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ON ACQUIESCENCE IN POPULAR OPINIONS 
AND PRACTICES. 


Tuis is one of those principles or propensities, on 
which men are content to act without arguing. They 
yield to its influence without pretending to defend it; or 
at most content themselves with some evasive apology. 
They say, What end would it answer to struggle against 
a torrent, that we cannot resist? What effect could a 
solitary voice produce in such a general clamour ? How 
would the world be benefitted by our disgrace, or re- 
formed by our singularity? Is it not better to sail with 
the current, and to join the general cry ; and to live in 
harmony with mankind, than in discord and contention ? 

These plausible arguments are sometimes an apology 
for timidity ; and at others, a cloak to vicious inclina- 
tion ; but whether the one or the other, they are equally 
inconsistent with manly virtue, pure religion, and the 
welfare of society. 

One who values himself on dignity of mind and ho- 
nourable conduct, looks to no human creature but him- 
self for approbation, and no authority but God for his 
justification. He may respect the opinion of a virtuous 
friend ; but he rather presumes to judge of the character, 
motives and conduct of the multitude, than admits them 
to be judges of his. 

The multitude itself may lose character ; and the opi- 
nion of a few virtuous and intelligent men may out- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. A community may 
be more indebted for character to the approbation and 
sanction of a few individuals, than they to the commu- 
nity. The public have often been so far deluded, as to 
retain no character or authority at all. The Poet said 
presumptuously, if not impiously, that the gods favour- 
ed the victorious party, but Cato the unsuccessful ; but he 
might have said without presumption, that the multitude 
approved of one line of conduct, but Cato of the other. 

If it were not for the influence of a few respectable 
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persons, every thing would be at the disposal and arbitra- 
tion of the basest impostors and the meanest of mankind. 
But this elevation of soul on the one part, and involunta- 
ry deference on the other, form a salutary check to the 
pride of numbers, and the arrogance of the popular 
voice ; and therefore this independence of spirit, when 
well founded, is not only respectable in the individual, 
but of essential service to the public itself. It is only, 
indeed, when sanctioned by such men, that the popular 
opinion is held in any estimation, by those who are in- 
dependent of the violence of the rabble. If, indeed, 
we were not to look to a few select characters, where 
could we expect to find any wise, steady or virtuous 
rule of conduct? The multitude may, and perhaps ge- 
nerally are, put in motion by some generous sentiment, 
or virtuous emotion ; but the spark that occasioned the 
explosion is soon lost in the blaze. Whatever claim the 
majority may make to good. intention, they can hardly 
pretend to wisdom, or consistency. A well instructed 
and well principled man, therefore, instead of looking 
up to the multitude with admiration, will often look 
down upon them with pity ; instead of authorities for 
what he should do, he will consider them as examples 
of what he should shun; far from applying to them for 
instruction, he will only look to them for warning. 
While he palliates their failings, errors, and preju- 
dices, on the score of ignorance and passion, he will 
reflect, how ill it would become a man of principle and 
information, to fall into such error, to be enthralled 
with such prejudices, to be enslaved by such passions. 

Now, if we are to suspect the authority of the multi- 
tude, when they are most confident of being right, if it is 
not wise to conform to them, when they are actuated 
by a generous impulse, what can exceed the folly of 
following them to do evil? What does it concern any 
man of a virtuous and upright mind, how another acts ? 
Can the general concurrence of all the profligates on 
the face of the earth make that noble, which is base, 
or that contemptible, which before was honourable? 
Does not such a combination in iniquity, and such an 
accumulation of guilt, only display the infamy, and 
the danger of following an evil example in more glaring 
colours? Yet is there any thing more common, than to 
see men conforming to every frivolous custom, rather 
than be out of the fashion; renouncing their most 
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confirmed principles of religion for fear of singularity ; 
complying with every private vice, because every one 
does so, and betraying every public trust, because, if 
they do not plunder the public, another will? Nor is it 
uncommon to hear the same argument advanced in a 
different form, as a plea for neglecting what is right, 
as well as for perpetrating what is wrong. Why should 
I expend my time or money in the service of the 
public, or comply with the demands of the law, or 
promote salutary regulations in society, or attend to 
the wants of the poor, when no body else will? Such 
a person might be surprised to be told, that this is the 
very reason why he should; and that if every one 
attended to these duties, his assistance might be dispen- 
sed with; but he could not deny the force of the retort. 

As to religion, can any thing be more insulting to its 
authority, more hostile to its design, more inconsistent 
with its precepts, than such principles of action? Reli- 
gion says, “when sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not;” but the man of the world,—* when sinners abound, 
I will increase the number; the more they entice, the 
mere freely shall I comply. I will cast in my lot 
among you; let us have but one purse.” While he 
prefers the praise of man to the praise of God, the 
religious man says,—“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil.” “If it seem evil to thee to serve the 
Lord, choose you this day whom ye will serve ; but as 
fer me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” In 
addition to this dignified language of the votary of 
religion, and in opposition to the mean servility of the 
time-serving hypocrite, we have the following awful 
warning of the Lord Jesus himself ;—“ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me or my words in an adulterous gene- 
ration, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when 
he shall come in his own glory, and the glory of the 
Father, with the holy angels.” 

Let us now consider the influence of such maxims on 
the welfare of society: first, the beneficial influence of 
singular virtue, and then the pernicious effects of 
ebsequiousness in sin. 

It is impossible to describe in its full extent, the 
beneficial influence of singular virtue; but every one 
who attends to the principles of human nature, or the 
practice of the world, must see that it is very great. Its 
manifest and notorious influence is very extensive, but 
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its secret operation much more so. A person of decided 
and unostentatious virtue cannot appear, without being 
surrounded with a number of followers. The timid are 
encouraged—the wavering are confirmed—and the zea- 
lous are animated by his example. Even the vicious and 
irreligious are often converted, and atone for their 
former depravity, by an open avowal of their conver- 
sion. Those who were afraid of singularity, are 
relieved from their apprehensions, and emboldened in 
a virtuous course; and even those who cannot muster 
courage to appear openly in defence of morality and 
piety, are supported by him in adhering to their secret 
resolutions, and in their private approbation of his 
conduct and example. They will first venture to defend, 
and then be ambitious to imitate him. Thus as evil 
communication corrupts good manners, sq good exam- 
ple will often reform bad ones; and surely whatever 
principle or motive, whether vanity, ambition, love of 
distinction and applause, or fear of contempt and 
infamy, can induce men to follow a multitude ¢o do 
evil, the same must operate more powerfully in enga- 
ging them to follow a multitude to do good; and. if 
these considerations have their weight, and these 
passions for honour and pre-eminence are gratified in 
making one of a multitude, they must be more effectu- 
ally flattered by the superior dignity attending the 
individual, who distinguishes himself by his virtue 
from his fellows. The honour, which in one case is 
dissipated among a number, and participated with a 
multitude, must shine with greater splendour, and 
diffuse its rays throughout a wider sphere, when con- 
densed and concentrated into one luminous point ; and 
its lustre will be yet further augmented by the darkness 
of the surrounding space. Thus the sons of God shine 
as lights in a dark place; thus are they the light of the 
world; thus do they hold out the light of life in the 
midst of an evil world, and of a crooked and perverse, 
a sinful and adulterous generation; and thus will men 
see their good works, and glorify their Heavenly Father. 
Thus too shall they that turn many to righteousness, 
shine with the brightness of the stars for ever and ever. 

This I think, will be admitted as true, on a general 
view of the subject ; but were we to descend to parti- 
culars, it would appear much more so. Apply these 
observations to any point of duty, civil or religious, 
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political or private, and what can be more evident ? 
No man that has paid any enlarged attention to human 
life, can doubt of the efficacy of a singularly good 
example in all our civil concerns, such as good neigh- 
bourhood, honour and punctuality in trade, compliance 
with such regulations as tend to the comfort of society, 
and liberality, according to the respective wants of our 
fellow-citizens, including tenderness to their frailties, 
compassion for their poverty and infirmities, and respect 
for their reputations. In nothing, however, ¢an dis- 
tinguished merit produce a more powerful effect than 
religion. If any man shall impress us with a conviction, 
that his exemplary piety is exempt from superstition 
and hypocrisy, and is the genuine source of his good 
deeds, it will be hardly possible to refrain from following 
his example. It will constrain us to emulate his virtues. 

And as there is no branch of duty in which such an 
example would be more efficacious than religion, so 
there is none, in which it is more wanted, than in our 
political relations. The circle of our connexion as 
subjects of the same government is so extended, that 
our ties to each other in this respect are greatly relax- . 
ed; and it requires some extraordinary incentive, to 
make us feel the obligations of a common interest, and 
the conviction of a common duty. Patriotism or public 
spirit, is the intermediate link between the connexion 
of neighbours, and the relationship of fellow-creatures. 
It involves less affection than is felt by neighbours, 
and imposes more restraints than our general connex- 
jon with mankind. The relation of citizenship, there- 
fore, is less endearing than the former, and interferes 
more with self-interest than the latter. It is, however, 
the relation, in which next to religion, singular virtue 
is likely to produce, and has always produced the most 
beneficial effects. If these be the situations in which 
our example is likely to produce the most extensive 
effect; our personal and domestic character is that, in 
which it will contribute most to our own happiness, and 
the happiness of those to whom we are most dear, and 
who should be most dear to us. On the whole, as weak 
and vicious people are too ready to comply with the 
opinion of the world, and the practice of their associ- 
ates ; so the enlightened and upright are not sufficiently 
independent of public opinion, nor sufficiently sensible 
of the power of example. While a man disguises his 
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character, and his religious principles, from a fear of 
singularity, he little thinks, how many more are 
actuated by the same principle; how many are ready 
to join his standard, if he would openly declare his 
principles ; how many are discouraged by his timidity, 
from appearing as the friends of virtue and religion; 
and how little foundation there is for his dread of 
singularity, which is after all, a mere phantom, and 
bugbear; which, though no wise man will affect or be 
proud of, yet no man of common firmness will be 
ashamed of, or fear. 

These truths would appear in a yet stronger light, 
were we to consider the ruinous effects of obsequious- 
ness in sin, and compare the benefit resulting from one 
good example with the mischievous consequences that 
accrue from subserviency to vice. Whatever doubt 
may be entertained of the efficacy of a resolute adhe- 
rence to principle, there can be none of the destructive 
effects of complying with the vicious maxims and prac- 
tices of the multitude. When those elevated and up- 
right characters, who are the pillars of morals and 
piety, are withdrawn, what can prevent the whole fabric 
from falling into decay? If they are hardly able to pre- 
vent or even check the progress of dilapidation, with 
what rapidity must it advance, if their weight be added 
to precipitate the ruin ? 

Think what would be the state of every department 
in society, if every one, instead of reflecting on what was 
right, would only consider what was common ; instead 
of studying his own duty, were only to inquire how 
many violated theirs; instead of walking by the rule of 
integrity and faith, were to follow the multitude to do 
evil and to practise hypocrisy. How soon would this 
multitude become the majority of society; and then, 
what possibility of reformation would remain? Appl 
this to the purity of personal conduct, the fidelity of 
domestic relations, the charities of social life, the honour 
of the gentleman, the patriotism of the citizen, and the 
sincerity of the christian. Consider, I beseech you, how 
unequal to stem the torrent would that easy and feeble 
virtue be, which had glided down the stream: how un- 
equal to the reformation of mankind would those reli- 
gious principles be, which could not retard their depra- 
vation : and, above all, what momentous interests de- 
pend on a stubborn and unbending adherence to the 
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dictates of conscience and the laws of religion; and of 
what transcendant importance, those principles and Jaws 
must be, which alone can be opposed to the sophistry 
of passion, the seduction of example, and the current of 
popular opinion ? 

The example of the multitude isso poor and inade- 
quate a motive, even for doing well, that it is impossible 
for any one seriously to consider it as a justification for 
doing evil. It is, in fact, never considered in this light 
even by the transgressor himself. It is sometimes indeed 
held out as an apology to the world, and to the indul- 
gence of the world, at least, it has some pretensions ;— 
for they cannot reject this plea without condemning 
themselves. They can hardly reprobate one, that pro- 
fesses to follow their own example. But, though the 
persons actually involved in the same guilt, cannot with 
any show of modesty or consistency exclaim against 
those who take them for their models, yet the public in 
general, like other great personages, are apt to treat 
their flatterers and servile imitators with contempt ; 
and the sycophant and hypocrite are surprised, at last, 
to find that they have become despicable by those very 
qualities and practices, by which they confidently hoped 
to merit and obtain distinction. The precedent of the 
multitude, however, though it may fail in justifying us: 
to others, is often fondly appealed to as an apology to 
ourselves. It serves, at one time, as an excuse for 
timidity ; at another, asa cloak to vicious inclination ; 
and sometimes as a screen for both together. While 
the just censure of the virtuous part of the community 
is slighted, men affect to stand in awe of the sneers of 
the vicious: the well founded applause of wise and en- 
lightened men is overlooked, while they catch at the 
flattery of fools; and the imaginary reproach of the 
profane terrifies them, while the truly respectable and 
awful remonstrances of good men, and their own con- 
sciences are despised. There is so little appearance of 
reason in these frivolous pretences, that we may, without 
a breach of charity, suspect that they are only a thin 
covering to some real motive; that they are employed 
to hide from others the operation of some illicit desire ; 
and that they are utterly incompatible with any resolute 
attachment, or even the most feeble and fluctuating 
partiality to virtue. 

On this subject we meet with the following awful 
admonitions in scripture, “ Be not ye conformed to the 
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world, but transformed to the renewal of your minds; 
that ye may know the will uf God.” Seek the strait gate, 
entered by the chosen few, and shun the broad way to 
destruction, though many go in thereat. Be on your 
guard against the vicious example of a sinful and per- 
verse generation. “Come out from among them, O my 
people, that ye be not partakers of their sins ; and that 
ye receive not of their plagues.” ; 
Nemo. 
—=— 
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Tue following notes are partly extracted from an 
interleaved Greek Testament, which has been used as 
a repository for select criticism for many years. The 
remainder are either original, or selected from more 
modern critics. They are now printed. without any 
view to controversy; nor are they accompanied with 
critical or doctrinal discussion. The sole object of the 
writer is to explain difficulties and obscurities in the 
language of scripture. They are chiefly designed for 
young and uneducated persons. Some of them, there- 
fore, ascholar may esteem beneath his notice: others 
may attract the attention of the Biblical critic; and 
they may all be acceptable to the generality of readers. 
While they are thought to be so, the series will 
be continued. 

As the texts are not quoted at large, the reader 
should have his Bible before him when he consults 
these notes. Erasmus. 


The Italic character in the received version, shows that the words 
are not in the original, but supplied by the translators, 
Heb, stands for Hebrew, Gr. for Greek, Gries. for Griesbach, 
and N. for Primate Newcome. 
I. 


Tur Gosrzt [Gr. Good Tidings] accorpine to Sr. Marrurw. 

Saint is omitted in Griesbach’s edition; it is a late addition, and 
signifies Holy. 

THE LINEAGE AND BIRTH, BAPTISM, AND TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST. 
CHAPTER I. 

V. 1. The book of the generation [the lineage or 
pedigree] of Jesus [Heb. Joshua; signifying to save, 
Keclus. xlvi. 1, Acts vii, 45, Heb. iv. 8] Christ [Gr. 
The Anointed] the son [the descendant] of David, 
the son of Abraham. 
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This is not the title of the whole Gospel, but of the following 
pedigree, It is similar to “ This is the book of the Generations of 
Adam.”* Gen, v,1. Book in Scripture signifies any writing, as, 
Jer, xxxii. 12, a deed of purchase ; and son is used to signify any 
descendant. “ [ 

V. 19. Then Joseph her husband being a just man, 
and not willing to make her a public example. 

Being a righteous man, he could not connect himself with her; 
and being a merciful man, he would not expose her to be stoned. 
Deut. xxii. 21. Just often signifies kind. 

Ver. 22. Now all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled, &c. 

This phrase occurs often, but is never to be understood literally. 
Events do not come to pass to fulfil prophecies ; but prophecies are 
given, because the event is to take place. It is a manner of intro- 
ducing a quotation. The quotation may sometimes express allusion, 
or remarkable coincidence: sometimes be prophetica], or such as 
the Jews thought to be so, and expected to see fulfilled in the Mes- 
siah, The reader must judge for himself, consulting the correspon 
ding passages in the Old Testament. Some translate it: so that it 
was fulfilled: others thus, was done so as to fulfil. See Matt. 

/ xxxili, 26. Luke ix. 45, and xi. 50, in the original Greek. See 
Newcome for other authorities. See Matt. xiii. 25. 


CHAPTER Il. 
V. 1. Bethlehem of Judea. 


Where David was born, to distinguish it from Bethlehem of Zabulon. ° 
V. 1. There came wise men [Magi] from the East. 
V. 2. We have seen his star. 

Any meteor was called a star by the ancients: as we also say a 
shooting or a falling star. 


It was a luminous appearance in our atmosphere. 
A heavenly body could not point out a house. 


VY. 2. To worship him. 

To salute, or make obeisance to him, This is the meaning of the 
original, and was formerly, of the English word. See Luke xiy. 16. 

V. 22. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign 
in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid 
to go thither. 


Archelaus was a wicked man like his father, and had the same 
cause for fear, viz. the birth of a king of the Jews. Antipas ruled 
in Galilee, and was of a milder disposition than his brother, and 
had less to fear from the birth of Jesus. 


CHAPTER III. 


V. 1. In those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea. 


10 Brief Notes on Select Texts. 


“In those days.” This phrase is used with great latitude in 
Scripture, See Exod, ii. 11. It means, while Jesus lived in Naza- 
reth ; 25 or 26 years after the return from Egypt. 

«Wilderness of Judea;’’ a part of the country thinly peopled, 
but not desert. There were six cities with their villages in the 
wilderness, Joshua xv. G1. Jesse, father of David, livedin the 
wilderness. 1 Sam. xvii, 28. 

V. 2. And saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

“ Kingdom of heaven;” or that kingdom of righteousness, which 
the Messiah was about to establish on earth. 

V. 3. For this is he that was spoken of by the pro- 
phet Hsaias, &c. [See Isaiah xl. 3. ] 

This is an allusion to a custom in Eastern countries, of sending 
messengers and pioneers to make the ways level and straight before 
kings and other great men. They literally lowered mountains, 
raised valleys, cut down woods, and made every thing smooth and 
plain, for the great personage whom they preceded. ‘This was done 
by John the Baptist or Baptizer for the Messiah, in a spiritual sense. 

V. 4. And the same John had his raiment of Camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, and his meat 
was locusts and wild honey. 

His clothing was the same with that of Elias or Elijah, his proto- 
type. See 2 Kings, 1, 8. Locusts were allowed to be eaten, Lev. xi. 
22. They were boiled, dried, reduced to powder, and probably 
mixed in a cake with the wild honey, found in trees and rocks, 

V. 7. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them; O 
generation [offspring] of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come ? 

The Pharisees were a sanctimonious and hypocritical ; and the 
Sadducees an unbelieving and profligate sect. 

V.8. Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance. 

Fruits becoming or according with a sincere repentance, 


V.9. And think not to say within yourselves, we have 
Abraham to our father; for I say unto you, that God is” 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 

Do not imagine that you are safe from the Divine judgment, on 
account of God’s promises to Abraham; for, though ye should 
all perish, God is able to raise up other children to Abraham, in 
the religious sense of the word ; viz, the Gentiles, Rom. iv. 11, 16. 

V. 11. I indeed baptize you with water unto repen- 
tance; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire. 
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The carrying or untying of his master’s shoes was one of the 
humblest offices which a domestic slave was called on to perform. 
The Jews say, “ all services which a servant does for his master, a 
disciple does for his master, except unlovsing his shoes.” 

He will confer the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and purify his disci. 
ples, as fire purifies metals. Or, with wind and fire; a figure taken 
from winnowing corn and burning the chaff, as follows, v. 12. The 
same word signifies wind and spirit, both in Greek and Hebrew. In 
English, Ghost was formerly of the same meaning with Spirit or 
breath ; as, Give up the ghost ; and ghostly with spiritual, as, “ De- 
fend us from our ghostly enemies,’ Common Prayer. Ghost and 
ghostly should now be every where translated spiri¢ and spiritual. 


V.12. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will tho- 
roughly purge [cleanse ]his[ threshing] floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner, [granary]; but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 

This fan was a broad shovel with which the corn was thrown up 
to the wind, and separated from the chaff, which was set fire to, 


and burned, that it might not be blown back by a change of wind, 
and mixed again with the corn. 


- V. 15. Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
To comply with every divine institution, as John’s baptism was, 


V. 16. He saw the spirit of God descending like [in the 
form or after the manner of, see Luke iii. 22] a dove. 


CHAPTER Irv. 


V. 1. Then was Jesus led up of [by] the spirit, [in a 
trance or vision] into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil. 


The temptation is understood by some, as a real transaction: by 
others, as a vision resembling that described in Ezekiel, ch. viii.; 
the abode of Moses for 40 days in the mount, and the visions of 
Peter, Paul, and Jobn in Revelation, Calvin, Bucer and others 
of a later date, considered it as partly visionary and partly real. Of 
those who take it for a vision, some ascribe it to a divine influence ; 
and others to an evil spirit. 

“ Of the spirit, ’’ may signify, by the Holy spirit, orin a vision— 
as the phrase is often applied,—compare Mark xii, and Luke iv. 

‘¢ By the devil” some understand a fallen angel ; and others take 
it as a metaphorical expression. The literal meaning of the word is, 
a false accuser, See Rev. xii. 10, ‘‘ For the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down ;” but a different Greek word is there used for accuser. 


V. 4. Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, Lor, by 
every thing which God hath appointed. ] “if 
' ¥.5. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, 
and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple. 

In Greek the word is wing, which is the original meaning of pin~ 
nacle, It was 30 feet higher than the principal building. 
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V.10. Get thee hence, Satan, [or thou adversary. Heb. ] 
Ver. 13. He came and dwell’d in Capernaum, which is 
upon the sea coast. 


Capernaum is situated on the North-west coast of the lake of Gen- 
nezareth ; which in the Old Testament is called the ** Sea of Chin- 
neroth,” Numb. xxxiv, 11; but in the New Testament it is named 
the “ Sea of Galilee,’ because that country formed part of its shore ; 
and also the *‘ Sea of Tiberias,”’ from the city of Tiberias lying on 
the South-west coast of it. The river Jordan runs through the 
middle of it. According to Josephus, (Bel. iii. 18) the length of 
this lake was twelve miles and a half, and its breadth five miles. It 
was only an inland lake, but is commonly called a sea. From the text 
it appears that Capernaum was not on the Galilean part of the shore, 


V.15. Galilee of the Gentiles. 


A part of the Holy Land from which the idolatrous nations had 
not been expelled. 


V. 21. They saw other two brethren ... ws. oe see in 
_a ship [or vessel. ] 
In the New Testament any vessel is called a ship. 


V. 23. And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, [churches] and preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom [or, the good news of the speedy erec- 

_tion of his kingdom. ] 

V. 24. They brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases, and torments, [pains 
and aches]; and those which were possessed with de- 
vils, [demons] and those which were lunatic, and those 
which had the palsy ; and he healed them. 


The word devil is never used in the original on this subject, but 
demon, by which were understood some other kind of evil spirits, 
The most learned of modern diyines think, that demoniacs were 
persons who laboured under certain bodily diseases, particularly 
those of the maniacal, lunatic, melancholy, epileptic and paralytic 
kind; which were popularly attributed ta the agency of evil spirits. 

Hewlett in his annotations on the Bible states the arguments for 
and against the figurative and literal interpretation of the tempta- 
tion and demoniacal possession. With respect to the temptation he 
says, “It is well known, (says Bishop Porteus) that several ancient 
commentators, as well as many able and pious men of our own 
times, have thought that this temptation was not a real transaction, 
but only a vision or prophetic trance,” 

With respect to Demonism, he gives the following list of authors 
who prefer the figurative interpretation, ** Jos. Mede, Dr. H. More, 
Dodwell, Lardner, the celebrated physician Dr. Mead, Wetstein, 
Professor Semler, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Arthur Young, Farmer, Bare 

“tholinus (in lib, de Morbis Bibl.) and many more.” 


(Tobe Continued. ) 
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AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN UNITARIANISM. 


[The Editor of this Work having been called on to deliver a 
statement of the principles held by Unitarian Christians, to an au- 
ditory of whom taany were unacquainted with the very name of the 
sect, except as a term of reproach,—the following discourse was com- 
posed for the occasion. It is now inserted in the Bible Christian, at 
the desire of some individuals, who are of opinion that its publica- 
tion may assist in the diffusion of correct notions respecting the te- 
nets which are embraced by the Unitarian denomination; and in the 
hope that it may thus tend to diminish prejudice, and to promote 
charity. | 

AcTS xxvili, 22. 

We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest; for as 
concerning this sect, we know that every where it is spoken 
against. 

We learn from the New Testament that the first pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith were frequently subjected 
to calumny and reproach. Their motives were mis- 
construed ; their doctrines were misrepresented ; and 

- their characters defamed. They were accused of turbu- 
lence, violence, and sedition. They were charged with 
dishonesty, falsehood and fraud. They were denounced 
as heretics, infidels and blasphemers. Immoral prac- 
tices and licentious principles were imputed to them; 
and their names were cast out as evil. The very title, 
—Christians,—by which they were commonly known, 
was originally given as a term of derision. The slanders 
which were heaped upon them, travelled faster and far- 
ther than the knowledge of their doctrine, even in that 
age of its unexampled diffusion ; and there were many 
besides the Jews at Rome who had only heard of the 
Christian sect as one “every where spoken against.” 

In modern times, Christians of Unitarian sentiments 
are exposed to similar reproach, Like our holy prede- 
cessors in the faith, we are “every where spoken against.”’ 
By one class of our fellow-citizens, we are, fourteen 
times in every year, solemnly devoted to everlasting 
perdition. Our leading principle must be abjured by 
every minister of every church around, before he can 
be ordained to the charge of any congregation, or even 
allowed to preach the Gospel. Besides these public 
testimonies against the truth of our doctrines, it is our 
misfortune to meet with numerous instances of calum- 
nious invective, directed not against our opinions 
merely, but against our motives, and our religious cha- 
racter. We have been charged with concealment, hy- 
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pocrisy and fraud. It has been preached from the.pul- 
pit and circulated by the press, that Unitarians are only 
Deists in disguise ;—that their religion is a mere modi- 
fication of infidelity ;—that their profession of Christi- 
anity is mere form and pretence ;—that they are not will- 
ing to receive nor do they really believe, many of the 
declarations of that Bible which they pretend to adopt 
for their guide in matters of faith. It has been asserted, 
and the assertion has been widely disseminated, that the 
Unitarian, while he professes to feel gratitude, love and 
veneration for the Saviour of men, cherishes an inex- 
tinguishable hatred and malice against him in his heart. 
Atheists, infidels, blasphemers, heretics, apostates, de- 
niers of the Son of God, revilers and persecutors of the 
Lord Jesus, have been terms plentifully bestowed upon 
us. The frequency of these attacks, the language in 
which they are couched, and the number of places in 
which they are made, justify us in comparing our situ- 
ation with that of the early disciples, as a sect “ every 
where spoken against.” 

I propose to shew that we ought not to be thus “spoken 
against.” I propose to shew that we do not deserve the 
reproachful terms in which we are so frequently men- 
tioned. I propose to demonstrate, that we are not per- 
sons, whose contact brings with it spiritual pollution ;— 
that we are not persons whom their fellow-citizens must 
exclude from the charities, the courtesies, and the soft- 
ening intercourse of life;—that we are not persons 
whose souls are tainted with a plague-spot that would 
infect and contaminate the spirits of those by whom 
they should be admitted to the usual freedom and fami- 
liarity of society. I propose to shew that our charac- 
ters are not thus dangerous,—that our opinions are not 
thus pernicious ;—that our hearts are not thus corrupt ; 
—that our feelings are not thus depraved. This object 
I propose to effect, at least in part, by plainly stating 
what are our real opinions, sentiments, and feelings, 
upon the principal articles of our belief; and by refer- 
ring to a few considerations, which ought to mitigate, if 
not remove the odium in which our opinions are held. 

My object in the present discourse, is to state the 
sentiments which Unitarian christians hold, respecting 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel. I shall briefly ex- 
plain what these sentiments are, without attempting to 
urge any arguments in their defence. The statement 
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and proof of a religious system are essentially distinct. 
Both cannot be attempted in the compass of one dis- 
. course. The former is my immediate object at present, 
and to it I must confine myself. It will not therefore 
be taken for granted, that no arguments can be adduced 
in favour of the opinions which I am about to describe, 
because I refrain, for the present, from advancing any. 
I am compelled by the limits of this address, to abstain 
from urging any considerations in favour of the peculiar 
doctrines, held by Unitarian Christians ; unless, indeed, 
the simple statement of them may, in some degree, 
serve to recommend them. To a certain extent this may 
be the case; for as there are opinions, which to mention 
is to confute; so there are others, whose simplicity, har- 
mony, and scriptural character, are calculated to make 
a deep and permanent impression, although no express 
or formal proof may have been adduced in their support. 
This argument, if such it can be called, is the only 
one which I shall at present attempt to bring forward. 
One farther observation before I enter on the main 
question. Unitarian Christians have no creed except the 
word of God; and in the interpretation of its contents 
each individual among them freely exercises his christian 
privilege, of searching the scriptures for himself, calling 
no man upon earth Father or Lord. They are not, there- 
fore, precisely of the same mind, upon every subject of 
religious inquiry. They do not profess to have a perfect 
uniformity of sentiment among themselves upon all 
points. They do not regret this diversity. It exists 
without impeaching their mutual sincerity, or impairing 
their mutual charity. They regard such discrepancies 
of individual opinion as the fruits and guarantees of their 
individual liberty, and the stimulants of individual in- 
quiry. They believe that notwithstanding these avowed 
discrepancies, they approach much more closely to a 
real uniformity upon important points than many of 
those churches which employ as their bonds of union, 
human creeds, expositions and articles. They believe 
that such creeds, articles and expositions have been, 
from their first introduction, snares to conscience, cloaks 
for insincerity, pretexts for persecution ;—and according- 
ly they disuse them. They refuse to adhere undeviatingly 
to the opinions or the writings of any uninspired men. 
I cannot, therefore, undertake to speak of their senti- 
ments and views, with or from authority. I can only 
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undertake to give a faithful account according to the 
best of my judgment, belief and knowledge. I by no 
means suppose that I can accurately express, upon all 
points, the sentiments of every individual who may be 
called, or may call himself, a Unitarian Christian. I have, 
however, a tolerably extensive acquaintance with the 
sentiments of my Unitarian brethren; and I shall cer- 
tainly state nothing as the doctrine of the body, which 
is not agreeable to the conviction of the great majority 
of those who entertain Unitarian views, so far as my 
knowledge of their opinions enables me to judge.—This 
being premised, I proceed to state,— 

J. Tur OpintoNs HELD BY UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS, 
RESPECTING THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


We believe the Bible to be, emphatically, the Book 
of God. We believe that it contains a correct account 
of the successive and progressive revelations which 
Almighty God has been pleased, from time to time, to 
communicate to mankind. We regard its declarations as 
of the highest possible authority, in the decision of every 
matter both of faith and morality. We make it, on all 
such questions, our ultimate and decisive standard of 
appeal. We think ourselves bound to receive, and we 
do with gladness receive, whatsoever doctrines it eon- 
tains, and approves. We think ourselves bound to 
reject, and we do willingly and submissively reject, 
whatsoever tenets it is found to condemn. All the re- 
ligious opinions that we embrace, we have embraced 
because the Bible appears to us to teach them. All the 
religious opinions that we reject, we have rejected, be- 
cause the Bible appears to us to refute them. Our faith 
is built on the only sure foundation of sacred scripture. 

We carry our reverence for the sacred volume to a 
great length. We not only think it a sufficient guide 
for ourselves, but for all our brethren besides. We not 
only deem it sufficient for all the purposes of individual 
Christians, but for those of all Christian communities, 
societies andchurches. We have, therefore, unanimously 
constituted the Bible, owr sole creed. All human tests, 
confessions or standards, we unanimously and cordially 
disavow. We renounce their authority. We deprecate 
their use. “ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible,” is our motto. We find the Bible aniply suf- 
ficient as our bend of union and accredited creed ; and 
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we seek not either to add to its contents, or to take 
away from them, by introducing any tests, overtures or 
supplements of our own. We should regard such an 
attempt, on our own part, as impious and absurd ; and 
cannot view it as less censurable, when made by others. 
Accordingly we have entered and we do sustain a con- 
tinued and consistent protest against the introduction of 
any creeds or articles of human composition, as standards 
of faith in the Christian church; for this among many 
other cogent reasons: that they serve to undermine the 
authority of sacred scripture, and give to other pro- 
ductions that efficacy and prominence, as a standard of 
reference, which is due exclusively to the holy volume. 
So highly do we reverence the scriptures, that we 
feel ourselves, under a sense of imperious duty, compell- 
ed to study their contents, with all the patience, all the 
impartiality, all the diligence, and all the prudence that 
we can bring to the solemn and serious exercise. We 
think ourselves bound under a serious and solemn obli- 
gation, to call forth,—in the study of the sacred volume, 
for the purpose of acquiring religious knowledge and 
improvement,—all the powers of mind, and all the facul- 
ties of understanding with which God has blessed us. 
In other words, we feel ourselves bound to employ all 
our gifts of reason and wisdom, in the reading and the 
interpretation of the sacred volume. We think that 
without exercising the reason which God has bestowed 
upon us, we can never attain to a knowledge of the 
truths which the Bible actually teaches. We use reason 
in the interpretation of Scripture, simply as an instru- 
ment to assist us in coming to a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. When that meaning has once 
been ascertained, we hold that the task of reason is 
fulfilled ; and that she has nothing more to do, but to 
seat herself at the footstool of revelation, and to receive 
the lessons of divine wisdom, with the simplicity and 
docility of a child. So far are we from regarding 
reason as our highest teacher, that we merely employ 
it as an aid ‘to assist us in learning from the superior 
source of knowledge,—divine revelation. In so doing 
we strictly comply with the precept of the Apostle—“ 
speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 
The employment of reason to assist us in investigating 
the contents and ascertaining the meaning of sacredscrip- 
ture, is often made matter of charge against us by our 
B2 
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opponents. But most unjustly and inconsistently. It 
is unjust towards us, to impute to us as guilt, that which 
is simply an exercise of the faculties which God has given 
us, ina legitimate manner, upon a legitimate subject, 
and in compliance with an express injunction of the word 
of God. It is inconsistent also as respects our opponents 
themselves; for they do not hold themselves debarred 
from exercising all their understanding and all their in- 
genuity in propounding arguments by which their own 
system may be made to appear plausible. Their reason- 
ings upon such subjects, are often of the most subtle 
and intricate kind. Froma mere hint ;—from the omis- 
sion or the insertion of a monosyllable ;—from a mistake 
of the translator,—or a fancied resemblance of one or 
two texts, which have no visible connexion,—they will 
deduce arguments the most conclusive, (as they athirm,) 
im support of doctrines the most important and most 
mysterious ; and to their arguments or reasonings thus 
elaborately investigated, they will call on us to yield 
immediate assent, under pain of eternal damnation in hell, 
They are, therefore, very inconsistent with themselves 
when they condemn us for following a practice which 
they so freely tolerate in their own case. Let me not 
be mistaken in these remarks. Let it not be supposed 
that I censure them for thus exercising their ingenuity 
and critica] skill, I donot complain of them for reason- 
ing, but for reasoning wrong. 1 do not complain of them 
fur exercising their understanding, but for perverting 
its use, and subverting its established laws.— It is only 
when reason is exercised by ws that our opponents think 
its employment is inadmissible. They will freely employ 
it themselves; but when we presume to touch it with 
one of our fingers, they exclaim against us as guilty of 
combating with forbidden weapons. Indeed I never 
yet knew of any person condemning the employment of 
reason as an aid in religious inquiries, who had not first 
ascertained that his own arguments would not bear the 
test of rational investigation. No man is so apt to set 
himself against reason, as he who finds that reason is 
against him. In this point of view, our opponents do 
wisely in decrying the use of reason in religious inquiries, 
as a crime of no ordinary criminality. They would do 
well were they to abstain from placing before their par- 
tisans such examples as they occasionally afford, of the 
exéreise of the human faculties, in the consideration of 
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seriptural arguments. Most assuredly if their opinions 
are to keep their ground, it must be by other means 
than those of fair and manly argument. If men can be 
but brought to think—to think freely and independently 
upon religious subjects,—the cause of our opponents is 
hopeless ; and the sooner they give it up the better. 

After these remarks on the authority and weight 
which Unitarians attribute to the sacred scriptures, I 
proceed to state,— 


Il. Tue DocrTRiInres WHICH THEY HOLD CONCERNING 
THE Gop WHOM THE SCRIPTURES DECLARE UNTO Us. 


We believe then that the Supreme Being is self-exist- 
ent and eternal ;—underived from any other source, and 
independent on any other power than his own ;—that he 
is perfect in wisdom, understanding all the imaginations 
of every heart, and seeing the end from the beginning 
of time ;—that his power is unbounded, enabling him to 
do all things possible, throughout the infinite of space 
and of duration ; unshared by any rival and subject to no 
control ;—that he is possessed of purity and moral holi- 
ness without a stain, and incapable even of the idea of 
contamination :—that he is unlimited in benevolence,— 
creating that he might bless, and ever blessing the crea- 
tures that he has made; and especially bestowing upon 
the race of man both the bounties of time and the hopes 
of eternity. We believe that his providence is regulated 
by rules of consummate equity and wisdom, which will 
hereafter be acknowledged by the whole intelligent 
universe. 

We believe that this Great and Glorious Being, the 
first cause, the original author, fountain and creator 
of all nature, is Onr,—absolutely One ;—perfectly 
and entirely ONE. We believe that he is one being, 
one essence, one person, one entire, distinct and se- 
parate existence. We think that in all the revelations 
which he has given of himself and his ways, he has 
shown and declared himself to be One. We believe 
that he was revealed as one God, and one being only, 
to our first parents in Paradise. We believe that the 
Patriarchs were taught to regard him in the same light. 
We believe that to Moses, both before the giving of the 
law and in the law itself,—God who called him was 
uniformly revealed as One; and that the prophets, 
in succeeding generations, were inspired to recall, to 
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declare, and to confirm and establish the same great: 
truth. Last of all, we believe that it was acknow- 
ledged, ‘confessed and taught in the clearest terms by — 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and by his hely apostles and 
disciples: in whose writings we find frequent and express 
assurances that God is One;—and that the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is the only true God. 

Weare not believers in the doctrine of the trinity. We 
do not believe that in the unity of the One God, there 
are three distinct persons,—the Mather,—the Son,—or 
as it is now more fashionable to call him, the Word,— 
and the Holy Ghost ;—and that each of these is, by him- 
self alone, God ;—while yet they altogether make not 
three Gods, but one God. We do not believe that while 
the Father is God,—the Son is also God, equal with the 
Father ; and the Holy Ghost, God, equal with the Father 
and. the Son. In short we do not believe that the 
scriptures any where tell us that three are one, or that 
one is three. If there be such a declaration in genuine 
seripture—(for of spurious forgeries we make no ac- 
count,)—let it be produced; and the question will be 
decided at once. , 

1 am perfectly well aware that our denial of the 
doctrine of the trinity is one of those circumstances 
which excite against persons of Unitarian sentiments the 
greatest odium and abhorrence. Indeed many of those 
who have risen to stations of dignity and emolument in 
consequence of their zeal on behalf of this mysterious 
dogma, do not scruple to represent our rejection of the 
doctrine of the trinity as an act of rebellion against the 
authority of God speaking in his word, and a virtual 
rejection of Christianity itself. And hence they have’ 
loaded us with reproaches, and assailed us with invec- 
tives, as persons who hypocritically profess to receive 
the seriptures for a rule of faith, while they obstinately 
and. perversely reject the teaching of the Bible, upon» 
this most important subject. 

Iam not now going to argue the truth of my own 
doctrine, on this subject ; or the falsehood of the oppo-' 
site one. This, 1 have stated, is not the object of the 
present discourse. But it isthe object of this discourse, 
to show that we do not deserve to be “ spoken against,” 
on account of our opinions, .as\we are too frequently. 
And I say that before any man has a right to charge us’ 
with so heinous a crime, as that.of making an insincere 
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religious profession,—a crime whick we do most indig- 
nantly deny,—he must be able to prove that his own 
doctrine is the plain, positive, and unequivocal declara- 
ration of sacred scripture ; and that the evidence of its 
being so, is of such a nature, that i¢ CANNOT POSSIBLY BE 
MISTAKEN by sincere and candid inquirers. Now, | ask, 
if this can be the case with respect to the doctrine of 
the trinity,—ow does it happen that the doctrine has 
never yet been stated in scripture language? It has been 
now the general belief of the multitude in the churches 
of Greece, Rome, England, and Scotland, for many 
centuries. Learned eyes have been poring over the 
sacred page, during all that time, anxiously on the 
watch to discover the slightest hint, the most distant 
allusion, the barest possibility of a reference to the 
doctrine of the trinity. How then does it happen, 
that not one passage, as is confessed by their own advo- 
cates, without a dissenting voice,—not one passage has 
been found, in which the doctrine of the trinity is 
expressly declared ?—How does it happen, that some 
of their most popular writers, have not only admitted, 
but affirmed, that the doctrine of the trinity is not a 
doctrine of express revelation, but one of mere inference ; 
so that in receiving that doctrine as true, men do not 
rest their faith directly on the word of God, but on the 
soundness of their own deductions? And if our Uni- 
tarian doctrines be so manifestly false, as they ought tu 
be, before we should be exposed to public odium, and 
held up to view as persons unfit to be associated with in 
private life, on account of our opinions; how comes 
it that these doctrines, if they are so manifestly false 
and unscriptural, can be expressed over and over again, 
in the very words of divine revelation! I state this fact, 
not for the purpose of proving the truth of our opi- 
nions, but as sufficient to remove the unjust odium 
under which we labour. The fact is briefly this,—that 
the leading doctrine of Unitarian christians, (viz. THAT 
THERE Is One Gop THE Faruer,) can be stated in 
upwards of twenty different ways, and every time ia 
the plain, express, and unaltered words of sacred 
scripture ;—whereas, the doctrine of our opponents, 
which is, that there are three persons in the Godhead, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and that these three 
are one God, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory, has never yet been stated, and cannot be stated 
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in the words of the New Testament. If this assertion be 
doubted, I would recommend any persons who may feel 
curiosity on the subject, to apply to any) Trinitarian 
minister of their acquaintance ; and they will find that 
he will speedily be obliged to admit the fact.. Or if 
they will look into any of the most approved writers 
in defence of the trinity, it will be found that what I 
have now declared, is literally correct. Zhe doctrine of 
the Unitarians can be stated in scripture language, atleast 
twenty different ways. She doctrine of the Trinitarians 
cannot be stated in scripture language so much as once ! 

If, then, it were lawful for any individuals to make 
use of personal reflections, sarcasms and imputations in 
religious controversy, it is manifest, that in this instance; 
not. our opponents, BUT WE, Should be authorised to em- 
ploy, them. If his rejection of the teaching of the 
sacred scriptures, justifies a man’s opponents in brand-_— 
ing him. as an infidel, we, who adhere to the: plain 
assertions and explicit declarations of the sacred volume, 
might be authorised toyflix that stigma on our Trini- 
tarian opponents. For they hold an opinion concerning 
God, which, they cannot express in scripture language; 
and, the statement of which they must borrow from hu- 
man creeds, catechisms and articles. And were we to 
act upon this presumption, we might brand them jas 
atheists, infidels, heretics ; deniers of the only true God ;.: 
idolators, polytheists, and apostates /! And advancing still 
farther in the march of intolerance, we might revile 
them as pompous hypocrites, and specious impostors ; who 
for the purpose of obtaining place, popularity or power, 
professed to maintain a tenet which they did not really 
believe, and deluded the multitude around them, by 
flattering their prejudices, and turning their ignorance 
to good account in the promotion of their own selfish 
advantage. My brethren, I am far from throwing out 
such insinuations upon our theological opponents. I 
know very well that many of them do not deserve - 
them. I know very well that we ought to have strong » 
and convincing proof of any man’s falsehood and dis- 
honesty, before we allow ourselves to suspect his sin- : 
cerity. I know very well, that if 1 were. to cast such 
indiscriminate aspersions upon Trinitarian ministers or 
people, I should justly draw down upon myself a severe 
condemnation ; and more severe from none, than from - 
those who think with myself. But the line of argument 
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which I have followed, proves, I think, convincingly 
and clearly, that if it be improper, (as I admit it would 
be,) in Unitarians, to cast such imputations upon their 
opponents, it is still more improper and unbecoming in 
their opponents to cast such aspersions upon them. [ 
trust, therefore, you will remember the fact on which 
this argument rests ; and that a conviction of its UNDE- 
NIABLE TRUTH, will restrain you from joining in such 
aspersions yourselves, whether you may agree with us 
in opinion or not; and lead you not to give implicit 
credence to any such violent and abusive language, as 
is sometimes vented against “the sect that is every 
where spoken against,” both in private society, and in 
more public and elevated situations. Remember, when 
you hear such aspersions, that Unitarians are the only 
sect of christians who adhere strictly to the simple de- 
elarations of the Bible, respecting the “ OnE Gop anp 
FATHER OF ALL,” in the very language of the sacred 
writers themselves, without any addition or amplifica- 
tion: and that this is more than the boldest among 
Trinitarians will venture to say for themselves. Keep- 
ing this fact in mind, though you may not embrace our 
opinions, you will at least do justice to our motives, 
and to our characters.—I now proceed to specify,— 


Ill. Tae Orrions or UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS REy 
SPECTING THE Lorp Jesus CuristT. 


They believe, own, and accept him as the Saviour 
sent from God, They hail him as the well-beloved Son 
of the Father; who, for the salvation and happiness of 
men, voluntarily undertook the painful, difficult and 
too often thankless office of reconciling sinners to their 
God. They believe in his incarnation, birth, miracles, 
doctrines, prophecies, and promises; in, his labours, 
trials, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension, as 
these are recorded in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, They believe that the spirit of God was poured 
upon him without measure; that. he spoke and taught 
with divine authority and power; that all the counsels 
of heaven respecting the improvement and happiness, of 
the human race were communicated to him, and were 
by him explicitly revealed to men. They believe that 
he taught nothing but pure and perfect truth in his 
instructions ;—-that he demonstrated the reality of his 
claim to be a divine teacher, by signs.and wonders and - 
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mighty deeds, which no man could have done except 
God were with him;—and that it is the duty of all 
men to receive his instructions with attention, reverence 
and submission ;—to embrace all the doctrines which he 
propounded ;—to obey all the precepts which he de- 
livered ;—and to endeavour to imitate the character 
which he displayed. They look towards the Saviour 
with profound admiration, on account of the match- 
less excellence, and that incomparable moral sublimity, 
which his conduct uniformly exhibited. They look 
towards him with reverence, on account of the high 
commission with which he was invested, and the unex- 
ampled powers with which he was entrusted. They 
look to him with gratitnde on account of the unspeak- 
ably great blessings of which his mission has been 
productive. They look to him with affectionate attach- 
ment and love, on account of the appalling sufferings 
which he unshrinkingly endured, for the redemption 
of the world unto himself, and unto God, from the 
slavery of vice; that he might purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. Lastly, they 
look to him with confidence and veneration, as their 
Mediator in Heaven, who is seated at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, where he ever liveth to make 
intercession for his people; and as the appointed judge 
who shall hereafter, in the name and with the authority of 
his heavenly Father, pronounce sentence upon the good 
and upon the bad, and before whose tribunal they and 
all men shall hereafter appear. 

But though they thus acknowledge his divinity, they 
do not profess to believe in his deity. Highly as they 
revere the Saviour who died for them,—and greatly as 
they honour him,—and deeply as they love him,—they 
do not regard him as “God, equal with the Father.” 
They cannot find it any where recorded in scripture, 
‘that he declared himself to be God equal with the 

Father ;—much less that he asserted himself to be,— 
according to the astonishing and most unseriptural 
language that is now so frequently employed,—the 
_ Supreme Deity. On the contrary, they believe that 
he declared his Father to be greater than he; and there- 
fore ranked himself as less than his Father. Uuitarians 
also believe, that the pages of the New Testament 
abound with either direct assertions, or manifest inti- 
mations of this fact; insomuch that they are willing to 
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rest the truth or falsehood of their creed respecting the 
Son of God upon an examination of any one book in 
the whole collection; and to be judged by the declara- 
tions which it contains upon this point. Unitarians also 
believe their Lord and Saviour to be one: one person, 
one mind, ove thinking being, one individual agent. 
They. think that in his conversations and public discour- 
ses, he uniformly spoke cf himself as one; applying 
to himself modes of speech which are universally em- 
ployed to denote a single intelligent agent, without 
giving any intimation that his language was incorrect, 
or that he employed it any other than the common 
meaning. “I did proceed and come from God.” «I 
tell you the truth.” “The word is not mine, but his 
that sent me.” ‘ He shall know of the doctrine, whe- 
ther it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” “To 
sit-on my right hand and on my left hand, cs not mine to 
give.” In these instances, and throughout the whole 
course of his. ministry, our Saviour, in speaking of 
himself, made use of the usual forms and customary 
expressions, which are employed to denote one simple, 
uncompounded, intelligent being; and gave no notice 
that the case was different with respect to himself, or 
that, he used these words in any other than their com- 
mon acceptation. Unitarians have not been able to 
find any instance in which our Lord Jesus Christ said, 
“this I speak in my human nature only ; that is true in 
my divine nature; another declaration [ have made in 
my complex nature, as God and man united in one 
person.” Unitarians are not able to find such expres- 
sions in the sacred scripture ; and, therefore, consistently 
with their protestant rule of faith, which is the suffi- 
ciency of the holy scripture, they reject the doctrine of 
two natures united in one person for ever, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the mediator between God and men. 
They know very well that their rejection of this doc- 
trine is by their opponents attributed to the worst pos- 
sible motives. They know that they are accused of a 
desire to degrade the Son of God below his proper level 
inthe scale of existence; and some have even gone so 
far‘as to assert in so many words, that “ every Unitarian 
hates the Lord Jesus in his heart,’ and employs every 
engine and artifice to rob him of his crown of glory. 
Now I appeal to all unprejudiced men, of every sect and 
party, whether this charge can, by possibility, be true! 
c 
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Is it possible that men could be so desperately hardened 
in their hearts and so blinded in their minds, as to allow. 
themselves for one moment, to act under the influence of 
motives, so vile and so abominable? What could pos- 
sibly induce Unitarians to harbour such a desire as that 
of disparaging ,degrading, and yilifying the Saviour who 
died for them ;—through whom they have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father ;—and by whom they are to be 
judged hereafter? Ifindeed they could hope to advance. 
themselves in the world by treating their Saviour with 
contempt, there would be some sense in the accusation. 
But since they can promise themselves neither fame, 
nor influence, nor wealth, nor popularity, nor power, by 
such a course ;—since it brings no increase of dignity or 
happiness in this world ;—and since if they acted under 
such malignant motives, they could only expect to meet 
with punishment in the world to come ;—to accuse them 
of acting thus, is to accuse them of having lost their. 
senses. The wildest maniac would, on this supposition, 
be competent to teach them lessons of prudence. To 
suppose them to be guilty of acting thus, is to suppose 
them to be at the same time the greatest knaves and the 
greatest fools in existence. And, since the persons who 
throw out these false, unfounded, and injurious asper- 
sions upon our motives, can have no reason to complain 
if we take the liberty, in our turn, of looking a dittle 
into their hearts, I do hereby plainly declare, not only 
that such a charge is TOTALLY AND ABSOLUTELY) FALSE, 
but that Iam convinced those who make it do not them- 
selves believe it ; and that they advance it only for they 
purpose of throwing odium upon the Unitarian body, 
and at the same time ingratiating themselves with the» 
unthinking multitude, by flattering their prejudices, and: 
working upon their credulity. I repeat, that the charge 
thus brought against’ Unitarians is ToTALLY AND ABSO-¢ 
LUTELY FALSE ;—and that far from’ wishing to degrade » 
and vilify the Saviour of the world, we: willingly and 
joyfully receive and believe ‘all things that are written: 
concerning him, in the law, the prophets, the psalms; 
and the New Testament. “And if we decline to: pay hiny’ 
any acts of reverence and worship, ofa religious kind,” 
it is merely and solely because we are firmly convinced 
that these are, by the sacred writers, exclusively appro= 
priated to the Being who is his Father, and our Father,» 
his God and our God; and “because we see’ abundant’: 
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evidence in the history of our Lord’s life, for believing 
that from such acts of religious worship he would have 
shrunk back with horror! Worship addressed to him 
under such circumstances, would really be mockery, in- 
sult and degradation. And if,—entertaining these views 
and convictions,—we dared to commit the shocking im- 
piety of paying to him any divine honours, we should 
then,—but not otherwise,—be justly chargeable with mani- 
festing disrespect and contempt for our Saviour; and 
with audaciously trampling under our feet both his 
services and his commands. 

I shall now state, as briefly as the importanee of the 
subject will permit,— 

IV..Tue Views wuich UNITARIANS ENTERTAIN, 
RESPECTING THE SALVATION THAT Is IN CuRIsT JESUS. 


They believe that the end and object of, Christ’s mis- 
sion, was the salvation of sinners. They believe that he 
came on earth to effect a moral deliverance ; to free men 
from the bondage of vice and crime; and bring them 
into a state of subjection and conformity to the law of 
God, which is the law of liberty. They believe that he 
was-called Jesus, or Saviour, because he should “save 
hisspeople from their sins,” not im their sins; and that 

is design was ‘‘to redeem mankind from all iniquity, 
and ito purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” They believe that the means, which for 
this purpose he employed, were most admirably accom- 
modated, to. the end in view; addressing themselves 
powerfully and persuasively to the heart as well as to 
the understanding ; and that they are calculated to en- 
gage ‘the affections as well as the convictions of the 
believer on the side of virtue and pure undefiled religion, 
Unitarian: Christians have uniformly, in the consideration 
ofothis subject, given.a preponderating weight to the 
death which their Lord and, master voluntarily endured, 
on behalf.of the human race, and for the good of man- 
kind:'» Viewed in connection with his miraculous resur- 
rection and ascension, it affords the clearest. proof which 
was ever given that -his mission was indeed divine, and 
his.authority derived. from. on, high... Contemplated as 
an example, it: demonstrates, the possession of a soul so 
far removéd:from_all the influences and. passions of the 
world,-so superior.to its hopes, its fears, its trials and 
its:pains,=—that if the-same/spirit could be infused into 
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the breasts. of professing Christians, vice would, stand 
abashed ; sin, and. sensuality, and. profaneness, and_in- 
difference, would. be confounded, and destroyed ; the 
law. of God would become the universal rule of Jife.; 
and aregard to his holy and righteous will, would be the 
paramount motive; so that truth, holiness, virtue, and 
piety would prevail throughout the length and breadth 
of Christendom. And when the death.of our Lord is 
viewed as conveying an. appeal to our sympathies and 
grateful affections ;—when we see the hands that, had 
dispensed so many acts of mercy, and the feet that had 
borne him about on bis mission of compassion through- 
out the land of Judea, pierced with nails and fastened to 
a bloody tree,;—when we behold the head that ever 
teemed with plans for the improvement. and happiness 
of our_race, crowned with a chaplet of thorns,—and_ the 
bosom that heaved with condescending compassion. to 
mankind, thrust through with a spear,—we feel onr hearts 
engaged to the cause of our Saviour and the honour of 
his name, by ties of love more durable than. chains of 
adamant. We believe that the mission, labours, trials 
and sufferings of Christ. originated in the free, unpur- 
chased, and unpurchaseable mercy of Almighty God; 
who, in compassion for the race of Adam, was mercifully 
pleased to devise and. employ these means for their re- 
covery and salvation. We. believe that it required no 
external act, agent or inducement, to, render him pla- 
cable, or dispose him to extend forgiveness te his penitent 
children. So far from regarding any part of the conduct 
or character of our Lord Jesus Christ, as having pro- 
duced any change in the divine mind, or as having either 
inclined or enabled the Almighty to, accept into favour 
persons whom he would otherwise have been disposed 
or, obliged to condemn, we consider the whole scheme 
of Christianity as the fruit. and the pledge of his own 
inherent goodness and benevolence. . ‘ 
We believe that as God is the universal parent,, his. 
plans of mercy embrace in. their purview, the whole of 
his sarge family, .We.do not. conceive. thatthe favour 
of God is confined to any. class or description of persons 
upon earth, We firmly trust that. it is extended to. all 
of his offspring who cultivate their talents well, and who 
make a suitable improvement. of their religions adyanta- 
ges and opportunities, whatsoever they may. be... It.is 
needless to add that we believe it is in the power of, all 
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wen thus to cultivate and improve their talents, if they 
please. We are convinced that God requires nothing of 
his creatures which he has not given them strength to 
perform ; nor will he condemn any hereafter for not do- 
ing that which, either by the inherent corruption of their 
mature, or by an irreversible decree, it had been ren- 
dered utterly impossible for them to perform. 

We do not, therefore, believe in the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin. We do not believe that by the transgression 
of Adam and Eve in Paradise, nearly 6000 years ago, 
all mankind have lost both their righteousness and their 
strength ; so that, on account of that transgression, in 
which they had no share, and to which they had never 
consented, they are made fit objects of punishment in 
‘this world, as well as subjected to eternal torment in the 
world to come; while at the same time they are disa- 
bled, indisposed, and utterly made opposite to all good, 
and that continually. We do not believe in the doctrine 
of election, as commonly taught. We do not believe 
that some men and angels, are, from all eternity, by an 
absolute and unchangeable decree, out of God’s own 
free grace and favour, and without the knowledge or 
foresight of any thing in the creature moving him there- 
unto, in an arbitrary manner, elected, or chosen, to the 
enjoyment of eternal life; so that they cannot fall away 
from grace, notwithstanding all the sins they may or 
can commit. And we do not believe, on the other hand, 
that all the rest of the world are doomed to inevitable 
destruction, notwithstanding all that they can think or do 
to avert it; and that all this is to be done for the praise 
of God’s glorious justice. The doctrines, therefore, 
of election and reprobation, Unitarians utterly reject. 

They likewise reject the doctrine of satisfaction,—vi- 
carious punishment,—propitiatory expiation,—imputed 
sin and imputed righteousness, as applied to the death 
of Christ. They do not believe that the sins of all the 
elect from the beginning to the end of time, were impu- 
ted to Christ, though he did no sin himself: so that 
he was justly punishable for those sins, and made 
an ample satisfaction for them to divine justice, and 
thereby exempted their authors from chastisement, 
without any effort or services of their own. Unitarians 
do not believe that the righteousness of Christ’s obedi- 
ence to the law of God, is transferred from himself, and 
imputed to the persons of the elect ; so that they become, 
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by this imputation of another's merit, entitled, ‘in'strict 
justice, to the enjoyment of eternal life, as their earned 
and purchased reward. Unitarian Christians think this 
doctrine represents God as vindictive, inflicting punish- 
ment on the innocent, not for the correction or the de- 
terment of offenders against his law, but in order to 
gratify his thirst of vengeance. They think the’ doe- 
trine of satisfaction makes the Supreme Being implaca- 
ble, and robs him of the attribute of mercy, depriving 
him of the power of freely forgiving so much as one 
single sin. ‘They think it is as injurious to man as it is 
dishonourable to God ; seeing that it provides a substi- 
tute for the possession of personal religion and godliness; 
a thing of which the deceitful hearts of men have been 
in all ages too prone to avail themselves, in every form 
in which such a substitute has been presented. 

Unitarians, therefore, are not Calvinists. They do 
not believe in all the doctrines contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England ; nor in all the 
statements of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
But this need not excite much astonishment, nor give 
rise to any peculiar bitterness against them. They are 
not the only persons who assume the liberty of inqui- 
ring into the scriptural foundation of these formularies ; 
and of rejecting their authority when it is found to be op- 
posed to that of the New Testament. Some of the most 
able opponents of the doctrines contained in these creeds, 
have been men who had themselves subscribed them, 
and who were members of churches in which adherence 
to them was enjoined. It is my firm belief, that if the 
persons,called and calling themselves orthodox, could be 
prevailed on individually to state their religious senti- 
ments, it would be found that a large majority of them 
are not less averse to several very important articles in 
these symbols, than are the Unitarians. 

Unitarians, in common with other Christians, look 
forward to a state of retribution, after death. They be- 
lieve that in this future state, the good will be rewarded 
and the vicious subjected to punishment. They are 
therefore urgent in persuading their fellow-mortals, to 
repent and turn to God, and flee from the wrath to come. 
While they believe that without holiness no man shall 
see God, they are not.less firmly convinced that he who 
cometh to God shall.in no wise be cast out. The great 
object with Unitarians is to engage themselves and 
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others to the performance of the Christian duty of living 
soberly; righteously and piously. It is a mistake of our 
principles to suppose, and a misrepresentation of them 
to.assert, that) we confine the obligations of Christianity, 
or limit our own endeavours, to the discharge of the 
duties which men owe to each other. The obligations 
of personal purity and temperance, the necessity of hu- 
mility, vigilance and love to God, piety and prayer, are 
by us frequently and strenuously urged. | Whatever 
may be the practice of some among us, (and we do not 
assert it to be better than is that of others,) our faith is 
inthis respect blameless. We believe that without the 
cultivation of these virtues, we shall not be fitted for the 
happiness of the world to come, nor admitted to partake 
it, But, we do not expect to merit heaven by our best 
obedience. The idea of the merit of human beings, as 
giving them a claim of right to acceptance on the part 
of their heavenly Father, is one which never entered 
into our minds. We look entirely to his mercy and, 
compassion for salvation. We know that we cannot be 
profitable to him ; but we are assured. that with the sa. 
crifices of those who serve him in sincerity, he is well 
pleased. Nor do we rest on the outward act alone. We 
know that God searcheth the heart, and demands its af- 
fections as his due. We regard the outward act as im- 
portant only because it indicates the state of the heart ; 
but yet so important that it is declared in scripture that 
God will reward every one according to his deeds ; and 
that they that have done good shall come forth to the 
resurrection of life ; but they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation. In the principles which we 
hold.on these subjects, when our views are correctly 
apprehended, there is nothing to excite the horror of our 
fellow-christians ; nothing that can be turned into matter 
of reproach against us, unless by ignorance or malice. 


I have now concluded a brief and imperfect outline 
of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, as held by Uni- 
tarian Christians. The nature and necessary limits of 
this address will not allow me to go into detail ; but so 
far as I have gone, I have endeavoured to state the sen- 
timents of my Unitarian brethren correctly and fairly. 
One thing, however, I must add, in justice to their 
feelings and to my own. We prize the truth; but we 
value human improvement in righteousness and happi- 
ness, still more highly. We preach and enforce our 
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views of religious truth chiefly because we believe them 
to be eminently conducive to this grand object. But we 
endeavour to promote it by other means, as well as the 
exhibition of our peculiar doctrines.. We employ for 
this purpose all the resources of practical exhortation, 
and solemn appeal which are at our command. Ouraim 
and end in all our preaching is to win sinners unto God. 
The conversion and salvation of a single soul appears to 
us infinitely preferable to the clearest and most eonvin- 
cing elucidation of any abstract truth. Our preaching, 
therefore, though sometimes doctrinal, is seldom con- 
troversial. With us the worst of all heresies, is a wic- 
ked life: and the most important controversy is that 
which we wage incessantly against sin. 

The doctrines of Christian Unitarianism may appear 
to you, when thus stated, much less offensive than they 
have been represented to be ; and perhaps you will meet 
with persons who may attempt to depict them in a diffe- 
rent light from that in which I have placedthem. If so, 
I demand, on the ground of common right, that you will 
not take the statement of our tenets from the mouths of 
professed opponents; but from our own declarations. 
‘You would naturally exclaim against the injustice, were 
any one to impute to you opinions which you disavowed, 
or principles which you held in abhorrence. Ali that I 
ask of you is to extend the same measure of fairness and 
impartiality to Unitarians, that you would demand for 
yourselves. There is no artifice, sophistry or misrepre- 
sentation, which has not often been employed, in order 
to impugn the motives and blacken the characters of those 
who hold the system which has been described in this dis- 
course. It is therefore the part both of justice and wisdom 
to form your opinions respecting the tenets in question, 
not from the assertions of avowed enemies, but from the 
writings and testimony of those who have embraced our 
principles, who understand them best, and are most ca- 
pable of explaining them correctly. When you have 
thus learned what are the doctrines of Christian Unita- 
rianism, you will be able to judge whether they are such 
as will justify the clamour and outcry which have been 
excited against those by whom they are professed. It 
is my confident expectation that they will be pronoun- 
ced undeserving of that unsparing rancour with which 
they have often been assailed. It is my firm belief that 
werethey better understood, they would be less fre- 
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quently and less severely “spoken against.” I therefore 
hope;and trust, that all impartial men) who may witness 
any outbreakings of zeal against us, not according to 
knowledge, will émploy the influence of their character, 
to: check the assailant, and repress the misrepresentation. 
Ltrust they will prove) to any person who may be thus 
forgetful of the laws of charity and candour, that such 
excesses, as they are unwarranted on our part, are ‘un- 
acceptable to them. 

In this discourse, Ihave stated my own views: openly 
and freely ; but, I trust, without just ground of offence 
to those who are of a contrary opinion. ‘Towards theo- 
logical opponents, I entertain no sentiments that are in- 
consistent with charity and affection. I now leave the 
statements which I have made, to the judgment of the 
inquiring mind; to be weighed and compared with the 
authoritative standard of truth, the Word of God. If, 
after. such examination, carefully and impartially con- 
ducted, the doctrines of Unitarian Christianity commend 
themselves to any man’s reason and conscience, as true, 
T.would earnestly call upom him,—disregarding the fear 
of human censure; and the love of human applause, and 
the desire of temporal things,—to embrace them, profess 
them, and hold them fast. | And I would charge all my 
Christian brethren, as they regard the interests of their 
immortal souls, to remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;— Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of 
him shall the Son of Man also be ashamed, when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels.” “ Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, I also will confess him 
before my Father who is in heaven ; but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, Lalsowill deny him before my Father 
whois in heaven.” 

ew 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


S1r,—The following verses written by a young lady, 
were read at'a meeting of a society, recently formed in 
this city. The society consists of several families who 
assemble together at each other’s houses in rotation, for 
the purpose of combining the pleasure of social inter- 
course, with the advantages of mental improvement. 
Ati each meeting, ‘some work of a distinguished author 
ig appointed to be the‘subject of reading and conversa- 
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tion at the next time of assembly. Original composi- 
tions, also, are occasionally given in by the members. 
Of these the following little poem is a‘ very creditable 
specimen ; and as it is written ona subject interesting 
to the feelings of all, it will doubtless be acceptable to 
the readers of your valuable publication. 


Your inserting them will oblige, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Dublin, 15th January, 1835. A Constant READER. 


WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF 1834, 


A year has departed ; o’er life’s rolling tide 
It has swept like the fleet winged wind, 

And has left of its tumult, its triamph, its pride, 
But an echoing murmur behind, 


Thus far it has borne, by the power of its breath, 
Our bark o’er life’s billowy sea ; ; 

More near to the dark, dismal portals of death, 
That ope on eternity, 


But calm was our voyage! How gentle the blast 
That swelled every sail which we spread ! 

How gladsome, how dancing, the waters we past, 
As swift o’er their bosom we sped ! 


How bright o’er our heads was the wide arched sky ! 
If a cloud dimmed the smile that it wore, 

The quick coming breath of the year chased it by— 
And we sailed ’neath its light as before, 


But the year now is past,—and while riding life’s waves 
With the radiance of pleasure around, 

We have seen it haste on to oblivion’s dark caves 
Where those that preceded, lie bound. 


*Tis gone !—and I’d weep and lament for its death, 
But we welcome a new year’s birth ; 

”Tis fanning our brows with its young infant breath, 
And wooing to laughter and mirth. 


But hark! through the gladness, a voice meets mine ear! 
‘Stay, child of mortality, stay ! 

Reflect for an hour, at the close/of the year— 
Ere thou hastest to pleasure away |” 


Oh yes—let me pause !— Life’s ocean how wide ! 

_. How deep and wuncertain its wave ! 

How feeble the bark in whose fabric I ride, 
O’er waters, that must be my grave! 


Great Lord of the year,—of life’s ocean, and man! 
Be my guide on this perilous sea— 


Lead me on, till I’ve journeyed my life’s measured span |! OF 
- f Bain 


In trust and dependance on thee. 


, 
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“1egqit 

Bisd nro 6 NO. VIII. 

eldaiino. [Continued from vol. V, p.546.] 
pitas I. CORINTHIANS. 


THERE was anepistle written by Paul to the Corinthians 
peor to this, but it has not been preserved. Itis to this 
etter that allusion is made in c. 5, v..9, “I wrote unto 
you, in an.epistle, not to company with fornicators.” The 
_study of this epistle ought to be preceded by reading the 
18th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, in which we 
haye the history of the formation of the church by Paul. 
We derive from it the knowledge of the important fact, 
that the chureh consisted of two opposite parties, the 
Jewish-Christians and the Gentile-Christians; and we 
find that there was a strong disposition to strifes, divi- 
sions and separations under different leaders, for which 
Paul reproves them, in the third chapter of this epistle. 
It contains a remarkable proof of the little weight to 
be ascribed to the inscriptions at the end. It is there 
said to have been written from Philippi; and yet, in the 
8th v. of the 16th chap. Paul declares “JI will tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost.” It also contains proof of 
what was asserted in the preliminary remarks prefixed 
to the extracts from Romans, in a former number, that 
Paul alludes in his letter to information about his cor- 
respondents communicated by travellers in conversation, 
Thus ini. 11. “for it hath been declared unto me by 
them which are of the house of Chloe, &c,” and in xi, 
18, “for first of all when yecome together in the church 
I hear that there be divisions among you.” There are 
also allusions to instances of great impropriety of con- 
duct and of disregard to Paul’s advice, all which circum- 
stances concur to prove that though the primitive Chris- 
tians were yastly superior to the disciples of modern 
times, yet the apostles did not use their supernatural 
powers in order to prevent the admixture of corrupt 
members, or the adoption of unholy practices ; but that 
then, as well as now, there were included in Christian 
churches or congregations, persons of different shades 
of moral and religious character: that there was no way 
of distinguishing these but by their conduct ; and that 
when this became so flagrant as to cast a ‘slur upon the 
society, .it was the duty of that society to disown the 
disreputable member, — 
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The first-fonr chapters are occupied with. the subject 
of the parties and factions. that had arisen among.them, 
and the light in which they were to look upon. the Chris- 
tiati minister :—the fifth and sixth with directions about 
the incestuous man, and with sharp reproofs for bringing 
their disputes before heathen. magistrates...In the 7th 
chap. he treats of marriage, and in the 8th, 9th, and, 10th, 
of Christian liberty and its ‘vodifications, according to the 
circumstances of the case. In the 11th, after a diseus- 
sion, in which we are not mueh interested mow,—the 
covering or uncovering of the head in worship,—we have 
that very important narrative of the institution. of the 
Lord's Supper; important, not merely as being a very 
strong precedent for the simplest mode of admimistering 
that ordinance, but as proving that it was intended te 
be of perpetual observance in the church of Christ. We 
have no very direct interest in the’ remarks on spiritual 
gifts contained in the early part of the 12th chapter, but 
we feel pleasure and derive instruction from the very 
beautiful illustration. drawn from the members, of the 
human body ; and we never tire of the exquisite, beauty 
and unfathomable. instruction contained in the 13th, in 
itself sufficient to tumble into ruins all. those fabrics of 
human construction, on the front of which are inscribed 
the names of their architects, Calvin and his followers. 
In the fourteenth he returns to the consideration, of the 
spiritual gifts ; and it is from this chapter that those most 
absurd and mischievous pretensions to the gift of tongues 
derive their support. Then follows that inimitable chap- 
ter on the resurrection. He was led to’ the subject by 
having heard that some among them said “that there 
was’ no resurrection of the dead ;” and among all'the 
compositions that have ever been recorded, human‘or 
inspired, this will ever stand pre-eminent for force, gran- 
deur and sublimity. ‘The épistle closes with some in- 
formation as to his own future movements, directions to 
his correspondents, and the nsual salutations. ' 

I thought that it might be of use to give this summary 
of the contents before commencing the extracts. I 
should further mention that it was written about the 
spring of A. D. 56, and that he had founded’ the’church 
in A. D, 52. ' 
“"Y Cor. i, 2. Unto the Church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in’ Christ Jesus, called’ to’be saints with ‘all 


that in every place call upon the name of! Jesus Christ oursLord, 
both theirs and ours, 
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‘The same remark may be applied to this and other 
verses of similar import, as tothe beginning of Romans. 
The expressions “sanctified in Christ Jesus’—* called 
to be saints, &c.” donot imply any assurance of salvation, 
or even that the apostle approved of their conduct ; but 
they are simply to contvadistinguish them from the un- 
converted, unsanctified, uncalled Jews and Heathens. 
Among these “sanctified” and “called” there were 
divisions and factions,—there were many that are re- 
‘proved as carnal,—there were persons that committed 
great abuses at the Lord’s Supper. 

20. Where isthe wise? Where is the scribe? Whereis the 
disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world ? 

The remaining verses, to the end of the chapter, with 
the whole of the second chapter, are an enlargement and 
illustration of the idea contained in this. Paul is not 
disparaging human faculties or the right application of 
them; but is showing how inadequate the pretended 
wisdom—the philosophy of the Greeks.—was to supply- 
ing man’s greatest want; and that what appeared to such 
wisdom, to be arrant foolishness and weakness, turned 
out to be superior wisdonf and irresistible power. But 
he nowhere discourages the use of our powers in search- 
ing into and applying this wisdom of God to our own 
vircumstances and conditions. This seems to me to 
furnish a key to the right application of these passages. 
iii, 2. “ J have fed you with milk and not with meat, for 

hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” 

The:sanctified, called, and saints, were then able to 

-bear at one time what they had not been at another, and 
therefore were not made fit and perfect at once by super- 
«natural illumination... The same conclusion may be 
drawn from the metaphor contained in.the expressions 

** God's husbandry and God’s building” applied in this 

chapter.to- Christians; for these are not instantaneous 

works or operations, but the effects of care, diligence 
, and time. 

—v. 10. According to the grace of God whichis given unto 
~ Me, as a wise.master builder, | have laid -the foundation and another 
\ buildeth thereon. ,But, let every man take heed how he, buildeth 

thereupon. 

Not only is the gradual progress of the work here 
presumed, but also the efficacy of attention, or “ taking 
heed,” in.making the work good or bad. In the 12th v. 

D 
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the difference of quality in the superstructure is repre- 
sented by the terms guld, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble, which are said to be built upon the foun- 
dation; and in the 13th v. this is represented as the work 
of man. In v.18, it is said, that “if any man among 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a 
fool that he may be wise;” and this is construed into a 
declaration of the utter uselessness of human learning 
and ability, in coming at the knowledge of God's will. 
But we must observe that it is not true wisdom but 
wisdom in this world, which is put in contrast with true 
wisdom, that is blamed. The opposite of this is to be- 
come a fool (namely) in this world,—or, in other words, 
a man must renounce the confidence, self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of philosophy, such as the heathens cultivated, 
before he could become a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 
This is not a question at issue between different sects, 
but a point on which all are agreed. 

— vi, 9. Know ye not thatthe unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor ido- 
laters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves; nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revi-= 
lers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of, God :, and such 
were some of you. 

These vicious and immoral. persons were excluded 
from the kingdom; yet some of the Corinthians had 
been guilty of these vices. How had they been received 
into the church? Because they had repented and belie- 
ved, and were instantly pardoned for the past, but they 
were required to be no longer addicted to their former 
practices. Their faith and repentance were not, to save 
them ¢v their sins, but from their sins, and thus. to 
render them. fit for another world. 

-— 20. For ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God's, 

They were purchased and ransomed: from sin and 
death by Jesus Christ, at the expence of much suffer- 
ing, self-hwniliation, privation and agony, that they 
might be received again by God/as his children. \'There- 
fore, it should have been their great object) tovspread 
the glory of God, by the purity of their lives, ‘and ‘the 
holiness of their conversation. 

Having met in an eminent Swiss divine, (Ostervald, on 
the causes of the present ‘corruption of Christians—the 
third edition of the translation of which was’ printed'in 
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4711,) with, a.yery, sensible passage, illustrating the lan- 
guage of the,epistles on some of the controverted poirts 
—I willextract it, and subjoin it to this paper. __ 

, “But now if it be asked, why St. Paul then oppgses 
faith. to.works, and why he excludes works when he 
treats of justification ;.] answer, that the apostle i 
at two things by this. ; His design is to show that works 
are not. the cause, and fountain of men’s. salvation, but 
that it ows from the pure mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ... This. he proves with respect both to the Hea- 
thens.and the . Jews, in the first chapter of his epistle 
to the Romans. But he did not mean to say, that good 
works were not necessary under the covenant of grace. 
His expressions are too clear to leave the least room for 
any, doubt about this matter. To reject the meritori- 
ousness of good works. is one thing, and to deny their 
necessity is another... But 2, Because it may be object- 
ed that St. Paul does. entirely exclude works, and that 
he uses expressions which imply that Christians are no 
longer obliged. to the practice of them, and that they 
have no influence on men’s salvation either as causes or 
conditions, but on the contrary are opposed to faith: 
therefore, I add, that he speaks thus with relation to the 
works of the ceremonial law, and especially to 
¢ircumcision. There’ were many in St.) Paul's time 
who asserted that Christians were bound to observe those 
legal ordinances: It was about: this question that the 
Apostles met at Jerusalem, and determined (Acts xv) 
«that Christians are justified by faith only, and that 
the' yoke “of the Mosaical ordinances: might not be laid 
upon them.” The same controversy is handled by St. 
Paul ‘in his epistle to the Galatians, when giving: an 
account of his dispute with St.: Peter, and of his reprov- 
ing-him for his too great compliance with the Jews, he 
affirms that we arejustified by the: faith of Christ’ and 
not by-the works,of:the Law. 

oA W hyvhas'not: that difference been observed, which 
St. Paul makes:about: works ?.. When. he speaks of the 
works of the Mosaical-law,; he calls. them the works of 
the:law,) or barely.;works;) but. when he treats of the 
works which the Gospel \prescribes, he calls them. good 
works, because they are really:good, holy and profitable 
in their:own) nature} but, this title.of good works, is ne- 
wer-bestowed upon the; works ofthe ceremonial, law, 
witieh; considered im themselves;:haye nothing of good- 
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ness or holiness in them. In a word, good works, in St. 
Paul’s style; are quite another thing than -barely works, 
or the works of the law. 

“ Tf this had been considered, such great pains needed 
not to have been taken to make St..Paul.agree with St. 
James. St. Paul says (Rom. iii. 28. Gal. ii:46) that man 
is justified by faith withoutthe works of the law; St Jas. 
(ii. 24) that mam is justified by works, not by faith only. 
There is no contradiction between these two: apostles ; 
both follow one hypothesis, and argue upon the same prin- 
ciples. St. Paul disputing against the Jews, who would 
tie Christians to the observance of the works of the Mo- 
saical law, affirms, that faith in Christ is| sufficient, pro- 
vided it brings forth good works; and that. it is not ne- 
‘eessary to observe the Mosaical rites. St. James (dis- 
puting against heretics who pretended that faith did save 
without good works, and so did entirely ruin our Savi- 
our’s morals) declares that faith which does not produce 
good works is not sufficient to salvation... Is not this the 
same doctrine with St. Paul's? But instead of recon- 
ciling these two apostles, some people find here great 
difficulties. They do not reconcile St. James with St. 
Paul, buat they refute St. James by St. Paul. St. James 
is expounded with great cautions, ‘as if he went too far 
in saying that man is justified by works and not by faith 
only. This proposition is softened as much as possible; 
it is excused rather than explained; but as for what Sé. 
Paul says, that faith alone justifies without works, it is 
taken in the utmost strictness; so that all is ascribed to 
faith, and nothing at all to good works.” 

EREUNETES. 


—fp>—— 
REVIEW, 


The Pleasures of Benevolence ; a Poem: by Wim. 
Hamizton Drummonn, D. D.—Hunter; London; 
Wakeman ; and Hodges and Smith,'\\Dublin. 12mo. 
pp. 163. 

The “ Pleasures of Imagination,’—of “ Hope,”—of 
«“ Memory,”—haye been recorded by their bards in song. 
The Muse, however, has not exhausted her.catalogue of 
delights: and through Dr. DRumMonp, a favoured priest 
at her shrine, she now presents us with the Pleasures 
of Benevolence.” The subject’ of the lay’ is’ inferior in 
interest to none of those which have already inspired 
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the votaries ‘of poetry *whose works we have enumera- 
ted ; nor is the execution unworthy of the theme. . The 
reader of this exquisite composition will be struck and 
charmed with numerous beauties. He will: meet with 
frequent passages breathing the very soul of poetry, in- 
atinct with true tenderness of feeling, ‘and redolent of 
a sublime, ‘a pure, and enlightened Christian piety. 
Well does it become Dr. DRumMonp, who has already 
consecrated his muse te sacred subjects, and. illumined 
his page with fire from the altar, to raise his voice in 
celebrating the glories of that benevolence, which promp- 
ted the mission of him, who on the mount of Galilee 
taught a benighted world, “ Who are the happy !” Well 
does it become Dr. DRuMMonD, whose heart warms with 
the glow of sympathy for all mankind,—and not to man- 
kind alone confines its cares, but takes a lively interest 
in the welfare of the inferior creation,—to come forth 
to celebrate that delight which the practice of benevo- 
lence imparts, and which his own soul has felt so often. 
and so deeply.» Weare aware that a few expressions, 
perhaps too keenly pointed, in Dr. Drummonp’s con- 
troversial writings, have been laid hold of by those 
whose inconsistent reasoning he has exposed; and have 
been by them attributed to a sarcastic or virulent dis- 
position. Never was mistake more gross. The man 
who would know what Dr. Drummonp really is, has 
only to look into his poetry ; in that lucid mirror, he will 
perceive the image of his mind. Nor is there any of 
Dr. Drummonp’s poems from which a more correct idea 
of the author’s character may be gathered, than from 
the “ Pleasures of Benevolence.” 

The Poem opens with the following animated lines ; 
which we transcribe no less for our own gratification 
than that of our readers. 


“ Wuart power beneficent arrays the world 

In life and beauty, still diffusing good, 

And kindling rapture in the heart of man ? 
Benevotencr—'tis she. In vision bright, 
She bursts upon me, asa seraph borne 

On wings of downy gold, and down to earth, 
Celestial visitant, she comes, she comes ! 
Hence! all ye ministers of wrath and wo, 

All things unholy, ‘all that grief’ or pain 
Would eer engender—hence; whate’er your name, 
Down to, your dens. of. darkness, whether born 
OF earth or hell, and give the seraph way ! 
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Forth from the bosom of th’ Almighty Sire, 

His own, his chosen one, his best-beloved, 

With bliss-imparting look, and smile benign, 
Sweet as the smile of God, she comes, she comes ? 
Around her crowd what spirits numberless, 

In forms embodied to the poet’s eye, 

Her ministers—yes, all the spirits fleet 

That rule the elements—that lodge unseen 

In bowers of fire, or lucid domes of ice, .- 

In winds and rains, and viewless realms of air ; 
In earth’s deep mines, and ocean’s pearly caves— 
All that alliance claim with human hearts, 

That touch with sympathy, that melt with love, 
Or thrill with joy—All these, in various guise, 
Her mandate wait—and as she comes, the heavens 
With warmer radiance glow ; the ocean smooths 
His furrowed brow; more balmy breathe ‘the winds ; 
More deeply crimsoned blush the buds and flowers ; 
Carols the grove, and all harmonious things, 
Blent in grand chorus, hail her beautiful,— 
Worthy to reign. Lo! Passion’s snaky brood 
Have fled her presence; Pride has dropt her crest, 
Revenge his steel, and Avarice feels her light 
Warm in his frozen heart. E’en things most wild, 
Tigers and pards, grown tame, confess her'sway, 
With whining tone and gentle blandishment. 


Daughter of Heaven! O let me sing of thee, 
Friend, Guide, Preserver ! Thou, whose bosom beats 
In sympathetic mood to every grief 
Or extasy that moves the heart of man ; 

O let me sing of thee, for I have felt 

Thy smile upon me, when my heart was chilled 
By acold world; and I haveseen thy looks, 

To me more lovely than the placid morn 

To the tired seaman, who thro’ midnight storms 
Has toil’d witi peril;—I have heard thy voice 
Trill on my ear more sweet than sweetest tone 
Of minstrelsy, or sound of kindred tongue 

To him whom shipwreck many a year has left 
To pine forlorn on some far desert isle. 
Daughter of heaven! O let me sing of thee ; 
And,‘as thy Priest’s and Poet’s, may my song 
Declare thy vast munificence, thy laws, 

Joys and rewards! Thrice happy if that sony 
One generous feeling in the soul excite, 

One selfish thought expel, one act of good 

To human being prompt!) Then not 'in-vain 
Shall I invoke thee, nor my song go forth 

A: shallow; babbling stream ; ‘but'deep and clear, ' 
Sweet to the taste and healthful to the soul. 
Blest are the lays,;—the loveliest ‘muse of heaven 
Inspires them, that to-virtue, wisdom, truth, 
And philanthropiciaction urge the: minds») ): 
From heaven, if not from man, their high pret ” 
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After this animated introduction, the poet proceeds to 
point out various indications of the universal dominion 
of Benevolence which creation presents. He adverts to 
the bounty of nature in adorning her productions, for 
the gratification of sentient beings, with that beautiful 
variety of colours, forms and motions which they exhi- 
bit ; and in causing each of the senses and intellectual 
powers to be an inlet of new delights. Among the latter, 
the pleasures of Imagination are thus described. 


All hail !. ye train 

Of sweet Imagination, wheresoe’er 

Ye love to wander, whether by the lapse . 

Of Siloa’s brook, or through the muses’ bowers 
In verdant Tempe, or by snow-crowned Alps, 
Or where by Ganges’ sacred fountain. towers 
Huge Himalaya, of earth’s giant sons 

The most gigantic, who the Orient grasps 

In his broad arms, and nearest to the star 
Waves his terrific crest, ’mid roaring winds 
And thundering cataracts, and glaciers hoar, 
And_ red volcanos’ fires. With you, how oft, 
Benign enchanters, has my spirit roved 

Far fromthe sombre shades of spleen and care, 
Thro’ scenes of bliss and beauty! even now, 
While by the lonely midnight lamp I woo 
The muse’s smile, I traverse fields of light, 
Or float with plumy seraphs on the wind, 

Or wander by the copse and bubbling rill 
Whose music lulls me, or transported hang 
O’er wild projections of my native rock, 
When foam the eddying surges, and evoke 
From all their caves the genii of the storm!” p. 25. 6, 


After surveying. the various sources of enjoyment 
which the benevolence of the Creator has opened up to 
man, the different subjects introduced are rapidly enu- 
merated in the following recapitulation which closes the 
First Book of the Poem. 


« Now wide o’er nature, bas the muse her glance 
Turned rapid, and discovered nought but scenes 
Of blooming, rich, unfathomable joy. 

The higher still she soars, the deeper dives, 

The wider ranges, more and more of good 

Bursts on th’ expanding view. With such pure love 
As mothers feel for their dear progeny, 
Benevolence reigns o’er-all,., But who shall tell 
From what-unnumbered springs her bounties flow? 
The garden and the wild, earth, ocean, air, 
Darkness andlight,and height-and depth confess 
Her joy+respiring»presence—On each sense 

She scatters rapture—for the eye illumes 
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What scenes of glory! for the ear awakes 
What sounds of ravishment !' The touch, taste, smell, 
Are all her handmaids;—her’s the kindly play 
Of each beuign affection, all the joys 

Of intellect, of memory, judgment; taste, 
And winged imagination Yes—for man 

She opes a thousand, and ten thousand springs 
OF never-ebbing bliss. — Her reign extends 
Thro’ suns and systems numerous as the sands, 
Uniting all by ties infrangible, 

In such harmonious movements as create 

True music in the spheres. Great God to her 
Gave the high charge, to hold the mighty chain 
Of causes and effects. ‘ Thro’ every link 

OF its immeasurable circuit, shoot 

Her quickening energies. But should her hand 
Its hold forego, *twere Chaos all again.” 


In our next number we shall pursue our analysis of 
this beautiful poem; and shall gladly avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of adorning our pages with farther ex- 
tracts. We regret that want of space prevents us from 
continuing our remarks in this number; but as it would 
be impossible to give any thing like a satisfactory re- 
view of the work at present, we prefer a postponement 
of our remaining observations to an abrupt dismissal 
of a work presenting no common claims to the public 
attention. 


—»—. 
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ORDINATION oF THE Rev. W. H. DovERTY, IN THE 
NEWLY ERECTED REMONSTRANT CoNGREGATION 
or BaLLYHEMLIN. 


On Thursday, the 6th of November last, the Rev. Wittiam H. 
Dourrry, formerly a student for the ministry under the charge of 
the General Synod of Ulster, but who, some time since, withdrew 
from that body, and attached himself to the Remonstrant Synod, 
from regard to the rights, and in obedience to the dictates of con- 
science, was publicly ordained to the pastorship of the newly 
erected Congregation of Ballyhemlin, by the Remonstrant Presbytery 
of Bangor. It is worthy of remark that both pastor and people, 
though then unacquainted with each other, and, unaware of each 
other’s intentions, had simultaneously abandoned their early eccle- 
siastical connexions, in consequence of their religious inquiries, and 
the progress.of religious knowledge, The congregation is nume- 
rous, respectable, and intelligent; and its spontaneous. formation, 
in the very focus of Orthodoxy, affords a most. favourable omen of 


future success, and encouragement, to the friends of truth in other 
quarters, ’s 
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After the conclusion.of the publie services, the Congregation enter 
tained their minister, the members of Presbytery, and other Clergy- 
men of various denominations, at dinner, in Kircubbin; ALExaNnpER 
Auten, Esq, of Ballyobigan, in. the Chair. In the, course of the 
evening, the meeting was addressed by several gentlemen, in speeches 
replete with instruction and, interest; and animated by the holy 
spirit of that gospel which proclaims. ‘‘ Peace on earth, and goodwill 
towards men !” - We regret that our limited space only enables us 
to lay before, our. readers an-outline of the observations of Mr, 
Douerty, in reply to the toast, 

“The Rev. William, Hugh Doherty, our young minister: and 
may he long remain among “i” 

Mr. Dourrty rose and said,—“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I 
have always thought, and I am now confident in my opinion, that 
an open and honest avowal of his real. sentiments, is not only the 
duty but the interest of every'man, When about two years since, 
after a patient inquiry into the doctrines of Christianity, I was led 
to dissent from the mode of faith termed Orthodox, there were many 
who counselled me not to publish my change of sentiment ; and this 
advice was not without the appearance of what the world calls wisdom. 
I neglected; however, the well meant advice, and I rejoice that I 
didso. Had. there been any disagreeable consequences, I hope I 
should have borne them patiently; bat to me. there have been none 
such. On the contrary, the very happiest period of my life has 
been that which followed my dissent from the General Synod of 
Ulster. Ihave lost no friends whose friendship was worth preserving, 
and J have gained many whose support and esteem might ennoble the 
humblest, whose affection has cheered my spirit, and will, I hope, 
continue with me till death shall break asunder all mortal ties. He 
has not lost much, who has only left behind him a place where 
religious and political fanaticism is predominant, and where reason 
and liberality must hide themselves, or suffer insult, He has not 
lost much, who has joined a people who are hostile to the unholy 
violence of sectarian animosity; who are friends of peace, union, and 
mutual love among their countrymen; and. of Civil and Religious 
Liberty all over the world. I cannot say, gentlemen, how, much 
gratified I am to see around meso many respectable men, of all 
religious opinions, met to grace our ordination dinner. For though 
I have expressed before you this day, in another place, my own 
peculiar opinions, ‘with that open honesty which is the Christian’s 
duty, andthe free’ man’s privilege, I can meet, and rejoice in meet- 
ing upon ‘friendly ‘terms, with liberal and enlightened men of all 
Churches ; and nothing shall prevent me from viewing, with respect 
and esteem, ‘any*man ‘whose conduct may deserve it, no matter by 
what sectarian appellation that individual may be called. It is my 
sincere desire; that our conduct as'Minister’and people, may tend to 
suppress—at least in ‘this part of the country, that spirit of hatred 
towards our! brethren of: ai’ opposite faith, ‘which some men calling 
themselves Christian Ministers, aré not'ashamed to encourage, I hope 
we'shall' be able, by ‘God’s'help;” to do'something towards inducing 
all men’ to’live together in peace.’ “I hope we shall be able to allay 
that bitterness and ‘violence ‘of ‘party spirit, ‘which has so long degra- 
ded Ireland from her rank among the nations, and which still conti- 
nues to divide, and oppress, and enfeeble our unhappy countrymen.” 
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MONUMENT TO RAMMOHUN ROY. 


In the month of April last a public meeting took place at the 
Town Hall in Calcutta, to consider the most suitable method of 
commemorating the public and private virtues of Rammounun Roy: 
Sir Jounn P. Grant, (Chief Justice) in the chair, The meeting 
was addressed by several gentlemen, European and Native. Rus- 
stck Lat Mutick, inseconding the first resolution, (which had been 
moved by Mr. Parruz,) said, “‘Rammohun Roy was a man of anex~ 
traordinary character—his like we shall not see again. He arose a- 
midst all the horrors of superstition to proclaim that he was capable 
of doing much more than his countrymen at that time thought.” 
Russick Lal Mulick then expressed regret that he had not known 
Rammohun Roy personally, and eulogized his efforts for the aboli- 
tion of the Suttee, in which work of humanity he stood almost a- 
lone. He dwelt also upon his generous promotion of the education 
of the natives by founding a school for Hindoo boys and employing 
teachers. The speaker praised the motive of Rammohun Roy’s vi- 
sit to England, and though he could not help condemning some 
provisions of the new Charter, asserted that to the Rajuh India is 
indebted for its best clauses. A subscription amounting to 6000 
rupees was then collected, for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the great reformer: to which Lord W, Bznrincx, the Governor 
General, has since added 500 rupees. 


—@— 
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Died, on Wednesday, January 14, at Inver, near Larne, 
Joun Barxuir, Esq. in the 64th year of his age. 

The amiability of histemper, and the kindness of his dispositions 
are well known, and do not require the aid of an obituary in order 
to keep them in the recollection of his friends, 


SAMUEL Bruce, SEN. Esq. 


Died, on Sunday, January 18, at his seat at Elmfield, County of 
Dublin, in the 735d year of his age, Samurn Brucz, Esq. late of 
Dame-Street, Stockbioker and Notary public. 

This highly-respected gentleman acquired and retained the esteem 
and regard of all classes of his fellow-citizens by the uprightness and 
integrity of his conduct during a long and active life. Endowed by 
nature with a cool, reflecting, and intelligent mind, which he suce 
cessfully devoted to the consideration of financial affairs, he possess. 
ed such sagacity and foresight on these subjects, that the most ex. 
perienced persons appealed to his opinion with deference, and held 
it in the very highest estimation. He was constantly entrusted in 
his professional business with the transaction of affairs of great 
magnitude, and with the management of property both public and 
private to vast amounts; and he proved himself at all times worthy 
both of public and of private confidence, justly deserving the char- 
acter of “a faithful steward.”—Inheriting from a leng line of 
honoured ancestors a name connected with moral worth and un- 
stained by reproach, his conduct through life was worthy of his race. 
In political principles he was'a steady and consistent friend of civil 
and religious liberty.) In religious sentiment he was a: Bible Chris- 
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tian, and consequently a decided Unitarian. The efficacy of Uni- 
tarian views as a guide in the practice of life was exemplified in the 
unswerving uprightness of his conduct through a very extensive 
course of professional occupation ; and their influence as a fountain 
of comfort at the close of this earthly scene, was manifested by his 
pious resignation in much bodily suffering; and» by his serene com- 
posure at the prospect of dissolution, His remains were interred, 
on Thursday the 22d January, in the family burial ground, in the 
church yard of St. Mary’s parish, The funeral service was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Armstrong; co-pastor of the Presbyterian congre. 
gation of Strand-street, of which Mr. Bruce was a member, and in 
which his father and brother had been ministers. 


Miss Varian: Mrs. W. Dowpen : W. Crawrorp, Esa, 
Mrs. Maziere: Mrs. Netison: Ricup. Lane, Ese. 


Extract from a sermon preached to the Presbyterian congregation 
of Cork, after a period of severe affliction and trial to many of 
its members. ‘The text, ‘In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions.” 

** The events that occur in small societies, are soon known to all 
their members. They are not only known, but there is a sympathe- 
tic influence, which pervading the whole of the limited circle, ele- 
vates or depresses the atmosphere of mind within its sphere. 

«© Small is the boundary of that circle to which I now address 
myself, and in the population of our extensive city, our society 
appears like a mote on the balance. But few as may be our mem- 
bers, the moral power of that few is widely influential, and every 
thing connected with the well-being of our members, is considered 
as matter of general interest to our fellow-citizens, 

*: The calamitous events which have of late befallen us, must have 
awakened deep regret in the hearts of our friends; and we have 
every reason to think, called forth very general sympathy for our 
sufferings. It is not long since we lamented the departure of a 
“ virgin daughter of our Israel,”’* Even since that time, a quadru- 
ple series of losses nas been sustained by our society, each portion 
of which has caused deep regret in the hearts of the survivers, 

‘The first onset of death, that king of terrors against our little 
citadel, commenced at this time with the removal of a mother,t a 
youthful partner of a youthful husband, taken in the prime and vi- 
gour of life frora orphan children and endearing friends. And 
although in the discharge of the relative duties of daughter, wife, 
and mother, few might be found to equal, and none to surpass; yet 
did she not in the eyes of God seem too good for a residence in the 
*¢ mansions of her father,” and she hath been called thither to her 
rest, at the period when we had anticipated for her a long life of 
usefulness in this world. But we hope she is there enjoying a por- 
tion of that bliss which the Redeemer promised to his faithful fol- 
lowers ; while to us is left the melancholy reflection that we shall 
behold her no more as an inhabitant of this world. 

“The second privation we endured, was the loss of one who had 
long been the personification of moral worth in our city.f The 
father of a large and respectable family—the friend of the poor— 


* Miss Varian, «+ Mrs, ‘William Dowden, 4) ¢ William Crawford, Esq, 
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the benefactor of the distressed—the encourager of the industrious, 
and the consistent philanthropist ; whose name was the safeguard 
against the attacks of intolerance and bigotry; whose purse was 
ever open to the needy, and whose heart was kind and charitable 
to all. Placed at the head of the commercial affairs of a great city, 
his sterling integrity won “ golden opinions” from his fellow citi- 
zens, while his unobtrusive piety secured to him the deep veneration 
of his fellow-worshippers, in this little corner of our Zion. His 
seat is now vacant of that respected form, which for nearly half a 
century occupied its pannels on each hallowed sabbath of rest; but 
‘his memory still lives to stimulate his descendants to lives and ac- 
tions of a similar tendency, and speaks to all the sacred admonition, 
*‘ Go and do thou likewise,” ¢ 

. “The third loss which our society has suffered within a little month 
was that. of asister who had long been an unwilling absentee from 
our social acts of devotion.* Year after year had brought her only 
the melancholy news of her children buried in one grave. Firmly 
she heard the appalling news, and when seated on the earth, herself 
in person the afflicted victim of the visitation of God, during many 
a long and weary day, throughout many a long and sleepless night, 
she endured the chastening of her Almighty Father, breathiag. 
ever the language of resignation to the Divine will;—-“ Father, not 
my will, but thine be done.” ee 

“The fourth was a stranger.+ She had not in person entered those 
walls, having but a few days before her illness visited this city ; but 
her heart had preceded her appearance, and:she had arisen on the 
morning of the last but one sabbath to join us here in uniting toge- 
ther our voices in the praises of Jehovah. Alas! she was not per- 
mitted to accomplish her pious intention, She was forced at the 
moment of her preparation to retire to that bed of suffering from 
which she arose no more an inhabitant of this world. But her last 
departing hour was not without its consolations; her.expiring words 
were full of her hope in the merey of God, as revealed in Christ 
Jesus, and assurance of meeting her departed relatives in those re~ 
gions of purity and peace, where the Redeemed of the Lord shall 
dwell—where the stranger shall find a welcome anda happy home— 
where all her labours and journeyings of mortal life having had an 
end, we trust that she is ranked among the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and in their society approaching for ever the throne of the 
Living God.” 

P. S, As soon as the preacher had descended from the pulpit, 
the intelligence reached him of the death of a sixth mem- 
ber of the congregation, Richard Lane, esq. the highly respected 
Mayor of the City, who was ealled away in the vigor,of manhood 
and in the very commencement of the discharge of the duties of his 
high office. From the sterling integrity of Mr. Lane’s character in 
this his native city, his fellow-citizens of every religious and politi- 
cal sect and party had expected great advantages to arise to their 
public institutions from his administration of the affairs connected 
with the office of chief magistrate, Deep and sincere have been 
their regrets at his departure, while his friends will long mourn his 
loss as that of a beloved and respected brother. 


%* Mrs Maziere, of Petersfield, + Mrs. Jane Neilson, widow of Dr, Neilson. 
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LOVE TO GOD, AND LOVE TO MAN. 


Tae three Christian Graces are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Faith respects the doctrines of religion ; Char- 
ity its precepts, and Hope its promises. Charity and 
Love are expressed by the same word in the original 
language of the New Testament ; and love comprehends 
the whole of practical religion. ‘On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

This comprehensive virtue is divided into love to God, 
and love to man; and these are the two pillars on which 
practical religion rests. The one includes every senti- 
ment and duty that we owe to God; and the other, all 
our obligations to promote the spiritual and temporal 
interests of our neighbour, and of mankind in general. 

When we consider the vast interval between their 
objects, God and man, we must suppose these affections 
to be widely different ; and yet they must agree in some 
common quality, since they are called by the same name, 
' They agree as far as they imply affection ; but the nature 
of this affection must vary according to its object ; 
and each of these objects may be considered in such 
different points of view as to call for different de- 
grees and modifications of love. If we contem- 
plate God, as the Supreme Being merely, invested 
with all the incomprehensible attributes belonging to 
the First Cause of all, Infinity, Eternity, Omnipotence, 
and Self-existence, we can hardly say, that the Deity is 
an object of love. We cannot love what is incompre- 
hensible. The object of affection must be commensurate 
both with our understandings and our feelings, at least 
in the aspect in which we contemplate it. If we know 
no more of God than this, he would rather be an object 
of terror, ‘astonishment and awe, than of love-—Our 
emotions are very different, when we reflect on God, as 
our Creator and Protector; as ‘the Being who supplies 
our wants,—contributes bountifully to all our enjoyments, 
and as our Father in heaven. -In*like manner our love 
for man must vary Widely in degree, when we consider 
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him merely as a human creature, and when we look upon 
him in the capacity of a friend, a brother, ora father. 
The love of God has been carried to an extravagant 
excess by enthusiasts and mystics; and writers of piety 
more rational than theirs, and feelings more lively than 
ours, often express themselves on this subject in such a 
manner as to make us envy their sensations. Among 
the generality of Christians, however, this fundamental 
and inestimable part of the religious character is ata 
low ebb. This is occasioned, partly, by the indulgence 
of vicious affections, or, at best, of worldly attachments. 
Therefore it is written, “ Love not the world; neither 
the things of the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father isnot inhim.” It is verynatural, 
that criminal propensities should withdraw our thoughts 
and our affections from God, for they are incompatible 
with them; and. an inordinate attachment, even to pur- 
suits that are innocent, if not carried to excess, will 
equally divert us from the love of God; for we “ cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” While, therefore, one half 
of the world is immersed in pleasure, and the other in- 
volved in business, either of gain or ambition, we cannot 
wonder, that “ the love of many is waxed cold,” especi- 
ally as all these pursuits so naturally lead men into vices 
and crimes. Retirement, meditation and innocent oceu- 
pations are essential to the growth of a devotional frame 
of mind; yet, though they are essential, they are not 
always sufficient ; for this decay of divine love is often 
occasioned by too cold and philosophical a contemplation 
of the divine nature. A philosophical turn of mind, 
however, though inconsistent with a fanatical, enthusi- 
astic affection, is not incompatible with the love of God, 
as required in the gospel. A philosopher, or one who 
has imbibed philosophical ideas of the Divinity, may 
feel not only veneration and esteem, but a degree of 
sentimental attachment, that may engage him to dwell 
on his nature and his works ; the conduct of his provi- 
dence, and his revealed will with pleasure, gratitude and 
affection, He may learn to obey him from a pure prin- 
ciple of love, a sincere desire of pleasing, a disinterested 
anxiety to rise in his estimation. He may even bring 
himself to sacrifice life itself with all its most alluring 
enjoyments, its most beloved connexions, and its most 
flattering prospects, merely because he conceives that 
this is agreeable to God, or contributes to the forwarding 
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of some object or cause, that seems conformable to the 
divine will. He may learn to do all this with pleasure, 
and to be glad of an opportunity of testifying his affec- 
tion. He may acquire so profound and effectual a sense 
of the moral perfections of the Deity, and the amiable 
nature of his divine character, if we may use such ex- 
pressions, as to act in this manner without any aid from 
motives of interest or even of gratitude,—without any 
expectations from the providence of God, as exercised in 
his behalf, or that of his friends, but purely from a love 
for his perfections. This, I say, may be conceived pos- 
sible. It is, however, the highest degree of divine love, 
and will by many be thought, and by more be found, to 
be unattainable ; but, surely, it cannot be deemed ex- 
travagant, when personal dependence and personal obli- 
gations are added to the account. A man who duly 
estimates the gift of existence, reason and understanding, 
of humane affections and a capacity for religion, with 
all the attendant blessings annexed to our rational nature, 
will rather esteem the want of such affections an un- 
natural defect.» Still more must our own deficiency in 
these respects confound and humble us, when we take 
into account the process of redemption ;—the care with 
which the Almighty has watched over the moral and 
religious interests of his creatures from the beginning 
of the world; and the signal display of the divine grace 
and mercy in the salvation of mankind by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The habitual contemplation of such subjects 
would have a natural tendency to kindle divine love ; to 
suppress every wish that did net accord with the divine 
will; to place one’s happiness in pleasing God, and to 
worship him witha degree of warmth and delight, to 
which we are, in general, strangers. 

_ As our love to God is founded, not only on gratitude 
for favours conferred, but also on esteem for his gracious 
and benevolent nature in general; so with respect to 
mankind, we have many reasons to love them, arising 
from sympathy, relationship, and friendly intercourse ; 
and with regard to individuals, they are often possessed 
of amiable qualities, which independently of any personal 
connexions, may claim our esteem and love. This last 
source of affection, however, can hardly produce any 
fervent love to mankind in general. Their character is 
of too mixed and dubious a nature to warrant the same 
degree or even kind of affection, which we feel for a 
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worthy and amiable individual; but there are so many 
points of contact,—so many sympathies, enjoyments and 
sufferings common to all; we are so combined. by our 
common nature, and by our relation to God and his 
creation, that there is still sufficient ground for mutual 
affection. This will, no doubt, be inferior to what we 
feel for a kinsman ‘or a friend; but still it may be de- 
nominated love. It will incline us to consider every 
man, at first sight, as a being entitled to our sympathy 
and good offices ; as one whom we should consider as a 
friend, till we shall find cause to change our opinion. 
Even after we have discovered some imperfections, we 
should avoid conceiving a dislike for him as long as we 
can; and though we may have reason, from experience, 
to distrust and shun him, we should, in every case, be 
on our guard against beholding him with hatred, malig- 
nity or any hostileemotion. As far as reason will allow 
us, we should sympathize with him, apologise for his 
deficiencies and frailties; and “believe and hope alk 
things favourable of him,” since we ourselves also are in 
“the body.” As love to man is more in our power than 
love to God, so it is made a first step to it. “If aman 
love not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen.’ Love to God is also 
used as an inducement to love our neighbour. ‘“ He 
that loveth God should love his neighbour also.” The 
love of God to us is also a persuasive to love one ano-~ 
ther. “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to 
love one another.” 

The relation of man to man, considered in the most ge- 
neral view, is a sufficient foundation for love to the whole 
species; and, accordingly, our affection should extend to 
them all. This, however, must be faint, when compar- 
ed with that excited by more intimate connexions ; and 
even in these our love must vary, not only in proportion 
to our relationship, but also to their merit. It is im- 
possible, that we should love an enemy with the ardour 
of friendship ; or astranger with that degree of affection 
which we reserve for the members of our own family ; 
neither is it agreeable to reason that we should take a 
base and villainous person to our bosoms, as we would 
one of a meritorious and amiable character. With re- 
gard to merit, however, we should be always on our 
guard against a propensity “to judge our brother, or to 
set at nought our brother.” We should also be cauti- 
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ous of suffering our esteem, or our affectionate feelings 
to be repressed by suspicion, jealousy, or ill-founded 
rumours ; and should study to resist as much as possi- 
ble the unavoidable effect of his frailties, vices and 
crimes, If we cannot continue to behold him with any 
affection, that deserves the name of love, we should at 
least view him with pity. 

If we had it in our power to do good to all, it might 
be our duty to enter into no discrimination of character. 
We should then “do good to all,” according as we had 
opportunity and ability, without any farther limitation. 
As this, however, is not the case, it is added, “ espe- 
cially to those who are of the household of faith.” The 
reason of the case requires the same specification, as to 
any other connexion which has a peculiar claim on our 
regard. ‘ God is kind to all, even to the evil and un- 
thankful ;’ at least as far as the course of Providence is 
concerned ; because he has it in his power to be so: but 
as we are limited in our power, we must be select in our 
objects. The propensity should be to diffuse happiness 
as widely as possible: but when there is a competition 
and we are obliged to make a choice, it would ,be con- 
trary to human reason to prefer vice to virtue; or to 
withhold a portion from a good man, and give it to a 
bad one, who had no more need of it than he. We may 
be allowed, on the contrary, to bestow favours in great- 
er abundance on those who are not only more deserving 
of them, but who will apply them to better purposes, than 
others. Thus far, I should suppose, we may judge our 
brethren and presume to reward merit, and discourage 
vice ; though, when no such competition exists, we should 
not decline to relieve the distresses even of the evil and 
unthankful. Thus shall we keep as near the Divine 
character as we can. The reason why we cannot imi- 
tate it in all respects is, that the Almighty is unlimited 
in his riches; and let him give ever so much to the wice 
ked, he has still enough for the good; whereas, what 
we bestow upon one is subtracted from another. 

I do not wish, however, to encourage a taste for spe- 
culation concerning the means of promoting the most 
general happiness. This is unwarrantable in the wisest 
among us; and is presumptuous and dangerous in the 
bulk of mankind. While, indeed, we confine ourselves 
to a more liberal extension of bounty to deserving ob- 
jects, and enlarge our liberality in proportion to the 
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good effect it is likely to produce, without stinting the’ 
claims of others, we cannot deserve censure; but we 
are guilty of great presumption, when we withhold our 
assistance from our fellow-creatures, merely because 
they are undeserving, though we can befriend them 
without injury to ourselves or others; and this, on the 
supposition, that we are extending the sum~ of human 
happiness by declinir z to relieve the necessities of the 
individual. We may promote the general happiness by 
doing good to individuals ; and may serve them on this 
principle, because we are sure, that in the meantime, 
we are doing some good, obeying the precept to love 
our brethren, and doing ill to none; but to suppress our 
benevolent affections in particular cases, with a view to 
promoting the cause of virtue and happiness, is a pre- 
sumptuous usurpation of the divine attribute. “Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord.” Even 
justice should be assimilated to loving kindness and 
tender mercy: and whatever the office of a magistrate 
may require, owr views should be confined to brotherly 
love; orif we extend them, in some cases, somewhat 
beyond the individual, we should still be on our guard 
against inflicting personal misery, as the means of pro- 
moting general happiness. This mode of acting pre- 
supposes a knowledge both of private character, and of 
the divine government; which are equally removed 
from our sphere of duty and of knowledge. If we re- 
lieve a vicious person in distress, we are sure of doing 
some good, though we may not contribute to the gene- 
ral happiness of society: but if we decline minister- 
ing to his necessities, we are sure of occasioning some 
misery to the individual, with very little, if any, pros- 
pect of serving the community, 

It is sufficiently obvious, that we owe many duties to 
God and Man; to God, both abstractedly considered, 
and as related to us ; both as Almighty, Infinitely Wise, 
and Supremely Good, and as our Creator, Preserver and 
Benefactor ; to man, both as our fellow-creature, and 
as our countryman, fellow-citizen, friend and kinsman. 
It may not, however, be equally clear, why we are re- 
quired to love the Lord with all our heart and soul, and 
our neighbour as ourselves. Would it not be enough, 
if we did our duty without regard to motives or feelings ; 
or if we performed it from a pure, unimpassioned mo- 
tive, without insisting on those affections and emotions, 
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which it is so difficult for us to command, and of which 
some are perhaps incapable? May we not rest in that 
saying of the beloved disciple ; “ this is the love of God, 
that. we keep his commandments ?” 

Perhaps some of less susceptible feelings may be un- 
der a necessity of resting in this, and yet may find ac- 
ceptance; but this must be considered as an inferior 
state to that of love to God and man; and the reason 
why these affections are required from all who are ca- 
pable of them, and an assiduous cultivation of them im- 
posed upon all, without exception, as a duty, is abun- 
dantly plain. 

What we do with affection, we do with pleasure ; and 
what we take pleasure in, we shall do well and constantly. 
A duty affectionately performed, contributes to our own 
enjoyment, and to the happiness of the object of our 
benevolence. We seldom fail in our duty to those whom 
we love. We rather exceed in our good offices to them. 
If we fail in promoting their real interests, it is from 
too great a desire to please and gratify. On the other 
hand, if we are unimpassioned and indifferent, we can- 
not feel pleasure; and if we feel no pleasure, but act 
from cold conviction and reluctant. principle, our duty 
will be often neglected, or performed in a languid, inef- 
fectual manner ; so as to be of little use or gratification 
to. others, and to have no beneficial effect on our own 
minds, Besides, if brotherly love be not encouraged, 
self-love, and that perversion of it, called selfishness, 
will usurp the direction of our conduct; and if we act 
purely from a regard to our own interest, ease or plea- 
sure, others will be equally indifferent to us. The 
reverse of this will take place, if we cultivate social 
affections ; for it is the dictate of our nature, to love those 
who love us. This is an instinct that can hardly be re- 
sisted by the vilest of mankind. “If ye love those only 
who love you, what thank have you; do not even the 
publicans the same‘?” . Ingratitude has, therefore, been 
always reckoned an unnatural vice. 

The truth of these observations appears in the languid 
manner in which their relative duties are performed by 
most men. If we love God with all our heart and soul, 
we shall wurship him with greater ardour ; serve him 
with greater constancy, and promote his will with great- 
er zeal. If we love our neighbour as ourselves, self- 
love and brotherly love will combine. We shall not 
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only do to him, as we wish him to do to us; but as we 
would do to ourselves. For want of this affection, our 
charity, which is the boasted virtue of the age, degene- 
rates into a formal, ostentatious display of wealth. In 
what a frigid and even insolent manner do men frequent- 
ly exercise this virtue, if virtue it may then be called 
How differently is it practised by the few who take 
pleasure in it, and are actuated by humane and tender 
affections ; with what tenderness, delicacy and sympathy! 
what zeal, self-denial and perseverance, even as amother 
tendeth her sick child! Affection and sympathy are 
the means, which providence employs to secure the per- 
formance of all important duties, and particularly the 
endearing charities of domestic life, whether parental, 
filial or fraternal. Our Lord, therefore, consults our 
happiness as well as our duty in these injunctions. If 
we be inspired with love to God, and love to man, all 
our actions will be pleasing to ourselves, as well as 
gratifying to our neighbours, and acceptable to God. 
The principle of love will enlighten and invigorate our 
minds in the knowledge and performance of every duty, 
sacred, civil and domestic. Domestic affection will pre- 
serve us from being blinded by any selfish propensity or 
malignant passion; a pure and single mind will guide us 
in a straight way; a benevolent heart will make ita 
path of pleasantness and peace, and it will terminate in 
a mansion prepared for us by our gracious Redeemer. 


Nemo. 
—=>——. 


BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS, 
(Continued from p. 12.) 


CHAPTER Y. 


V. I. And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a 
mountain [or hill] ; and when he was set [seated ], his 
disciples came unto him. 

He chose a hill as best fitted for being heard and seen 3; and he 
sat down according to the usage of the Jewish Doctors, Luke iv. 20. 
‘¢ He closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister and sat 
down, and he began to say unto them,”’ &ec, ; 

YV.3. Blessed are the poor in spirit, [humble and 
lowly! for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. [Such were 
most likely to become his disciples, and fitted for the 
kingdom of heaven]. : 
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V. 4. Blessed are they that mourn [for their sins, or 
bear afflictions with resignation ]. 

V. 5. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth [or land]. 


The Greek word, like the corresponding word earth in English, 
is ambiguous in this and many other passages. 


V. 13. Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
have lost its savour, wherewith shall 1r be salted? 
[ Who shall teach the teacher ?] It is good for nothing 
but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of men. 

Maundrell mentions insipid salt. ‘* He broke off from a small 
precipice in the valley of salt, a piece exposed to the sun, rain, and 
air: which, though it had the sparks and particles of salt, yet had 
perfectly lost its savour.” This salt might in some places be so 
plentiful, as not only to be thrown out on the paths and highways, 
but used for repairing them. 


V.14. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is: 
set on a hill cannot be hid. 


Upon you the eyes of men will be fixed; and your conduct can 
no more be hid from the inspection of men, than a city erected on 
the summit of a hill, 


V. 15. Neither do men light a candle [a lamp], and 
put it under a bushel [a measure], but on a candlestick 
[a stand], and it giveth light to all that are in the 
house. 

The Jews did not use candles, 


V.17. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Do not think I am come to abrogate the law of Moses, and the 
prophets: I am only come to supply their deficiencies, and to give 
mankind a more complete system of religion, 


V.18. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot [ Heb. jod], or one tittle [dot] shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 

These are the smallest characters in Hebrew. That is, shall never 
pass away. Our Lord uses popular language to express an impos- 
sibility. 

V. 19. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven, [or in, the church of 
Christ. ] 
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This relates to the moral part ‘of the Law of Moses, \not tothe 
ceremonial or Levitical, as appears from the following examples, 
v, 21, 22, 

V. 20. For I say unto you, that except your righte- 
ousness shall exceed [or excel] the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven [either the church of Christ or the 
kingdom of glory]. , 

V. 21. Ye have heard that it was said by [Gr. to] 
them of old time: Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. 

V. 22. But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of 
the judgment: and whosoever shail say to his brother, 
Raca, [| vain fellow, 2 Sam. vi.20] shall be in danger of 
the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell-fire. 

The judgment and council were courts of judicature among the 
Jews. The judgment took cognizance of common petty cases, and 
could inflict but slight punishments. The cowncif was a more au- 
gust and venerable court, and inflicted greater. By images taken 
from these Jewish eourtsiare the different degrees of future punish- 
ments represented.’ That of the judgment denotes the lowest de- 
gree: that of the Sanhedrim, or council, a higher: the valley of 
Hinnom the highest. Here they burned bones, the dead carcases 
of animals, the refuse and offal of the numerous victims; and, 
from the fires which were kept constantly burning there, it was fre- 
quently used as the emblem or symbol of hell. 

Instead of such unbecoming language you should practise gen- 
tleness and forgiveness of injuries. 

V. 23, 24. If, therefore, thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee; leave there thy gift [or offering] 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

V. 25. Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 

As prudent men prefer a composition with an adversary to going 
before a judge, so it is better, if you have offended any one or have 
a quarrel with any one, to settle your dispute with him in time, 
while you may in the present life, than to defer it to the day of 
judgment, * 

V. 29. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
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whole body should be cast into hell. [Gr. Gehenna, or 
the valley of Hinnom, v. 22.} 


If any thing as dear to thee asa right eye or right hand, be the 
cause of sin, you must part with it. The eye to be plucked out, is 
the eye of concupiscence, and the hand to be cut off, is the hand of 
violence and vengeance; that is, these passions are to be checked 
and subdued, let the conflict cost us what it may. 


V. 32. Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery ; 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery. 


Such a man commits adultery, if he marries again while his 
wife is living ; and he causes her to commit adultery, if she marries 
again during his life; in which latter case, her second husband is 
an adulterer. 


VY. 34. Swear not at all. 


This prohibition relates to the sinful and profane use of common 
oaths in conversation, see y. 57. ‘* Let your communication be yea, 
yea, nay, nay; for whatsvever is more than these cometh of evil ;” 
and was not meant to apply tooaths administered on sulemn occasions 
for the purposes of justice. Compare Deut, vi. 15; x. 20, Our Lord 
answered. on his oath, when adjured by Pilate, and Paul usesthe 
form and substance of an oath when he says, ‘* God is my witness ;”’” 
and ‘* I call God for arecord upon my soul,” The following in- 
stances were vulgar and“profane imprecations, and therefore for- 
hidden, 


V. 38. Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and.a tooth for a tooth. 


Retaliation was agreeable to the law of Moses: Exod. xxi,.24 ; 
but our Lord does not mean to censure Moses or the Law, but re- 
fers to the practice of the Scribes who had perverted it, in favour 
of private revenge, The Law did not grant this privilege to indi- 
viduals, but to the magistrates, to restrain violence and injustice. 


V. 39. But I say unto you that ye resist not evil, &c. 


These precepts relate to small matters, and are byperbolical and 
proverbial expressions, It is probable that those precepts in this 
discourse which have so strong an appearance of hard sayings, were 
confined to our Lord’s early disciples in their peculiar circumstan- 
ces. The spirit of them, however, is still binding ; and requires 
that patience and forbearance under injuries and affronts, which is 
best calculated to preserve the peace of our own minds, as well as 
of the world at large. Our Lord did not “turn the other cheek,” 
when smitten by the/soldier ; and Paul. claimed his privilege as a 
Roman,. when the Centurion would have ordered him to be scour- 
ged ; and he afterwards appealed from the Roman governor to Cesar. 


. V.A1. And whosoever shall compel thee. to go with 
him a mile, go with him twain. 
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The Greek word is derived from the Persian Angari, These were 
public couriers, who in executing the orders of government,hiad the 
power to press horses and men to go with them and.assist them, in 
accomplishing the object of their mission. In imitation of» this 
policy, the Roman couriers assumed authority to) press men: into: 
their service, 


CHAPTER VI, 


V.1. Take heed that ye do not your ‘alms before 
men [with a view] to be seen of [by ] them. 

Y.2, Do not sound a trumpet before thee as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you 
they have their reward,—[namely the praise of men at 
which they aimed ; but no more. ] 

Make no ostentatious display of your charity. 


V. 9. Hallowed be thy name. 

Sanctified be ruou: for the name of God is equivalent to God 
himself, see Psalm, xx. i. 

V. 10. Thy kingdom come, 

May the gospel prevail and rule over the world, 

V. 11. Give us this day our daily bread. [necessary 
sustenance for this day. | 

V.12. And forgive our debts as we forgive our debtors, 


Forgive our omissions and violations of the duties we owe ta 
thee, in like manner as (or for) we forgive our debtors, see Luke, 
xi, 4. For we also forgive,” &c. Debts and sins, debtors and sin- 
ners are equivalent terins. See Luke, xi. 4; xiii. 4. : 


V. 13. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. 


Knowing our own frailty, we pray that the course of thy providence 
may not involve us in trials or temptations; but rather do thou de 
liver us from them when they occur. 


V..13. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 


the glory, for ever. Amen. 

This prayer we offer unto rHEE ; for thine is universal pomINION ; 
and rower to grant our petitions, and the welfare of thy creatures 
is thy auory. 

V, 22, 23, The light of the body is the eye; if hats? 
fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is THAT darkness ! 


Asa lamp is the light of a house, [v. 15.] so is the eye the light 
or lamp of the body. If the eye be sound and clear, you walk in 
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light 5° But if it be disordered or extinguished, you mistake the way, 
or walk in darkness. Thus if the light that is 1n thee be darkened, 
how much more grievous is that darkness, the darkness of the un- 
derstanding and the soul, ignorance and sin ! 


V. 24. No man can serve [with equal affection] two 
masters [ of different dispositions.] Ye cannot serve God 
and)mammon [money. ] 

V. 25. Take no thought [Gr.be not over-anxious] for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? 

-Our blessed Lord here teaches us that God, who gives the greater 
blessing, will generally also bestow the less, 

Be not solicitous or unhappy about meat and drink, in order to 
prolong your life, nor about dress and clothing to adorn your person 
and protect yourself from cold, Is not life a greater gift than meat, 
and the body than clothing? 


V. 27. Which of you by taking thought can add one 
enbit unto his stature ? 
You grow from infancy to manhood, without care or thought on your 
Part, and you cannot add an inch to your stature, or take one from 
allis done for you. In this asin every thing else you must 
depend upon providence. “If ye then be not able to do that which 
is least, why take ye thought for the rest ?” Luke, xii. 26, A 
cubit here may be taken indefinitely for any measure, 


V. 32. For after all these things do the Gentiles seek. 
V. 33. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto 
ou. 
: Ye are to “seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,”” 
the righteousness required by him, with the same earnestness of 
endeavour as. earthly-minded men use about the things of this 
world; and depend upon providence for your worldly success. 
Heathen and Gentile are respectively derived from a Greek and 
Latin word of the same import, and signify unbelievers. As the 
Greeks and Romans considered all other nations as Barbarians, so 
the Jews called them all Heathens or Gentiles. 


V. 34. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thera he 

It is not wise to aggravate the evils of to-day by anticipating 
those of to-morrow ; and those of to-morrow, by anticipating those 
of the following day ; for thus we shall double the evils of every day. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Vv. 1. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 


This precept has nothing to do with the technical administration 
of justice for the punishment and prevention of crimes ; but applies 
to the ordinary intercourses of life. 

Be not prone to censure others, lest you provoke God to judge 
you with the like severity. 


JISW OPs! 


EB 
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V. 3. And why beholdest thou the mote | [ Gr.’ splin- 
ter] that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the, 
beam that is in thine own eye ? 

Splinter corresponds better than mote with beam, and the whole 
was a proverbial expression: “ Take the beam out of thine own eye.” 
Light and great faults were meant. 


~'V.6. Give not that which is holy [things to be eaten. 
only by the priests] unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you. 

There is caution to be used as to instruction and admonition; 
which are uselessly and imprudently bestowed on the hardened and 
incorrigible. 

This text may be improved by transposition, thus: ‘“ Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, lest they turn and rend you ; and 
cast not your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet.” 

Dogs and swine were unclean animals and represent base cha 
racters. 


V.7, 8. Ask, and it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; for 
every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, 
findeth ; and to him that. knocketh, it shall be opened. 


Among men, if you wish to obtain a favour, you ask for it; if 
you would find any thing you have fost, you seek’for it ; if you wish 
to'get-into a house, you knock at the door; and, in general,) you 
obtain what you ask for, you find what you seek for, and the, door 
is opened when you knock at it. Such too is the nature and con- 
dition of prayer to God. If ye would receive’ a favour, ye must 
ask; if ye would find the truth, ye must seek ; and ye must knoek 
at the door of mercy, if ye would get in. 


V. 12. Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this 
is the law and the prophets. 


Make the condition of your fellow-creatures your own, and be- 
haye to others in the same manner, as you would think reasonable, 
if you were in their‘cireumstances, and they in’ yours.’ This! ins 
cludes the whole system) of duty) in the Juaw and the Prophetss: “A 
judge is: not to acquit a criminal, because he himself.in, a, similar 
situation would wish for pardon, since he! could not think, itxeason=, 
able.or, right to do so. 


V.14. Because [but], strait is the gate, ide 
There are two ways and.two gates leading throughilife. , Choose 
ye the strait gate and the narrow way of ‘piety, and. self-denial, 


which lead to life eternal ; for the broad way and the wide gate of 
vice and folly lead to destruction. 


V. 15. Beware. of false prophets. {guides, plausible 
and selfish men]. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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~ My pear Frrevp,—You have freely opened to me, 
in your last letter, the painfully unsettled state of your 
mind with respect to religion; and have called upon me 
earnestly, “even as I value our time-tried friendship,” 
to give you my advice. With such a request I feel 
bound to comply ; the invocation shall therefore be re- 
sponded to, with my whole heart. 

Not only, my dear friend, has our attachment been 
tried,.as you say, by time ; but it has passed an ordeal 
still more difficult to be borne. There was a period, 
not a distant one, in which we were both zealous for the 
success of those opinions denominated Calvinistic. After 
‘a patient inquiry into the meaning of the Scriptures, I 
became convinced that the theological system of Calvm 
was an invention of man, unsupported by Revelation, 
and hostile to the first principles of Christianity. I, of 
course, avowed my change of sentiment, and united 
‘myself to one of those religious bodies, in which alone 
difference of religious opinion is tolerated, and a sub- © 
‘scription to Calvinistic creeds is not enforced. To you, 
questions of Theology were at that time new, and the 
‘discussion of them uninteresting, or disagreeable ; your 
mind fully occupied by the pursuits of science and lite- 
rature, retained its former religious sentiments. Yet 
notwithstanding this difference of opinion on religious 
‘subjects, (a difference which has often broken the bonds 
of affection, and loosed the cords of love,) we preser- 
ved our youthful friendship. We knew one another's 
hearts too well, not to perceive that each was a sincere 
‘believer in the opinions which he avowed. To me the 
frankness and honesty of your disposition were known ; 
‘and by you the shameful falsehoods and low scurrility 
which the bigots of your party published against me, 
were received with unmingled disgust. 

I have’ recalled these things to your memory, that 
‘you may the more willingly receive that honest, friendly, 
and sincere advice, for which you have so earnestly en- 
treated. 

Tadmit that your case is apparently a difficult one. 
You say you are a Trinitarian ; but not a Calvinist : that 
you believe in the truth of one part of the “ Westmin- 
‘ster Confession of Faith,” and in the falsehood of other 
‘parts of it; that you hold by the doctrine of the Deity 
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of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit; but reject.utterly as 
at variance with reason, justice, and common sense, as 
opposed to the whole scope, and purpose of divine reye- 
lation, the doctrines of unconditional election and repro- 
bation, original, sin, the condemnation of infants, and 
‘the power of the civil magistrate over the church. The 
‘question then is, can you continue in connexion, with 
-the Synod of Ulster? I answer, that as an honest man 
and a Christian, you cannot. Is it possible, my friend, 
that you can hesitate a moment in such a case 2? If there 
be any part of the “ Westminster Confession of Faith” 
in the truth of which you.do not believe, you are impe- 
ratively called upon, by the voice of honour,.by the 
voice of conscience, and by revelation, which is the voive 
of Deity, toavow your sentiments before the werld, to 
withhold your signature from a creed, part of which, 
you believe to be untrue, and to separate yourself from 
that body which would force you to stain your honour, 
and offend your God. Ask yourself, my dear friend, I 
beseech you, ask yourself with deep solemnity, as in 
-the immediate presence of God, the following questions, 
—lIs it possible that the doctrines of Calvinism can be 
true? Is God a respecter of persons ? Is the future 
destiny of every man irrevocably fixed before he enters 
-upon life; and hath the Creator of the universe fore-or- 
dained that the great majority of those human beings 
whom he hath called out of nothing into existence, 
whom he hath gifted with a love of knowledge and a 
capacity for happiness, should perish utterly, without 
remedy, and without hope? Is. this life after all no 
‘state of probation or of trial? Ave all the offers, of 
mercy to perishing sinners no more than a solemn moc- 
kery ?—But it is needless to pursue the subject further. 
On this point your opinions are as decidedly opposed to 
Calvinism as my own are. Let me repeat, then, in the 
most earnest and solemn manner, that you cannot eonti- 
nue in connexion with the “Synod of Ulster,” without 
the most dishonourable and mean hypocrisy. The rea- 
son isclear. Inthe Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the doctrine of fatalism is plainly and broadly stated. 
To the truth of this, you will presently be called upon 
to give public and solemn assent. What choice have 
you? You do not believe the doctrine, and your heart 
is changed indeed if you can play the hypocrite. I know 
there are methods of explaining away the harsh features 
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‘of Calvinism which some men of more prudence than 
honour adopt; but with these you have no concern. 
It is the “Confession of Faith’ as it is written, in the 
‘plain and obvious meaning of the words, that you are 
‘required to believe. ‘The Westminster Divines’ were 
at least honest and sincere Calvinists ; they have ‘stated 
the doctrine of predestination so clearly, that no man of 
common sense can mistake their meaning, and no man 
of common honesty will say, that that meaning is not 
perfectly plain. 
~The following extract from the’ “ Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith” leaves no room either for sophism or 
subterfuge, and the man who assents to the truth of 
the creed in which it is contained, without believing the 
doctrine which it so positively and so explicitly asserts, 
must have strange notions of truth and honour: © 

“ « By the decrees of God for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, aud others 
foreordained to everlasting death. 

*©These men and angels thus predestinated and foreordained are 
particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so cer- 
tain and.defimite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

“ Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 

the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his 
‘will; bath chosen in’ Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love; without any foresight of faith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other cause.in the creature, as 
conditions, or causes moving him thereunto; and all to, the praise 
of his glorious grace. 
~*¢'The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the un- 
“searchable counsel of ‘his own will; whereby he extendeth’ or with- 
‘holdeth' mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over hiscreatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath, for their sins, to the praise of his glorious justice.” (Conf. of 
Faith, chap, uw) 

- Lo this,strange, this peculiarly antichristian doctrine, 
you cannot assent ; yet these are the very, words of that 
ereed which.the Synod.of Ulster will force you to receive, 
and avow, if you.continue under their care. 1 need not 
refer to the other parts of the “Westminster Confession. 
of Faith,” to which you object as strongly ; the case al- 
ready statedis so, plain that he who runs may read, and 

-the conclusion which IJ haye mentioned above, can nei- 
ther be evaded nor opposed. It is, that if you continue 
with the Synod of Ulster,—if in the presence of God 
and man you assent to doctrines which you believe to be 
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untrue, you will degrade yourself im-your own opinicts 
and in, the opinion, of all, honourable men; of all parties; 

ou will wound, irremediably,-your conscience, and yow 
will sin, wilfully and deliberately against: God. 

When, therefore, .at the commencement of this letter 
I granted that your case was a difficultione, I hadno:in- 
tention. of acknowledging that your duty was either 
doubtful or obscure. 1 will not believe that you ‘can he- 
sitate, because L. know. that to a generous mind,’ hypo- 
crisy is, the most detestable of all crimes. 

The difficulty of your case does not, therefore, affect: 
the answer to your first question,—“Should D leave 
the Synod of Ulster ?”—but your second,—‘If I separate 
myself from that body; shall I relinquish altogether my: 
design. of, entering upon the office of the Christian 
Ministry; or, would you advise me to join some other 
religious denomination?” This is a much more difficult 
question, , Ihave considered it calmly, and will give 
you my honest opinion. 

Did I believe that your dispositions and habits were 
similar to those of many students whom I have known; 
I would at once advise you, to turn your thoughts: to: 
some other pursuit, and leave the unpleasant paths ‘of 
controversial theology. If 1 could believe that, your 
desires were fixed upon the usual objects of youthful 
ambition, wealth, power, or fame, I could warn you, that 
if you enter the Presbyterian church as a minister, itis: 
absolutely impossible to obtain any of these. A frugal 
competence, and respect within the narrow limits of ‘his 
parish, is all that a Presbyterian) minister can hope to 
enjoy ; and Iam persuaded that no disappointment ‘ean 
be more bitter and, grievous than that which awaits the’ 
aspirant.to the office of the Christian: ministry, whose 
mind is filled and agitated by worldly ambition, Did 
I believe, therefore, that yow had set your ‘heart upon 
the acquisition of, riches, er power, or fame, L would 
urge you to, engage, in business, or adopt some” other 
profession ; and 1 doubt not but that union of patience 
and enthusiasm which has always marked your character, 
would lead to ultimate success... \'To me, however,’ the 
disposition of your mind is so: well: known; that I’am’ 
persuaded none of these pursuits have charms for*you! 
Your studious and retired, habits; :your love of ‘know# 
ledge, and especially of religious knowledge, and your! 
zeal for the spread of Christian truth, and the. progres# 
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of human) imprevement;- seem ‘to’ have peculiarly fitted 
youi for) that office, which I‘ know you have always de- 
sired to: obtain—the : officer of the’ Christian ministry. 
My advice, therefore, iswhat you perhaps anticipate 
that -you continue to persevere, with all your former 
diligence, in your present course’ of ‘study; that you 
read the scriptures much, and books of controversy little ; 
that you reconsider, with deep attention, your present 
religious sentiments; and if, after such scrutiny you find 
yourself confirmed in the opinion, that the “ Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith” is, in many particulars, directly 
opposed to the most important doctrines of Christianity, 
that you make no secret of the discovery, but proclaim 
tothe world your sentiments ; and leave, immediately, 
that religious party, which would endeavour to usurp a 
tyrannical authority in the republic of conscience, and, 
with insolent impiety, lord it over God's heritage. 

Such is my advice; but J‘am well aware, my friend, 
that if you follow it, you will require firmness and cou- 
rage. You will require to prepare yourself for the 
slander and the calumny of your enemies—for the cold- 
ness. and desertion and perhaps (for religious animosity 
hath no limit) the hatred and treachery of friends. You 
must prepare yourself for knowing, practically, the truth 
of Christ's ever-appropriate declaration to his disciples, 
“¢Ifany man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his:cross and follow me.” 

» This, it is true, is the dark side of the picture ; for to 
recompense your difficulties, your sufferings, your trials, 
you will have the sweet remembrance of having done 
your duty honestly; you will have the noble conscious- 
ness of having braved the world’ rather than ‘stain your 
honour ; of having hazarded, with a glorions rashness, 
the loss of friends, of fortune, of popularity, for the cause 
of truth ; and above all, you will have the unspeakable 
consolation, in which the pious only can participate, the 
peace of mind that passeth understanding, and which is 
given asa reward to the Christian who hath nobly chosen 
to serve God rather than man, 

But if you! pursue this line of conduct, I do not he- 
sitate to predict, that.even in a temporal point of view, 
you will lose little, and gain much. When the Synod 
of, Ulster, -by the marrew-minded exclusiveness of its 
present, spirit, shall have forced you to leave its com- 
munion,;, you may find another church to which, (ex- 
cuse the partiality of a grateful heart) it is my honour 
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and my happiness to belong—a’ church which Provi- 
dence seems to have raised up amidst the intolerance 
and bigotry of the age, to the end, that the liberal and 
philanthropic spirit of Christianity might not be entirely 
overwhelmed by sectarian violence and party zeal—a 
church that is set apart asa city of refuge for all who 
reject human authority in matters of faith, and prefer 
the word of divine revelation to the false and impious 
parodies of it, which men call creeds. Here, thank 
God, there is an honourable retreat provided for all, 
whose free and manly minds, imbued with the indepen- 
dent spirit of Presbyterianism, cannot submit to the 
Alictation of secret conclaves, and private committees ; 
the leaders of which usurp a tyrannical authority over 
-eonscience, insult and browbeat all who are mean enough 
to submit to them; adopt the cant of Methodism, with- 
out its sincerity ; despise human learning, as the fox 
despised the grapes in the fable; and by their insolent 
attempts to substitute their ‘bald disjointed chat” for 
the lectures of a learned professor, expose themselves to 
the scorn, derision and ridicule of their own students. 

In the Remonstrant body you will be free from the 
domination of such masters ; and though you should 
continue to differ, as at present you do differ from many 
of the ministers of that body in your religious sentiments, 
yet this cannot in the slightest degree affect the cordi- 
ality of your reception among us ; for the very first, the 
fundamental principle of our union as‘a religious “com- 
munity is, that the portals of our church shall be open 
to Tvinitarians as well as to Unitarians ; to all who can 
believe in Christ Jesus our Lord, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, the redeemer of his people; to all 
who can subscribe the only Christian Creed,—the serip- 
tures of truth. 

I have now, my dear friend, given you my advice in 
the spirit of sincere affection ; [have many things to add 
by way of encouragement and persuasion ; for I will not 
conceal how anxious I am that the familiar friend of my 
youth should aid that holy cause to which Ihave devo- 
ted myself, and assist by his influence and his zeal,’the 
progress of pure and liberal Christianity. = thle 

But enough at present. Perhaps, if the many avocations 
of a country clergyman permit me, I shall write to you 
again upon the same subject. 
Your sincere friend, 

Kirkcubbin, February £0, 1835. Wm. Hue Donerty. 
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No. IX. 


(Continued from p. 40.) 


1 Cor. viii. 11. And through thy knowledge shall thy weak bro- 
ther perish for whom Christ died ? 

This passage seems to me yery strong against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. 
It presumes the possibility of perishing in some of those 
for whom Christ died; and is therefore destructive of 
that all-sufficiency that Calvinists ascribe to the death 
of Christ. It implies also, that we can cause one another 
to perish; and therefore, that a weak mortal can over- 
turn that perseverance which is established by a decree 
of the Almighty. This text of scripture and our carnal 
reason coincide, both admitting the precariousness of 
man’s mental state in every period of his sojourn here ; 
both, likewise, recognizing an instrumentality in one 
another’s improvement, and consequently that the Chris- 
tian’s state is not a work of supernatural power or 
influence. 

ix. 25, And every man that striveth for the mastery, is 
temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown ; but we, an incorruptible. 


Temperance is here said to be one of the means of 
striving for that mastery by which we are to obtain an 
incorruptible crown. Therefore that crown is not a 
thing already obtained so as to be never lost again; nor 
is that mastery a sudden thing, but gradually acquired 
by striving for it. 

26, 27. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly, so fight 
T, not as one that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection, lest that, by any means, when I have 

_preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away. 

One would think that the simple fact of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, admitting the possibility of 
himself being a cast-away, might haye checked the ar- 
rogant presumption of the high Calvinistie school. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the phrase, “I so run, 
not as uncertainly,” countenances the doctrine of Perse- 
yerance: but this would be. a “far-fetched” argument 

indeed ; for it is only said, that if he run he will cer- 
tainly attain the object of his race, not that he will 
succeed whether he run or not; and Paul speaks thus 
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by way of contrasting the Christian. race with the run- 
ning at the games of which he had been speaking, in 
which though they all ran with their utmost speed, only 
one could succeed. Inthe Christian'race, on the con- 
trary, every one that runs will certainly obtain the prize 
for which he runs. But strong and conclusive as this” 
passageiis, it yields to the tollowing : : 
x. 12. Wherefore, lethim that standeth take heed lest he fall 


What more direct and pointed expressions could be 
used? It follows a series of texts in which the apostle 
is applying the instances of backsliding among the Jews 
in former times, to the edification and warning of 
Christians, that they might be on their guard against 
similar delinquencies. 

The thirteenth chapter breathes the purest spirit of 
practical religion, characterizing that charity that is 
above faith ‘and hope, by its long-suffering and kind- 
ness, its freedom from envy, boasting, and pride: the 
absence of all unseemly behaviour, its moderation, 
mildness of temper, and inclination to think favourably 
of all: its repugnance to vice, its pleasure ‘in truth: 
its tendency to bear, or more literally, to cover all 
things unfavourable to the character of others—to beé- 
lieve all things good—to hope all things for the best, 
and to wait patiently rather than form a hasty opinion 
to another's prejudice. The eleventh verse, ** When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought.as.a child; but, when I.becamea man, [ put 
away childish things,” is another instance in which Paul 
reasons from the analogy subsisting between natural and 
revealed religion, so as to show that they are not at that 
variance with each other, which it is mecessary to esta- 
blish iu order tv render Calvinism consistent with itself. 
xvi, 13. Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men; be strong. 


What use is there in a man watching if he be in no 
way accessory to the state of his own mind? Indeed it 
appears to me, that this word and every other implying 
any voluntary exertion, any labouring for the attain- 
ment of an object, should be expunged out of the reli- 
gious vocabulary of a thorough-paced Calvinist, as I 
am sure they would never have appeared in the New 
Testament, if it had been the design of the writer to 
inculcate Calvinism. 1 5G 
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“This letter. was, written not. many months after the 
other, and in the interval Paul had passed from Ephesus 
to Macedonia. In this latter place, Titus had inform- 
ed him of the effect. produced by his former letter 
upon the Corinthians; and it was for the purpose of 
expressing his feelings on this oceasion, and of follow- 
ing up the good advice given, and impression made, that 
he wrote this second epistle, 


iv. 4. Inwhom,the God of this: world hath blinded* the 
minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the, glorious 
Gospel of Christ, who isthe image of God, should shine unto them.’ 

The obstacle to the prevalence of the light of the 
Gospel, is not a decree that certain persons should never 
be able to believe, but must inevitably be damned; but 
it was an exorbitant attachment to. worldly things, and 
sensual pleasures. This is obviously the meaning of 
the figurative expression ; “the God of this world hath 
blinded their minds.” 


—— v. 10., For'we must all appear'before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

This. is one of several declarations of the principle 
on, which rewards and punishments will-be administered 
in.another state of being, from which it is manifest, that 
the resalt. looked for, and intended to be produced by 
the» influence-of, the Gospel, is the amendment of our 
lives, the rectification of our principles, the purification 
of our corrupt desires, and the renewal of our spiritual 
strength ;,and that all the eredenda or things to be be- 
lieved, are but means of making the desired impression 
onthe heart for the furtherance of the other object. 
Accordingly it is, stated)in the subsequent part: of this 
chapter, that Jesus. Christ. was the means of our recon- 
ciliation with God,,so that, the sins of all men before 
believing, should not, be imputed to. them, or set.to their 
account, but that when they became Christ's, they might 
be as new. creatures, and: begin the worl anew. 

—— vis I. Wethen, as'workers together with him, beseech you 
that ye receive not'the grave of God in vain. 

~ Why: beseech-them if it were an immutable decree of 
God, that they should never fail, as the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints implies, or rather asserts ? 
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— viii. 12, For if there be first’a willing mind, it is accepted» 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath, note. 
This is a principle immediately applied’ to pecuniary” 
liberality ; but the equity of it holds as strongly imal’ 
other cases. : 
EREUNETES, 
Sige b 
[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN, | 
Who died for Men ? 

To this question all Christians will reply, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; but this answer is plainly ambiguous; 
for, according to the popular view of Scripture, the 
word Christ involves two separate beings. Thus the 
Westminster divines allege, that “two whole perfect 
and distinct natures, the godhead and the manhood, 
were inseparably joined together in one person [or 
Christ] without conversion, composition or confusion.”* 
If now we say with some, that the manhood of the Sa- 
viour alone was crucified, or put to death, we expose 
ourselves to the charge of heresy ; because it is maintain- 
ed that nothing less than an infinite sacrifice, that is the sa- 
crifice of the very and eternal God, could make atonement 
for the sins of the world, committed as they are against 
an infinite Being ; and the manhood of Christ, however 
mysteriously connected with ‘the Godhead, could not 
form an infinite sacrifice. Assuming then the doctrine of 
the many to be true, the answer to our question, “Who 
died for men?” must be, GOD! Yes, such must be the 
inference, if popular premises be right ; and such, with- 
out doubt, is the prevalent opinion. However the 
calm reflection of educated Trinitarians may shrink from 
the idea, as we know many of them do, it is the gene- 
ral if not the universal belief of the unthinking multi- 
tude. Nor is this strange doctrine confined to the mul- 
titude. Hear the mind of one of the most distinguish- 
ed ministers and most popular preachers in the Irish 
church, by law established. The passage is lengthened, 
but the subject is important. “ They crucified him.— 
Whom? Who is it that hangs on that central cross ? 
Who is it that was thus crowned with thorns and cloth- 
ed with mockery ; thus scourged and scoffed, thus buf- 
feted and spit upon; rejected when a murderer was cho; 
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sen, and: crucified between two thieves, to mark that he 
was'considered the vilest criminal of the three? Oh! 
how shall 1 give utterance to that mystery of mysteries ! 
Tam:lost.in wonder! I am overwhelmed with awe! 
How shall I speak it? how shall I tell, that that rejected, 
reviled, scorned, scoffed, scourged, crucified one was 
God manifest in the flesh, the mighty God, the Lord 
God Almighty, the supreme maker and monarch of 
heaven and earth, “ Lord of Lords and King of Kings, 
God over all blessed for ever!” Oh, is it strange that 
the sun was afraid to look upon that sight; that the 
heavens were shrouded with darkness when their Al- 
mighty Maker was expiring; or that the earth shook 
with convulsive terror, as if it trembled to support the 
eross on which its adorable Creator hung ?”* 

We might wonder that a doctrine so awfully strange 
could gain currency in the world, did we not know 
something of the history of the human mind. But when 
we remember the strange things that have been taught 
and received among men; when we think of the idola- 
trous rites warring with reason and morality, that are 
cherished by millions; the gross and vile impositions 
of Mahomet that have been handed down as God's truth 
from sire toson; when we consider that a majority of 
Christians receive the consecrated elements of the Eu- 
charist as the very body and blood of God, and Episco- 
palian Protestants believe that their bishops can impart 
the Holy Ghost by the laying on of their hands, and the 
clergy can give absolution of sin to the sick and the 
dying by the word of their mouth,—need we, can we 
wonder, that the doctrine of Jehovah’s death is receiv- 
ed as a great and saving truth? We are almost driven 
to believe that there is no idea too strange to be enter- 
tained by men: and experience would warrant us in sup- 
posing, that the greater the absurdity an opinion may 
possess, and the deeper the air of mysticism it may wear, 
the readier admission it will find into the heart, and the 
firmer hold it will take on the feelings. 

There is something truly mysterious in the Deity’s 
death ; and its mystery is the origin of all the fervour 
and fanaticism it awakens. Who has ever been present 
at the elevation of the host in a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
and has marked the pomp and ceremony that attend the 
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rite, and has watched the priest. bowing in worship be- 
fore the consecrated element, and uttering the words of 
adoration before the embodied God, and has seen devo- 
tion beaming forth from the eyes of the admiring spec- 
tators, and heard the breathings of devotion poured 
from their lips ; who has witnessed these things, and has 
not for a moment caught the spirit that reigned among 
the devotees? And who is there that has heard some 
minister of religion depicting in vivid colours the ernei- 
fixion of Jehovah, with all the creative power of the 
poet, and all the life-giving influence of the erator, 
picturing Calvary’s scene; that has seen the mighty 
preacher move his wand, and before the mind’s eye rise 
up in panoramic view the awful event—the cruelty of 
the murderers, the patience of their victim—the suffer- 
ings, the agony, the death of the Almighty—the dark- 
ening of the sun that veiled his face in terror—the con- 
vulsive throes of earth—the rending of rocks and the 
opening of the graves,—and has not been captivated by 
the image, and carried away by his admiration? We 
are told that after the missionaries had laboured in vain 
to instil the elevated sentiments, and heaven-born piety 
of the Gospel into the hearts of the ignorant Green- 
landers, and had to no purpose exhibited to them the 
hopes of the soldier of Christ, they represented the 
Saviour as God nailed to the eross—his body quivering 
with agony, and the life-blood streaming from his veins; 
and the barbarous people, whom neither reason nor 
virtue nor piety could affect, were won to the Mora- 
vians’ teaching by an appeal to the wild sympathies: of 
their nature, and the gross ignorance of their minds. 
And why is it that similar views of Christianity are still 
hailed by the multitude as the vitalizing energy of di- 
vine truth, and the “power of God unto salvation ?” 
Plainly because of the mystery by which they are veiled, 
and the amazement which they excite. | 
We have spoken of this view of Christ's death as 
mysterious—need we show that it isabsurd? Need we 
speak of the all-present and everlasting Jehovah as in- 
capable of dying? Surely not. If the omnipotent arm 
on which this and ten thousand other worlds. are sus- 
tained, were paralyzed by death, the sun would not be 
darkened merely ; it would) sink into chaos, and deso- 
lation would spread thronghout the infinity of space. 
But reason revolts from the conception. What doeg 
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Scripture say? When God would assure his people, 
because he could swear by no greater, he swears. by 
himself—when Christ would convince his disciples, does 
he rest on himself? No; he appeals to his father—he 
speaks of himself and his father constituting two wit- 
nesses—in Gethsemane he prays to his Father—on the 
cross he likewise prays to him, and calls him his God. 
If he were himself God, to whom did he pray? and, if 
he were not God, it follows that Ged did not die on 
Calvary ; and thus Scripture harmonizes with reason, 
both joining their testimony against the popular doctrine 
of God suffering in Christ for the sins of the world. 

C. 
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ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF DEATH. 


(From the Boston Christian Examiner.) 

[THe following article is inserted in the Bible Christian, at the 
‘suggestion and request of a Christian family, to whom it has proved, 
wnder trying circumstances, consolatory and useful. ] 

CuRisTIANITY was designed to introduce into the 
world, new views and feelings concerning death. We 
seem to see its character and office typified in the visit 
- of Jesus to the house of Mary and Martha, on occasion 
of the death of their brother. It was a house of affliction. 
Wailing and lamentation were heard in it, as they are, 
at one time or another, in all the dwellings of this world. 
But our blessed Saviour approached it in the calm con- 
sciousness that he was commissioned with a doctrineand 
clothed witha power that would triumph over death ; 
that death, in fact, was not the end nor the interruption 
of existence ; that death, indeed, was only death in ap- 
pearance, while in reality the spirit’s life is progressive, 
ever continued, immortal. What less do his words im- 
port, than the annunciation to the world of this new 
view of inortality ? ‘I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die’—shall die not, at all, forever! The apostles, 
in like manner, evidently considered themselves as com- 
missioned to teach new views of death. They taught the 
christian-converts to “sorrow not as others who had no 
hope.’ They represented the coming of Christ as design- 
ed to ‘deliver those, who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ 
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The severity of this bondage in the ancient world, is 
sufficiently apparent from its funereal customs, and’ the 
whole tenor of its writings, and from the very terms by 
which they represented death as the great calamity of 
human existence. That language which has conveyed to 
us the largest portion of ancient literature, contains 
more than thirty epithets, all indicative of the deepest 
dejection and dread, which were familiarly and constant- 
ly applied to this event. Death was denominated the 
terrible, the mournful, the inexorable, the insatiable. 
It was cold, cruel, bitter, merciless death. 1t wasre- 
presented as deaf to the cries of mortals, unpitying to 
their miseries. It was the dire necessity, the dark day, 
the fatal calamity, the iron sleep, the eternal night. 
Imagination can scarcely conceive of anything more ap- 
palling than the scenes of lamentation to which this event 
gave rise among heathen nations; which came to be a 
matter of custom and form, indeed, but which could 
never have been a matter of custom and form, without 
having originated in the most horrible ideas of the reality. 
In the houses of the deceased, for days together, their 
relations set up the most dismal wailings and outcries of 
grief. They upbraided the very dead with ingratitude 
and cruelty for leaving them; so unreasonable and vio- 
lent was their sorrow. Nor can we easily blame them, 
if we consider their actual and effective belief. Heaven 
was to them scarcely more than a dream of poetry. The 
future world was a world of shadows. In that dim and 
solemn land of vision, a train of unsubstantial phantoms 
passed before their eyes ; but no living thought or feel- 
ing was there—the termination of life was the end of all 
reality. lf it were so, indeed; if this conscious being 
were to cease at death; if every cherished thought and 
feeling, which we grasp with all the strength of our 
souls, were doomed to utter extinction ; if the venerated 
and the loved were to be lost beyond recovery: if all 
this were true, human nature could not refuse to its sad 
fate the tribute of inconsolable sorrow. If all this were 
true, we might justly say,—Speak not to us of consola- 
tion—there 2s no consolation, there is no support for such 
a lot; nothing but dulness can bear it; nothing but in- 
difference can tolerate it, and nothing but idiocy, we 
were ready to say, could be indifferent to it.. 

But ‘thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory’ 
over these awful and overwhelming anticipations. ‘Chris+ 
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tianity, we repeat, was designed to introduce into the 
world new views of death and futurity. 

But in’ this as in several other respects, we apprehend, 
that it has made.as yet but a feeble impression upon the © 
mass_of those who have received it. We have not yet 
partaken of the cheerfulness, tranquillity, and triumph of 
him, who‘ has abolished death and brought life and im- 
mortality to light in the gospel.’ We have not so ‘lived 
and believed’ in Jesus, as trinmphantly to feel that we 
‘shall never die!’ There is more, we are tempted to 
say, of heathen despondency and dread among us, than 
of christian hope and trust. 

Indeed, the usual treatment of the subject of death, is 
one, as we apprehend, which is scarcely in accordance 
with the spirit of the christian religion. The place 
which the fear of death oecupies in the religious emo- 
tions of multitudes, is one which ‘Christianity by no 
means assigns to it... A consideration of this event, a 
dread of it, an activity awakened by this dread, a mourn- 
ful countenance when it is mentioned, and tears shed at. 
a funeral, with many, form too large a part of the whole 
sum and evidence of their piety. To think of death is 
too often considered as the very beginning of religion ; 
to prepare for it, as the very business of religion, and to 
pass safely through that great ordeal, as the-very end of 
it. / Surely, the great object of our religion is, xo¢ to 
make us)ready for some temporary exigency, nor to 
meet one dreadful event or moment, but to prepare. for 
the'sublime happiness and glory of an immortal life. 
This glorious aim would justly inspire, cheer, and ele- 
vate the soul; but to fix its attention too much upon 
one point of time, however serious, interesting, and_try- 
ing in our moral progress and account—thus to fix the 
attention upon one point of dreadful apprehension, must 
narrow, depress, and darken the whole noble work of 
religious endeavour, faith, and ‘fidelity. What effect 
this tendency of religious. sentiment has had, both upon 
the prevailing religion and irreligion of the times, isa 
very serious and interesting inquiry, but one which we 
cannot now pursue much into detail, beyond the hints 
that will naturally arise in the prosecution ofthe subject. 
We will only observe for the present, that mistaken and 
exaggerated ideas of. the evil of death, tend evidently 
to prevent, ‘the calm and, settled, expectation of dying, 
and rational and just views -of the preparation for it. 

Ga 2 
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They are fitted to make the impression, ‘that, to be: pre- 
pared to dic, we need some qualification analogous to so 
dreadful an event; that we need a state of mind alto- 
gether unusual, altogether beyond the simple tenor of 
a good life, altogether different from the calm and eon- 
scientious performance of our common) duties. «Thus, 
these ideas of death tend to resolve religion’ into a kind 
of unnatural excitement or overwhelming agitation. 
They also occasion the world infinite unhappiness ; ‘and, 
what is worse, an unhappiness closely associated- with 
religion. That bondage through fear of death, from 
which Christianity was intended to relieve us, still lays 
its iron yoke upon the timid, the thoughtful, and» the 
anxious; while to the careless multitude, who need to 
be impressed, an image is presented, which is, at once, 
the more terrific-and the more useless, because they 
‘cannot discern the form thereof, and can give it no 
steadfast attention. 

We must also express our apprehension, that this sub- 
ject has not always received a proper treatment from the 
pulpit. Death, it may be, has not been spoken of, in 

that calm and temperate, though solemn manner, that 
becomes the christian preacher. It may. have been, 
sometimes, the argument of his impatience or his dis- 
pleasure. It may have been made the occasion for elo- 
quence or declamation, when it should have been of 
calm instruction or sober and wise admonition. He who 
regards death as the greatest of calamities, as the most 
terrible thing that can befall us, has not yet learned 
Christianity. Sin is worse; odjous and besetting vice 
is worse; and, to a good man, there may be many 
things in life that are worse than death; especially 
inaction, unprofitableness, and to disgrace his sacred 
calling. He who is ever resorting to this subject as a 
last argument, and on all occasions presenting it) to 
terrify men into their duty, is yet in the childhood of 
the christian life, if not among the weak and beggarly 
elements of a still earlier dispensation. 

We must, also, venture to question much that often. 
passes around the beds of the dying. The last scene 
should be as far as possible calm and quiet. The infir- 
mity of human nature, the agonies of friendship) in: 
such an hour, we would speak of with indulgence; ‘but: 
it should be remembered, that it is our duty, \as far asj: 
possible, by our resignation and fortitude, to sustainw 
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-the sufferers that:we>should not, add to the last solemn 
«trial ofothes sinking. spirit, the, disturbing influence. of 
violent;agitation)-or clamorous: grief... He who walks 
twithchis friend down that valley of shadows, has need 
to do it; witha sustained demeanour, with a calm aspect, 
ovith a firm step, witha sympathy full of all human gen- 
tleness, | with:a purity full of diyine and immortal hope. 
Above all, religion should not,;come to the. scene of a 
death-bed, to urge, as a matter of course, its questions 
or its formalities, Let it speak its. holy words, or rest 
imits holy. silence of faith and. prayer ; but the dying 
hour is no. time for intricate casuistry, Friendship may 
indeed whisper its anxious inquiry ; but formality should 
speak nothing.. Abstruse questions of faith or of expe- 
rience should not then be agitated; still less should 
there be such stress laid, as with surprising frequency 
is:done, upon the question, whether the dying man is 
‘willing to die?’ No inquiry could be more unsatisfac- 
tory as a test of character; and, indeed, it avails noth- 
ing but to spread among the living the false impression, 
that a preparation for another life, is a willingness, 
when it is unavoidable, to leave this. The reply of the 
pious and learned President Dwight to all such ques- 
tions, contains a volume of instruction on this subject. 
‘My life, he said to his inquiring friends, ‘my life 
must answer for me.’ Neither with technical questions, 
then, nor yet with any indispensable formalities does 
religion approach the dying hour. Is there no prayer 
but that which is formal, loud, and vociferous? Can 
those who stand around the dying bed, if they are ever 
capable of prayer, fail, in the silence of their grief, in 
the extremity of their impotence, to lift up their hearts 
to God ?. In that scene, where <‘ reality is dealing with 
us,’ set forms should not, uncalled for, intrude them- 
selves. _To hear, as we have sometimes heard, loud 
and agonizing voices of prayer, that startled and shock- 
ed sinto temporary consciousness, the , sinking and be- 
wildered senses of an expiring mortal, has struck us 
with a horror, that overcame our awe even at death, and 
seemed to turn the solemnities of dissolution into sacri- 
legious disorder and confusion. So should we not have 
our own-departure marked ; but we would that stillness 
—where all. pray in silence, where the affections of the 
spirit: only. move, inthe hushed atmosphere. of death, 
where the soul) breathes its unutterable thoughts—that 
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stillness should settle down upon that last scene. that, is 
to usher us into the world of spirits ! 5} 

But it is time that we. should enter more. formally. 
upon our design in bringing this subject, before our reas 
ders, which is to consider some of those prevailing 
views of death, which are cither erroneous, or which; 
being just, are nevertheless, ‘through, our want, of 
Christian faith, suffered to occasion. more distress, and 
despondency than they ought. | This discrimination) of 
views that are wrong, or of views, which, though, right, 
are suffered to exert a wrong influence ‘upon our feel- 
ings, will mark the division of the subject, which will 
govern us in what we have now to offer. 

We shall speak of this subject, not without solem- 
nity, and the tenderness due to a theme so affecting 
of these we can scarcely fail—but we shall not speak of 
it with an awe that forbids us to reason upon it..; We 
shall’speak of it as those, who, God helping, do not 
fear it, with any excessive and unreasonable dread. We 
believe that it is the great course of nature, the appoint 
ment of God, a wise and good appointment, and that it 
is to be met with pious submission, calmness, and trust, 
We believe in One, who has destroyed ‘ the power of 
death ;’ who has come to deliver’us from this very fear 
that has struck so deep a horror into the world,, who 
has unfolded to us the bright and’exalting hope ofan 
eudless and blessed life. 

( To be Continued.) 


———-. 
REVIEW. 

1. The First and Second Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Union of Presbytery and Preluey.. By 
Joun Knox, Jun. pp, 21. 

2. The Church of England unmasked, §e.. By A 
PRESBYTERIAN, pp. 11. 

Tue present are eventful times. Every year, as it 
rolls on, ‘earries with it some remnant of a darker age ; 
and though silently, yet gradually and certainly, the 
evils that in by-gone times had grown up and flourished 
in the nations, are passing away into the ocean of obli- 
vion. There was a time when the papal power swayed 
its iron sceptre over Kurope, and paralyzed the energies, 
and crushed the liberties, and poisoned the religion, of 
her children. There was a time when the prelatic pow- 
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er of misnamed Protestantism cast its darkening shadow 
over England, and issued those unholy decrees. that 
forged the chains, and kindled the fires of persecution, 
and drove two thousand pious and devoted ministers of 
Christ from their families, their altars and their homes, to 
seek an asylum in the ‘ woods and wilds’ of a foreign land. 
Such times were, but, thanks be to God and to Christi- 
anity, they are not. Another spirit has made its way 
into the minds of men—the chord of public feeling has 
gained another tone, and the world will not much longer 
bow down and crouch before their fellow-men, however 
gorgeous the robes in which they are attired, or how- 
ever high the accidental distinction they possess. And 
well may we rejoice at the signs of the times, and de- 
light to mark the shadows which coming events cast be- 
fore them; for till the silent revolution that is working 
in society has been consummated, we can never hope 
that the Gospel of Christ will have free course and be 
glorified.—Till religion throws off the incubus by which 
she is weighed down, and her sons stand forth in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free, we may 
hope in vain to see truth, happiness, liberty and peace 
prevail in the world. Under these impressions we hail 
with some pleasure, the able pamphlets, whose titles we 
have given above. They are but two from the many 
that are teeming from the press on the same subject. 
But coming from the quarter they do, (we mean the 
General Synod of Ulster) they will be regarded with 
greater interest. The writers seem to have been pro- 
voked to appear in print by the memorable speech made 
by the leader of their church some four months ago; 
and although (perhaps intimidated by the personal influ- 
ence of that individual, ) they have not given the sanction 
or the weight of their names to their opinions; they 
may and we trust they will be read, marked, and in- 
wardly digested by all whom they may concern. Pres- 
byterianism was once the pride and boast of many an 
Irishman. Our fathers’ martyred blood by which it 
was watered—the sore sufferings in which it was plant- 
ed—and the storms of persecuting power by which it 
was nursed and strengthened, should make it a dear 
and sacred plant to us. But alas! it has not flourished 
in later days—its healthy spirit has departed—it has 
drooped, almost died. The Synod of Ulster once che- 
rished a spirit of free inquiry—her language to her 
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people was,—“ Prove all things,” “Search the Scrip- 
tures :” and then she was an ornament to Ulster, and a 
blessing to its inhabitants; but now, when she has thrust 
her neck into a yoke of bondage, and bound herself by 
those creeds that had chained down the human mind 
for ages, and constituted the Westminster divines, (or 
their representatives in the form of a Committee) into 
the virtual head of the body, need we wonder that she 
should so forget her former dignity as to yield herself 
the submissive and obedient wife of lordly prelacy ! 
We had written IcoaBop on the grave of her former 
name; but re-action seems to be at work and her glory 
may yet be recovered. Casting aside the trammels by 
which she is fettered, and shrinking from ‘the contami- 
nating influence of Church of Englandism, she may 
rise from the ashes of her ruin and yet bear up the ark 
of religious liberty and religious trath, when the cur- 
ruptions that now prevail shall have been swept away 
by the tide of public opinion. 

In one of these pamphlets we have the Romish and 
English churches set in juxta-position and their “family 
likeness” traced out. Thus these two churches (between 
which somebody has said there is but a paper wall) 
agree “in robbing Christ of his glory as King and Head 
of the Church, and in the support of that spiritual su+ 
premacy ‘on which is written the name of blasphemy; 
they are similar in their liturgies, and in many of their 
rites and ceremonies; they are the same in their plan of 
ordination, in the orders of their priesthood, and in 
the observance of holy-days.”* And the Trumpeter thus 
speaks on another point-*“ Are not these crimes of 
high treason against liberty of conscience still commit- 
ted, or unrepented of by the Church of England? 
True, we have no open persecution in these days. The 
martyrs have long since ascended out of great tribula- 
tion, and are entered into rest. But is there not the 
persecution of slander and intolerance? Do our clergy 
experience no rectorial scorn and insolence as they la- 
bour in their ministry, ill paid and ill-rewarded ; ‘yet 
having the testimony of a good conscience and the sup- 
port of truth? Have the curates who are doomed to 
climb the steep ladder of parish or diocesan promotion, 
become less anxious and eager to proselyte our people 
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and to fill their churches with recreant, because ignorant 
Presbyterians?’” Weadmire the opposition which the 
one expresses to those who would rob Christ of the 
kingship of his Church, and the reprimand which the 
other. gives to the supercilious haughtiness and occasional 
proselytism of the Established Clergy. Here, and 
wherever else they oppose the spirit of Antichrist or 
the spirit of despotism in religion, we heartily concur 
with them; and we trust that their voice will be heard. 
But it is right that we should take the beam out of our 
own eye, that thus we may see clearly to pull the mote 
out of our brother’s eye. We should ourselves give to 
Christ. the sole masterdom in his church, and we 
should subdue every feeling of intolerance in our 
own breasts, before we lay such charges at the door 
of our brethren. And is it not a fact, that while the 
king (or queen as the case may be) is bona fide the head 
of the Protestant Episcopalian Church, and nothing can 
be ordained or ratified without his sanction,—so also 
in the General Synod of Ulster a temporal masterdom 
has been set up, and overtures established, which shut 
the gates of the church against all who will not bow 
down to the idol embodied in them? There may be 
despotic rule as well in a republic, as in a monarehy ; 
and men may be as truly robbed of their rights and 
privileges by a band of aristocrats, as by a single tyrant. 
It.is notto the prelate, butthe spiritof prelacy we object ; 
and we think that in the blast which the Trumpeter 
blows, we can catch a discordant note that tells of Pres- 
byterian supremacy ! 

This disciple of John Knox, with the determined 
hatred of Episcopacy, which that old reformer evinced, 
seems also to possess that intolerant and overbearing 
spirit, which, however it may be extenuated by the 
ignorance and agitation of a former age, but ill comports 
with the free and enlightened era in which we live, 
fle speaks of the “golden dream” which the Westmin- 
ster Divines indulged,—of the rulers adopting in sub- 
stance a “ Presbyterian uniformity of religion throughout 
the realm.” And is it to sucha battle the Trumpet is 
calling us?. Does it summon the inhabitants of Ulster 
to join ina struggle for the overthrow of one religious 
establishment that another may be raised upon its ruins ? 
If so, let. the sound pass unheeded as the “ idle wind,”— 
or be heard like the voice of rebellion in the camp ot 
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the Lord, to be drowned by one concentrated shout of 
condemnation. If we must have an establishment, let us 
still bear the burden that is upon us. Though our 
Bishops be clothed in purple, and tare sumptuously every 
day; though our spiritual pastors roll over our land in 
splendour, and fatten on the incomings of the people’s 
toil,—better to endure this—far better to “ bear these 
ills, than fly to others that we know not of.” Now we 
must give our money to the ruling hierarchy—then, 
perhaps, our conscience—now, the sword of the magis- 
trate is unsheathed to exact the tribute of our pockets— 
then, perhaps, it would be found to bring the mind under 
its subjection. But we must not indulge in such sup- 
positions ; the spirit of the age—the signs of the times 
are against them; men will learn to know and to ap- 
preciate their gospel rights—to believe that they are 
spoken to as wise, and to judge what is said—to feel that 
their master is one and their obedience must be single— 
We even hope that ascendancy and toleration will soon be 
blotted from the vocabulary of Christianity—that the 
walls of partition which priestcraft and sin have raised up 
between “men and brethren” shall be destroyed—that 
the floodgates of knowledge shall be opened wide, and 
its streams shall sweep over the church, bearing off the 
corruptions that have gathered within it; but the ark 
of Religious Liberty, like the ark of the Patriarch, shall 
proudly float on the bosom of the troubled waters, bear- 
ing down to “ generations yet unborn ” the blessings that 
were given by a Saviour, but withheld by a Saviour s foes. 


—<— 


{].—Dr. DrumMonn’s “ PLEASURES oF BENEVOLENCE.” 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


WE resume, with much pleasure, our analysis of this 
beautiful poem. Our last notice finished the survey of 
the First Book. The Second opens with a just tribute to 
the pleasure afforded by benevolent actions: not those 
alone which are performed to human beings; but also 
those of which the inferior creatures are the object. 
Upon this topic the author very properly refers to the 
institution of the day of rest, as an ordinance calculated, 
and doubtless intended to teach man a lesson of human- 
ity to the lower animals. 


/ 
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hie sugtsHaue holy day.! the Sabbath of the Lord, 
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e 
y mercy infinite, of old, ordained 
‘To teach, with other precious lore to man, 


The gentle lesson of humanity 


’ For’ Nature’s children all. That peaceful day, 
)The steed exulting on the champaignu wide, 
-Less’d his loose mane, from spur and rider free. 


Th’ unburthened. camel], o'er the wild, that day, 
His task pursued not. In the furrowed glebe, 
Rested the glittering share, and in the stall, 


The steer unyoked, might ruminate at ease. 


Nor male, nor female slave, sad servitude, 
That day, deplored, but with the household mixed, 
Sires, sons and daughters, at the ‘holy shrine 


_. Where all are equal, to the Lord supreme 


Offered their vows devout. O happy day ! 


’Blest remnant of the real age of gold, 
‘When men indeed were brethren now, alas! 


Ts but thy memory left? Shall ‘leasure claim 
The Sabbath as her own ?—this day bring forth 
Her steeds, her chariots, and her proud array, 

To celebrate her triumphs in the face 

OF heaven?—Insulting! Shall the groaning horse 
This day of violated charter plain ? 

Sabbaths return, but not to him returns 

Rest, or sweet respite from consuming toil, 

In vain the outstretch’d neck, the languid eye, 
And jaded limbs, deep-trench’d by many a scar, 
A short cessation beg, one little day 

Of strength-restoring rest. Another sun 

May yet roll o’er, ere bursts his wearied heart: 
And so from day to day he toils and toils, 

* Till life’s last nerve is worn and rubb’d away. 
Hard is his fate, and hard the gen’rous steed’s, 
Whose strength or fleetness brings him to contend 
With space and time, to swell the cruel pride, 

Or glut the avarice of his ruthless lord, 

Gored by the spur, and furrowed by the lash, 

Lo! how he strains till every sinew starts, 

And every pore exudes a bloody dew ; 

Besprent with foam, and panting to achieve 

One triumph more, with spirit unsubdued, 

He reels and falls, and at the goal expires, 

Ab! cruel recompence !—Ye Arabs wild, 

Sons of the desert, come—your gentler lore 
Teach Britain’s soas, and mend the Christians’ heart.” 


‘The cruel sports which were once so prevalent, but 
which happily are so no longer, at least among persons 
of education and intelligence, are condemned with an 
indignant severity of rebuke; and those needless ex- 
periments upon living subjects, which, under the pretence 
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of scientific pain adi are really nothing more than 
the means of gratifying a morbid curiosity, at a prodigal 
expense of animal life and suffering, are reprobated with 
just abhorrence. But still the noblest objects of bene- 
volence are afforded by human beings who stand in need 
of the kind offices of their fellow-men, The distressed, 
the indigent, the friendless, the ignorant, the vicious 
members of our race demand our philanthropic exertions. 
In removing penury, mitigating pain, enlightening the 
uneducated, and reforming the depraved, our benevolent 
sympathies find their most appropriate exercise; and 
our nature itself its noblest dignity——To one labourer 
in this extensive field, a just tribute is paid in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


« Honoured of women! glory of thy race, 
Illustrious Fry! thy name shall ever glow 
Bright in the records of Benevolence ; 

Thou, who, arrayed in panoply of truth 

And purity, didst unpolluted breathe 

Amidst pollution, in the last retreats 

Of wretchedness and crime; thy joy to seek 

The dungeon—when in courts thou mightst have thrown 
What lustre round thee! Well didst thou prefer 
More high distinction. In the prison lay 

Thy field of glory. There, where few e’er come 
To gather laurels, hast thou found a bough 

Of amaranth immortal ; there didst pour 

The holy dictates of reclaiming truth, 

With such a winning gentleness as stole 

To the stern culprit’s heart, and to a school 

Of reformation changed the felon’s den, 

O blessed change! © The walls that erst replied 
But to the clank of chains, to curses dire, 

And all the horrid dialects of sin ; 

Now echoed to the mild and heavenly strain 

Of bland instruction. The despairing found 
Hope in thy smile; the destitute in thee 

First hailed a friend ; and, by thy sweetness won, 
Th’ obdurate sinner learned to weep and pray. 
Matchless of women ! in this sinful age 

And most adulterous, dost thou shine as pure 

As a bright star, dark wintry clouds between. 
What praise, all human praise beyond, is thine { 
To heart like thine what recompence so sweet 

As its own high approval, whispered soft, 

E’en as the voice of God, ‘* Well done!”’ « Well done !.”’ 


We cannot withhold from our readers the following 
beautiful passage. i 
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qse * But who in love to man e’er equalled him 

Of Galilee?—With yon refulgent sun 
What star can yie?, As that swift orb in heaven, 

So ceaseless he on earth, still ‘ went about,’ 
Delighting to do good. His word was power, 
Wisdom, and life. He spake, and pale disease 
Blushed healthful-rosy-red—up sprang the lame, 
Perfect in nerve and limb—the withered arm 
Grew plump and sinewy—in the eye’s quenched orb 
Kindled a living light—the ear’s closed porch, 
Re-opened, heard, as harmony from heaven, 
Mellifluous sounds. For, from his lips divine 
What virtue flowed !—what true philosophy, 
That shamed the pride of Greece, to folly turned 
Her boasted wisdom, and to man revealed, 

What long he sought in vain, his true chief good ! 
All-potent Love divine, that as a flame 
Glowed in his breast, pure, holy, and sublime, 
Ne’er to be cooled, relaxed, or overcome, 

Led him victorious from the conflict fierce 

With Death and Hell.—The barriers of the tomb 
He rent asunder, poured the spirit of life 

O’er its dead dust, and opened heaven to man. 
Angels, Archangels, Seraphim, who stand 
Around th’ eternal throne, with harp and voice 
Exalt the Well-beloyed ; his triumphs sing ; 
Darkness dispelled ; Sin vanquished—Death dethroned ; 
Truth, radiant asthe sun, brought down from heaven ; 
Your glorious liberty, ye sons of God, 

Conferred on man, and Paradise regained !”” 


The Third Book opens with an address to Benevolence 
whose influence, the author, with that happy union of 
piety and philosophy which characterises the whole poem, 
traces to the kind and gracious appointment of the All- 
wise Creator of man. Dr. Drummonp then illustrates, 
in a very striking manner, the fact that this law of the 
Creator is best fulfilled by doing the good that is imme- 
diately in our power; and not by indulging in impracti- 
cable visions of universal utility. In this fact is invulved 
the important and beautiful corollary, that there is no 
human being, how humble or how mean soever he may 
appear, who has it not in his power to perform the duties, 
and taste the pleasures of benevolence. But while every 
class has its appropriate duties, so that none can be ex- 
cluded either from the obligation, or the luxury of 
doing good, it is unquestionably incumbent on those 
whom Divine Providence has blessed with the means 
of extensive usefulness, to aim at the production of 
that larger measure of happiness to which their circum- 
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stances enable them to contribute.) , The following apos- 
trophe to the legislature of Great Britain on behalf of 
the neglected but interesting natives of India, cannot 
be read without emotion. 


‘:Q England, England, rouse! in might send forth 
Thy Missionary train ;—frorn Eastern climes 
To drive fell Jagannat’h. Than tiger gaunt 
More fierce, more cruel, when the hunter’s spear 
Has chafed-him in his lair, ’mid barren sands 
Crimsoned with blood, o’erspread with pilgrims’ bones, 
Reeking with baleful and infectious steams 
Of putrefaction, reigns that. Moloch dire. 
Of all the rebel host that warred, with heaven, 
Not one more ruthless. Groans of horror deep, 
The vulture’s screams, the howl of famished. dogs, 
And serpents’ hiss, the jubilee of hell, 
Mark his procession, O’er a quaking soil 
Of human victims, who have claimed the palm 
Of martyrdom unholy, slowly roll 
His gory chariot wheels. Haste, haste, arise ! 
Down to his den of wrath the demon hurl, 
With all his rites detestable, accursed !— 
Snatch from the alligator’s jaws the babe ;— 
From Ganges’ waves the father, ere he sinks, 
Plunged by his children’s hands.. The widow’s pyre 
Awaits the sacrifice ; the cruel priests 
Have chained and bound her to her husband’s corse, 
The living to the dead !~-she shrieks! she dies! 
Statesmen of Britain, shame upon your rule, 
If e’er thg smoke of such unhallowed rite 
Mount if your empire! Quench th’ infernal fires 
With light from heaven. In each demon-cave 
Kindle the torch of Truth, the vampyre fiends 
Of hell dispersing. Haste that age of gold, 
By seers prophetic sung, when wide-diffused, 
The knowledge of Jehovah, as a flood, 
Shall mantle earth, Thrice-happy age, speed on ! 
It comes! it comes! wan Superstition hears, 
Thro’ all her rock-scooped temples, such dread sounds 
Of wo, as rose, of yore, when Dagon fell 
Before the Ark, or Baal’s priests were slain— 
Sees all her giant idols sink to dust, 
Maugre their strength colossal—Bramah shakes 
Tremulous, as dew-drop on his lotos flower. 
Fierce Siva, the Destroyer, is destroyed! 
And Vishnu, falsely the Preserver named, , 
Shivers and dies, — Their last avatar comes, 
Annihilation! Happy age, speed on ! 
The reign of Caste, the Brahmin’s reign is past! *° 


The poet, after commemorating the heroic benevolence 
of Sydney, Howard, Las Casas, Penn, and several 
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other illustrious philanthropists, gives some animated 
instructions to those who would participate in the plea- 
sures of benevolence, and thus emulate the deeds which 
adorn these bright names: and cautions them against 
the selfish and malignant passions which would “freeze 
the genial current of the soul.” Among these admoni- 
tions, that which is directed against religious intolerance 
‘is one of the most important, and is worthy of all 
acceptation. 


“«__ But what so perverts 
And sears the heart, as Bigotry, that sees 
In God a tyrant, partial and unjust ; 
In man, the victim of God’s ire, pre-doomed 
To realms of dread, unutterable, wo? 
Stern Bigotry! thou foe to God Most High, 
Yet daring to proclaim, with trumpet tongue, 
Thyself God’s friend; the friend more truly named 
Of all that wars with God’s most holy will, 
OF all that battles with the good of man, 
With Faith, Hope, Charity, and every grace 
Of earth or heaven. Bane of Philosophy, 
Arch-enemy of Truth—in mystic rites, 
And bloody, joying ; thou wouldst thought enchain, 
Usurping God’s prerogative, and rule 
With hand of iron, and a heart of gall, 
The world of mind. Thy arms, not those which win 
Dominion justly in the realms of thought—- 
Knowledge and truth ; but faggot, fire, and sword, 
The implements of hell—and hell may loud 
Applaud thy triamphs—yelling fiends may yoke 
And drag thy gory car o’er realms laid waste 
Beneath thy wrath—and for thy temple pile, 
With brains and blood, the skulls of millions slain, 
Racked, torn asunder, crucified and burned, 
To serve and glorify Religion’s cause ! 


Religion! child of God, whose seraph voice 
Speaks peace and love, how is thy hallowed name 
Usurped, profaned, dishonoured in the mouths 
Of Bigotry, Hypocrisy, and Cant! 

By diabolic alchymy, who turn 

The bread of life to gall—who dash its cup 
With tears and blood, and in thy injured name 
Worship Oppression, Falsehood and Revenge ; 
Turn to aden of thieves the house of Prayer ; 
Where God gave blessing, uttering curses dire ; 
Dooming to hell whom God invokes to heaven ! 
Enormous blasphemy ! the efflux foul 

Of bosoms gorged to bursting with the bile 

Of malice, God-forsaken, ignorant 

Of God and bliss. Their thoughts Religion loaths, 
Their deeds abhors. She with Benevolence 
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Walks hand in hand, nor ever from her side 
A moment wanders. Who would mount to heaven, 
Must win their smile, or never enter there.” 


The Fourth Book contains a solution of those doubts 
to which the varied aspect of events in this probationary 
scene has often given rise, respecting the divine bene- 
volence. The poet describes himself as wandering “with 
the Muse on Dalriada's shores—theme of her early song,” 
under the baleful influence of mistrust. To his mind 
the numerous seeming objections to the goodness of the 
Author of the Universe, arising from the appearances of 
natural and moral evil in creation, present themselves 
in rapid succession: and he is on the point of yielding 
to despair, when an angel is described as revealing him- 
self in vision to correct his erroneous judgment.—The 
celestial messenger - distils upon the eyes of the 
doubter drops of some potent fluid, which purifies his 
sight like that of Diomede, and enables him to discern 
“things erst invisible.” The irregularities which from 
time to time occur both in the natural and moral world 
are shown to be perfectly consistent with the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Supreme Being; and the ways 
of Providence are ably vindicated. © 

With the following passage we shall conclude our 
analysis of this admirable poem: admirable in its sim- 
plicity, and admirable for its tenderness and truth: 
admirable for the philosophical views which it unfolds, 
and for the pure and exalted piety which it breathes. 


“ From man’s first dawn of being, ’till the night 
OF death comes o’er him, good beyond the ill 
Redundant teems. What sorrow, pain, or care, 
Corrodes the infant’s bosom, as his nurse, 

Thrilled by the glories of his laughing eye, 

In playful fondness, folds him to her breast, 

And answers smile for smile? What grief entwines 
With coil envenomed round the bounding heart 
Of youth ?—For him the world is passing fair ; 
The heavens no cloud, the rose no thorn unfolds 
To mar their beauty. Evyer-cheering Hope 
Flames in his eye ;—young Love on purple wings, 
With sweet desire, fans gently into life 

A thousand new emotions—while each power 

Of Taste now quickens to perception keen, 
Imbibing rapture from the fair and good. 

In manhood’s riper season, when he owns 

A husband’s name and father’s, deeper flows 

The tide of his enjoyment :—all its springs 
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Are multiplied ; and now the active toils 

Of public life, the statesman’s councils sage, 
The artist’s emulation, and the deeds 

Of daring enterprize, yield sweet employ. 
Then, as the sun exulting in mid heaven, 

He joys to scatter round him, far and wide, 
Blessings on man,—And when, at length, he sinks 
In life’s horizon, still he sheds around 

A tranquillizing lustre, ’til] he reach 

His goal in triumph, and in glory. See 

The village Nestor, in the happy task 

Of doing good, grown grey, in summer eve 
Beneath the oak, amid the village ring, 

A patriarch sage, of all his iribe revered, 

His children’s children, a long progeny, 
Clinging around his knee :—As there he speaks 
Of past adventures,—from experience draws 
Just rules of life, and shows the listening group 
How man’s felicity must ever flow 

From faith, and hope, and the approving voice 
Of conscience, God’s vicegerent in the heart, 
Think’st thou old age is wearisome and dark, 
Of pleasure destitute? Does joy not fill 

The seaman’s bosom when he furls his sail 

In the calm heaven ?—Thus escaped the storms 
And shoals of fortune, pleased the veteran views 
His life’s long retrospect, a sparkling wake 
Upon the tide of time. Before him shines 

The star of Faith, and onward to th’ abode 

Of bliss immortal leads. When gentle Death— 
Of benefactors he the last and best— 

Has o’er him shed his soft oblivious dews,— 

He wakes to sleep no more ;—he wakes in heaven.” 


| 


—fo— 


Ill. Zravels in North America inthe Years 1827 and 
1828. By Captain Basti Hau, R. N. 3 vols. 12mo. 


WE notice this amusing but prejudiced and now al- 
most forgotten book, for the purpose of laying before 
our readers the following account of a Sunday spent 
in Boston. ° It is needless to inform many of our readers 
that the preacher was Dr. CHANNING. 

‘As our object on arriving at any place was always to see, as soon 
as possible, whateyer was most remarkable, we gladly availed our- 
selves of a friend’s convoy to one of the Unitarian churches, on the 
next day, Sunday, the 7th of October, when a celebrated champion 
of these doctrines was to preach. 

“A considerable change, it appears, had taken place at Boston, of 
late years, in the religious tenets of the inhabitants; and Unita- 
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rianism, or, as 1 find it called in their own publications, Liberal 
Christianity, had made great advances, chiefly under the guidance 
of this distinguished person. 

«“ The pastor had just returned to his flock after an absence of some 
months, and took advantage of the occasion to review, ia a rapid 
manner, the rise and progress, as well as the peculiar nature, of the 
doctrines he so powerfully advocates. He struck meas being, in 
many respects, a very remarkable preacher; particularly in the 
quietness, or repose of his manner. How far this proceeded from 
the simpiicity of his thoughts, or from the unaffected plainness of 
his language, I cannot exactly say ; but the power which it gave him 
of introducing, when it suited his purpose, occasional passages of 
great force and richness of expression, was one of which he availed 
himself with much skill. It was manifest, indeed, that the influence 
he held, or appeared to hold, over the minds of his hearers, was 
derived mainly from their reliance on his sincerity, whatever some 
of them might have thought of his doctrines, The tone of his voice 
was familiar, though by no means vulgar; on the contrary, it might 
almost be called musical, and was certainly very pleasing to the ear ; 
but whether this arose from the sounds themselves, or from the elo- 
quent arrangement of the words, I never thought of enquiring, as 
I was carried along irresistibly by the smooth current of his eloquence. 

“¢ He began by greeting his friends with great suavity of address ; 
and if there did appear a little touch of vanity in the implied 
importance which he attached to all that concerned himself in the 
eyes of his flock, it partook not in the slightest degree of arrogance, 
but was very allowable, considering the real influence he had so long 
enjoyed. Indeed, from what I saw and heard, ‘I should thiuk he 
rather fell short than exceeded the limits to which he might have 
safely gone, when speaking to his congregation of the feelings, the 
hopes, and the fears, which rose in his mind on returning to his 
wonted duties, with health somewhat repaired, but not restored. 
At first, this familiarity of tone, and almost colloquial simplicity of 
expression, sounded so strangely from the pulpit, that the impres- 
sion was not altogether favourable, but there soon appeared so much 
real kindness in all he said, that even we, though strangers, were 
not untouched by it. 

“ He then gradually embarked on the great ocean of religious con. 
troversy, but with such consummate skill, that we scarcely knew 
we were at sea till we discovered that no land wasin sight. After 
assuring us that he had been called to the front of the battle, though 
in truth, be was a man of peace, and a hater of all disputation, he 
described, with singular effect, the impression left on his mind, one 
day recently, by hearing a discourse in a country church where 
narrow views of mental liberty had been inculcated. Nothing cer- 
tainly could be more poetical than the contrast which he drew be- 
tween the confined doctrines he had heard within the walls, and 
what he eloquently called the free beauties of thought and of nature 
without, 

“ By the time the preacher reached this part of his discourse, our 
curiosity was much excited, and I, for my own part, felt thoroughly 
caught, and almost prepared to go along with him into any regiow 
he pleased to carry me. 
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© He next gave us an account ofhis share in the progress of the 
controversies to’ which he alluded; and explained again and again‘to 
us, in a variety of different shapes, that his great end in advocating 
the Unitarian, or Liberal doctrines, was to set the human mind en- 
tirely free on religious subjects, without any reference, he earnestlw 
assured us, to one sect more than ‘to another, but purely to the end 
that'there might be, inthe world at large, the fullest measure ‘of 
intellectual independence of which our nature is capable.’ He spoke 
aigood deal of the Christian dispensation, to which, however, he 
ascribed no especial illuminating powers; but constantly implied, 
that every man was to judge for himself as to the degree and value 
of the light shed by Revelation, “Reason and conscience, according 
to his view of the matter, ought to be our sole guides through life, 
and the effieacy of: our Saviour’s atonement was not, as far as l could 
discoyer, even once alluded -to, except for the purpose of setting it 
aside, - He earnestly exhorted his hearers not to rely entirely upon 
the Scriptures, nor upon him, their pastor, nor upon any other 
guides, human or divine, if I understood him correctly, but solely 
upon the independent efforts of their own minds. Our Saviour, as 
“the first of the sonsof God,” he held upas an example worthy of 
a}l imitation; but the indispensable necessity of his vicarious sacri- 
fice, was clearly denied. 

“ The Christian religion, he told us, as first preached by the Apos- 
tles, was well suited to those early times. But, according to him, 
it soon became corrupted, and was never afterwards purified, even 
atthe ‘Reformation. Much, therefore, still remained to be done; 
and one step in this great work, he led us to infer, was actually in 
progress before us, in the extension of Unitarianism. 

“As it is quite foreign to my purpose'to enter into the details of 
this controversy, I have merely mentioned, as impartially as possi- 
ble, what seem to be the leading points of a doctrine which has ob- 
tained a complete ascendancy in one of the most enlightened parts 
of the country, and is ‘rapidly spreading itself over the United States, 
in spite of the efforts of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches.” 


As this sketch, however graphic and interesting, is 
evidently drawn by no impartial hand, we subjoin from 
alate number of the Atheneum, the following descrip- 
tion of this eminent preacher, by a person less under 
the influence of prejudice. than Captain Ha. appears 
to have been: 


« Dr, CHANNING is not an old man—but for many years 
he has been considered, and has considered himself, at 
death’s door., It was to his hearers as if every sermon 
must be his last: \His mind, however, is in fall vigour, 
and his writings, and even his eloquence, in this feeble 
and dying state, breathe an undiminished enthusiasm. 
In person, he is singularly small, and of the slightest 
possible frame ;°seen in the street, wrapped ‘in a cloak, 
and covered with a clerical hat, he looks a. child in the 
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habiliments of a man. (We were struck, by the way, 
when in Edinburgh, with his resemblance to Jeffrey, 
though a much smaller man even than the critic of The 
Edinburgh Review.) In private conversation, he seems 
dependent, suffering, affectionate; his voice is queru- 
lous and low ; his step and manner marked with debility ; 
and, if you did not study closely his head and eye, you 
would never imagine yourself in the presence of a man 
in whom there lived a spark of energy. He creeps up 
the pulpit stairs with a feebleness almost painful—while 
the congregation is hushed in anxious and breathless 
sympathy—sinks, exhausted, into the corner, and rises, 
at last, to give out the psalm, pale, and, apparently, 
unequal to the service. A dead silence follows the first 
sound of his voice; and they may well listen—for never 
were poet’s words read with such cadences of music. 
A prayer follows—low, brief, reverential, and wholly 
free from the irrelevance and familiarity common in 
extempore addresses to the Deity. Another psalm fol- 
lows—read, perhaps, more distinctly, and with less 
tremulous debility than the first—and, as the echo of 
the organ dies away in the arches of the roof, he rises 
for his sermon. His cloak has been thrown aside, and 
he stands before his audience, the slightest drapery of a 
human frame that would serve to keep his soul upon the 
earth. Across his forehead streams a single lock of soft, 
brown hair, contrasted strongly with its transparent 
whiteness ; his thin and hollow features are calmly and 
merely intellectual in their pain-worn line ; and his eye, 
glowing with the unnatural brightness of sickness, 
large, lambent, and clear, beams with inexpressible 
benignity. His voice, the most musical to which it has 
ever been our Jot to listen, first heard, is calm and 
deliberate, and is not much varied till he has laid down 
the premises of his discourse. Ten minutes have elapsed, 
and you have forgotten the man in the interest he has 
awakened, by his truth-like and lucid statement of his 
theme. He is less a preacher to the hundreds about 
you, than an intelligent friend, making a communica- 
tion of personal interest to yourself.—Your mind is 
wholly his own. At this point, the strange and peculiar 
cadences of his voice begin to strengthen and to change: 
his sentences are more varied—from the brief and 
impressive antithesis, to the eloquent appeal, rolling 
onward, with progressive pathos and energy; and his 
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tones, which you had thought so silvery sweet, fill and 
gather power, and seem illimitable in compass and ex- 
pression. Passive and almost motionless till now, his 
slight frame seems to dilate, his countenance kindles, 
his lips seem burning with earnestness and fire; and, 
when his thin arm is ‘stretched forth, with its wasted 
hand, at the thrilling cries of his appeal, he seems trans- 
formed to a prophet—instinct with supernatural reve- 
lation, He goes on, and his discourse is full of surprise 
to the mind and to the ear. Conclusions spring suddenly, 
and yet, with irresistible logic, from the commonest pre- 
mises ; and his enunciation, to which we again recur, 
and which is as varied in its stops, and as curious in its 
capabilities, as an organ, changes from pathos to com- 
mand—from calmness to impassioned fervour—from the 
most measured and lingering music to the most rapid 
and accumulating enthusiasm— with a wondrous facility, 
which seems the immediate and burning overflow of 
inspiration. He ceases—and disappears—and there is 
no stir inthe congregation. He is the first to break his 
own spell ;—he has given out the concluding hymn of 
the service before a sound is heard from the entranced 
and breathless multitude before him! 


——>— 
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INSTALLATION OF THE Rev. Samuet C. NELSON, IN 
DowWNPATRICK. 


Tue First Congregation of Presbyterians in Downpatrick, hav- 
ing given an unanimous call to the Rev. Samuel C. Nelson, late 
of Dromore, to become assistant to his father, the Rey. Dr. Nelson, 
in the pastoral office, among them, and the call baving been accept- 
ed, he was, on Wednesday the 18th inst., solemnly installed as 
Minister of the Congregation, by the Presbytery of Antrim, On 
this interesting occasion, the Rev. J. Scott Porter, of Belfast, in- 
troduced the service, and preached from the ist Corinthians, xiv. 
20, ‘* In understanding be men.’ From these words, the preacher 
illustrated, at great length, the duty of exercising the utmost free- 
dom of inquiry in all religious concerns: and concluded by exhort- 
ing the Congregation of Downpatrick to maintain the same princi- 
ples of religious liberty which their ancestors and predecessors had 
so manfully vindicated, upwards of one hundred years ago, in the 
days of ‘the immortal Nevin.” The Congregation having finally. 
signified their adherence to the call presented to Mr, Nelson, and 
he having also publicly declared his acceptance of it, the Rev. Jas. 
Carley, of Antrim, delivered an impressive address to the Congre- 
gation, and the newly elected pastor, explaining and enforcing their 
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respective duties and obligations, In the evening, the Congregation 
of Downpatrick entertained Mr, Nelson, the members of the Pres- 
bytery, and various other Ministers, at dinner, in Denvir’s Hotel, 
Doctor M‘Kittrick, in the chair. Between 70 and 80 gentlemen 
sat down to an excellent entertainment ; but several were prevented 
from attending, by want of room for their accommodation. The 
meeting was addressed in eloquent terms, which called forth fre- 
quent expressions of enthusiastic sympathy, from every individual 
present, by Mr. Wellington Nelson, the Rey. Samuel C. Nelson, 
David Lindsay, Esq. the Revs. John Porter, James Carley, Flet- 
cher Blakely, William Heron, Classon Porter and J. Scott Porter, 
and also by James Murland, Esq. Henry Pilson, Esq. W. Pater- 
son, Esq. of Killileagh. Harris, Esq. of London, (on behalf 
of the Established Church,) and Mr. Reynolds, of Downpatrick, 
(a Roman Catholic,) in acknowledging various toasts and senti- 
ments, given from the chair, coupled with their names. The Chair- 
man, and Doctor Bingham, who officiated as Croupier, also return- 
ed thanks on their healths being proposed, and warmly received by 
the company: The party separated at an early hour, gratified by 
the events of an evening, spent in the interchange of kindly, liberal, 
and enlightened sentiments, and in mutual encouragement, to every 
work and labour of love. 


ee 
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MRS. S, SMITH. 

Died—on the 9th of January, Lerrrra, relict of the late Samuel 
Smith, esq. Balnamore, aged 59. She was exemplary throughout 
life for the appropriate excellencies of the female character—dis- 
charging with the greatest fidelity and unwearied assiduity the du- 
ties of the conjugal and parental relations. Brought up in the 
doctrines of the Established Church and in a partof Ireland in 
which the principles and even the name of Dissent were unknown, 
her thoughts were turned to the subject ; and she considerately, upon 
reading and reflection, became a Unitarian Protestant Dissenter. 
To this anchor of her hope she clung steadfastly to the last--con= 
stantly meditating upon the great principles—weighing every argu- 
ment alleged against them, and consulting patiently and assiduously 
the Word of God. She consequently remained uashaken in her own 
convictions—took a lively interest in the success of our great cause, 
and experienced exquisite enjoyment in spiritual communion with 
those whose religious principles she approved. 

Died—-On Wednesday the 18th: ult, Mrs. Hatypay, (sister to 
John Melling, esq.) of Newry. She had reached her 88th year; 
and, though bowed down by bodily infirmity, and long confinement, 
retained the full enjoyment of her mental faculties to the last.—She 
possessed a richly cultivated mind, and could display the treasures of 
her reading and observation by conversational powers of no ordinary 
kind. She was sincerely religious; but her piety was sober, ration- 
al, and consoling. Resignation to the will of God, and lively gra- 
titude for his mercies, strongly marked her character to the close of 
life: and she approached the dark valley of the shadow of death 
with the composure of a Christian, and in the steadfast hope, through 
Christ, of a glorious resurrection to eternal lifes 
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PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. X. 
THE LATE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


(Concluded from Vol. V. p. 571.) 

WE resume, for the purpose of bringing to a conclu- 
sion, our remarks on Mr. Irving. Ina preceding paper 
we took a rapid survey of his history, from its first com- 
mencement, up to the period of his settlement in London. 
In attempting to account for the extraordinary success 
which attended his early ministrations in the great 
metropolis, we attributed it as well to the peculiarities by 
which he was distinguished, as to the powers with which 
he was endowed; and of those powers and peculiarities, 
physical, intellectual and moral, we proposed, succes- 
sively, to speak. Having been precluded, by want of 
room, from going, upon that occasion, beyond the first 
head of our classification, we should now proceed to say 
something of the others. But, before doing so, we think 
it more convenient to finish our hurried sketch of his 
personal career. 

For a considerable length of time, the town continued 
to follow him with unabated eagerness. The chapel 
in Hatton Garden had, from the first, proved exceedingly 
severe upon the suffering crowds which were, every 
Sunday, “ distilled almost to jelly,” by the act of squeez- 
ing into it. To remedy this inconvenience, munificent 
subscriptions were collected, for the purpose of procuring 
a place of worship of more suitable dimensions, and the 
new “ National Scotch Church,” a commodious and hand- 
some building, was speedily erected. But, scarcely had 
Mr. Irving been installed in his new edifice, when the 
voice of popular acclamation seemed, strangely, to wax 
faint. No sooner could the preacher be seen, without 
risking the loss either of your temper or the skirts of 
your coat, than the anxiety to see him appeared gradu- 
ally to die away. The truth was that the wonder had 
reached the term of existence allotted to its tribe. That 
great portion of the public with whom all sentiments are 
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invariably in excess, and every man is either “God or 
Devil,” having run after him with an irrational admira~ 
tion, began to decry him with an irrational contempt. 
That he felt the change, and that acutely, it would be 
inconsistent with human nature to deny. The last in- 
firmity of noble minds was not a failing from whicha 
mind like his could well be freed. Gradually, but we 
believe, insensibly, the attention of the world had become 
necessary to his peace. The applause of the public was 
the breath of his nostrils. Against this principle of evil 
he subsequently strove with undoubted sincerity, but 
with questionable success. Never could he, “ whenall 
around grew drear and dark,” look back upon the bright- 
ness of his early triumphs, without some feeling of con+ 
scious exultation. Years afterwards, fallen as he was 
on evil days and evil tongues, he recurred to the period 
of his unprecedented popularity with feelings curiously 
mingled. An instance may-be found in the dedication, 
to his congregation, of his work upon the “ Last Days.” 
He counts public opinion “so volatile and so wicked, 
that, upon the whole, he would rather have it against 
him than with him.” Yet he rejoices in the recollection 
that “ by a man spoken against, reviled, suspected, and 
. avoided by those who usurp the Evangelical name as. if 
it were all their own, his God did speak unto the heads, 
and representatives, and nobles, and princes of this 
nation.” 

The public had not long begun to slacken their atten- 
dance, when Mr. Irving commenced that series of sub- 
jects which, with very little interval, occupied him during 
the remainder of his ministry. Of these the first was pro- 
phecy. This is a topic which, according to somebody or 
other, (Warburton, we think,) either finds a man mad, 
or leaves him so. It is the true perpetual motion, in 
theological mechanics. To square its circle of historical 
events, has bewildered many a brain. In every age of 
religious excitement it has attracted, powerfully, the 
minds of the castle-building and the contemplative... At 
the period to which we are alluding it was pursued with 
ardour by a variety of students; but none dashed into it 
half so daringly as Mr. Irving. Whether or not he 
actually believed that he had been enlightened upon 
the subject by a direct illumination from) on. high, it 
might not be easy to determine. Certain it.is that mo- 
desty of conjecture did not distinguish the tone of, his 
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interpretations. God’s existence could not be more 
authoritatively laid down, than was the meaning of his 
most obscure communications. You would think that 
in the opinion of the preacher there was only one book 
inthe Bible of which the sense was indisputably evident, 
—and that book, the Revelations. Unlike most of those 
who have applied themselves to such matters, he had 
not the penetration, or, perhaps, the prudeuce, to per- 
ceive that the events prophetically foreshadowed were 
to be realized in times far distant. He laid the scene 
in our own day, and, almost led you to expect tnat the 
fulfilment of Sunday’s prediction might appear in Mon- 
day’s papers. To proclaim the immediate overthrow of 
Popery and Infidelity was the great object of his teach- 
ings. The evolutions of the great battle of Armageddon, 
which was to be fought sometime in the present year, 
in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean Sea, were 
described with military minuteness. Young Napoleon, 
Mr. Irving thought it more than probable, was, on that 
momentous day, to head the combined forces of Popery 
and Infidelity; but whether or not the Duke of Wel- 
lington was to command the armies of the Church mili- 
tant, we cannot now remember. Poor man! how we 
used to think what a partin the conflict he, himself, would 
play, if placed right opposite O’Connell and his crew, 
and furnished with a good claymore! For a consider- 
able time no sound was heard in the National Scotch 
Church, but the voice of prophetical exposition. But, 
as the play-bills say, it was at length withdrawn to make 
room for other novelties ; and the next produced was the 
nature of the Sacraments. Speaking from recollection, 
we should say that, upon this subject, Mr. Irving advo- 
cated, though with some additions and improvements, 
that medley of the unintelligible and the untrue which 
constitutes the Baptismal and Communion services of 
the Church of England. If he did not actually believe 
in “ Baptismal Regeneration,” he believed in something 
very like it. To hold that the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper were no more than the memorials of his 
body broken, and his blood shed, he denounced as 
awful heresy, to which, so long as the advocates of Pro- 
testantism adhered, “the Papists,” he maintained, ‘‘ had 
clean the better of the argument.” These difficult in- 
vestigations employed, (for brevity was never his most 
shining virtue,) not a little of his time. At length, how- 
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ever, having been sufficiently discussed, they were allow= 
ed to sink to rest. But he was never without some 
source of fresh excitement. Proclaiming, at‘one moment; 
distress of nations, with perplexity ; groping, atanother, 
through all the difficulties of the physical:and metaphy+ 
sical obscure ; he could, at a third, stoop to discuss the 
passing politics of the day. Burke defends:an establish> 
ment, upon the ground that it makes polities: religious: 
At present, an establishment is assailed upon the ground; 
that instead of making politics religious, it’ makes. reli- 
gion political. But that the favoured clergy are not 
sufficiently aware of the public duties which he conceived 
to be incumbent on them, was a calamity which Mr. 
Irving always indignantly bewailed. The | following 
passage can Jeave no doubt as to its author. 

“Ah, how little we ministers of an Established Chureh 
bethink us of our high political calling !—some in their 
pride levelling themselves with the king and his estates, 
and saying “Let us alone,—meddle not with us,”’— 
others, again, in their Puritanism, saying, ‘Ah, religion 
hath nothing to do with politics.” Of whom, I perceive; 
at this day, the former to be growing in the Universities, 
especially the old Tory University, and it is) rank 
Papistry; the latter again J perceive to be universal 
amongst the Evangelicals, who have learned from the 
dissenters. Jf ZI were the king, I would order a rod te 
the back of those symbolizers with the Papacy, to teach 
them better obedience ; and I would pay the others off, 
and let them go about their own occupation of preaching 
without any respect to the empire.”* ; 

Of this calling, however, he, at least, was never forget- 
ful. At the period of which we speak, “ Liberality” and 
everything approaching to it, had become an utter abo- 
mination in his sight; for frequently as we have heard 
him pray to be delivered from the sin, we could never, 
think that his supplications were extorted by any very 
violent temptation to commit it. Against the Catholie 
Relief Bill, in every stage of its progress, he preached 
with great vehemence. When the Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test acts was determined on, not content 
with thundering against the measure from the pulpit, 
he wrote a letter to king George the 4th, calling on him 
as “ High Constable for Christ,” (a title by which we 
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once heard him designate that monarch) to withhold the 
royal assent. These, however, as far as he himself was 
personally concerned, were things of little consequence. 
But matters more important were approaching. Hither- 
to his speculations, though they had attracted some 
notice, had entailed but little obluquy. He had broach- 
ed some novel views on prophecy ; buteven the soberest 
amongst the religious world were too much mixed up 
with novel views on prophecy to do more than shake the 
head. He had originated or revived strange notions 
respecting the sacraments ; still the sacraments do not 
fall within the magic circle of Evangelical essentials. 
But the vials of a hotter wrath were now to be emptied, 
and shaken out upon him. In approaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it behoves all believers most diligently 
to guard their steps. Many willbe the stones of stumb- 
ling in the way of every man who does not keep, with 
care, the beaten paths of phraseology. Over one of these 
Mr. Irving fell, never to rise again. In one view of this 
doctrine it presents three persons in one nature, and in 
another view of the same doctrine, it presents two na- 
tures in one person. Neither of these positions is, alto- 
gether, destitute of difficulty ; and the joinder of both 
does not tend, by any means, to make the matter plain- 
er. Indeed, to think at all upon the hypostatic union, 
is almost necessarily dangerous to the system of which 
it forms a part. The belief of the existence in but one. 
person, both of two natures and two wills, is a notion 
which the human mind must always hesitate to receive ; 
and we find, accordingly, that the monophysite and the 
monothelite heresies, are amongst the earliest in the re- 
cords of the church. ‘The Irving heresy” (as it is 
called) regards the human nature of our Lord. It teach- 
es simply, that he took upon him man’s nature in its 
fallen state. This is the head and front of the offending, 
the sum and substance of the crime. He started no 
difficulties,—he expressed no doubts,—he probably but 
spoke the opinions entertained by the vast majority of 
such Trinitarians as could be said to entertain any 
opinions at all upon the point. One would think that 
the Athanasian Creed should have protected him from, 
at least, his Episcopalian adversaries. But those who 
denounced its damnation fourteen times a year, upon all 
persons who should presume to deny that our Saviour 
was God, “of the substance of his Father,’ could not 
12 
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perceive that the correlative proposition, that’ he «was 
man “ of the substance of his mother,” was supported by 
a sanction equally tremendous. But we shall not.go 
into these points, although in the exercise of our Uni+ 
tarian impartiality, having no concern witleither party, 
we cannot hesitate to pronounce the odium cast upon Mr. 
Irving, about this subject, to be altogether undeserved. 
Manifold, indeed, were the accusations brought against 
him. He was accused of making our Saviour a sinner. 
He indignantly denied the charge, and called fer proof. 
That proof was never given. Indeed so sensitive was 
he upon this head, that he, from the first, distinguished 
the nature which men inherit from Adam, from the siz 
which men inherit from Adam, (two things, be it obsery- 
ed, Calvinistically different) and held: that our Lord 
was begotten in the first alone, the second having been 
precluded by his miraculous conception. But nothing 
could avert the coming tempest. Orthodoxy collecting 
all its might, rose, furious, from its lair. The ery was 
raised, in every quarter, that the AToNEMENT was in 
danger ! and its defenders. rushed tumultuously. to the 
ramparts of the Faith. Of what a pitiless storm of 
pamphlets, periodicals, pulpit rebukes, and private re- 
monstrances, did the hapless delinquent sustain the pelt- 
ing? In vain did he exclaim that he had preached no 
new doctrine,—that he had but taken his stand upon the 
ancient ways,—that fathers, reformers, creeds and con- 
fessions were all with him upon the point. He might as 
well have been haranguing the winds of heaven, In 
Englanit he was branded with “ Socinianism ;’ he who 
always consigned Socinians to the torments of the. next 
world, and called for their punishment in this. In Scot- 
land he was branded with “ Bourignonism ;” he who 
continued to denounce all the heresies of Anne as: de- 
cidedly as man could do. His presbytery took the 
matter up, arraigned, triedand censured him. The most 
intolerant body of men under the sun,—the religious 
world,—cast out, with ignominy, a name never much in 
the odour of sanctity with any of the class. -Harrassed 
by innumerable foes,—deserted. by all who might have 
yielded him support,—yvituperation, hard to be endured, 
poured upon him in one quarter ;—pity, still harder to: be 
borne by his, proud heart, offered to. him in another,— 
he stood determined, indeed, but. he stood almost alone. 
Inflamed by ceaseless controversy, his mind, always ex-. 
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citable, became heated far above a healthy temperature. 
Public opinion had, in this instance, treated him tyran- 
nically, and he was thus prepared for open rebellion 
against/even its legitimate authority. His spirit. set. its 
teeth, as it were, against the injustice he had suffered, 
and frowned a defiance, almost fierce, against. the perpe- 
trators of the wrong. A mind, stung into such a state, 
was naturally prepared to believe what was incredible 
to the rest of the world, and to believe it because it was 
incredible to the rest of the world. Cast out by the 
zealots, without thereby securing the sympathy of the 
rational, he only awaited some temptation to fly. still 
more apart from both. It was not long till that temp- 
tation came. 

Some weavers of Port-Glasgow, in the excitement of 
religious phrensy, felt themselves impelled to the utter- 
ance of sounds, of which nothing could be said but that 
they were not English. Enthusiasm passed itself under 
the alias of inspiration ; and the powers poured out. upon 
the day of Pentecost, were identified with the gibberish 
of fanaticism gone frantic. The subsequent. adventures 
of the “Tongues” are known toeyery body. Posterity 
will probably regard them asa curious chapter. in the 
religious history of the nineteenth century. Certain it 
is that. still the strong delusion spread... Men of all call- 
ings and professions became converts. The clergy of 
the two established churches were represented, respect- 
ively, by Nicholas Armstrong, and the Messrs. Tait. 
Forensic. acumen was unable to break down the wit- 
nesses for the miracles, and Mr. Erskine the well-known 
advocate, published his conviction that the “manifesta- 
tions” were of God. That there was, enough to satisfy 
the practical sagacity of the man of business, was proved 
by the adhesion of Mr. Drummond, the celebrated ban- 
ker. Mr. Spenser Percival, at that time, we believe, in 
Parliament, laid the wisdom of this world’s statesmanship 
at the feet. of artisans, whose divine commission he felt 
himself constrained to recognize. But of all the con- 
verts who were. added to, the infant church, Mr. Irving 
was, by far, the most distinguished. He threw himself 
into the cause with his natural impetuosity. To describe 
the scenes exhibited in his church, would only be. to 
repeat the newspapers of the day. For the credit of 
our rational nature, we are glad that it is not necessary 
to describe them. The nuisance arose, at length, to an 
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intolerable height. The trustees of the chapel determin- 
ed to abate it. It became requisite to select some other 
building, in which the shrieks of the delirious might ex- 
cite the sorrow of the pious and the scoffs of the profane ; 
and Mr. Irving and his adherents took refuge in a bazaar, 
in Oxford-street, fitted up for the lectures of Robert 
Owen, a visionary of another kind, who still persevered 
in his benevolent but unsuccessful efforts, to’ parallelo- 
gram the world into happiness and virtue. Here the 
former doings were again renewed. But care, and labour, 
and “thoughts beyond the reaching of his soul,” had 
combined to work the ruin of the leader's frame. Still, 
however, he continued to exert himself with unabated 
zeal. For the purpose of advancing the cause to which 
he had dedicated himself, he determined to revisit Scot- 
land. In the latter end of last year he reached Glasgow. 
Twelve years before, burning with high hopes of use- 
fulness and glory, he had left that town for London, and 
now, wasted in body, and wildered in mind, he came back 
to it to die. His maladies rapidly increased, and he felt 
that the hand of death was on him. “ Why did you not 
sooner send for me ?” inquired the surgeon, after he had, 
in some degree, relieved the intensity of the patient’s 
sufferings. ‘‘ I sent for the elders of the church,” was the 
characteristic answer.* Thus, on the 6th of December, 
after singing with his father-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Martin, 
the 43d Psalm, in Hebrew,—“ Judge me, O Lord, and 
plead my cause against an ungodly nation,”’—he passed 
from this agitated scene into that peaceful habitation 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” 

We are now to say something of his powers asa 
preacher. We know that upon this point there exists 
considerable difference of opinion. Many persons who 
admired his fine physical qualifications, are accustomed 
to speak most contemptuously of his mental. Indeed it 
is probable, that their contempt of the one will be in 
exact proportion to their admiration of the other. 
When one cause seems adequate to account for the phe- 
nomena, their philosophy will not admit the operation 
of a second. It appears to us, however, that, asa 
preacher, Mr. Irving occupied a high rank, and that he 
would have occupied a higher, had he not been too am- 
bitious of the highest. 
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- His:style of composition was, in our days, exclusively 
his, owns From the writers of Queen Anne’s time and 
their suecessors; he evidently. turned with contempt. 
The sugar-candy. ‘style of Addison, melting sweetly in 
the:reader’s mouth, he altogether nauseated. As little 
didshe seem inclined to fetter himself with the mechani- 
cal.xrhythm of Johnson. The freer forms of speech in 
which our older writers revelled, were more accordant 
with his feelings, and he early imbibed a just admiration 
ofthat noble language in which Spenser wrote the 
Faery Queen, and Milton discovered the Areopagitica 
to men, to angels,.and to eternity.” One of the first 
books, not studied as a task, which fell into his hands, 
was the “ Kcclesiastical Polity” of Hooker. He read it 
again and again with insatiable eagerness, and its periods, 
as well.as its principles, took permanent possession of 
his mind... To the charge of imitation committed deli- 
berately and of malice afore-thought, he could safely 
plead not guilty.. He did not, like some, translate his 
thoughts into that ancient tongue, as into a foreign lan- 
guage. He spoke it with as much ease as though he 
had been native there, “and to the manner born.” 

He has been often called the copyist of Dr. Chalmers. 
In our opinion this was not the fact.. That there is some 
general. resemblance between the composition of the two 
divines, we by no means dispute, and the connexion which 
once existed between them, naturally attracted more 
attention to the circumstance, than it would, otherwise, 
have'claimed. Dr. Chalmers has long sentences, and 
frequent inversions, and so has Mr. Irving; but, beyond 
this, it would be difficult. to discover any similarity. 
The: latter writes in an English style; in an ancient 
English style, no doubt; yet still in an English style. 
But, as far as our literature is concerned, it is Dr. Chal- 
mers, and not his friend, who, for the most part, makes 
his revelations in an unknown tongue. The former is 
the greatest. mannerist of all our living authors, and 
while in his manner there is, perhaps, a little which may 
be traced to Jeremy Taylor, there is a great deal which 
belongs to Dr. Chalmers only. 

The tone of thinking of the preachers of whom we 
speak, is still more distinct. It is not merely that they, 
treat of topics widely different. This would be quite 
consistent with a mutual resemblance. But it is clear 
that-they have chosen different topics, in consequence 
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of an intellectual disagreement, which would have neces- 
sarily induced them to treat the same topics’ differently.’ 
Both are men of strong imagination’ and ‘strong’ feeling. 
Bat in the mind of Dr. Chalmers these qualities aresub-' 
servient, while in that of Mr. Irving these qualities are 
despotic. Judgment preserves due order with the one, 
where, with the other, all is anarchy.’ The one is phi- 
losophic in his most imaginative flights, while the other 
transmutes into the fanciful every topic which he touches. 
Even in their best estate, the productions of Mr. Irving 
present nothing but a rich confusion. No consistency 
of design; no gradual working out of a well defined 
idea; no regular subordination of the various parts to 
the advancement of the ultimate effect, is ever visible. 
Some impulse of a stormy sensibility is perpetually 
pushing him into paradox. Some illusion of his excited 
imagination for ever leads him from his onward way: 
The mind of Dr. Chalmers has always a cast of the 
practical about it. To bring Calvinism down to the 
common affairs of life, as this great man has attempted in 
his “ Commercial Discourses,” isa striking proof of this. 
The political economist shines through the preacher. 
With Mr. Irving, upon the other hand, the most practi- 
cal things are turned into problems. He cannot speak 
of the Lord’s Supper without flying off into the vainest 
speculations. Shrewd, pointed and sagacious, Dr. Chal- 
mers is a Scotchman, every inch ; while the mystic 
wildness which belongs to Mr. Irving is essentially Ger- 
manic. 

The truth is, we think, that the main elements of Mr 
Irving’s original success, were such as may be termed 
moral. That ardent temperament which was afterwards 
his weakness, was primarily his strength. He came 
down from Scotland with a very high estimation of his 
calling, and, it must be admitted, with by no means a 
low appreciation of himself. He might, if it had pleas- 
ed him, have been enfolded in the embrace of the Evan- 
gelicals, who would, readily, have opened their arms to 
receive him. But, from the first, he stood imprudently 
aloof from that influential body. “The dull, monoto- 
nous, unimaginative dogmatizings of modern saints, 
their constant babbling about simple reliance, and sim- 
ple dependance upon Christ, instead of more scriptural 
and sound-minded calls to activity and perseverance after 
perfection,” —(this language is his own)—hereprobatedas. 
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a defective exhibition of Christianity. He aimed ata 
higher, object than to, terrify into the. atonement. To 
play a.mighty part upon.a mighty theatre, for God and 
Christ, elevated an imagination heated by the admiration 
of, our old reformers... Zhe Church was to have her an- 
cient dignity asserted, and no longer to sheathe, ignobly, 
the two-edged)sword, which she was privileged to wield. 
She, the great,arbitress of human life and human duty, 
was not to) immure herself in, technical theology, but 
to march majestically forth into the world, and awe into 
subjection its fashion and its false philosophy. _ Accord- 
ingly, to such a task did Mr. Irving, boldly and fear- 
lessly, address himself. He had a certain “ proud pre- 
cipitance of soul,” which was often indiscreet.. Buta 
high and manly tone of mind was still apparent, and 
there are.some indiscretions with which the public sym- 
pathizes.... Timidity and tameness invariably disgust, 
but, the very reverse of these are the defects of Mr. Ir- 
ving. Is it by prophesyings of smooth things, “by 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,” that he flat- 
ters, into. patronage the nobles of the land? “No, 
no, we have enough of this. sycophancy of the soul, 
this .unbonnetting’ of manhood, and selling of even- 
handed justice, in time, to allow it to go farther. Let 
them of elevated places bear the brunt of the judgment 
which they have braved ; let them reap as they have cho- 
sen to sow. What is that to us that we should pine or 
mope with melancholy over them, more than over 
others?”* But, perhaps, though he seems to hold our 
aristocracy so cheap, he has in greater veneration that 
“march of intellect,” which so much distinguishes our 
times. . Upon this topic, the following is a sample of his 
coaxings., “ Ye men of little books; ye men of little 
minds; ye men of articlesin reyiews and paragraphs in 
newspapers; ye dwarfs when compared with the stature 
of your fathers; lay not the flattering unction to your 
souls that you are too learned and too lofty to stoop to 
such a feeling as the love of God.’+ <All our customs 
are an offence to him. He seems to know nothing of the 
pleasure of making money. The soiree of the Duchess 
has no delights for him. The natural feeling contained 
in the following sentence is not unhappily expressed :— 
«« Between the oppression of business and the oppression 
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of fashion, the tender and delicate and blessed abode 
of our natural affections, which our fathers called home,’ 
is almost crushed to pieces, and the very, word» hath 
changed its meaning, so that ‘at home,’) now-signifies 
being surrounded by a multitude, and ‘not at home,) al- 
most signifies being alone with your children.” ». He'flies 
at every thing he sees. Now he soars into a sublime 
panegyric upon Wordsworth’s poetry, and anon, he comes 
down, souse, upon Jeremy Bentham and the Utilitarians. 
Nothing can be more abhorred in his imagination than 
«“Vrench Cookery.” His gorge, actually, rises at) the 
antichristian art. “They talk about our fathers :as if 
they were a set of sensualists; I wot well that. they 
would have been ashamed of us their children!” Meats 
offered to idols, and city feasts, he would place pretty 
much upon a par. An alderman might be angry at him 
for touching, irreverently, a solemn subject ; but cares he 
any thing for an alderman? Not he; no more than he 
would for a Prince of the Blood Royal. Some may re- 
member Southey’s foolish “ Vision of Judgment ;” and 
Byron’s profane parody upon the Laureate’s production. 
Both are criticised, by name, in the “Argument,” in a 
style very far indeed from complimentary. When he 
dislikes the principle upon which the “ Society of Useful 
Knowledge” carry on their operations, it is thus he 
speaks of them. ‘“ These apostles of Satan will go about 
to teach the people, that by means of what they call 
‘ Treatises of Useful Knowledge,’ they will bring about 
the keeping of the tencommandments. These idle and 
filthy dreamers, do dream, do dote, they are demented, 
to think that they will bring about a moral population 
without the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

Weare sensible that these things, taken by themselves, 
would convey a very exaggerated idea of the preacher's 
eccentricities. They are unquestionably extreme cases. 
But they will serve to illustrate the object which we 
have in view; which is, to convey some idea of the 
headlong impetuosity as well as the daring courage with 
‘which Mr. Irving threw himself upon every subject as 
it rose ; and of the peculiarities, occasionally not a little 
piquant, to which this temperament gave birth. There 
is, to be sure, little in them which most other men could 
not say, but there isa great deal which most other men 
would not say ; and no matter how produced, such things 
are, unquestionably, well calculated to attract a crowd- 
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ed auditory. Many persons would be forcibly arrested 
by a manner so foreign from the usual dulness and deco- 
ram of the pulpit, and others who had no disposition to 
be edified, might at least calculate upon being enter- 
tained. 

But was Mr. Irving, all peculiarity apart, a man of 
first-rate talents? This question cannot well be answer- 
ed, without some reference to those notorious aberrations 
from right reason which are universally admitted. Many 
will be inclined to hold that such a deplorable conclu- 
sion to his career undeniably proves him to have been a 
driveller from the beginning. Some, upon the other 
hand, will think themselves justified in measuring the 
height of his elevation by the very depth of his fall. It 
appears to us that neither opinion is correct, and that 
the truth, upon this occasion, as upon most others, is te 
be found between the two extremes. 

“ Great wits are sure to madness near allied,” 


says Dryden, and the expression has passed into a pro- 
verb. A poet of profounder genius has questioned its 
correctness. Coleridge, in a characteristic passage of 
his “Literary Life,” after admitting that, as far as 
strong sensibility is alone concerned, there is that ten- 
dency to disorganization, of which his predecessor speaks, 
observes, that “a more than usual rapidity of association, 
amore than usual power of passing from thought to 
thought, and image to image,” are corrective qualities 
equally essential, and that “in the due modification of 
each by the other, the genius itself consists.” We think 
the criticism just. It is not the Shakespeares and the 
Miltons of the race of the mighty orbs of human intel- 
lect, who are likely to shoot wildly from the spheres in 
which they harmoniously move. Such men neither ap- 
ply themselves to Jabours which issue in distraction, nor 
in them does disappointment phrensy an ungovernable 
sensibility. It is still more clear that individuals of de- 
cidedly inferior powers, are not exposed to the unsound- 
ness of which we speak. The lightning that scathes the 
pine upon the mountain top, is harmless to the “fat 
weed” that vegetates below. It is ambitious men of se- 
condary, though considerable powers—men who have 
too much activity not to attempt, and too little energy 
to succeed—men who go down out of the ship, only to 
sink within the waters—men who sear too high to escape 
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the storm, and yet never rise into the: serene ; it. is men 
of this kind for, whom danger .is.to be apprehended. Of 
this kind, as it appears to.us, was Mr. Irving. , He had 
more than sufficient of the “ingenium perfervidum Sco- 
torum.’” . But he, wanted that. cool ,and philosophic, turn 
of mind which equally distinguishes his countrymen 
We have mentioned Coleridge. With this individual, 
one of the most remarkable men of the age, Mr. Irving, 
shortly after his settlement in London, became closely 
intimate. Coleridge was, probably, the most eloquent 
conversationalist that eyer lived, and. those, who know 
anything of the peculiar nature of the revelations utter- 
ed by a voice which still tingles in the ears of many— 
revelations which have made the little back parlour of 
Surgeon Gillman’s house at Highgate, holy ground, to 
hearts which have outlived, the God of their ‘idolatry, 
will, we think, agree with us, that they were strongly 
calculated to lead astray a mind like Mr. Irving’s. .The 
latter was naturally constituted so as to be fascinated with 
the former's style of thought, but just in proportion to 
his admiration was the evil likely to ensue. It required 
considerable. powers to understand, and still greater to 
relish Coleridge; but to rival him demanded powers 
equal to his own, and these Mr. Irving did not possess. 
The conversation of Coleridge encouraged, if it did not 
generate, that feverish restlessness in speculation, which 
was the rock on which Mr. Irving split. He admires 
the originality of Coleridge, but, in. straining after it, 
he is frequently no more than odd. Following his master 
into the profound, he is for ever falling into the para- 
doxical... When the skilful hand of Coleridge managed 
to draw lines, the coarser instruments of his pupil only 
make blots... Failure, of course, was the inevitable re- 
‘sult, and the stormy sensibility of the man, could not 
bear that failure tamely, His popularity declined, and 
he rushed with reckless impetuosity into every thing 
most opposite to the public mind upon which he had lost 
his hold... The boldness. which had struck, rose into an 
arrogance which disgusted. The ‘“ prophesies” were 
considered unedifying ; and, to. mend the matter, he be- 
took himself to the “tongues.” Peculiarity degenerated 
into unsoundness. No opinion could be too extravagant 
for an imagination waxing desperate....He is as little 
fettered by a regard for consistency of opinion. Every 
thing, with him, is the result of impulse and position, 
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“We, we, Christians,” he exclaims, in the Orations, 
‘have Jost the manly regard of our’ fathers for liberty 
and good government, and crouched) into slavish state- 
ments of passive obedience.” Strange to say, however, 
he afterwards publishes a volume of sermons for the ex- 
press purpose of inculcating the very passive obedience 
which he here denounces. How, then, is the change to 
be accounted for ? Simply by the fact that when Mr. 
Irving composed the “Orations,” he was big with the hope 
of doing wonders in the conversion of the Radicals, and 
that when he wrote the “ Discourses upon Daniel's Vi- 
sion,” the blasting of that hope had stung him to the 
quick. Many other instances might be given. But we 
must conclude. 

Upon the whole, if the remarks which we have thrown 

together, shall indace any of our readers to think more 
kindly of the object of them, than they may have done 
before, we shall not regret it. That he mistook both his 
Own powers and the times in which he lived is evident. 
But there is nothing mean or paltry in his vanity. He 
is as one born out of due season. He is sick of the sor- 
did and the selfish world that surrounds him. He pines 
for the generous virtues and the hallowed spirit of the 
olden time, and willingly would he spend and be spent, 
to bring them back once more. His soul is away with 
the souls of Luther and of Knox. He is ambitious 
to think and act worthily of the lineage from which he 
is sprung. “I have in my veins,” he says, “the blood 
of the persecuted Albigenses, who fled to Scotland and 
took up their refuge there,—three brothers of a family 
of which I am descended,—and I have about me some of 
their venerable tokens.”* If this be glorying, let him 
be allowed to glory. Duplicity and meanness, of every 
description, were abhorrent from his free and manly na- 
ture. One who knew him well has stated, since his 
death, that “he was the most simple and true-hearted 
man that he had ever met.” That he possessed devoted 
zeal, a spotless character, and a dauntless heart, might, 
with truth, be inscribed upon the tomb in which he sleeps. 
Qualities like these are surely worthy of respect :— 
“And, if we mourn they could not save 

From error, him who owns the grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppressed 

‘And sacred be the last Jong rest !”” 
Laicvs. 
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Of all speakers the preacher is most frequently called 
upon to appear in public, and to address the largest por- 
tion of the community ; and yet he, of all others, is pe- 
euliarly exempted from competition, contradiction’ and 
criticism. From these he is protected by the place from 
wliich he speaks, and the reverence due to his sacred 
function. ‘This prerogative is a principal cause of the 
mediocrity chargeable upon pulpit eloquence. Few of 
this class.so far excel their brethren as to be entitled to 
public panegyric, and the greater number are hardly 
deemed deserving of critical notice. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that they are made the subject of enco- 
mium or satire. Thus a writer in this periodical, who 
signs Latcus, has developed the character of Evangelical 
preaching ina very able and masterly manner; and I 
recollect to have seen, a few years ago, a spirited and 
apparently a candid review of the most distinguished 
preachers in the metropolis. The observations of this 
last writer, however, related, I think, chiefly to manner, 
delivery and style. It is not my intention to touch upon 
any of these points, but to throw out some suggestions, 
with respect to two parts of the subject, of more impor- 
tance, and seldom, if ever, expressly submitted to the 
consideration of the public or the profession. 

I. The generality of practical preachers are often 
accused of pitching the tone of their morality and piety 
too low, so as to encourage a lax morality, and a languid, 
formal devotion. ‘They are thought to take the general 
character of society, or of their own congregations as a 
standard ; and to be too cautious of disgusting either, 
by enforcing stricter rules of virtue, or a warmer spirit 
of piety than they are accustomed to. Itis evident that 
such preachers can contribute little to the improvement 
of their people, and nothing to the reformation of the 
world. If they regulate their exhortations by the prac- 
tice of their more exemplary hearers, they will either: 
encourage a delusive self-sufficiency and spiritual pride, 
or lull them into a fatal security. If they take the con- 
duct of their hearers, in general, for their rule, they will 
be so far from elevating the character of their people, 
that they will be the means of debasing it ; for if men 
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have no incentive ‘to grow better, they will assuredly 
grow. worse. . It is to be feared, that a preacher may 
sometimes take his own character as a criterion of ex- 
cellence._In this case he will neither improye himself 
nor his people; he will. be satisfied with his own profi- 
ciency, and they will think it quite enough to equal their 
pastor, and very presumptuous to attempt to excel him. 
This practice of taking a man’s own character as a mo- 
del on which to mould his instructions, will be followed 
by yet.more injurious consequences. Should he, for 
instance, be addicted to any vicious or scandalous habits, 
or even conscious of a deficiency in temper and disere- 
tion, he will be so far from holding them up to public 
censure, that he will cautiously avoid any allusion to 
them; and will thus defraud his hearers of advice and 
exhortation on those very points of conduct, on which 
they most require to be admonished. It can hardly be 
expected, indeed, that the character of the minister of 
the gospel shall be free from every blemish; or that he 
shall make, his faults and frailties the subject of public 
exposure, except, indeed, they be such foibles as do not 
materially affect his general character ; and if a preacher 
were to keep aloof from these and other infirmities in- 
cident to human nature, he might, at once, abandon his 
office and profession. As to notorious and scandalous 
vices, he should not be discouraged or deterred from ex- 
posing them to reproach, by the prevalence of them 
among his people; but he should avoid such a pointed 
and characteristic description as would encourage any, to 
apply it to their neighbours, or to suppose that he had 
any particular person in view. 

It is said, by many, that they can derive no benefit 
from the sermons of a minister for whom they have no 
respect. But this is wrong. Good instruction and advice 
should be carefully received through what channel’so- 
ever it may flow. Werelish and are nourished by our 
food, without inquiring into the culinary process by which 
it is prepared. A man who has fallen into errors and 
sins, may be better qualified to give warning and advice 
than one unacquainted with the ways of the world. He 
may depict in more glowing colours, the temptations and 
disappointments—the vanity and misery of sinful grati- 
fications. Animmoral preacher has been compared to 
a burning glass: he may enlighten and inflame | his 
audience, though insensible himself to the truths and 
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virtues which he recommends; as the’ burning glass re= 
tains its original temperature, ‘while it kindles and con- 
sumes whatever is exposed to its focus. When'a minister 
declaims against the foibles and infirmities to which the 
generality of men are subject, he should not assume the 
air and language of one who is exempt from them himself, 
but rather address his auditory as a mam of like passions 
with themselves; aS one anxious to improve himself as 
well as them. In this way he will conciliate their sym- 
pathy, while he acknowledges his frailty, instead of 
rousing those indignant feelings excited by the dietato- 
rial reprehension of a man no better than themselves; 
and will gain the reputation of modesty and. diffidence, 
instead of arrogance and self-sufficiency. Such a pastor 
may, without any loss of dignity, and even with some 
increase of affection and esteem, address his flock in such: 
words as these ;—* If ever I address you as if I seemed 
to make any distinction between you and myself, I hope 
you will have the candoar to ascribe it to inadvertence ; 
and that you will not conceive me guilty of such Phari- 
saical arrogance as to think myself righteous and to: 
despise others. I always conceive myself preaching to: 
myself as well as to you; and never address you with 
more earnestness, than when I feel with the deepest hu- 
miliation the necessity of making an impression on my 
own heart.” 

II. Another eclass.of sacred orators may be censured: 
for fixing the standard of moral principle and devotional 
feeling too high. They soar so high above the convic- 
tions and practice of their auditory, as to make them de- 
spair of attaining to: any degree of excellence that will 
recommend them to the favour or mercy of God. Du- 
ring the extravagant declamation of one of these on the 
disinterested love of God and an ardent affection for the 
Saviour,—purity of life and enthusiastic devotion, some 
will be charmed with his eloquence, others may be» 
alarmed by the severity of his doctrine, or thrown into: 
despair by his denunciations of divine wrath; but when 
they leave the portals of the church, these apprehensions’ 
will quickly vanish, and they will begin to ask one 
another,—“ What kind of a man is this who demands such ® 
rigorous qualifications for divine acceptance? Is he him- 
self distinguished for such sublime and spiritual devo- 
tion, or such angelic purity of life as he requires from.” 
others; or is all his eloquence only a tinkling’ cymbal ?:» 
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Suchdeclamation might,well become Massillon and Fene- 
lon;, and may:indeed, have been imitated or copied from 
them; but these eloquent men led devout, recluse and 
mortified lives, practised greater severities themselves 
than they enjoined upon others, and preached to expect- 
ing-and admiring multitudes impressed with deep vene- 
ration-for their saintly characters. . This gentleman, on 
the! contrary; .wesee) every day bustling through the 
erowd;| solicitous about his worldly affairs, paying court 
to his patron, and curious about the news aud politics 
of the day.. _We mect him in convivial, parties, where 
he-takes his glass and eracks his.joke like other men; 
and.at midnight assemblies, partaking of the fashionable 
amusements among the gayest of the gay; and a few 
hours after, he mounts the pulpit and assumes the lan- 
guage of a saint and the office of a public censor.” 
.-This:fault is not peculiar to the professed orator, or- 
ostentatiousdeclaimer. Some ministers of more moderate: 
powers and pretensions, sometimes run into the same 
error. | This: I consider as the relies of puerility. When 
a, young man begins to write sermons, he is disposed to 
say every thing that.comes into his, mind. If he happens 
to broach a good topic, he runs, it to the dregs.. Now, 
if I hear a minister of longer standing indulging in such 
excesses, I suspect that he either retains some portion 
of this puerile taste, or that he finds it convenient to 
revive some of his juvenile discourses. This faulty habit 
is apt, sometimes, to shew itself on the most unseasonable: 
occasions, particularly at the sacramental solemnities, 
especially among Presbyterians. They have a practice 
among them. of “Fencing the Tables ;” which consists in 
enforcing the most, rigorous qualifications for worthy. 
communion, and stern admonitions to the unworthy 
communicant not to.approach the table. Here the error 
ef which we are speaking cannot be said to be entirely 
out of place; but I haye sometimes heard these mena- 
cing, harangues introduced when the communicants were 
already seated,:and.when it was impossible for them to: 
withdraw. Thus. the young communicant is taken by 
surprise, and thrown into despair by the horrible denun- 
ciations of damnation, which he might have averted 
had he-been forewarned. 

Among: the points:upon which these preachers are apt. 
to-.run into excess, some are. of a practical nature ; and 
of: these; family. worship;is one. [his is a most inter-) 
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esting and edifying exercise. It has a tendericy to con- 
firm the mutual confidence and affection of all the mem-= 
bers of the household, to add authority and dignity to’ 
the head of the family, to strengthen the integrity and 
fidelity of his servants, and to combine the junior mem- 
bers in a bond of sympathetic union. The observance, 
therefore, of this practice should be recommended by 
the mildest and most persuasive eloquence ; for’ it is a 
voluntary and discretionary duty, not imposed by any 
express command in the Gospel; nor is it one that can 
be practised in all circumstances. In some rural districts 
indeed, the pastor may expect his flock to pay particu- 
lar attention to it; but any man at all acquainted ‘with 
the state of society must know, that in many cases the 
enforcing of it is neither practicable nor indeed desirable. 
He must know that a large majority of the heads of 
families are disqualified by nature and education from’ 
presiding on such occasions with solemnity and decorum. 
He must be aware of the disunion that too frequently 
prevails in families, the servants holding the religion of 
their masters in abhorrence, and being at the same time 
at variance among themselves. He must reflect with 
yet greater regret that the parents and children cannot 
walk to the same house of the Lord in company; and 
that the children themselves will not associate in domes- 
tic devotion. Some of the family will therefore absent 
themselves altogether; others will give only a late and 
irregular attendance. These causes will occasion fre- 
quent interruptions with much mortification and chagrin 
to the master of the house and be followed by chiding 
and murmuring between him and his children. When 
such cases occur, it is surely better that the practice 
should be discontinued. It is evident that still greater 
obstacles will arise in populous cities and commercial 
or manufacturing towns. In these the necessary avo-+ 
cations of the individuals, the social and friendly im- 
tercourse of families, and the innocent recreations of 
the young, can hardly be expected to give way to family 
prayer. However these interruptions may be regretted 
by the minister, he must be convinced ‘that they will 
very generally take place. He may use his influence 
to correct them in particular cases, but it is downright 
folly to expect that they will all yield to his denunci~ 
ations from the pulpit; and it is worse than folly ‘to’ 
stigmatize many of the most respectable members of 
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his congregation, as graceless. and. prayerless men, little 
entitled,to the\character of, Christians... When a minis- 
ter indulges i in language so, indiscreet and. offensive, I 
cannot; but.suspect that. his.aim is to besprinkle his own 
name, with the odour of sanctity. 

-Qn the whole; it is more desirable and more agreeable 
to Scripture, that every, member should offer up his 
morning and evening. prayer at. his bedside ; or enter 
into: his closet, shut the door, and pray to his, Father in 
secret. This pious and scriptural practice is incompati- 
ble, 1 fear, with the daily practice of family devotion, 
and.;is.in, danger of being. supplanted by it ; so that 
young persons will grow up without the habit or faculty 
of personal prayer. 

III. Doctrinal preachers are yet more liable to this 
charge, than the advocates of morality and piety. Their 
young men have indeed a standard ; but it is one which 
they neither believe nor even undarstand: It is, however, 
the high-road to popularity, in which they rapidly ad- 
vance till they exaggerate and caricature its doctrines. 
Senior ministers would often gladly moderate this stan- 
dard, but they are compelled. to. proceed in the same 
path, lest. they should be overtaken and supplanted by 
these youthful ranters, 

Wemight at least expect, that these young men 
would not inculcate upon others what they do not believe 
themselves; and that, if their faith be not fully confirm- 
ed, they would express their opinions with modesty and 
diffidence ;, but instead of tempering the vehemence of 
their zeal, by reflecting on the faintness of their belief, 
they study to cloak their unbelief, with the vehemence 
of their zeal. 

This spirit of vain-glory, and this keen competition: 
for popularity and. power, with a passion for Phari- 
saical proselytism, are principal causes of the melan- 
choly and deplorable condition of religion and religious. 
society in these nations. Rival churches are at open 
war: subordinate sects speak of each other with rancour: 
and contempt ; congregations glory in mutual prosely-, 
tism.: among private families.the bonds of amity, hospi- 
tality, and even civility, are torn asunder: yea, indivi- 
dual members of the same household are every where 
fulfilling the sorrowful prediction of our Lord. In short, 
party. spirit.has superseded the spirit of devotion, and, 
faith has turned charity out of doors.. 
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I have long indulged an idea, but not a hope, that 
these evils might be assuaged, if not on a general scale, 
yet in more enlightened sects, or at least in some parti- 
cular congregations, by returning to the practice of for- 
mer times. Let every minister inculcate his own views 
of the Gospel, without reference to any existing contro- 
versy, without even intimating that any controversies 
exist in the Christian world, without any allusion to the 
sentiments of any other congregation, or to any expres- 
sions that may have fallen from their minister; so that 
his people shall never hear any thing but his own view 
of Gospel truth, delivered with simplicity and candour, 
sincerity and freedom. ‘This practice would not preclude 
the people from suggesting in conversation any doubts 
or scruples, that may have arisen in their minds, or ask- 
ing his opinion upon any subject connected with religion. 
It would therefore set no bar to the investigation of 
truth. On the contrary, I am persuaded, that the cause 
of truth would be more effectually promoted than at 
present. The people would be likely to acquire more 
correct knowledge and truer sentiments of religion, by 
private study and calm meditation, than by hearing con- 
troversial discourses ; for these must necessarily be par- 
tial, strongly tinctured with the prejudices of the preach- 
er, and generally calculated to excite uucharitable feel- 
ings towards their brethren. The young would grow to 
maturity without having heard from the pulpit such 
words as Papist and Protestant, Trinitarian, Arian or 
Socinian ; and when they first came to hear the doctrines 
of Calvinism, they would hear them with surprise and 
disgust. I am persuaded that many, not to say most, con- 
gregations would come round to the sentiments of a pious 
pastor, if their prejudices were not too roughly handled. 

There are many persons still living, who may remem- 
ber that this temper once prevailed ina good degree 
among the Irish Presbyterians, and the English Unita- 
rians. ‘Then had the churches rest and were edified.” 
The pastors enjoyed comfort and satisfaction in the exer- 
cise of their ministry. The flocks had confidence in their 
shepherds, and lived together in “godly quiet.” Mini- 
sters resorted with pleasure to their professional and so- 
cial meetings, and unitedin ministerial communion; while 
congregations esteemed each other's ministers “ very 
highly in love for their works’ sake,” and lived in peace 
with each other, and intermingled freely in communion. 
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._My recollection of those times. has. been revived and 
agreeably refreshed by a letter of Dr. Bostock’s inserted 
in the “ Christian Reformer,” vol. 1. p. 176: with some 
extracts from which I shall close this article, leaving the 
reader to make his own observations on the parallel be- 
tween the Irish Presbyterians and the English Dissenters, 
within the last fifty years. 

_ Tam old enough to recollect distinctly what was the 
nature and condition of the Presbyterian Dissenting So- 
cieties between 30 and 40 years ago, and I have not been 
an inattentive observer of the progress which they have 
gone through during this period. At the time to which 
I refer, the societies professed to be, and actually were, 
formed upon the principle of not admitting of any re- 
striction, real or implied, on the freedom of inquiry on 
matters of religious belief; this was their sole bond of 
union, this was their sole creed. It was a broad and in- 
telligible basis on which to found a project for union and 
co-operation ; although persons might form very diffe- 
rent opinions respecting the principle in question, or 
respecting its importance, or the length to which it 
should be carried, still it could not be misunderstood. 
No doctrival creed was imposed, none was implied ; and 
at the same time that the members of these societies 
were always urged to search the Scriptures and to 
read all kinds of books which might throw any light 
upon them, yet there was comparatively little anxiety 
manifested respecting the conclusions which were form- 
ed. Asa matter of fact, it is probable that the majority 
of the most enlightened members were, at this period, 
Arians ; a certain number were, what was then termed 
“ Socinians ;” and not a few Trinitarians. But, whatever 
was the result, it scarcely affected the harmony or the 
unity of the body. Reflecting persons were aware 
that subjects of such intricacy were topics which few 
could fully comprehend, and which were of little prac- 
tical importance, and were in fact very remotely con- 
nected with the great principles of morality, which it is 
the business of religion to illustrate and enforce. 
~ “But an unfortunate change now took place. Causes, 
in some measure depending upon the state of the times, 
and, in some degree, upon the character of certain emi- 
nent indiyiduals, led to various polemical discussions. 
These produced their ordinary effect, of exasperating 
the feelings of those immediately engaged in them, and 
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inducing them to magnify the importance of topics on 
which they had bestowed so much attention. As the 
contest proceeded, the passions and feelings were still 
more called into action; numerous individuals became 
eager to enter the lists as combatants, or at least as par- 
tizans ; and thus, by the usual process, the calm voice of 
truth was drowned in the clamour of controversy, ‘and 
the spirit of cool deliberation was converted into the 
feelings, either of confident triumph or of sullen disap- 
pointment. a 

«‘ The effect need scarcely be pointed out; the advo- 
cates for free inquiry now became the advoeates for cer- 
tain opinions ; societies were formed, not to discover the 
truth, but to propagate these opinions; books were 
written, not to investigate the difficulties which attended 
the questions in discussion, or to throw additional light 
upon them ; but, assuming the truth to be unequivocally 
discovered, to enforce certain tenets and to make con- 
verts to them. The dispassionate inquirer after truth 
retired in disgust, or was overwhelmed in the tumult of 
controversy ; and hencea body of men whose professed 
object was to promote free inquiry, virtually bound 
themselves to a certain set of opinions, and having pled- 
ged themselves to support a certain doctrinal creed, 
commenced a zealous career of proselytism. 

«“ And what was the result of this change on the cha- 
racter and conduct of ministers? Congregations were 
no longer anxious for men of education, but for men 
who believed certain doctrines. Their flocks did not 
wish for instruction; they wished for the gratification of 
having their favourite opinions enforced, of being told 
that they alone were in possession of the true faith, and 
that every one else was ignorant and uninformed.. 

“Now, what has been the result of the proselytizing 
scheme upon the body atlarge? It has called forth si- 
wilar efforts in other sects, and has brought into action 
a system of rivalship, in which the Presbyterian Dis- 
senters, with all their efforts, will find it impossible to 
cope with their antagonists.—They still retain too much 
of their original spirit, to descend to all the means em- 
ployed by their adversaries.” : 

Nemo. 
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~~ “ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF DEATH. 
ies (Continued from p. 80. ) 


Tae dread which is felt of this event has manifested 
itself in-many popular impressions of the most erroneous 
‘and indefensible, as well as painful, character. 

ve Weeall death ‘the king of terrors,’ and in the con- 
ceptions of the body of mankind, it is clothed with every 
terrific attribute. In the excess of fear, their imagination 
bodies it forthasan actualbeing. They speak of a person 
‘struck with death,’ as if there were some dread power that 
ruled over the last hour of mortal existence. Even this po- 
pularphraseology, tho’ it may scarcely be thought to indi- 
cate any error to which reflecting minds are liable, is not un- 
worthy of amoment’s attention, in connexion with the er- 
rors thatare prevailing on thissubject. Death is the gradu- 
alexhaustion of our faculties, the sinking away of the 
powers of animal life, till they finally cease to act, and 
to be. Now, this process may be hastened or retarded ; 
may have its progress and its different stages ; one pow- 
er after another may yield—the faculty of speech, of 
hearing, of motion; but, to fix on one particular moment 
rather than another, and to say that now the deceased 
person is ‘struck with death,’ is to use language without 
any foundation in philosophy, or support from observa- 
tion. There is no power—there may be precursors, in- 
deed, which the experienced may descry with greater or 
less certainty—but there is no power, that at any one 
moment, strikes a fatal blow ; that fastens a hold upon 
its victim from which it may not be shaken ; that sets its 
mark upon the diseased frame, as it were the mark of 
destiny: but, ‘while there is life, there is hope,’ and 
from any state of exhaustion the sinking faculties may 
rise to a briefer or a longer continuance of life. It is 
not, in fine, by some mysterious harbinger, that death 
announces its coming. All decay is but dying; all dis- 
ease is a progress towards death; every beating pulse is 
wearing away the channels of life; every breath of that 
heaving bosom is preparing for the time when it shall 
breathe no more? 

There prevails also an erroneous or an exaggerated 
idea of many of the circumstances that attend the dying 
hour. 

In particular, it is thought that this final event passes 
with some dreadful visitation of unknown agony over 
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the departing sufferer: It is .imagined that ‘there is 
some strange and mysterious reluctance ‘in the! spirit 
to leave' the body; that’ it struggles long’ to:retain. its 
hold, and is, at last, torn with violence) from its:mertal 
tenement $ and; in’ fine, that! this ‘conflict “between the 
soul and the body, greatly adds to the pangs of dissolution: 
But it’ may be justly presumed from what: usually:ap; 
pears, that there is no particular) nor-acute ‘suffering ; 
not more than is often experienced in life; :nay, rather; 
that there is less, because the very’ powers) of suffering 
are enfeebled, the very capacities of pain are’ nearly-ex> 
hausted. Death is to be regarded, ratheras acsleep 
than an acute sensation, asa suspension rather) thana 
conflict of our faculties. Our Saviour once said: im:re: 
lation to this event, ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth? «The 
martyr Stephen, weare told ‘fell asleep,’ though he died 
amidst the blows and shouts of murderers... And the 
scripture denominates the pious dead, “those: who:sleep 
in Jesus.’ Death is thesleep of the weary.) It-is repose, 
the body’s repose, after the busy and toilsome day of life. 
We have all witnessed, perhaps, the progress: of this 
change ; and what was it? Let our senses and ourma- 
derstanding answer; and not our! imaginationy «What 
was it, but gradually diminishing strength, feeble atter- 
ance, failing perception, and total insensibility? »The 
change, as it passed before us, may have been» attended 
with accidental circumstances of ‘mental experience» or 
bodily sensation ; but the change itself, death considered 
as an event, was only a gradual declive and extinction 
of the powers of life. This is all which we saw or could 
know, as necessarily belonging to this crisis in the:pro- 
gress of our being. ‘And yet, from this ignorance, we 
allow ourselves to be troubled by the phantoms of agi- 
tating conjecture. We imagine, and indeed: it is: com- 
mon to say, that because ‘no one has returned to tell us 
what it is to die,’ there must be some mysterious and 
peculiar sensation, some awful physical experience attend- 
ing it. But we see nothing, we see indications of no- 
thing, and we ought not to presume anything, of this 
nature. 
~ Neither are we to presume, that death arouses the 
mind, in the last moments of its earthly existence, to the 
keenest attention, or to the most’ intense action of its 
powers. The subject, when distinctly contemplated 
beforehand, may do so;:it may often do so;inethe midst 
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of life; ‘andiwell were it, if it far more frequently, arous- 
edus to:do,.in season, | the work of life: All we wish. to 
say, :isssand we wish to. say-itito preclude, all appeals, at 
once, to: mysterious fear and unfounded hope—that there 
is'nonpecuiiar, }n6 fearful nor hopeful. activity of mind 
amidst the solemnities of dissolution; that, m most cases, 
there!is:no activity... It is, probable, that the exhausted 
faculties usually:sink to their mortal repose, as they do 
tonightly sleep';|and that the convulsive struggles which 
are‘sometimes witnessed, are often as unconscious, as 
those with which we sink to the slumbers of evening rest. 

Nor, when the veil of delirium is spread over the mor- 
tal: -hour;;can we regard it as the evil that it is often 
thought to be. It has seemed to us rather, in many 
eases, asia friendly veil, drawn by the hand of, nature 
over what would otherwise be tle agonies of separation, 
ever the anguish that the parent would feel at leaving 
children orphans and destitute, or that the friend would 
feel,-in. saying farewell, to those. who, were. dearest 
upon earth. Delirium, often interposes, we believe, by 
the kind providence of God, where nature would be too 
weak, or faith too infirm for the trial. 

Nor yet is there anything but. fancy in what is some- 
times said of the loneliness of the last hour.. To the 
sélfish and the bad, and in proportion as they possess 
this character, there is, indeed, solitude in death, and it 
may then be doubly feit. But to them, there is solitude 
lalso'in Jife ; solitude in the chamber of sickness, in the 
hour of retired meditation, nay, and it is oftentimes deep- 
ly:felt in the throng of society. If we deserve to, have 
friends, they are with us in death, as truly.as in life; so 
long»as we are conscious of anything earthly, we are con- 
scious of their presence. It may sustain and soothe us, 
till the last moment of. our stay on earth. ‘I walked 
with’ her, —said one who laid. down the remains of a 
beloved :companion in. a distant land—‘] walked with 
her down: the valley of shadows ; I wiped the cold damps 
of death from her forehead ; and saw her ascend to the 
‘mansions of the blessed!’ 

But we must hasten briefly to consider some of the 
errors; that relate, not to the mode or circumstances, but 
to the nature, the essential character of this solemn event. 
211 When'our Saviour says, ‘ He that liveth and believeth 
‘mi me, shall never die, he adds, <believest thou this ?’ 
iThe question-might stillbe put to multitudes even in 
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a christian land, and we doubt not, with the :strongest 
implication of aoe unbelief. They do..not believe it. 
Death is regarded as the extinction, rather; than as the 
continuance of being. Whatever the words of our the- 

ology may say, the ‘real i impression upon most.minds is, 
that death sunders almost all the ties that united us to 
our former existence ; that it changes not only our state, 
but our nature ; that the soul, as it travels.to the » undis~ 
covered country,’ is passing beyond the borders of, ali 
that it has known, and sought, and valued... We are apt 
to feel, as if on the passage from life, we parted with all 

that our thoughts had familiarized and our affections 

cherished. But.is not this an error? » We take with us 
—so to speak—our thinking and conscious. selves ; and 
it is no vanity, but asimple truth, to say, in a very im- 

portant sense, that ourself is our all; for it embraces, all 

our mental acquisitions and attachments, our joys, and 
hopes, our attainments of piety, our treasures of know- 
ledge, all elevated and holy contemplations that we may 
have indulged in, all our habits of thought and feeling 
that are estimable and pure, all that is precious in hap- 
piness, all that is sacred in, memory ;.and the record of 
all this, death will not erase, but. will only impress upon 
it the seal of perpetuity. It has not erased these things, 
we may believe, fromthe venerated. and. pious minds 
that have gone before us. The dead, the departed, shonld 
we rather say, are connected with us by more than the 
ties of memory. The love that on earth yearned towards 
us, is not dead; the kindness that gladdened us is not 
dead ; the sympathy that bound itself with our fortunes 

is not dead, nor has it lost its fervor, surely, in the pity, 
of an angel. No; if our christian guides speak truly, 
it still yearns towards us, it would still gladden us. It 
still melts in tenderness over our sorrows. The world 
of spirits—we know not where it is, whether far or near ; 
but it may as well, for all that we. can understand, be 
near to us, as far distant ; and in that fervent love, which 
knows nothing of change or distance or distinction, it is 
for ever near us. Our friend, if he be the same and not 
another being—our friend in whatever world, in whats; 
ever sphere, is still our friend. The ties of every virtuous! 
union, are, like the virtue which cements them, like the 
affections of angels, like the love of God which binds! 
them to the eternal throne, immortal. 
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“The evil of making this wide separation, this violent 
disruption of the present from the future, as well as of 
other prevailing views of death, is in many ways great. 
Our thoughts do not easily pass to live in the future, or 
to draw from it the motives of action. Our theological 
views of this subject, our contemplations of faturity, are 
too much like the ancient poetic dreams of an elysian 
land and a tartarean region, visionary and ineffectual. 
There is a fearful retribution, there is a sublime beatitude, 
we admit ; but our conceptions of both are vague and 
unreal; and our fear does not deter us from sin, and 
our hope does not allure us to purity and heaven. Be- 
tween us and our future recompense we look upon death 
as ‘a great gulf fixed,’ and it cuts off the communication 
of our thoughts. Between the good and the bad, a great 
gulf is fixed, indeed ; not between us and the departed. 
Death is not that gulf; yet we so regard it. We donot 
sufficiently consider it asa stage, a necessary stage in 
the progress of being; as a natural passage from the 
childhood to the maturity of our existence. We are de- 
terred, too, from the thoughts of futurity, by the imagi- 
nary glooms and mysteries of the entrance to it. Even 
the most attractive ideas of a future life, even a spiritual 
relish for its joys, and a conscience free from alarms, 
could scarcely overcome our reluctance to so fearful and 
dismal an approach to it. We could hardly think of 
home, or welcome the prospect of admission there, if we 
must pass to it through unknown conflicts and woes, if 
we could reach it only by braying the horrors of ship- 
wreck, if we could gain its threshold only by rushing 
over the burning ruins of a conflagration. 

(To be Continued. ) 
—>>—. 
BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 


(Continued from p. 62.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
V. 2. And behold there came a leper, and worship- 
ped him, [bowed down) before him] saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, [willest] thou canst make me clean. 


Leprosy was a contagious and loathsome disease. The leper was 
legally unclean, Lev. xiii, 44, 45.. Numb, v. 2, 5. 


V.4. And Jesus saith unto him: See thon tell no 
man ; but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and 
L 2 
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offer the gift that Moses commanded, for a eaiiiny 
unto them. 

He did not wish to excite popular applause, bit to Jédue am au- 
thentic testimony with the priest, For the gift commanded by Mo- 
ses, sce Ley. xiv. 5, 4, 10. 

V. 5. And when Jesus was entered, into; Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion,) beseeching him. 


A Centurion was a Roman officer commanding .a..company, of a 
hundred men; and consequently, a Gentile, 


V. 9. For Iam a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and J say to this man, Go, and he ‘goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to: my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it. 


For though I am a subaltern officer, under the command of an- 
other, Ihave only to: utter a word, and my command will be exe- 
cuted at any distance. 


V. 11,12, And T say unto you, That many shall 
come from the east and west; and shall sit down, [shall 
recline at. table] with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven: but the children [ Gr. sons, that 
is, heirs] of the kingdom shall be cast out. into outer 
darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


The admission of the Gentiles into the kingdom of the Messiah, 
and the rejection of the Jews are here foretold. The kingdom of 
heaven is represented under the image of a feast; of which the 
Easterns partook, reclining on couches. Luke xiy, 15, Matt. xxii. 
1—4, Rey. xix. 9. 

The Jews would not eat with the Gentiles. A great privilege is 
here promised figuratively. 

“ The outer darkness,” 
chamber, 

The “ weeping and gnashing of teeth” represent the grief and 
lamentations of those who were shut ont. 


V.14. And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, 
he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever. 


Hence it appears that Peter was married ; as was also John and 
pethaps Paul and other apostles: See 1 Cor. ix. 5; where it ap- 
pears that Peter’s wife was alive after he was an apostle. 


V. 17. Himself took our. infirmities, and bare onr 
sicknesses. 

“ The general sense of the prophet Isaiah is, that Christ by’ his 
sufferings, took away the causes of sorrow to which mankind would 
otherwise have been subject, not that he took them ion himself, 
lili. 4. In like manner, says the Evangelist; Christ. took away 
their bodily evils by his miraculous power. 1 Pet, ii, 24. refers to 
Isaiah liii, 12.” Primate Newcome,. It cannot mean that he took 
their diseases on himself, for this is not true. 


in opposition to the illuminated guest- 
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yoo: 22, Follow me, and.let the dead bury their dead. 


Let the spiritually dead perform the office of burying those who 
aremnaturally dead... At present your duty to preach the gospel su- 
- pérsedes:all other duties. 
It does not appear whether his father, was. yet dead, 


V.28. And when he was come to the other side into 
the country ‘of the Gergesenes. 


Gergesenes the people of Gergesa, or according to Luke, Gada- 
renes, the people of Gadara. \ These were contiguous districts on 
the east side, of the sea of Galilee. This incident. may have taken 
place onthe borders. 


V. 28: There met him two possessed with devils [de- 
mons] coming out of the tombs exceeding fierce, so 
that no man might pass by that way, &c. 


The particular species of insanity under which these men labour- 
ed, agrees with what the ancient physicians called Lycanthropia, 
and is described by Oribasius. .‘* Those who are affected with it,” 
he. observes, “wander by night like wolves in solitary places, and 
among the monuments of the dead; during the day-time they often 
return, and abide quietly at home. Their feet and legs are severely 
wounded by running over stones, rocks, and brakes,’ They are 

‘usually pale ; their mouth is parched : their eyes are dry, dull, and 
hollow.” 

It is not strange that these maniacs should think themselves pose 
sessed with demons, when it is considered that many insane persons 

.. indulge the same ideas among us at present, Rosenmuller knew a 
woman, who constantly persisted in saying that she was an evil 
demon. These men, therefore, spoke and acted agreeably to their 
. persuasions, Considering themselves as unclean spirits, they could 
not choose a more suitable dwelling, after quitting the tombs, than 
__ the bodies of swine. 
_ The transmission of the disease was an act of divine power, some- 
what similar to that by which the leprosy of Naaman was transfer- 
red to Gehazi. The destruction of the swine, which from their 
great number (2000) appear to have belonged to several proprietors, 
was calculated to impress the promiscuous crowds. of Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and idolators residing in the neighbourhood, with a proper 
sense of Christ’s divine power, and to punish a practice contrary to 
the law of Moses, namely, the breeding of swine for food. 

Some are of opinion that the swine were driven over the preci- 
pice into the sea by the maniacs. ‘That horses, sheep, hogs, and 
*“other gregarious animals, are often seized with a sudden panic, and 

will rush on whither the foremost may lead them, is a well known 

fact.’ “TL myself,” says Dr. Sykes, “met with a woman who told 

me of numbers of :devils in her; and, consistent with that principle, 

she told me what this or that particular devil said, and what they 

desired to be done; and. sheasked me, if I did not hear or see the 
» devils.” 


“2 VY, 29, Jesus thou son‘of God. 
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That the Son of God and the Christ’ were’ equivalent’ terms, °sée 
Luke, xxii. 67.70. The maniacs may have learned ‘this! from”: 
common report. 40 


V. 29. Art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time ? 

These men imagining themselves possessed of demons, spoke here 
and ¥. 51, agreeably to their own wild conceptions'and persuasions; 


CHAPTER IX. 


V. 1. And he. entered into a ship, and passed over, 
and came into his own city. 


This was Capernaum where Christ chiefly dwelt, and paid tribute 
as an inhabitant. See Matt. xvii. 24, 


V..3..This man blasphemeth [speaketh profanely. ] 

V..5. For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee; or to say, Arise and walk? 

Whether—which of the two is easier. If I cancure his disease I may 
forgive his sins; for they are equally acts of supernatural power. He 
accordingly desired the sick man to take up the pallet. on which he 
lay, and depart, 


V. 9. And as Jesus passed from thence, he saw a man 
named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom. 

The scene of this transaction was Capernaum; where Jesus had 
taught, and worked miracles for some time. Matthew, ‘therefore, 
could not but have previously known his character, doctrine and 
mighty works. 

Capernaum was a port on the lake of Gennesareth, and it was the 
business of Matthew to take toll of those who crossed the lake, 

V. 13. I will have mercy, and not [rather than] sa- 
crifice. 

This is a common idiom very necessary to be attended to. 


V. 15. Can the children of the bridechamber mourn, 
as long as the bridegroom is with them ? &c. 

It would be as unseasonable for my disciples to mourn and fast 
while enjoying my society, as it would be for the attendants’ on a 
bridegroom to mourn at his nuptials. It will be time enough for 
both to mourn when deprived of our company. 


V. 16. 17. No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto 
an old garment ; for that which is put in to fill it up, 
taketh from the garment and the rent is made worse. 
Neither do men put new wine inte old bottles [skins] ; 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish; but they put new wine into new. bottles, 
and both are preserved. 
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Itijs no more fit.to enjoin rigorous discipline on my new converts, 
than:to patch an,old, thread bare garment witha piece of strong new 
cloth, which would soon part from the old, and by tearing part of it 
away, would enlarge the holes: or, to pour new wine, in a state of 
fermentation, into old leathern bottles, which would burst, and oc- 
casion the loss of both. 

V~.20.;And-behold,.a- woman, which was diseased 
with an issue‘of ‘blood twelve years, came behind him, 
and touched the hem of his garment. 

She came behind him, through modesty or fear, lest she should 
be repelled by the people, being legally unclean. Lev. xv. 25. 

V. 23. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, 
and saw the minstrels [musicians] and the people making 
a noise. 

In every village where there was a synagogue, ten men were con. 
stantly obliged to attend public worship ; of whom three were called 
“rulers,” 

The people of the East used to hire persons of both sexes to be- 
wail the'dead with doleful songs; and these were accompanied with 
music, particularly of flutes. 

V. 24. He said unto them, Give place; for the maid 
is not dead, but sleepeth. 

This he may have said froma desire to mitigate their sorrow ;,.or 
perhaps from the unwillingness, which he testified on some occasions, 
to have his benevolent miracles published, as in the case of the two 
blind.men..,v. 30. 

V. 27. And when Jesus departed [ Gr. was departing 
or passing ] thence. 

V. 32. And as they went out, behold, they brought 
to him a dumb man possessed with a devil [ demon. ] 

His loss of speech was attributed by the people to the influence of 
an evil spirit. - He may also have been an idiot. 

VY. 34. But the Pharisees said, He casteth out devils 
through the prince of the devils. 

This, was Beelzebub, a Philistine idol, supposed to have evil 
spirits under his command, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 2. Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
these, &c. 

Apostle is the same with missionary. 

Lebbeus or Thaddeus was also called Judas, the son of James. 
Matthew, called also Levi. Simon the Canaanite, called also Zelo- 
tes, from his zealous disposition, Judas Iscariot, a man of Kerioth. 

‘The apostles are probably placed two and two, as they were sents 
See Mark vi. 7. 
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V.5, 6: Go: not into the way of the Gentiles, and ito 
any city of the Samaritans enter'ye not: but goo katie 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. JE 

During the lifesof Christ the: Gospel was \chiefly‘confined: to the 
Jews, ‘The harvest among them was sufficiently great..cA connecsi 
tion with the Gentiles or Samaritans would have excited premature 
alarm:and hostility.’ \Thecommand, however, is not absolute} the 
original means, turn not aside into the way; and the word«“rather” 
shows thesame thing. When our Lord says, Matt. xv. 24, ‘Iam 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” the mean- 
ing is, Lam principally sent to them. This is a common Hebrew 
idiom. i 

V. 8. Raise the dead, cast out devils, .[demons’] > 
freely [gratuitously] ye have received, freely give. 

It does not appear that they ever exercised this power of raising 
the dead, and, some question the authenticity of the words ;\ but 
Griesbach retains them, 

V..9. Provide. neither, gold, nor, silver,. &c., scrip, 
[wallet;].neither shoes, [two pair of shoes;]. meat, 
[food.] 

V.11. And into whatsoever city or town ye shall en- 
ter, enquire who in it is worthy ;\and there abide till ye 
go thence. 

Inquire: for’ some’ well-disposed “family, and remain with them 
till you leave the town.“ Go not from house to house’’ in quest of 
entertainment, 

V. 12,:13. And when you come into:an house, salute 
it. And if the house be worthy, let your peace come 
upon it; but if it be not worthy, let your peace return 
to. you. 

And when you enter the house, greet it with the ordinary saluta- 
tion, i.e. “ Salem,”” “ Peace be to this house !”’ If the family be wor- 
thy, your good wishes will come upon them ; if not, they will redound 
to your own benefit ; or be ineffectual, as ‘if they had never been 
conceived or uttered. 

V. 14. And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear 
your words ; when ye depart out of that house or citys 
shake off the dust of your feet. 

By this significant action testifying that you have freely offered 
them the blessings of the Gospel, and: that they have rejected them. 

V. 15. Verily, [say unto you, it. shall be more tole- 
rable for the land of Sodom and Gomoarrahe in the day of 
judgment, than for that city. 

“ Than for that city,”’. which will witness such miracles,and:hear 


such instruction as would have conyerted Sodom and Gomorrah, 
See Matt, xi. 23, 24, oy ines} sane 
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oa} 118; And ye shall be brought before governors and 
kings-for my sake, for a:testimony against them and the 
Gentiles. 

a¢You wilhbe persecuted by the Jews-in the Synagogue.and the San- 
hedrim:; ‘and by the Romans, before: the governors: and kings of 
Judeas - 

off Fora testimony.’’,»That! your testimony toythe truth of the 
Gospel may be given before them. 


V..25. But when they persecute you in one city, flee 
to,another ; for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the son of man be come. 

Do not court persecution either from contention or-vainglory. 


Ye shall not have preached the gospel throughout all. the cities of 
Israel, before I come to destroy the Jewish state by the Romans, 


V. 26.°Fear them not therefore ; for there is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed, &e. 

Fear them not; for in spite of them my doctrine shall be preached 
opénly and boldly. v. 26, 27. All your adversaries ‘can only kill 
the body, v. 28, And God’s providence presides over you. v.29, 
30,56 

V.27. What:ye hear, in: the ear, that preach >[Gr: 
proclaim], ye upon the house tops. 

The houses:in- Judea were low and had flat roofs with: battlements. 
Deut. xxii. 8, Acts x. 9:5 from) which proclamations were often 
made, 

V. 29.» Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fallon the ground without your 
Father. 

This probably alludes to the sparrows, and other small birds, 
which. were sold in. the, temple-courts, for the purpose of sacrifice. 
See Ley..xiv, 49, The farthing was the Roman as, or the tenth 
part ofthe denarius, and. worth about three farthings of our money, 
Qne farthing might. buy two sparrows, and two, farthings five. See 
Luke xii. 6. 

V..30. But the yery hairs of, your head are all num- 
bered, 

A strong proverbial manner of expressing God’s providential care, 
See.2 Sam. xiv. 1], and Acts xxvil. 54, 


°V. 34,35: ‘Think not that I'am come to send peace on 
earth: I-came not to send peace, but a sword, &c. 
““@ur Lord expresses not the design or tendency, but the event or 
consequence of his coming. 4 
““V. 38. And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me. 8 
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This is an allusion to the custoim of the Romans, who obliged 
criminals to bear the crosses, on which they were to suffer, to the 
place of execution. 

V. 39. He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it, 

He who gaineth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall gain it. 1 

“ Gaineth,” seeketh to preserve it by deserting his duty. 

“ Shall lose it,’’ in the future world. 

“ Shall gain it,” at the day of judgment.—Newcome. 

Ver. 40. He that receiveth you receiveth me [or my 
doctrine], and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me. 

Every favour done you I shall acknowledge as done to myself, and 
every mark of respect to me, God will accept as done to him. 

V.41. He that receiveth [or entertaineth] a prophet 
in the name of [or as] a prophet, shall receive a pro- 
phet’s reward. [shall be rewarded accordingly ]. 

The word prophet was used in a very lax and indefinite sense, in 
the time of our translators. It also occurs in various senses in the 
Greek, particularly in the Epistles, See 1 Cor. xiv. 


CHAPTER XI. 
V.6. And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be of- 
fended in me. 


Blessed is he whom neither the meanness of my condition, the 
opposition of the Jews, nor the fear of reproach and persecution, 
shall discourage from embracing my religion. 

V. 12. The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force. 

The spirits of men are so raised and animated, by the preaching 
of John, with a desire after the kingdom of heaven, that it is, as it 
were, attacked with violence like a besieged city, aud every man 
presses to get into it. 

V.13, 14, For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John. And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, which 
was for to come. ; 

For Moses and tlhe ancient prophets only foresaw my coming from 


a distance ; but he has announced it: as was foretold by Malachi, iv. 
5. “ Behold I willsend you Elijah,” or Elias, &c. 


V. 16. It is like unto children, &c. 

Thus you act like froward children whom nothing can-please. 
V.19. But wisdom is justified of her children. 

But my doctrine is justified by the conduct of my true followers. 
V. 20. Wherein most of his mighty works were done. 
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© Hence it: appears, that “most. of his mighty works” are not re- 
corded,»agreeably to John xxi, 25. 


V.21. Woe unto thee, &c. 
~~ Woe unto thee,” or Alas for thee!’ See Matt. xxiv. 19. 


_ V,23. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
‘heaven [by wealth and pride] shalt be brought down to 
hell [to the grave]. 

The word translated hell is different from Gehenna, which is com- 
monly used. It signifies the invisible world, or the state of the dead ; 
and is used here for utter ruin and desolation. 

V. 24. But I say unto you, that it shall be more tole- 
rable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for thee. 

Because they would have repented, like Tyre and Sydon, v. 22, 
had they been witnesses to the preaching and miracles of Christ, 
which you have witnessed. 

V. 25. At that time Jesus answered and said: 

The Greek and the corresponding Hebrew words for “ answered” 
signify ‘taking occasion to say, taking up the discourse and saying, 
or speaking suitably to a case, occasion, or affair, that is in agitation 
or in thought.” Deut. xxi. 7, xxvi. 5, xxvii. 14, Job iii, 2. © Cant. 
ii. 10. Matt. xvii. 4. xxii. 1, &c- 

V. 25. I thank [or praise] thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. 


That though thou hast withheld these things from men of repute 
for wisdom and learning, such asthe Scribes and Pharisees, yet 
thou hast made them known and received by such inconsiderable and 
uneducated, but upright and sincere men as my disciples. See Matt. 
XViii. 5. 

V. 26. Even so, Father, &c. 


Yea, I praise thee, for this is all agreeable to thy good pleasure. 


V. 27. All things are delivered unto me of my Father: 
and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 


se All things,” all power and knowledge. ° 

«No man knoweth [the nature of] the Son but the Father.’’ This 
assertion, which is repeated, Luke x. 22, and Rey. xix. 12, 15, 
should teach us great reverence when we speak on so high a subject 
asthe nature of the son. Instead of “no man’ and ‘any man”’ 
in this verse, it should have been “no one” and ‘‘any one;” or 
“¢ man” should have been printed in Italics, as not being in the ori- 
ginal.’ This observation applies to several other passages in the New 
Testament. 

1a & 
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‘All those countries will be found extremely defective in the know- 
ledge of the Supreme God, which have not received the Christiaan 
Revelation. : seein 

V. 28. Come unto me, all ye that labour, &c. ; 

This is an inference from what was said. in, the foregoing verse, 
«¢ Come, therefore, &c.’’ ‘* Heavy laden,’’ with the. observance of 
Jewish rites and traditions ; or with the cares and troubles ofthis 
life, ; 1911 

V. 29. Take my yoke upon you, &e. 

Submit to my doctrine and rule of life; and you will enjoy peace 
and tranquillity of mind, : 


Ox 


——— 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


We always distrusted the motives of the reverend 
orators who were most loud and clamorous in vitupe- 
ration against. the Commissioners for National Educa- 
tion, and against the system of instruction sanctioned 
and pursued in their schools, We never entertained the 
slightest doubt that the whole opposition to the system 
was a .political manceuvre, intended to embarrass the 
then existing Government, and to facilitate the return 
of their antagonists to power.. We always thought that 
the leading actors in the farce, cared very little for the 
subject about which they made so loud an outcry; and 
would be very easily satisfied as to this particular mea- 
sure, if the object which they had in view, viz—the re- 
moval of the late ministry, could be effected... The event 
has justified our suspicions ; or rather turned our con- 
jectures into certainty. The Whigs have been displaced 
and the Tories recalled to power. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the House of Lords, and Sir H. Hardinge, in the 
House of Commons, have officially declared, as ministers 
of the Crown, that the present Government will maintain 
the system of National Education, established in Ireland, 
under the auspices of their predecessors; and that they 
will even extend and inerease its efficiency by placing 
a larger sum at the disposal of the Commissioners, than 
has been granted in previous years. How has this’an- 
nouncement been received, by those who would fain be 
thought exclusively zealous for the circulation of the 
unmutilated scriptures? Has Lord Roden again called 
upon the Protestants to form “ Gun-clubs,’ for the de- 
fence of the Bible? Has Dr. Cooke resumed the preach- 
ing of political discourses, denouncing the Board, and 
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infimating the resignation Of “Ais dear friend” Mr. 
Carlile? Has Mr. John Brown commenced that “fu- 
rious agitation” with which he threatened Lord Grey? 
Has Mr. Morgan come forward, pathetically to implore 
the Government to “ leave us alone!” Ohno! Times are 
changed. The former ministry are out of power; and 
there will be no more talk of agitation. Whatever may 
have induced the present administration to adopt the 
National Board—whether a conviction of its merits ; or 
a desire to conciliate Lord Stanley, (whom Dr. Cooke 
once called a pettifogger,)—the fact is plain that the 
measure has been adopted; and the mouths of its late 
opponents are close shut.. The roaring rampant lions 
of politico-religious agitation, are henceforth transform- 
ed into dumb dogs that cannot bark ;—or will not ! 
Will this manifest exposure of the imposition which 
has been practised by the leading opponents of the Na- 
tional System, open the eyes of their dupes, and enable 
them to discern the real character of their measures? 
We fear not. Public spirit is at a low ebb in the religi- 
ous world, as it. is called. Servile principles are too 
Sit to admit the hope that any man will be found 
old enough to unmask the pretenders. Bigotry and 
intolerance are strong enough there to protect the cri- 
minal and to screen the crime. .We hope nothing, there- 
fore, from the religious world. The public, at large, 
did not require this additional fact to shew them the 
character of the persons to whom we allude. 


Se 
REVIEW. 

1. Christianity and Church of Irelandism: a Sermon, 
preached at Glasgow, Sunday, January 25, 1835, im 
consequence of the Massacre at Rathcormac. By GrorGE 
Harris. 10th Edition, 12mo. pp. 24. 

2. Letters to the Presbyterians of Ulster, on Tithes, Re- 
gium Donum, and the Abuses of the Church. Establish- 
ment. By a Member of the Synod of Ulster. Belfast, 
Tate. pp. 28, 12mo. 

_WE assume as a point beyond dispute, that the New 
Testament lends no sanction to the institution of church 
establishments. Christ himself preached in opposition 
to the wishes of the Jewish hierarchy. His apostles 
confronted all the religious polities of their day. The 
doctrine which he asserted in the near prospect of death 
was, that “his kingdom was not of this world.” 
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But his followers have not been, careful to imitate his 
example, or to act up to his principle... Wherever they 
have -had.the power, they have, in almost every. age, 
shown a willingness to convert the church of. Christ.into 
an engine of state authority... They have rendered the 
profession of their,own form of religion necessary tothe 
enjoyment of civil privileges... They, have surrounded 
it. with temporal. sanctions..They have guarded it by 
the exclusive possession of important immunities.» They 
have decreed that those who dissent’ from its doctrines, 
shall nevertheless be obliged to contribute to its support. 
And they have entailed various penalties, some more 
and some less severe, on those who refuse compliance 
with its forms. 

The consequences of this departure from the principle 
of their divine master, have been lamentable. . Religion, 
accepting the patronage of the state, has been obliged 
to submit to the dictates of the politicians and the po- 
tentates. on whom it depended for its support.» Hence 
the world has witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 
statesmen and. legislators, assuming the functions of 
theologians ; defining truth and error according to the 
dictates of their own sagacity ; prescribing the mode of 
faith and form of worship that shall be maintained and 
observed within their dominions; and regulating the 
qualifications that shall be required.in the members and 
officers of that church, of which the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the only King and Head... It was a true. but humili- 
ating avowal made by one of the prelates of the church 
of England, “that the Book of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and all its contents, 
formed but along Act of Parliament.” 

Established churches have seldom displayed that. spi- 
vit of moderation and forbearance, which the Gospel 
enjoins. They have generally been found, to be anima- 
ted by a feeling of hostility towards those whose con- 
science compelled them to withdraw from their commu- 
nion. In their property, in their civil privileges, in their 
social relations, dissenters from every established church, 
have been made to feel that they are regarded by, their 
fellow-citizens as an inferior caste. Hence have proceed- 
ed discontent on the one side; arrogance/on.the,other, ; 
suspicion, jealousy and alienation ; party spirit, factious 
dissension ; violence, bitterness’ and strife... These.re- 
sults are inevitable, solong.as unequal laws are enforced. 
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Their necessary consequence is:to make one party proud 
and overbearing ; the other clamorous and disaffected: 

The’ feelings which an establishment engenders, are 
thus opposed to the influence of its religious institutions, 
and to the extension of its doctrines. ©’ Except Ireland, 
there is notin Hurope, a country having an established 
church, in which the adherents of that church did: not, 
three centuries ago, outnumber all those who dissented 
from its tenets. ‘There is not now an established church 
in any country of Europe where difference of opinion is 
tolerated, in which the dissenters do not form the ma- 
jority of the population. An established church, indeed, 
is necessarily an inefficient instrument for the propaga- 
tion of religious truth. Men will not consent to be 
taught their religion by those whom they regard as 
usurpers. over their consciences, and enemies to their 
natural and inalienable rights. 

We have made these observations to guard ourselves 
against the suspicion of being actuated by any desire to 
impugn the fidelity or general character of the clergy 
of the church by law established in Ireland. It is true 
that in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the adherents of 
that church were esteemed at least equal in number to 
those who refused to adopt the principles of the refor- 
mation: it is true that in the time of Charles II, the 
members of the Hstablished Church were computed at 
one third of the entire population of Ireland; that in the 
reign of Qaeen Anne, Dean Swift estimated them at 
one fourth ; and that at the present day they are proba- 
bly less than one tenth of the Irish people. This pro- 
gressive diminution of their relative numbers, we do 
not attribute to the neglect or the incapacity of the cler- 
gy, somuch as to the evils of their situation. Their 
position is such as, of necessity, to deprive them of 
much of the influence which they would otherwise exert 
upon public opinion. That they have failed, that they 
haye notoriously and egregiously failed, in all their 
attempts to bring over the Irish people to their church, 
is true, and undeniable. That the fault is altogether their 
own, we cannot admit. ‘The legislature by its unjust 
and partial preference has inspired an aversion, which 
no efforts of theirs could overcome. 

For the same reason we cannot blame individual mem- 
bers of the established hierarchy, so severely as we oth- 
erwise might, for the veining ill arrogance and inhu- 
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manity, which a few among them have exhibited) in 
enforcing what they consider to be their right ; and what 
indeed isso, by the law of the land. They have» been 
brought ‘up with high notions of church pre-eminence 
and authority. They have been, from their youth, the 
associates of those who held similar opinions.» The en- 
actments of the state, have warranted them in looking 
down upon dissentients as'a degraded tribe ; and any re- 
sistance to their legal demands they have been taught to 
regard as an act of disobedience to all authority, human 
and divine: and a crime marking out its author as 
beyond the pale of their sympathy. And hence we have 
no doubt that many of them would have‘ no scruple in 
employing means for levying their ecclesiastical dues, 
which they would have shuddered at the very thought 
of using, for the enforcement of any private and’ perso- 
nal claim. 

To take for instance the case of Rathcormac, which 
has given occasion to the powerful discourse which is 
enumerated at the head of this article. The cireumstan- 
ces are briefly these. The parishioners of Archdeacon 
Ryder, (who, it appears, are almost exclusively Roman 
Catholics,) have entered into a mutual compact,—tacit 
or express, it matters not which,—to refuse payment of 
tithe to him, as the clergyman of a church whose doc- 
trines they disbelieve. The Archdeacon applies for the 
aid of a military force, which he obtains: and with the 
assistance of this force, and farther aided by the presence 
of another magistrate, he traverses the parish, compell- 
ing various persons to pay him the amount of his demand 
for tithe, or to take an oath that they will do so within 
a limited time. In the course of his expedition, he ar- 
rives at the premises of a certain’ Widow Ryan, who 
appears to have been one of the recusants. He is refus- 
ed admittance, by a large body of the neighbouring pea- 
sants, assembled for the purpose of preventing him from 
levying a distress. The soldiers are ordered to fire : and 
nine men are slain, including one of the sons of Widow 
Ryan. The clergyman then obtains an engagement for 
the payment of his tithe, and the forces are withdrawn, 

Now we hold it very possible that Archdeacon Ryder 
may be in all the other relations of life‘an estimable and 
even a humane man. We think it very likely that he 
would abominate the thought, of putting nine of his fel: 
low-creatures to death, rather than dispense with the'pay- 
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ment of a simple contract debt; and,yet that he may be 
able to look back: upon! the; transaction at) the farm of 
Gurtroe without remorse. , Indeed he has declared openly 
ina court of justice, that he, feels;a perfect conviction, 
that ‘his conduct throughout the| melancholy affair was 
perfeotly correct, and that he had done nothing which 
he was not prepared. to justify ; nothing which he would 
not do again, if the circumstance were again to occur.” 

It also appears to us very probable, that the Widow 
Ryan may be, in other respects,'a peaceable and orderly 
member of society; and one who on another occasion 
would be far from wishing to protect herself by force 
and violence from the necessity of yielding obedience to 
the law of the land. It is perfectly probable. that to 
this day she does not regard her participation in these 
events as a.crime; nor feel that she has acted wrong in 
opposing the execution of the law. There is very little 
doubt that the peasantry.assembled upon that occasion, 
did not. consider their concurrence. in. the transaction, 
asa guilty act.. Many or most of them, probably, re- 
garded their conduct as meritorious. Possibly they all 
did so: although there may have been among them 
persons otherwise peaceable and well disposed. 

To what, then, are we to. attribute the deplorable 
events which have caused the name of Rarucormac to 
be'a proverb in every corner of civilized Kurope ? 

To feelings engendered by the state of the law: which 
compels the members and adherents of one religious com- 
munion to contribute to the support of the clergy and_ the 
worship of another. . Until the law be altered in this re- 
spect, such feuds will be perpetual ; and the occurrences 
of Ratheormac will be paralleled in many a narrative of 
blood. » ‘This law is the master-grievance:, and to give 
peace to our unhappy country, it must. be abolished. 
Palliatives will not do. They have been tried, and found 
ineffectual... Perseverance in their employment will only 
render the fall of that..system which they are designed 
to uphold, more certain, more sudden, and more severe. 

It is manifest. that a Regiwm Donum paid out of the | 
public treasury to auy one sect, and not to all,—thongh 
less offensive in. its mode of collection than tithe, and so 
far less objectionable,—is,, built upon principles, equally 
erroneous, » Ecclesiastical endowments, to be consistent 
with justice, and.capable of rational defence, should ex- 
tend:to ‘all | churches and. sects: . If not; extended to all, 
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they should embrace none.—The exclusion of ‘any one 
denomination, however small or insignificant, will be 
regarded by its members as an act of oppression ; and is, 
in truth, unjust. The exclusion of the majority of any 
people from the participation of such endowments, so 
long as they continue to be granted to the minority, is 
equally irreconcilable with equity, sound policy and 
common sense. 

This is the question with reference to one branch of 
which the late ministry and the late Parliament have been 
dissolved, andanew Government, andanew House of Com- 
mons installed. May the Ruler of Empires so regulate 
our national counsels as to promote the interests of peace, 
happiness, justice and truth! May our legislators learn 
wisdum, and our fellow-citizens moderation; so that 
their mutual endeavours may conduce to the common 
good of all! 

—>——_ 


Intelligence. 

Iy our Jast number, we gave a short account cf the 
Installation of the Rey. Samuent C, Netson, late of 
Dromore, as assistant and successor to his father, Dr. 
NeEtson, in the pastorship of the Presbyterian Congre- 
gation of Downpatrick. Want of room compelled us 
to omit in our report, the following speech, delivered 
by Mr. Netson, on his health being given by the chair- 
man at the congregational. dinner which took place on 
the occasion. 

“ In acknowledging the compliment which you and the present 
company have paid me, I feel myself labouring under varied emo- 
tions both of pleasure and of pain. 

«Tt is a source of painful emotions to reflect, that the cause of the 
vacancy which ] have this day been appointed to fill, is the ill health 
of him to whom, under God, I am indebted for every thing; and by 
whose counsel and instruction not only myself, but many of those 
present, who were my earliest companions and school-fellows, and 
who are now like myself filling important stations in society, have 
been prepared for the discharge of the active duties of life. But it 
is a source of pleasure and of comfort to hope, that as he is now 
steadily, though slowly recovering, I may expect for many years, to 
have the benefit of his advice and assistance. 

“Again, sir, the connexion this day formed has caused one of the 
most painful separations that I have ever experienced ;—a separation 
from a flock to whom my heart was bound by a thousand ties— 
among whom I had formed friendships of the most intimate descrip- 
tion—friendships that have been hallowed by those feelings which 
religion inspires—-friendships which, notwithstanding my remoyal, 
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will, dbhavesevery reason to hope,..be; continued during time, and 
revived.in eternity... To part, from such a flock, nothing could haye 
induced me, but the peculiar circumstances, under which I have 
been invited to become joint-pastor of this congregation; nor do I 
believe—I speak it in the hearing of some of the most active and 
respectable members of ‘Dromore congregation; who have honoured 
us withitheir/presence,—would) any thing else have reconciled the 
minds.of my, beloved people to, the change, 

“T cannot, sir, too highly appreciate the kind and delicate feelings 
towards both me and my father, with which the old and respectable 
Congregation of Downpatrick have called me to be their pastor. To 
him, my friends, you have paid the highest tribute of regard, that a 
Congregation could render to their retiring Minister, and you have 
fulfilled what was one of his earliest desires regarding me, when I 
was but a child ;—for I well remember that since I was a lisping 
child, my inclinations pointed to this,—and I believe almost up to 
the period of my settlement in Dromore, similar sentiments were 
entertained by my father. He longed to see this day, and his heart 
rejoices that he has been spared tosee it. On me likewise, you have 
conferred the highest honor that any community could confer upon 
their fellowman,—the privilege of instructing and guiding your- 
selyes and your children in the most important of all concerns, and 
of ministering among you..in..the sacred,ordinances of religion ;— 
the privilege of entering your families freely, as a servant of Jesus 
on all those occasions when the heart is bowed down under the chase 
tenings of ‘heaven, or when it is lifted up in thankfulness for hea- 
ven’s mercies ; of entering as a friend in whom you can confide, and 
whose feelings you expect to harmonize with your own amidst the 
cares.and disappointments of life, as well as the pleasures and com- 
forts of your happy homes ;—as one whom you look to, and I trust 
not in vain, to share in your joys, and to sympathize with you in 
your troubles, 

“ You have enabled me also to minister to the comfort of the ad- 
vancing years of those who are well entitled to that “honour and 
obedience,’’ which is due from children. to the best of parents,—du- 
ties, which the distance of imy former situation would not have per- 
mitted me so fully to discharge. 

** But am speaking, sir, as if none were present, but members of 
our-eongregation, Is it not-a-cheering and delightful thing—is it 
not asource of pride and pleasure both to you and to me, to look 
around this:table, and to see here seated, as members of one family, 
our brethren of every denomination. of Christians ?,, It assures me, 
sir,. that-although there may be:several points on which we conscien- 
tiously differ, yet there is one great principle in which we all agree, 
and that. the most important,—in fact. the test, the scriptural test, 
by. which that Redeemer on; whom-we all depend, will recognize 
and acknowledge us,—‘ Hereby-shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples,, if ye have-love one to another.”? ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law,”’.. I.can appeal to many of you who know me well, that 
this.is the great-commandment I, haye ever laboured to inculcate 
upon.others, and to cherish within my own heart and my own prac- 
tice, even towards those who have differed most widely from me,.in 
their.views of scriptural truth; andthe, presence of such persons 
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here this day, I takeas an earnest that my labours here also in that 
sacred cause, shall not be in vain. I shall regard it as my duty, sir, 
fearlessly to maintain those peculiar principles which distinguish us 
as a worshipping society of Christians, and which I, have. always 
publicly inculcated, because I, at least, believe them most agreeable to 
scripture, and because 1 am firmly persuaded that if they were gene- 
rally adopted, there would be more real christianity in the world, 
and more thriving seeds of present and future happiness sown in the 
hearts of all. But whilst J labour with all my might to inculcate 
such principles, I feel, sir, that I should not be sincere, I should not 
evince the Christian spirit, if I did not freely concede to others. the 
same right to judge and the same liberty to form their opinions that 
I claim to myself. No, sir, I never can believe that God will con- 
demn others, because they do not see with my eyes. And I am.sa- 
tisfied that this free expression of our opinions, and this mutual ac- 
knowledgment of each other’s rights and privileges, is the only peace 
that is worth possessing, and the only solid ground on which true 
Christian charity can abide. 

“ ‘Lo my Remonstrant brethren, who have honored you, and me, 
with their presence today, I must say that I part from them with 
feelings similar to those with which I have resigned my congregation, 
From my brethren of the Remonstrant Synod generally, and my 
own Presbytery in particular, I have received kindnesses and atten- 
tions, and marks of confidence, to which I shall always revert with 
feelings of the most lively satisfaction and gratitude. With them I 
have been associated in the discharge of those duties to God and men, 
which we believed to be most sacred. With them I have come through 
those difficulties and struggles, to which the inquisitorial proceedings 
of religious bigots and despots exposed us,—difliculties, however, 
that endeared us but the more to each other, and which eventually, 
under the over-ruling providence of the All-wise, have brightened 
and extended our prospects, and strengthened the glorious cause in 
which we were engaged. And I ask them, sir, do they not rejoice— 
I know that they do, in common with myself, tosee that the old and 
respectable Congregation of Downpatrick, have, by the union this 
day formed,—recognized the great fundamental principles, which are 
so dear to us all? Do they not rejoice that an humble laborer has been 
called from their vineyard, to cultivate and cherish those seeds. which 
they believe to be the seeds of virtue, of religion, and of happiness? 

“ But, in parting from them too, as in parting from my congrega- 
tion of Dromore, 1 am returning to my father’s house—to that elder 
branch, the Presbytery of Antrim, which more than a century since, 
in the days of the “immortal Nevin,” endured for conscience’ sake, 
similar hardships to those which have more recently been our portion. 
To the Antrim Presbytery we are all indebted for this goodly exam- 
ple of other days; and to that learned, enlightened and independent 
body I am myself especially indebted for the education that prepar- 
ed me for the work of the ministry, and for that counsel and advice 
which 1 have hitherto followed, and which I trust I shall still more 
fully enjoy, now that they have received me as a member of their 
brotherhood. 

“ T have only to add my earnest hope and desire,that these two: bo- 
dies, agreeing as they do, in all the great fundamental points of Bi- 
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ble Christians, may, like the sticks of Joseph and of Ephraim, in 
Ezekiel, “* become one in our hands,” and my still more earnest 
hope and desire, that we may see the time, when, animosities and 
discord being unknown, we shall all, of every sect and party, live 
and meet together, under the one name and the one character of 
Christians !”’ 


CLAIMS OF THE ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 


*S1r Robert Peel has introduced a Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, for giving relief to the English Protestant Dissenters re- 
specting the celebration of marriage. The measure, we trust, will 
be carried into effect; as it seems well calculated to remedy the 
evil complained of under the existing law. Sir Robert Peel 
proposes to exempt Dissenters from the necessity of holding any 
communication with the clergy of the Established Church, upon 
the subject of marriages. The parties about to be married, are 
to give fourteen days’ notice of their intention, to a Justice of 
the Peace: before whom they are to appear personally at the 
expiration of that period; and if no legal cause or impediment 
appear, the magistrate is authorized, on payment of a certain fee, to 
celebrate the civil marriage ; leaving to the parties the right of rati- 
fying the civil contract by a religious ceremony, or not, as they may 
think proper. A certain portion of the fee is to be handed over by 
the officiating magistrate to the parish clergyman, with a certificate 
of the marriage, which is to be recorded in the parochial register ; 
and an extract of such registry is to be held as valid proof of the 
marriage so recorded. It strikes us that the fee for registry, is unne- 
cessarily high ; but on the whole the Bill will effect a great improve- 
ment in the state of the law; and ought, we think, to give satis- 
faction to the parties concerned, 


ee 


REGIUM DONUM. 


SzvrERa petitions to parliament have been prepared by congre- 
gations connected with the Synod of Ulster, praying for an equali- 
zation of Regiwm Donwm, on the principle of raising the endow- 
ment on every congregation to £100 British, per annum. One of 
these having been introduced to the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of the 9th of March, by Colonel Conolly, the Speaker stated, 
that'as it prayed for a grant of money, it could not be presented 
without the assent of the Crown. Sir Robert Peel said, that he 
was entrusted with a discretionary power to signify the consent of 
the Crown to the presentation of petitions for grants from the public 
funds; but as he could not recommend either the House or his Ma~ 
jesty to comply with the prayer of the present petition, he thought he 
best discharged his duty by withholding the royal assent. The peti- 
tion was, in consequence, withdrawn. A Deputation from the Sy- 
nod of Ulster lately waited on the Government in London, to con- 
fer with them respecting the arrangement of this matter. We have 
not heard what has been their success: but we are of opinion that 
the best friends tothe Regiwm Donum in times like the present, 
are those who say the least about it. 
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OBITUARY.’ 


Died—on Friday, the 6th of March, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
T. D. Hincrs, L. L. D. of the Royal Belfast Institution. She was 
the eldest child of the late Mr. W. Boutr, of Chester, and was born 
25th Noy. 1767. ‘In September, 1791, she was married to her 
surviving husband ; of whose life she constituted the chief source of 
earthly happiness for upwards of 43 years that they lived together. 

The death of this excellent lady, after a short illness, has occasion- 
ed a very general and deep regret in the minds of those who were 
acquainted with her. Possessed of a cultivated and well regulated 
understanding, with great kindness of heart and steadiness of affec- 
tion, she attached her friends to her by strong ties of sympathy and 
regard. Hence her loss has been extensively felt and deplored, In 
the words of one who knew her intimately and long, “ her memory 
will live in the recollections of those who once experienced the kind- 
ness of a heart without guile, and a friendship unaffected and sincere. ' 
Even those who enjoyed but a slighter acquaintance were won by 
the blanduess of manner, and the kindliness of disposition which mark- 
ed her conduct to all: but those who knew her most intimately will 
long cherish the memory of an instructive companion, and a sin 
cerely attached friend.” 

Next to the scriptures and religious works, in which she always 
took pleasure, she was fond of natural history, She formed an ex- 
tensive collection.of native plants, which she dried with care, and 
gave to the Institution, at Cork; for which she was presented with 
a pleasing mark of the approbation of the managers when she removed 
from that city to Fermoy. She latterly felt an interest in concho. 
logy. In all such pursuits she was uccustomed to “look through 
nature up to nature’s God.” 

She was the early instructor of all her children; and imparted to 
them a great variety of knowledge ; having proved, especially in the 
case of her elder children, (towhom, having more leisure than she 
afterwards possessed, she was enabled to devote herself more sedu- 
lously,) how very much infants may learn, without injury, or rather 
with certain advantage to their future progress. She was: indeed 
one of the best of parents; admirably uniting affection and indul- 
gence with judicious controul, in the early years of her offspring ; 
and constant attention to the formation of their habits and character. 

Mrs. Hincks was both from early education and subsequent study 
a contirmed Unitarian: but she could discover and value worth in 
those of what are called orthodox opinions ; and always disliked any 
harsh expressions respecting them, Bigotry and intolerance were 
repugnant to her nature. The attachment of those sons who are 
members of the established church was always grateful to her ; and 
she felt a lively interest in their families. 

Besides an infant child, (her sixth,) she had the severe trials of 
losing an amiable and accomplished daughter in her 21st year, 
shortly before her removal from Fermoy to Belfast; anda son, the 
late Rev, John Hincks, of Renshaw-Street Chapel, Liverpool, who 
died in his27th year. ‘These losses she bore with Christian resigna- 
tion; and she is now, we may confidently hope, re-united with 
those objects of her love, in the blessed regions, where “ there will 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain.” 
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BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS, 
( Continued from p. 134.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


V. 4. How he entered into the house of God, and did 
eat the shew-bread. 

The loaves placed ona table in the tabernacle, or house of God. 
Exod. xxv. 50. 

VY. 18. I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
show judgment to the Gentiles. 


The Hebrew word here translated judgment means, Isaiah xlii. 1, 
the law to be published by the Messiah, the institution of the Gospel. 


V.20. A bruised reed shall he not break, and smok- 
ing flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment 
{his cause N.] unto victory. 

VY. 24. But when the Pharisees heard it, they said : 
This fellow doth not cast out devils [demons], but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils [demons ]. 

’ Beelzebub, the Lord of fies, an idol supposed to have power over 
those swarms of ftying insects, which often lay waste whole coune 
tries inthe East. Itis used here for any evil spirit. 

VY. 25. And Jesus knew their thoughts and said unto 
them: Every kingdom divided against itself is brought 
to desolation; and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand. 

If you consider me as an agent of any evil spirit, how can you 
account for my hostility to his subjects? And if I am acting in 
opposition to him, how can you suppose me to be hisagent? I must 
evidently be acting under an authority superior to his, 

V.27. And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, [de- 
mons], by whom do your children cast them out ? there- 
fore they shall be your judges. 

Do your disciples also, who pretend to expel demons, act in league 
with Beelzebub? Ask them, and let them judge between us, 

V. 29. Else how can one enter into a strong man’s 
house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong 
. man? and then he will spoil his house. 

N 
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As no one can forcibly enter the house of a strong man and pil- 
lage it, unless he be possessed of strength to bind and confine him, 
so the power, with which Iam enabled to expel demons, proves 
me possessed of power superior to theirs. 


V. 31. Wherefore, I say unto you, All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto men, &ce. a 


“Wherefore, (that is, in consequence of what they said about 
Beelzebub,) I say unto you, All sin or blasphemy will [or may} 
be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Spirit will not 
be forgiven unto men,” —Newcome. 

The blasphemy which was pronounced unpardonable, was not, 
speaking evil of the person of the Holy Ghost, but of the miracu- 
lous powers which Jesus exercised. Our blessed Lord’s denunciation 
was pointed, not against such blasphemy or evil speaking, as mere 
mistake or indiscretion might lead men into, but such as proceeded 
from wilful and deliberate wickedness (like that of the Pharisees then 
present and that with which hecharges the Jews immediately after- 
ward, v. 54, *O generation of vipers,” &c.) For when, upon the 
Apostles receiving the gift of tongues, there were some that mock- 
ing said, ‘‘ These are full of new wine,” Actsm. 15, St. Peter 
instead of denouncing them as unpardonable sinners, applied him- 
self to convince them of their mistake, and exhorted them to re- 
pent: and when Simon attempted to bribe Peter to communicate 
to him the gifts of the Holy Spirit, Peter exhorted him to ‘repent 
of this his wickedness; and pray God, if perhaps the thought of 
his heart might be forgiven him.” 

These observations are confirmed by Mark iii. 29, 50. But he 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in pancer of eternal damnation ; Because they said, He hath 
an unclean spirit.” This shews that our Saviour’s words had a par- 
ticular reference to what had been said ty the Pharisees, 


V. 32. Neither in this world [age], neither [nor] in, 
the world [ Gr. in that] to come. 


The Greek word for age or world, expressed in English characters 
is eon, which in Latin is turned into evwm, signifying an age. The 
original word refers to time, and is sometimes applied to the time 
before or after the birth of Christ, and sometimes to the time before 
or after the end of the world, This ambiguous word perplexes some 
important texts, : ; 

‘«« This text is taken by many for no more than a stronger and fuller 
way of saying, that it shall not, or shall never be forgiven; which 
are the expressions used by St. Mark and St. Luke. Some under- 
stand by it, neither in the age or dispensation of the Law, which 
was then present when our Saviour spoke, nor in that of the Gospel, 
which was ready to take place of it; for so the phrases, ‘* this world” 
and the “world to come,” are usedin the New Testament.”— dbp, 
Seckere : 
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V. 33, Hither make the tree good, and his [its] fruit 
good; or else make the tree corrupt, and his [its] fruit 
corrupt; for the tree is known by his [its] fruit. 

His was formerly used in a neuter sense, 

if my life be irreproachable and. benevolent, you should judge 
favourably of my doctrine; if my doctrine be holy and edifying, 
you should judge favourably of my character ; ‘‘ forthe tree is known 
by its fruit.” In like manner you may judge of the conduct and 
teaching of the Pharisees: if the one be corrupt, the other cannot 
be pure: ‘“ O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak 
good things?” 

V.38. Master, we would see a sign from thee, &c. 
[meaning a sign from heaven. Luke xi. 16. Matt. xvi. 1.] 

V.40. For as Jonas was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly [or cavity]. &c. 

“ Whale’s belly :”” rather large fish’s; such as the Orca, or 
Lamia, so called from the size of his throat, which would admit a 
man to stand in it ; whereas a whale’s throat is not capable of swal- 
lowing aman. The word translated Whale means any large fish. 
«The whale has a receptacle of enormous size, extending from the 
mouth toa considerable distance under the trunk of the body.” Dr. 
Roget. ‘ 

“Jn the heart of the earth ;” inthe bosom of the earth. Psalm 
exxxix. 15. ‘‘In the lowest parts of the earth.” The grave is some- 
times expressed by similar phrases. 


V. 43. When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
he [the spirit] walketh through dry places, seeking rest, 
and findeth none, &c. 

This isa beautiful and instructive parable, or rather allegory, 
founded on the popular notions of evil spirits and demoniacal pos- 
sessions, with which the Jews were perfectly familiar. As the dis- 
eases of maniacs often increased in violence after a transient reco- 
very, so that generation would go on to higher degrees of wickedness. 

Dry and barren places, deserts, ancient ruins, and burying-places, 
were supposed to be the usual haunts of demons, when not employ- 
ed in tormenting men, In Scripture, “ a dry and thirsty land” means 
a desert country. 

It would seem impossible for any one to understand this whole 
description in a literal sense; or to think that it was intended to be 
so understood. 


V. 47. Behold thy mother and thy brethren, &c. 


~ Our Lord’s reply seems imputable in some degree to the conduct 
of his relations, recorded Mark iii. 21. Brother often means cousin - 
germain.— Newcome. 


| CHAPTER XIII. 
‘V. 1. The same day went Jesus out of the house. 


Where he was, when his mother and brethren stood without. Mat. 
xii. 47, See Mark tii. 19. 
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V.3. And he spake many things unto them in parables. 


A parable is a story containing a moral, or useful advice and in- 
struction, A parable, in Scripture, sometimes signifies an obscure 
expression or precept. Psalms Ixxviii, 2. ‘I will open my mouth 
in a parable; I will utter dark sayings of old.” See Prov. xxvi. 7. 


V. 8. But other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some 
thirty-fold. eb 


See Gen. xxvi. 12. “Isaac sowed in that land, and received in 
the same year an hundred-fold.”” Herodotus says, that a part of 
Lybia produced an hundred-fold ; and of Babylonia, two or three 
hundred-fold.— Hewlett. 


Y. 11. It is given unto you to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, &c. 


Compare | Cor. xiii. 2, A mystery, in the usual Scripture sense 
of the word, is a doctrine or fact unknown, or obscurely intimated, 
which Christ or his Apostles discovered or made fully known. As, 
that all should not die at the last day, but all should be changed, 1 
Cor. xv. 51: and, that the Gentiles should be admitted into the 
Christian covenant, Eph. iii, 3—6. Thus Matt, xiii, 50—335. 47 
—50, contained my'steries.— Newcome. 

The parable of the sower was a mystery until it was explained. 

The multitude then present were incapable of profiting by the 
doctrine of our Lord ; he therefore reserved his exposition of the 
parable for the benefit of his more teachable disciples. 


V. 12. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, &c- 


For the well-disposed and attentive disciple will always be favour- 
ed with assistance and instruction ; but those who are obstinately ill- 
disposed and inattentive cannot expect such favour, but will rather 
become more incapable of learning, and will even lose the advanta- 
ges they already enjoy. ; 

“The promise in this verse relates to the improvement, which 
every individual is required to make of the talent committed to his 
care; and the threat respects thoughtless, indolent, and negative 
characters.” — Hewlett. 


V.13. Therefore speak I to them in parables, &c. 


This, therefore, is my motive for veiling the truth under parable, 
because those of them who have been eye-witnesses of my miracles, 
have not been convinced; and those who have heard authentic ac- 
counts of them, have not been persuaded of their credibility, and 
admitted them as proofs of my divine mission. 


V. 14. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
&e. 


So that I may justly apply to the present age the words of Isaiah, 
vi. 9. ‘* By hearing ye shall hear,” &c. “ Ye shall hear with hear. 
ing,” isa well known Hebraism, signifying the certainty of the 
matter to which it is applied. For this kind of repetition, accord- 
ing to the genius of the Hebrew language, is the strongest manner 
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“of affirmation: for example, dying ye shall die, and, ye shall die the 
death, 

V. 19. When any one"heareth the word of the king- 
dom, and understandeth it not, &c. 

Considereth it not, or, mindeth [regardeth] it not; or hearkeneth 
not [attendeth not] to it.—Newcome. 

V. 21. Yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth fer 
a while, [endureth but for a while, Mark iv. 17,] &c. 

_The word translated offend is equivalent to apostatize, or fall 
raway. See Luke viii, 13.—WNewcome. 

Rather, perhaps, he isdisgusted and taketh offence at, or is asha- 
med of me and my doctrine. Matt. xi. 6, ‘ And blessed is he who- 
soever, shall not be offended in me.” Mark viii. 38. Luke ix. 26. 

V. 25. But while men slept, his enemy came and sow- 
ed tares among the wheat. 

Tares, a weed ; darnel or cockle. 


V.33. Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is like toa grain of mustard- 
seed, which aman took, and sowed in his field. 

The Gospel, or the church of Christ, is likened to that species of 
mustard which,.in Syria and Palestine, grows to an enormous height, 
from a seed extremely minute compared with the bulk of the plant. 
This figure represents the diffusion of the Gospel and .the extension 
of the Church, : 

It is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud, that, one Simon had a 
mustard tree capable of being ascended by climbing. Another 
mustard tree had three branches ; one of which furnished shade for 
‘potters to work under... Another writer says, that he saw birdsamong 
the branches, though he did not see their nests. 

V. 33. The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal 
till the whole was Jeavened. 

‘The expansion of the church is here likened to the effect of leaven, 
yeast, or barm, in causing a lump of dough to swell and rise. 

These ‘‘ three. measures’ were supposed to be equal to an ephah, 
and this was the quantity of flour which the Jews were accustomed 
to mix at one time. 

V. 44.. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field, &c. ; 

Y. 45. Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 

-merchant-man seeking govdly pearls, &c. 

The parable of the treasure may apply to those who meet with the 
Gospel by accident, without secking for it; and that, of the pearl, 
to. those who find it by diligent search. 

V. 47. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
net, &c. } 

n2 
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The church will include both good and bad, but’ the good only 
will be saved. Many of his hearers were probably fishermen. 


V. 52. Then said he unto them: Therefore every 
scribe which is instructed [Gr. madea disciple] unto the 
kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old. 

Every public teacher of Christianity ought to study the precepts 
and doctrines of it with such industry, that he, like a careful and 
provident master of a large family, may lay up such a fund of ancient 

_and modern knowledge, that he may be able to satisfy the wants of 
his disciples on every occasion. 


.V.55. Is not this the carpenter's son? &c. 


It was a custom. among the Jews, that they learnt some kind of 
manual work, even though their circumstances were good: andi their 
education liberal. See Acts xviii. 3. 

Joses is the same with Joseph. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


V. 1. At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the 
fame of Jesus, &e. 


The Herod here mentioned was Herod Antipas, or Antipater, té- 
trarch of Galilee, (Luke iii. 1), and son of Herod the Great. A te- 
trarch was a governor of a province, literally of the fourth part of 
akingdom. Philip (ver. 3) was Herod Philip, another son of 
Herod the Great, by Mariamne. He was a private person, and not 
the tetrarch of Itureat for that tetrarch married the daughter of 
Herodias, mentioned in this transaction, whose name’ was Salome. 
Herodias was daughter of Aristobulus, the eldest son of Herod the 
Great. 


V. 2. This is John the Baptist; he is’ risen -from the 
dead, and therefore mighty works do shew forth them- 
selves in him [Gr. are wrought by him}. 

The Jews had an expectation that Elias should come, or some of 
the old prophets ; but there ‘was neither tradition nor prophecy to 
support this conjecture of Herod, It seems to have been suggested 
by his own guilty conscience. 

V. 6. The daughter of Herodias danced before them. 


Inthe Greek, it isin the midst ; that is, in the midst of the company. 


V. 7. Whereupon. he. promised with an oath, to give 
her whatsoever she would ask, &c. 


Promises are not binding where the performance is unlawful. 
There are two cases of this: one where the unlawfulness is known 
to the parties, at the time of making the promise, The other case is 
where the unlawfulness did not exist, or was not known, at the ime 
of making the promise. The lawfulness is an implied condition in 
the promise; which condition failing, the obligation ceases, Of this 
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nature was Herod’s promise to Salome, The promise was not un- 
lawful in. the terms. in which.Herod delivered it; and when it be- 
came so by her cheice, Herod was discharged from the obligation of 
it. —Paley. 

V. 19. He blessed, [or gave thanks—as the word is 
translated, in Matt. xxvi. 27. Mark xiv. 23. Luke xxii. 
19, and Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24.] 

VY. 23, And when the evening was come, he was there 
alone. 

The Jewish evening was divided into two parts ;_ the first, mention- 
ed in v. 15, began at 3 o’clock:. the second, mentioned here, began 
at 6. 

V. 25. And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus 
went unto them, walking on the sea. 

The four. watches consisted of three hours each, from our six in 
the evening till six in the morning. These answered to evening, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning: Mark xiii. 35, 

V. 27. They were troubled, saying: It is a spirit, 
[Gr. an apparition, or phantom. ] 

V. 34. And when they were gone over, they came 
into the land of Gennesaret. 

This district of country extended along the west side of the lake, 
to which it gave its name, about four miles, and was in breadth, 
upon an ayerage, about two miles and ahalf. It is supposed to 
have been the same as Chinneroth, or Cinneroth, in the Old Testa- 
ment. : 

V. 35. And when the men of that place had know- 
ledge of him. 

« Had knowledge.of him;” that is, recognized him. He had been 
in that country before. Matt. viii, 28. 

(To be Continued. ) 


aie 
ATONEMENT AND SATISFACTION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


S1r,—That our Saviour by his sufferings and death 
has rendered to divine justice, a penal satisfaction and 
atonement for the sins of men, is a doctrine in the high- 
est degree irrational and unscriptural, and fraught with 
consequences deplorably pernicious. It is, however, a 
doctrine boldly:and broadly laid down by the canonized 
founders of the'system-styled orthodox ; strenuously in- 
culeated by preachers possessed of more zeal than know- 
ledge; and most firmly believed by a great majority ot 
the laity in these countries. Notwithstanding these 
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well-known facts, some theologians have lately stepped 
forward as ostensible defenders of Christ’s atonement, 
who have hadshrewdness enough to perceive, and decency 
enough to be ashamed of the absurdities involved in the 
expositions of this dogma sanctioned by their respective 
churches. Such polemics have dexterously accommo- 
dated their conduct to the perplexing difficulties of their 
situation. Having subscribed certain creeds, an open 
renunciation of which would be attended with worldly 
loss, and being naturally solicitous to preserve an ap- 
pearance of consistency, they have flauntingly displayed 
the armorial banner of orthodoxy, joined vociferously 
in the war-shout of her sincere partizans, and affected 
a furious ardour for the protection of her intrenchments, 
whilst they have silently and treacherously abandoned 
to the enemy some of her most important positions. 
Hear the declaration of the pseudo-calvinistic Dr. Ward- 
law :—“ That by the mediation of Christ any change 
was produced in the Divine nature, from previous vin- 
dictive cruelty, to benevolence and pity, is a supposi- 
tion full of blasphemous impiety.” The good Doctor 
seems to have forgotten his favourite Confession of Faith. 
Hear also the words of Archbishop Magee, the most 
vaunted of modern advocates for the doctrine of atone- 
ment. This haughty polemic, notwithstanding the veno- 
mous bile which he has foamed. out on heterodoxy of 
every description, proves after all to be heterodox him- 
self. He asserts, “that the sacrifice of Christ was never 
deemed by any one who did not wish to calumniate the 
doctrine of the atonement, to have made God placable.” 
And far behind these two worthies, comes poor panting 
Mr. Paul, of Carrickfergus, crying out, (as loudly as 
his weak lungs will allow,) that “ neither the act nor the 
stain of sin was imputed to the Redeemer.” With such 
renegadoes from the creed of their voluntary adoption, 
and to which they have assented and consented, I am 
not called on to enter into controversy. To follow such 
vulpine skulkers through all their divergent windings, 
would be an endless and a useless undertaking. During 
times of quietude, they dispert promiscuously with other 
animals of the same species, in the sunny glades of the 
forest, but on the first intimation of approaching dan- 
ger, each of these cunning ones scampers off by a sepa- 
rate pathway towards his favourite hiding-place; and 
whilst the pursuer is. occupied in running down one of 
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them, the rest effectuate an escape. Orthodoxy when 
hard pressed, displays amazing versatility ; and adopts 
as Many incongruous forms, as Proteus, celebrated in 
heathen mythology, is fabled to have had the power of 
assuming. The views which have been exhibited of the 
atonement are almost as numerous, and almost as in- 
compatible as those which have been given of the Trini- 
ty—and the propounders of those different modifications 
of the tenet, all bawl out with equal vehemence, “The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we !” 
Now in the midst of these inconsistent expositions, what 
course are we to follow? Are we to remain silent and 
inactive until this family turmoil shall subside, and cer- 
tain wrangling subscribers of the same formulas, shall 
come to an agreement among themselves? Are we to 
forbear from impugning the consentaneous decision of 
both the English and Scottish churches with regard to 
the doctrine in question ; because a few members of these 
bodies have apostatized from that decision? Must we 
not venture to contradict an erroneous article of belief, 
because some of its professed abettors contradict one 
another? Surely not. Neither the Westminster Con- 
fession, nor the Book of Common Prayer, is a sealed 
up volume. We have access to those standards; and 
in both we find it as plainly and distinctly declared as 
words can declare any thing, that Christ made a vicari- 
ous satisfaction to divine justice, for the sins of men. 
On one point, indeed, these two formularies differ. The 
latter says that he suffered for the sins of the whole 
world; and the former, that his atonement extended only 
to a few persons arbitrarily elected. Both authorities, 
however, concur in asserting, that an innocent individual 
was punished as a substitute for the guilty. The General 
Synod of Ulster has lately re-inforced subscription to 
the Westminster Confession. By the Church of Scot- 
land, and by the Seceders and Covenanters, conformity 
to the same rale of faith has always been required; and 
the Church established in England and Ireland has been 
uniformly consistent in exacting from its clergy a hearty 
assent and consent to all. and every thing contained in 
the 39 articles and the Book of Common Prayer. Instead 
therefore, of following any eccentric divine connected 
with those communities, through his fanciful meander- 
ings, I feel myself fully warranted in considering the 
views of the atonement, promulgated in the creeds and 
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catechisms of the abovementioned churches, as the views 
entertained by the great body of their respective mem- 
bers. Any other exposition of the doctrine is nothing 
more than’the exposition of an individual; and cannot 
be regarded as that of the religious corporation to which 
he belongs; nor as that which the laity of his commu- 
nion have been made to imbibe with their mothers’ milk. 
For the two-fold purpose then of averting the possibility 
of Jesuitical evasion, and of guarding’ myself against 
the charge of misrepresentation, I shall state the dogma 
about to be canvassed, precisely as it has been stated 
in the accredited standards of orthodoxy; and be it re- 
membered that to one or other of those standards my 
clerical opponents have solemnly declared their adhe- 
rence. 

In the 8th chapter of the Westminster Confession, it 
is declared, “ that the Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedi- 
ence and sacrifice of himself, hath fully satisfied the jus- 
tice of his Father.” In the 11th chapter of the same 
Book, we find the following statement—“ Those whom 
God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth, not by 
infusing righteousness into them ; but by pardoning-their 
sins and accepting their persons as righteous—not for 
any thing wrought in them, or done by them, but for 
Christ’s sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act 
of believing, or any other evangelical obedience to them 
as their righteousness ; but by imputing the obedience, 
and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on his righteousness by faith.” Reader, ponder 
on this quotation—view it in all its bearings—trace its 
necessary consequences ; and then say whether a fouller 
libel was ever penned, or uttered against the moral ad- 
ministration of that Being who hath declared that “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see him.” 

In questions 27 and 29 of the Shorter Catechism, 
Christ is represented, as having “ undergone the wrath 
of God,” and thus “ purchased man’s redemption.” 

In the 31st article of the Church of England, we are 
told, “that the offering of Christ once made, is a perfect 
satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is no other satisfaction for 
sin but that alone.” 

To the foregoing authorities I shall now subjoin a few 
pithy sayings of men recognized as burning and shining 
lights in their respective churches.—Calvin affirms, in 
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his Institutes, that ‘‘ God appeased himself by the blood 
of the cross, and laid upon Christ the burden of damna- 
tion from which we were delivered.” Luther assures 
us, that “ Jesus became the greatest transgressor, mur- 
derer, thief, rebel and blasphemer, that ever was. or 
could be in the whole. world; for he being made a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world, is not now an inno- 
cent person, but asinner.” Are not these most horrible 
declarations? Bishop Beveridge says, «I may not only 
ery, Mercy, mercy, O gracious Father; \ but. justice, 
justice, O righteous God: be just and faithful to acquit 
me.of that debt which my surety hath paid for me.” 
Folios, ponderous folios, might with facility be made 
up of equally disgusting quotations from the writings of 
divines extolled for soundness in the faith. The few 
atithorities which have been adduced, warrant me in as- 
serting, that according to the Orthodox scheme, Christ 
actually incurred the whole guilt, and suffered the full 
punishment of men’s transgressions ; and. by doing so, 
satisfied the justice, and appeased the vengeance of his 
Father. Reader, has not this fact been incontrovertibly 
established? Bear it, then, in your mind. 

I shall now, in the first. place, endeavour to shew, 
that the doctrine thus impartially stated is repugnant to 
reason, and inconsistent with the known attributes of 
God. 

The fundamental error of the Calvinistic hypothesis 
consists in supposing sin to be of the same nature, with 
a bond debt, which may with equal propriety be dis- 
charged either by the original contractor, or by any 
friend who comes forward on his behalf. | This is an 
egregious mistake. Between moral delinquency and 
pecuniary obligations there is an essential distinction,— 
a distinction universally admitted and acted on, If a 
man owes me ten pounds, the law will compel me to ac- 
cept payment from him, or from any person tendering 

‘payment in his name, and there the matter ends; he is 
no farther responsible; but if the same man rob me of 
ten pounds on the king’s high-way, no restitution, by 
himself, or by a proxy, will suffice. He must suffer in 
his own person for the crime. Wickeduess is inalienable 
and intransferable. It adheres inseparably to the per- 
petrators, and cannot, without the grossest injustice be 
ascribed to the innocent. Even the God of Omnipo- 
tence coudd not make any one really guilty of transgres- 
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sions which he never committed; and surely a God of 
justice would never punish one for transgressions. of 
which he had not been guilty. To attribute iniquity toa 
pure and spotless character, is to fix on him a false 
charge. To assert then that our sins were imputed to 
a person ‘who knew no sin,” is to accuse the righteous 
Jehovah of falsehood, cruelty and tyranny. 

The Omniscient is incapable of viewing things inva 
wrong light—he sees all his creatures as they really are; 
and it would be the height of impiety to suppose, that 
he could regard them as being what, in fact, they are 
not. lf personally virtuous, they appear to him as.vir- 
tuous—if personally wicked, they appear to him. as 
wicked. And according to this discriminative estimate 
of their true and genuine characters, must be his mode 
of dealing with them respectively. He never did, and 
he never will treat the faithful, as if they had been. dis- 
obedient ; nor the disobedient as if they had been faith- 
ful. These are self-evident truths, not one of which can 
be contradicted ; and they amount to a moral demon. 
stration, that under the government of a God, “ who is 
righteous in all his ways,” there can be no such thing 
as a translocation of either guilt or punishment; and 
consequently that the Calvinistic exposition of the nature 
of our Saviour’s atonement, is totally destitute of foun- 
dation. Against all such arbitrary imputation either of 
merit or demerit, the Almighty himself has expressly 
and solemnly protested. « The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.”—Scripture elsewhere declares, ‘that he who con- 
demneth the just is an abomination to the Lord.” 

Some Orthodox divines, writhing under the cogeney 
of such considerations as the foregoing, have had. re- 
course to distinctions, salvos and subterfuges ridiculous- 
ly absurd. One of those seceders from their own creed— 
one of those covenanting deniers of the covenant, main- 
tains, as I have already intimated, “ that neither the act 
of sin, nor the stain of sin, was imputed to. Christ. 
And what then was imputed to him? Why, merely the 
guilt of sin, or a legal obligation to punishment.”. . On 
my word this sizdess and stainless guilt must have been 
a rather extraordinary species of iniquity—a moral com- 
modity of a nature perfectly unique—a curiosity no- 
where to be found but in the cabinet. of a theological 
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virtuoso! In fact it is guilt divested of all guiltiness, 
‘and nothing more than a new name for unsullied inno- 
cence. Hlowa Being “upright in all his judgments,” 
came to lay a person of unsullied imnocence under a 
“legal obligation to endure punishment,” this modern 
Thomas Aquinas has not condescended to explain. 

In human codes, existing statutes are sometimes at 
variance with justice, and for the purpose of obviating 
the evil, legal fictions similar to that now commented on 
have been occasionally devised; but it was reserved for 
the profound sage of Carrickfergus to ascribe such de- 
ceptive contrivances—such sleight of hand juridical dex- 
terity to the supreme ruler of the universe, all whose 
laws are perfect. With what nauseous contortions of 
countenance would Luther, and Calvin, and John Knox 
have spewed out of their mouths, this “ miserable dilu- 
tion” of their own pungent and high-proof theology ? 

I would ask any man who has not irrevocably renoun- 
ced common sense, whether the Almighty would not 
have more effectually vindicated “the honour of his 
glorious justice,” by allowing sinners to pass altogether 
‘unpunished, without substitution or satisfaction of any 
kind, than by visiting their delinquency, on one who 
was holy, harmless and undefiled, and subjecting him to 
the penalty which they, and they only, had incurred? I 
would ask, whether such an arbitrary procedure, sup- 
posing it have been adopted, would not have been a 
double violation of equity—first in allowing the guilty 
to escape all retributive castigation,—and next by inflict- 
ing on an innocent individual the ecastigation which 
ought to have been confined to the real offenders ? 

Let no person allege, that the assumption of human 
guilt, and the consequent submission to condign punish- 
ment; were voluntary acts on the part of our Redeemer, 
and-of course that his father’s acceptance of the satis- 
faction thus generously tendered, was perfectly consis- 
tent with equity. . This ailegation has already been vir- 
tually refuted. It has been shewn that the arbitrary 
transference of sin from one individual to another, is a 
moral impossibility ; and therefore the doom merited 
‘by a guilty world; could never be rightfully executed on 
the immaculate Messiah. His willingness to undergo 
the penalty, instead of lessening, would aggravate the 
wrongfulness of the supposed imputation of criminality. 
At would not make'the imputation less false, nor the 
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punishment less unjust. He had committed no offence, 
and could not with propriety be regarded as an offender. 
An injury done toa virtuous ‘and generous individual, 
naturally excites more cordial detestation, than one done 
to a less amiable character. Historians say that Diony- 
sius of Syracuse once meditated a procedure not quite 
s0 atrocious as that now under consideration. He was 
about to put to death a virtuous patriot who had become 
surety for the appearance of a friend equally virtuous— 
that friend, however, returned in time to stop the exe- 
cution: yet, for even this approximation to the conduct 
which Calvinists attribute to their Maker, the tyrant’s 
memory has been held in abhorrence by all succeeding 
generations. ; 
Suppose.that a blameless man should spontaneously 
offer to suffer the capital punishment to which a male- 
factor had been doomed, would the substitution be ac- 
cepted by any court of justice upon earth! A case pre- 
cisely in point actually occurred not long since in the 
metropolis of the British empire—— When Mr. Fauntle- 
roy was found guilty of forgery, and sentenced to lose 
his life for the offence, Mons. Angelini, a teacher of 
foreign languages, appeared before the chief civic ma- 
gistrate, and earnestly entreated that he might be allow- 
ed to undergo the death to which the unfortunate culprit 
had been condemned, pleading as a precedent the vica- 
rious satisfaction rendered by his Saviour. This man’s 
deportment indicated nothing of either insanity or insin- 
cerity ; yet the magistrate rejected the application as 
contrary to every principle both of law and equity ; thus 
practically refuting by his decision, a doctrine which was 
probably an elemental article of his own creed. 
The dogma against which I am remonstrating slanders 
the character of God, It represents him as a capricious, 
wrathful, and revengeful tyrant, whom nothing but 
blood could appease, and to whom it was apparentl 
matter of indifference, whether he wreaked his frantic 
fury on the innocent, or on the guilty. Let’me employ 
an apposite illustration.—Suppose the people of ‘this’ or 
of any other country, to have risen in rebellion against 
the legitimate authority of their Sovereign—+ Suppose 
them to be subdued, and brought in chains to the foot- 
stool of his throne—Suppose the monarch ‘inclined to 
exercise clemency towards them, though at the same 
time he deems it expedient to testify his displeasure by 
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the exercise of some species of seyerity—Suppose that 
under the influence of these feelings, he should thus ad- 
dress, the trembling culprits,. ‘* Wicked and unworthy 
wretches that ye are, there is not one amongst. you. all, 
who has not incurred, and justly. incurred capital con- 
demnation ; yet I cannot but feel some compassion for 
your miserable situation. It is in my power, to be sure, 
either to, pronounce.on. you.a mitigated doom, or to pro- 
mulgate a general act of amnesty ; but my sense of rec- 
titude forbids both these modes of procedure. My sove- 
reignty must be vindicated—my justice. must. be satis- 
fied. A victim I must have. Here is my amiable and 
well-beloved son, the partner of my throne, my equal 
in rightful authority, and you have offended against 
him, as heinously as you have offended against me. His 
disposition, however, is less stern than mine. He looks 
for no satisfaction—fe freely pardons your rebellion 
against himself; and not only dees so, but has gene- 
rously consented to suffer death in your stead. To him, 
then, J impute your transgression. On him shall my 
vengeance be wreaked. In his benevolent bosom shall 
my sword be sheathed to the hilt; he shall endure the 
penalty which you have deserved, and thus do I manifest 
my justice—thus do 1 uphold the honour of my regal 
administration !” 

The two cases are exactly similar—and J ask any man 
whose moral perception is not vitiated by prejudice, 
whether the conduct thus fairly portrayed ought to be 
extolled as equitable and merciful, or reprobated as 
blind and. brutal—whether it accords better with the 
character of the God of love, or with that. of a blood- 
thirsty Moloch! 

The extension of a free pardon to penitent, offenders 
is by no means inconsistent with justice. Justice requires 
that we render to every man his due ; but does not re- 
quire that.we should rigidly exact from every man, all 
that.is due tous. Justice requires. that we should pay.to 
others.the debts to, which they are entitled ; but does 
not. constrain us to take from others the uttermost far- 
thing, which it may be legally in our power to demand, 
Justice would be violated by a person.in authority who 
should withhold from individuals any benefit, privilege, 
or right, to which they may have an equitable claim ; 
but no sovereign earthly, or heavenly, acts unjustly when 
he holds forth, the sceptre of forgiveness to transgressors 
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whom he believes to be sincerely determined on refor- 
mation.’ In civil societies, indeed, offenders are punish- 
ed without any inquiry being made relative to their re- 
pentance, because it is impossible for civil governors to 
know whether repentance is genuine or feigned; but 
God searcheth the hearts, and trieth the reins of the 
children of men. He cannot be imposed on by false re- 
presentations; but can determine with unerring recti- 
tude, when to pardon and whom to pardon. . 


Stama. 
(To be Continued. ) 


—>— 


THE UNITY OF THE FATHER AND THE SON. 
(To the Editor of the Bible Christian.) 


Sir,—This subject has been already so fully discussed, 
and the Unitarian view of it so satisfactorily expounded 
in the pages of your useful periodical, that to introduce 
itagain to the notice of your readers may require a word 
of explanation. My object in doing so is not to re-write 
what every one, in the least conversant with the subject, 
perfectly understands ; nor is it to propose any new ex- 
position of a text which has been already commented 
upon even to satiety: nor is it merely to defend senti- 
ments whose most powerful advocate is their plainness, 
their reasonableness, and simplicity. There is something 
more which truth occasionally requires of us; namely, to 
contrast her in all her loveliness with the deformity of 
error, that her native clearness, beauty, and simplicity 
may more conspicuously appear; that she may more 
powerfully captivate the minds of her admirers, and that 
her opponent may the more readily be known by one of 
her infallible characteristics, —to wit,—her inconsistency. 
This, I fear, some of her ‘advocates have occasionally 
neglected, Hitherto Unitarians, strange to say, have 
been almost invariably placed on the defensive in advo- 
cating opinions that are acknowledged ‘to be in accord- 
ance with the apparent, with, in fact, the plain and ob- 
vious sense of Holy Writ. They have even been charged 
with perverting and wilfully corrupting the sacred word 
to suit their own purposes, though the general tenor of 
that word is admitted to be in favour of their doctrines; 
and they have again and again been put to the trouble of 
‘explaining detached, isolated passages ; while their op- 
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ponents, with the whole drift: of the book of life against 
them, have contented themselves with bare assumption, 
and while they. have: been allowed, to amuse us with 
assertions, in place of clear, rational explications. . This 
is certainly granting to the opponents, of Bible Christi- 
anity a vantage ground which they have no right to oc- 
eupy ; and though I do not mean to call upon them for 
such explications, in order to dislodge them from. that 
vantage ground ; yet, if they be not altogether invulne- 
rable to the weapons of reason, I would convince them 
that it is they, not we, who are called upon to explain 
and defend their views of that unity that all acknowledge 
to subsist between the Father and the Son. 

In what, Jet us ask, does that unity consist?) (It is, 
says the Trinitarian, an unity of substance. No, replies 
the Bible Christian, it is an unity of purpose, will, or 
design. How then are we to decide? Do we appeal 
to the scriptures on that subject? The scriptures afford 
us no means of determining. They merely declare that 
Christ and the, Father are one, without affirming any 
thing as to the nature of that unity. Indeed, were we to 
infer any thing from a Greek gender, they would rather 
favour the Unitarian. view ; for,.as it is well known, itis 
the neuter, not the masculine, which .is used.—But let 
that. pass,— We must, therefore, have recourse to our own 
reason to solve the difficulty ; and in recurring to it, the 
fairest mode of reasoning, I conceive, will be, to use in 
this.case the same rule or test. by which we jadge of the 
unity or identity of all beings or objects whether animate 
or inanimate. 

_Now it.is a well-known maxim in philosophy, that we 
know nothing of the essence or substance of any being 
or object whatever., All that we know of them is certain 
qualities. or properties,—philosophically called pheno- 
mena. Thus we know not, what any piece of matter is 
really in itself... We know it only, by certain qualities, 
such asthe extension, thickness, hardness, solidity, colour, 
&e. of which itis possessed. .Nor do we know anything 
of the essence.of mind. . We know it-only by its powers 
of sensation, memory, and judgement; jor; by its capa- 
cities of perceiving, willing, and reflecting... Take, an 
example... We-know not, for instance, what:a;stone is 
in itself; we only know. that.,it.is what,,is.called,a, body, 
ofa peculiar shape, hardness, brittleness, dc. » Nor. do 
we understand what the soul of any individual is, so far 
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‘as its essence is concerned. We are acquainted only 
with those powers in him which I have mentioned, and 
with some peculiar traits of character that specially be- 
long to him. ‘This philosophical maxim, it may be ob- 
served, strikes away the very foundation of the Trini- 
tarian theory ; for if we know nothing of the essence or 
‘substances of bodies with which we are most familiar, 
how can we judge concerning the ‘ substance’ of the 
Invisible Supreme ?—But let that too pass. 

As we know nothing, therefore, of the essences or sub- 
stances, how do we arrive at aknowledge of the unity 
or identity of beings or objects that we have met with at 
different times, and under different circumstances ? Why, 
simply by comparing their qualities or properties, and 

‘perceiving that ¢hey are the same. Let us recur to our 
former illustration. Suppose that we have yesterday 
seen a stone in a particular spot, and that to day we meet 
with it in an entirely different place, how do we know 
it to be the same that we have seen? Simply by per+ 
ceiving it to be of the same size, shape, colour,’ and 
possessed of the same peculiar marks that we had for- 
merly noticed. In the same way do we judge of the 
identity of individuals. Take for example, a friend 
who has been fora long time separated from us, who 
has been residing in a distant country, and whom we have 
never again expected to see. Suppose that he unexpect- 
edly presents himself to us, gives us his address, and 
claims our friendship, how do we recognise him to be 
our guondam friend? Why, simply by comparing his 
present figure and features with our recollections of 
them as they formerly existed, and perceiving them to 
be the same. But suppose that figure and features are 
both so altered that they contain no points of resem- 
blance to what they once were, how then is he to be 
recognised? In that case it will be more difficult to do 
so; but it may be done by comparing his knowledge of 
particular facts with what we know our friend to be 
certainly possessed of ; and we shall be still more assured 
of his identity, if on a comparison of his peculiar and 
distinguishing traits of character we find them exactly 
to correspond with those by which he was formerly dis- 
tinguished, This indeed is the surest test, for, however 
form and features may alter, the character generally re- 
mains the same, 
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Such is the universal rule by which we judge of unity 
and identity in every other case. Now to apply it to 
the point in question. 

Christ, says the Trinitarian, is God, manifest to us in 
a different way from that in which he formerly revealed 
himself...The form and feature (if we may use such 
language of the divinity) are acknowledged to be en- 
tirely changed; but yet, it is insisted, he is really and 
truly “the same in substance” with the Father. 

Now, as to the substance of any object or being in it- 
self, as has been said, we know nothing. Especially 
ean we know nothing concerning the substance of the 
Invisible Supreme, for “no man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only begotten, who is in the bosom of the 
father, he hath declared him.” We are, therefore, to 
judge of them entirely from their ‘qualities. But the 
external qualities, in this case, are acknowledged to be 
entirely different. The form and feature are altogether 
changed. The mode in which Christ appeared, is com- 
pletely at variance with any way that the Father had 
previously manifested himself. We are consequently 
left to decide entirely and exclusively from the character 
of each, respecting their unity and identity. And here 
the reader will observe the glaring inconsistency of 
pseudo-Orthodoxy. 

Instead of a perfect agreement and coincidence of 
character between the Father and the Son, according to 
the Trinitarian system, it is well known that the one is 
represented as a being of the utmost sternness, rigour,— 
in short of implacable wrath; while the other is depicted 
as possessed of the utmost gentleness, tenderness, and 
compassion,—in a word, as a God of love. The Father, 
say the professors of this system, is a just being, and 
therefore cannot forgive our sins. The Son is a merci- 
ful being, and hath with his own blood purchased our 
pardon...The Father, for the manifestation of his own 
glory, hath predestinated some men to everlasting life, 
while he hath been pleased to pass by, and ordain the 
others to.dishonour and wrath for their sins, to the praise 
of his glorious justice. The Son willeth not that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
The father hath imputed the guilt of our first parents to 
the whole of their posterity, and the whole world he 
hath branded with his curse. The Son by his sufferings 
and death hath rescued them from that guilt and infamy ; 
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and conferred upon them blessings in their stead. The Fa- 
ther, in short, is a being of the most inexorable justice, 
who is angry with his creatures every day, who is ever 
ready to smite, to afflict, and destroy us. The Son is 
actuated by the most tender compassion, ever seeking to 
interpose, to shield, and save. Now, can there, by possi- 
bility, be two more opposite characters than those above 
described ? Do not. Trinitarians themselves, by their 
representation of those characters, contradict their asser- 
tions as to the unity of the beings? Are not such state- 
ments inconsistent with their fundamental doctrine? Or 
is it possible thattwo beings, thus distinguished, of whom 
one is stern and cruel, the other mild and merciful—of 
whom one dooms to perdition, and the other saves from 
misery—of whom one imputes guilt where there is no 
transgression, and the other at the cost of his own life 
saves the actual sinner—of whom one inexorably exacts 
satisfaction, and the other compassionately pays it—of 
whom one looks down upon us with the frowns of his 
wrath, and the other ever contemplates us with a benig- 
nant smile,—is it possible that two such beings are iden- 
tical? Can they, either in mind or substance, be re- 
garded as the same? To me, at least, it is an absolute 
impossibility. And, therefore, that unity of persons in 
the Godhead, of which the Trinitarian so loudly talks, 
Tam compelled to regard as sound, e¢ preterea nihil. 
True, he may ascribe to each the same powers and at- 
tributes, such as omniscience, infinity, omnipotence; and 
from these he may infer their unity ; but so long as their 
respective characters are represented as diametrically 
opposed to one another, his doctrine will be but an in- 
ference, nor can the human mind, by any possibility, 
look upon them as strictly one. 

The belief of the Bible Christian, on the contrary, is 
rational and plain; and much more strictly does he hold 
that unity. He believes that as just asthe Father is, so 
just likewise is the Son ;—that as merciful as the Son is, 
so merciful is the Father also. The benevolence of the 
Father, he conceives, is not less than the benevolence of 
the Son ;—The pardoning mercy of the Father not less 
than the forgiveness of the Son ;—the kind compassion 
of the Father for his creatures’ happiness, not less than 
that benignity which prompted the Son to suffer and to 
die. Nordoes he esteem the Father more arbitrary 
than the Son; nor does he think him more righteous in 
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the execution of what is really justice; nor yet more 
ready to impute the sins of the fathers to the children ; 
nor yet more stern, vindictive, and difficult to be ap- 
peased. Such as the Son is in mercy and benevolence, 
such, he believes, is the Father also. Such as was the 
Saviour's anxiety for the salvation of the world ; such, 
he conceives, to be his Father's likewise. In short, he 
looks upon him as a true and fitting manifestation of 
that father—“the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person,’—but not that being of whose 
glory he was the brightness, nor the person of whom he 
was but the image. The Saviour’s power too, he con- 
ceives to be a fitting manifestation of the power of om- 
nipotence ;—the Saviour’s wisdom a ray of universal in- 
telligence ;—the Saviour’s purity, goodness, and humility, 
a reflection of that purity and condescension that adorn 
Jehovah. Thus does he conceive of them as*one,—one 
in purity of mind,—one in benevolence of purpose,—one 
in the beneficent work of redemption,—one in intention 
and exertion in the salvation of mankind. True, he 
does not believe them to be the ‘‘same in substance ;” 
for of the substance of a spirit he professes to know no- 
thing. Neither does he esteem them as “ equal in pow- 
er,” for Christ himself hath said,—“<I can of mine own 
self do nothing ;’ nor yet equal in wisdom, for the 
Saviour confesses his ignorance of a fact which he de- 
clares is known to his Father only ; nor yet in glory, 
-for his doctrine was not his own, but his that sent him. 
Neither does he believe them to be, in any way, one and 
the same being ; for Jesus hath said that they were two 
separate and distinct witnesses,—“ JI am one that bear 
witness of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me.” Nevertheless the Bible Christian holds 
that unity much more strictly and properly than those 
who boast themselves exclusively of believing in it; for 
theirs is a unity of incongruities, bound together by 
some unintelligiblething denominated substance ;—while 
his is a unity of mind—a unity of purpose—that unity 
of spirit, in short, by which Christ was in the Father 
and the Father in him—that unity which he exhorted 
us to cultivate that we may be one as they are,—* Tin 
them and thou in me that they may be made perfect in 
oOne—that they may be one even as we are one.” 

From the preceding observations, then, I think it 
plainly appears, that it is, not we, but our opponents who 
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are called upon to explain and vindicate their views of 
that unity in question. Ours is, in truth, the only ras 
tional explanation that can be given of the doctrine. . To 
talk of the substances of spirits is surely nothing else 
than to use words for the purpose of concealing our 
ignorance instead of communicating one definite idea ; 
and to build a creed on their supposed unity or identity, 
is, in my mind, to preach credulity, or it may prove in- 
fidelity, instead of disseminating true religion, Such a 
doctrine, in fact, tends to materialize the Deity. . It leads 
the mind away from the contemplation of his spirituality, 
and fixes it upon something that it denominates his swb- 
stance in its stead ; and thus the ignorant are naturally 
forced to imagine that He who is a spirit, “ without body, 
parts or passions,” is, nevertheless, possessed of some- 
thing material ;—they imbibe concerning him the idea 
that the word substance naturally suggests, however sure 
they may be that a body he cannot be. Neither is there 
any other way in which the Trinitarian can explain. his 
views of the unity of the Godhead, but by having re- 
course to this absurd supposition of the Deity’s materi+ 
ality. He may talk of the equality or sameness, if he 
pleases, of their attributes; but so long as he ascribes 
to them diametrically opposite characters,—so long as 
he represents them as actuated by different feelings, 
contrary affections, opposite dispositions towards, the 
human race,—and so long as he pictures them acting 
entirely different parts in the great work of man’s/re- 
demption ;—so long will he have a duality of infinites, 
and not a unity,—so long will he have two separate and 
distinct deities; nor is it in the power. of man to force 
himself to look upon and worship them as really one and 
the same. B. C.D. 


- it 
i RRONEOUS VIEWS OF DEATH. 
(Continued from p. 125.) 


Again; death is commonly regarded as the visitation 
of God's wrath, as the fruit and punishment of sin. We 
do not forget the language of scripture on this subject ; 
that ‘death entered into the world by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ It is to 
be remembered, however, that, in many passages where 
death is said to be the fruit of sin, the word death is used 
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figuratively ; that mortality’ is not meant, but misery. 
This may be seen in the whole of that account which is 
given of Paul’s experience and reasoning in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of the epistle to the Romans ; and 
in other instances. And upon the text, before quoted, 
it has been justly argued, that the death which ‘ entered 
by sin’ is not the specific calamity of being mortal, but 
all the evil brought upon us by sin, including whatever 
is evil in mortality itself. That all this is meant by the 
word death, we say, has been argued from the circum- 
stance, that it is set in contrast with all the benefits de- 
rived from the interposition of our Saviour. As these 
benefits include more than mere continuance of life, so, 
it is contended, the contrasted evil which sin is said to 
introduce, cannot be death to the body merely, but 
rather death to the soul; that is, misery, fear, disquie- 
tude, and gloom.* And it might be still more strongly 
urged with reference to this point, that, if mortality 
were the specific and only evil meant in that passage, it 
is said to be removed by the interposition of our Saviour. 
This is the very point which we are labouring to estab- 
lish. Jesus Christ has abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light in the gospel. He has pre- 
sented new views of mortality. He has taught us, that 
it is the death of the body only ; that the good man, that 
the spirit of goodness which is in him, that the intrinsic 
and intellectual being, ‘shall never die.’ 

‘We are not, however, anxious to deny, for it is obvi- 
ously true, that sin has given a complexion to this event ; 
that it has, to a certain extent, connected pain, and doubt, 
and gloom with mortality. In some respects, we can 
see this influence. Sin, which partly consists in the un- 
due indulgence of the body, has made all our diseases 
more severe and painful. Sin, too, has clouded and 
darkened the mind, and filled it with inquietude and fear. 
Sin, then, we repeat, has given a complexion to this 
event. It has made our departure from this world, not 
a translation, but a death. 

Yet, surely, the departure simply considered, is not 
to be regarded as an ordination of God’s wrath, but of 
his infinite goodness, Whatever is universal and, un- 
avoidable, must always be held to be good. Sin only, 
the chvice of man, is essentially evil. Events, laws, the 
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ordinances of God, are ever good. When we approach 
the dwelling where death has entered, when we join 
the circle of mourning friends and kindred, over which 
the mortal stroke has just brought its stupifying horror, 
or its heart-rending agony, when that solemn silence, 
that dread vacuity of death is around us, broken only 
by the sighs and shudderings of grief and despair, we 
are apt at first to feel as if we stood in some awful chasm 
where God is not, or in some overshadowing cloud 
where he is present only in displeasure. But when we 
remember that this is the imevitable lot, that there are 
thousands of such scenes, passing every hour on earth, 
ten thousand human hearts rent with like sorrow, 
we are ready to ask—Can this universal fate be other- 
wise than an ordination of wisdom and goodness? Can 
the unvarying allotment, to which all the creatures, to 
which all the children of God are subject, be vindictive ? 
Can that, which befalls all earthly beings, fills all time, 
and spreads before the eye of Heaven such an uninter- 
tupted scene—can it bea signal measure of God’s wrath? 
The catastrophe, in the darkest view of it, would not be 
so horrible as the supposition which thus explains it. 
Besides,.a dissolution of the body, and a departure 
from this world, results from the very nature and ne- 
cessity of things. The human frame was not made to 
live always, and the earth, as evidently, was not design- 
ed to support the accumulating generations of mankind. 
‘Nay, more; departure at some time or other, from this 
life, so far from being a penal requisition, must, to every 
reflecting mind, appear in the highest degree desirable. 
Let the question be put to the calmer and loftier reflec- 
tions, and there can be no other answer. Would we 
live always? Would we always bear the burden of im- 
perfection and infirmity? Would we always pant for 
knowledge and happiness that we cannot attain; and 
shall we ever cling to that load of flesh, and of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, which drags us down to the 
earth? No; we would die; we would depart; we 
would be released and be at rest. We might desire to 
mount on the winged chariot of Elijah ; but it has pleased 
God to appoint for us a different. way. Be it so, that 
it is for our sins, or that our sins have cast a shadow 
over the passage out of this world; shall we not then 
the more humbly and submissively yield ourselves to it ? 
—not with terror, not with slavish dread, for God does 
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not chasten, even for our sins, in unpitying wrath, but 
in tender mercy. 

We would not, then, live always. Earth could not 
bear us.. Hamanity could not bear itsload. Still more; 
the mind could not be satisfied.. It would ask for other 
scenes, for other regions, for other sources of knowledge, 
for other fountains of joy. We would depart, then ; and 
this is but saying, that we would die. We must yield 
our powers to the sleep of death, that we may awake to 
a new life. We must change the form and mode of our 
existence, that we may exist in a higher sphere. We 
must cease to live as men, that we may begin to live as 
angels. The unsightly worm must sink to inaction and 
death, that it may rise from its grovelling in the dust, 
that it_may become an inhabitant of the air, that it may 
unfold its wings in a new region, and become the crea- 

- ture of life and beauty that God designed it to be. The 
soul in like manner must drop its ‘ mortal coil,’ that the 
now undeveloped, the half dormant powers, that mys- 
teriously sleep within it, may awake to their own intel- 
lectual and immortal life. It may be as inconscious now, 
of what it is hereafter to become, as tle, reptile that 
crawls upon the earth is of rising to the atr and light of 
heayen. The transformation may be as great, and as 
much more glorious, as intellect is more glorious than 
dark and blind instinct. Nor may death be the soul’s 
last transformation. ‘There shall be no more death,’ 
indeed; but there may be many changes in its mode of 
being, while it is passing from glory to glory, through 
its everlasting progress. 

But we must not delay longer to consider some of 
those views of death, which are, indeed, more just. than 
those already noticed, but which nevertheless, are liable 
to be wrested into error, through the excessive dread 
which is entertained of this event. Mortality is not the 
interruption of being, nor is it any peculiar visitation of 
God’s wrath; but it is still a serious crisis in our exist- 
ence ; and our views of it are not likely to be too serious, 
if we will only guard our seriousness from superstition, 
and from allirrational and extravagant influences of the 
imagination. 

Death is a serious event, inasmuch as we are taught 
that ‘ after death is the judgment.’ With regard to the 
formalities of that judgment, if it can be supposed 
that there are any formalities,,we know nothing. The 
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passages in scripture which speak of a throne and a tri- 
bunal, or which speak of the soul as meeting its Judge 
after death, are evidently figurative, and teach us only 
the general truth, that there is a solemn and strict re- 
tribution awaiting us. We cannot meet the universal 
presence in which we ever are; in which we are now, 
as truly as we ever can be, though we may be hereafter 
more conscious of it; and we cannot reasonably suppose 
that the soul is to be called to any literal bar. But there 
will be a trial of conscience, under circumstances which 
will give to. conscience all its power; and if we could 
understand what that must be, we should feel that no 
formalities could add to the fearfulness of that coming 
hour. It will be enough to leave the sinful man alone 
with his conscience, to strip him of all the blinding de- 
lusions of sense and passion, to strip him of all this 
world’s distinctions, and all its treacherous maxims, and 
its supporting example and its flattering countenance, 
to thruw aside every screen and veil of self-deception, 
and to empower memory, in that all-searching light, to 
call from oblivion every past misdeed, every erring 
thought, every guilty passion, and every secret and dis- 
guised offence; and this, we believe, is the judgment 
that shall be, in the presence of God and of conscience, 
after death. Men may do wrong now, and boast of it, 
may purpose evil and glory in its accomplishment, may 
oppress and injure, and silence the voice of remonstrance ; 
but.an hour of unveiled retribution is approaching them ; 
the time is near when every evil gratification and un- 
just deed shall become a piercing arrow of conviction. 
Forms, appearances shall soon give place to realities ; 
the body’s enslaving control, to the spirit’s action and life; 
and passion, indulgence, sin, to the manifested and the 
no longer mistaken judgment of Heaven. 

There is a passage in the memoirs of a distinguished 
author,. which we confess strikes us, whenever we read 
it, with nothing less than the profoundest awe. He 
mentions,an individual, who, though entirely unlearned 
and ignorant, was accustomed, in fits of insanity, to re- 
peat with great fluency, long passages from Latin and 
Hebrew writers. The phenomenon drew much atten- 
tion, and was thought by some to be capable of no other 
explanation, than that of referring it to demoniacal pos- 
session. After much inquiry, it was ascertained that 
this individual had, in early life, resided in the family of 
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a learned clergyman, who was accustomed to read and 
repeat aloud, passages from his favourite authors ; and 
the excitement of insanity had quickened the slumbering 
memory of the hearer to recall; with such amazing 
distinctness, the faded and forgotten images of past im- 
pressions. ‘And this,’ exclaims the writer, ‘this, per- 
chance, is the dread book of judgment, in whose mys- 
terious language every idle word is recorded! Yea, in 
the very nature of the living spirit, it may be more 
possible that heaven and earth should pass away, than 
that a single act, a single thought, should be loosened 
or lost, from that living chain of causes, which has 
formed the abiding character of the soul.’* 

Still however, solemn, and justly solemn as this view 
of death and of the revelation of a future life, is, it is 
possible to lay too great, or, at least, too exclusive a 
stress upon that event which is to unfold to us those 
revelations. Every future moment—not that of death 
only, not that of the judgment which is immediately to 
follow,—but every future moment of our being is to 
answer for every present moment. This is the great 
law of retribution. None less strict, or less severe be- 
longs to our moral nature. And it does not apply to 
the future life only, but equally to the present; and all 
the difference is, that it is now less clearly seen and 
felt. And it does not apply to any one epoch alone, 
but to all the periods, to all the moments ef our endless 
being. It is not death, then, that we should fear, but 
the eternal retribution of conscience. It is not at the 
moment of death that we should tremble, but at every 
moment of the future that is to answer for the neglects, 
and errors, and offences of the mispent past. Virtue is 
deathless. It is more; it is blessed life. On the ‘path 
of the just that shineth brighter and brighter, no shadow 
abideth. The shade of death itself but opens the way 
to a brighter and more glorious existence. Nay, we 
must declare a stricter doctrine than this. Virtue alone 
is thus deathless. He who will not obey the great 
moral laws of his nature, he who lives in hostility to 
his conscience and in estrangement from his God, can 
have nothing said to him to mitigate his fears of the 
mortal hour. He must fear it; he must in reason fear 
every future hour, and every fature scene. If hell is 
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dreadful to. the sinful man,, heaven would,.be more dread- 
fal; if the company of evil beings can yield him no joy, 
the society of heavenly beings would fill him with despite 
and agony. Whither shall he flee?, Where, shall. he 
go to escape fear or misery, whose present. courses, are 
raising up enemies in every future habit, feeling, and 
remembrance of his soul ?. Whither, did we say ? Alas! 
it is not time or place only, it is not circumstance or 
‘situation, it is not the revealing light or the overshadow- 
ing darkness ; but itis himself that he has made anenemy 
and an avenger more dreadful than deatl:! 


(To be Continued. ) 


——<—>— 


LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

Tue first and great commandment is to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and soul, all our powers and 
affections; to mingle with that obedience which power 
exacts, and fear pays,a degree of affection, on account 
of the blessings, both of nature and grace which we enjoy 
under the Providence of God, and to testify these sen- 
timents by acts of obedience and worship. The second 
is to love our neighbour as ourselves, By love,are meant 
both kindness, and suitable demonstrations of affection,; 
and by our neighbour, as illustrated .by the parable.of 
the good Samaritan, we are to understand, all, mankind 
of every country and religion... The particle a» is taken 
inits usual signification; and means, that we should love 
them not in, an equal degree, but. in:the.same manner. 
We should testify our good will to them. by acts of the 
same kind with those by which. we shew. our. love for 
ourselyes.. Thus we testify our self.love by taking care 
of our personal ease, health, and safety,. We study to 
procure those external accommodations which are neces- 
sary, or which it is reasonable for persons in our, situa- 
tion to pretend,.to, . Ip like manner should we endeavour 
to, contribute to the prosperity and. happiness of. all.our 
neighbours.,'There,are particular degrees, of. affection, 
and.acts.of kindness due to different. descriptions of men 
severally ;,, but.we owe goodwill.to them, all;, and.in 
their several degrees of relation to us we should promote 
their welfare, as we do our own, ie ete 
», A rational regard to,our own interest.prompts.us also 

, to. improve our, minds, as well as to take care of, onr per, 
sons, to acquire the treasures.of the soul as well as to 
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increase our fortunes. We esteem it for our advantage 
to be possessed of useful knowledge, and more particu- 
larly to obtain just ideas, elevated sentiments and virtu- 
ous principles of religion. Now, if we love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, we shall be desirous of precuring the 
same advantages for him; we shall be willing to instruct 
and inform him: we shall encourage him to attend to 
religious duties, and behave in all respects as becomes a 
Christian. 

Next to our personal subsistence and comfort, and the 
state of our minds, we are most anxious about our re- 
putation, both on account of the temporal benefits that 
result from a good character, and from a delicate respect 
for the opinion of those about us, which we derive from 
nature. In like manner should we be careful of the cha- 
racter of our neighbour. Jt should be our study never 
to injure it ourselves either by negligence or design, nor 
to hear it aspersed without endeavouring to vindicate it, 
if we have reason to think the aspersion false ; and as 
we should rectify mistakes to his disadvantage, and re- 
fute calumny and detraction, so we should be always 
ready to do justice to his good qualities. If, as is the lot 
of human nature, his character should be composed of 
virtues and vices, we must neither exaggerate nor de- 
tract from the one nor the other; but set up his virtues 
in extenuation of his vices. As this is all the partiality 
that we ought to shew to ourselves, our neighbour can- 
not reasonably expect more, nor should we be contented 
with less; for without this we cannot love him as we 
love ourselves. 

These are the three objects which every man holds 
most dear, external security and comfort, the furniture 
of his mind, and reputation ; and therefore under these 
heads may be classed all the positive acts of kindness due 
to our brethren. But it is often more necessary, as it is 
more difficult, to extinguish resentment than to kindle 
affection. While men are free from the resentful and 
malevolent passions, they will not greatly fail in the 
duties of brotherly love; but when they are roused, 
every emotion of tenderness, and every principle of 
justice is suppressed ; and the turbid soul feels a grati- 
fication in cruelty and injustice. I shall therefore occupy 
the remainder of this article with some remarks on the 
negative part of this subject ; and contenting myself 
with the recommendation of positive and active bene- 
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volence already given, point out those sentiments and: 
practices, which defeat the amiable principles of our 
nature. 

Resentment was implanted in the heart of man solely 
for the purpose of self-defence ; and. it:is only. for, the 
obtaining of this end, that we should. ever suffer: it to 
become: actively offensive. For this purpose. it) may 
sometimes be necessary to persevere until we have some 
reasonable security that the injury shall not be repeated : 
but that this indulgence of ‘resentment should be confi- 
ned within very narrow limits is clear from the strong 
recommendations of bearing and forbearing delivered 
by our Lord. It is true, that those texts, which com- 
mand us to present the other cheek to the smiter, and 
to give our coatto him who had robbed us of our cloak, 
are not to be understood, at least in this era of Christ's 
kingdom, in the most rigorous sense ; but let them be 
understood in the greatest latitude, that the most partial 
advocate for resentment can desire; and they can never 
be relaxed so as to warrant active retaliation, much less 
revenge. That we do most unwarrantably and unne- 
cessarily transgress all reasonable bounds in gratifying 
our irascible propensities, is a truth which no man can 
deny; and to which indeed every impartial man) may 
be cited as a witness against himself: for we not only 
pursue our enmity beyond the necessity of self-defence 
and future security, but feel a pleasure in the pursuit ; 
and we are not content with expressing our dissatisfac- 
tion at those actions, which are done with an intention 
to injure us; but our resentment is inflamed by acei- 
dental and unintentional injuries. Lastly, we most abs 
surdly and unkindly conceive resentment against those 
errors and crimes which are neither committed with an 
intention to hurt us, nor have any tendency to do'so; 
Every loss that we sustain we consider as an intention- 
al.injury; and instead of compassion we behold wicked 
men with resentment; upon this point we shall chiefly 
dwell in the sequel. 

Let us compare the precepts of our blessed. Lord’ on 
this branch of our duty with the general practice of the 
world: “ Love your enemies; bless them that curse you} 
and pray for those who despitefully use you. and perse- 
cute you; that. ye may be the children of your father, 
whois in heaven; for he maketh his sum to shine onthe 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just: and.on 
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the unjust.;, For, if ye love'them thatlove you, what 
reward have you? Do noteven the Publicans the same? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do you more 
thamothers:? Do not-even the publicans:so?”)); Again ; 
“ Vengeance is mine: I will ‘repay, saith the Lord 
therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” These are the precepts, and what is 
the practice ?, Instead of loving our'enemies, we often 
hate those who have done us no harm ; far from:-blessing 
those who curse us, we often curse those who ‘never: 
spoke ill of us: we think it quite sufficient; if we behave 
kindly to» our friends ; and never reproach: ourselves 
with the ill-will we bear to our enemies: and: though 
God himself, to whom alone vengeance properly belongs, 
makes his sun to shine on the evil and the good, andthe 
rain to fall on the just and on the unjust and unthank- 
ful, we who have no pretension to any such prerogative 
withhold, not our own bounty, but the bounty of heaven, 
from those who happen to incur our displeasure.» Not- 
withstanding all our offences, our Heavenly Father con- 
tinues to us his unmerited mercies; and we endeavour 
to.withdraw -them from those who have offended us! 
Nor are we content with resenting premeditated malice, 
and excusing ourselves by pleading the infirmity of hu- 
man nature. We resent. accidental injuries, ‘and even 
triumph in retaliation.; and value ourselves on revenge! 
We abhor, and detest, a man because he has the misfor- 
tune of being wicked; and sometimes for no other cause’. 
than because he is ignorant, or differs from us im opinion 
upon some favourite notion, on which we may bevas er- 
roneous as he. 19 
How different was the conduct of Jesus!) Instead of 
anathematizing, and excommunicating: Jerusalem and 
the other cities that rejected him, he lamented ‘and wept 
over them: and when he prayed for: his tormentors, ‘he 
used.as an argument in their favour that very ignorance | 
which would have provoked the anger of many of his 
followers. “Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do!” The plea for their pardon is, that they 
were ignorant of Christ; they had not merely erred con» 
cerning his person; nature or: dignity’; some disputed: 
point of theology, and some nice distinction in polemical 
divinity ; but were absolutely,» and: indeed: ‘perversely: 
ignorant, that. Christ-had come into the worldat all,-and 
that. Jesus was the Messiah. }»This in Jater:times would 
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have been a good reason for excommunicating them, de- 
priving them of the prayers of the church, loading them 
with curses, and handing them over to the Civil Power 
or the Inquisition: but Jesus himself considered it as a 
reason, why his Father should forgive them. Far from 
cursing, ‘he prays for them; and far from consigning 
them to temporal punishment or eternal damnation, he 
recommends them to the mercy of Heaven. 

How does St. Paul speak in a similar case, and con- 
cerning the same people? “My heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved; 
for I bear them record, that they have a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge.” They had by this 
time hail a great deal of instruction bestowed upon them, 
and sufficient proof of the mission of Jesus to convince 
a candid, dispassionate mind. Paul too had as much rea- 
son to be chagrined and provoked at their perverseness, 
as any modern Divine can well pretend to; yet he not 
only prays for their salvation, but in another place pro- 
fesses himself willing to suffer the displeasure of God 
in his own person for their sakes. Such is the spirit of 
Christianity. Whatever judgments may be denounced 
by Providence, whatever restraint or severity may be 
necessary on the part of magistrates, in order to dis- 
courage wicked men, and protect peaceable people from 
their violence, it is the duty of the brethren to behold 
each other’s ignorance, errors, vices and even crimes, 
with pity and commiseration. 

If we esteem a well-informed and well-disposed mind 
the greatest blessing that can fall to our lot, we must 
think an ignorant mind and a vicious temper the great- 
est calamity that can befallus. If then this were our 
condition, how should we wish to be treated! I do not 
mean, how would a man wish to be treated after he had 
lost all relish for virtue ; for such an one would probably 
wish for nothing better than the unbridled gratification 
of his vicious propensities; and such an inclination we 
should justly consider as an aggravation of his misfor- 
tune. But how, should we now, while we retain the 
possession of our own minds, and have a just sense of 
our rea! interest, wish to be treated, in case we should 
hereafter fall into such a state of depravity? Surel 
we should wish to be instructed in useful knowledge 
and true religion, and gently withdrawn from that un- 
happy and degraded condition: treated rather like per- 
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sons under the infatuation and frenzy, than,as miscreants; 
and outcasts. Sap i” ae z 

.. this treatment we should wish for not. only as more 
gentle and humane; but. as most likely to extricate: us 
from, our-miserable state. , If, then we: love our neigh- 
bonr_as_ourselves, we, shall certainly look upon him in 
the same light. As to his ignorance and errors, we may 
fairly as well as charitably suppose, that no man is wil- 
lingly either ignorant or erroneous ; and therefore with 
respect to these points, he is certainly an object of com- 
passion ; and though he may. appear to -have wantonly 
and wilfully plunged himself into the basest vices, and 
even perpetrated the most. atrocious villanies and cru- 
elties, still is he an object of pity ; and this in a greater 
degree than before, because an,unprincipled mind and, 
an_ unfeeling heart are greater calamities than ignorance. 
or error. The latter are only privations of good ;. the 
the former are positive evils. 

Nor is it any just cause for withholding our pity, 
that. the person himself is insensible of his misfortune, 
er eyen thinks his state more desirable than our own, 
On the contrary, this perversion of understanding and 
moral taste, should induce us to treat him with greater 
commiseration. What. can be a more, compassionate 
object than an idiot or alunatic, even when he.conceives 
himself to be the happiest of mankind? I know not 
whether such delusion does. not move our sympathy, 
even more than the miserable state of the frantic maniac. 
Sach objects are vastly more distressing to our feelings 
than.the. loudest, lamentation, or even the profoundest 
silent sorrow. ; 

. With some such, sentiments should a pious, man con- 
template a profligate; with that. kind of pity which is 
above. contempt and below, pride; a pity that. instead of 
contempt. excites our sympathy, and instead: of exulta- 
tion produces sorrow.and humiliation... Far from openly, 
reviling him, loading him, with opprobrious epithets, or 
denouncing temporal. punishment, and.eternal perdition, 
we should silently think with, ourselves, “‘ what; a pity 
it is that a rational, mind should, be so ignorant of the. 
most important, truths; that amoral agent should be so 
insensible to the.obligations of virtue; that an, immortal 
spirit should so far forget, its origin, and forfeit its high 
destination |. Let me: try to, recall, this poor deluded. 
creature to truth and.virtue,;, but,if),this, be not, in my 
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power let mé at least mourn over his lost condition, and 
lament his desperate infatuation !” 

If a man should injure us, we know that it would be 
our duty to forgive him. What pretence then can we 
have for hating him for actions or sentiments that do us 
no injury? We should lament and bewail our friends 
more when they commit sin than when they die; and we 
should speak of sinners, and to them, rather as miserable 
than guilty; as objects of pity than detestation. Such 
sentiments and demeanour as this would not only be 
right in itself, but also productive of very happy effects. 

By it we should consult the purity, tranquillity, and 
serenity of our own minds. We should exchange rage 
and resentment for the milder affections of sorrow and 
commiseration. Our reluctance to contaminate our souls 
with sin would rather be strengthened than relaxed, and 
our minds would enjoy a godly calm. 

With respect to sinners such behaviour to them would 
be more likely to make them sensible of their despicable 
state than any violence of language or severity of con- 
duct. It would lead them to look into their condition 
more dispassionately. The effect of reproach and anger 
is rather to harden the offender : and if he be not in your 
power, he will behold you with resentment, perhaps with 
scorn. He will avoid your company, and seek refuge 
among the companions of his crimes. 

This line of conduct affords the best chance of re- 
claiming the offender. A man, in general, feels himself 
more degraded and humbled by pity than reproach. He 
may fly to the active and boisterous passions of anger 
and hatred for shelter from the attacks of reproach ; but 
cannot, with any appearance of common sense, be angry 
at a man for pitying him, if his pity be not intended as 
an insult. By the former you rouse his indignation, and 
excite his hostility ; by commiserating his condition you 
leave him ina state better adapted to reflexion. By 
expressing resentment at his sins you not only forfeit 
all your influence with him, but reduce yourself at Jeast 
to an equality in the contest: by looking on him with 
compassion you retain a superiority, and command his 
respect. 

The harsh and austere manner of treating sinners 
draws a line of separation between them and the virtuous 
sa of society, between the ignorant and the instructor, 

etween the sinner and the preacher, between the pati- 
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ent and the physician. Here again the example of Jesus 
comes in aid of my argument. He. was content to be 
called the friend of publicans and sinners, gluttonous and 
a wine-bibber, that he might; be a spiritual physician to 
the sick, and call sinners to repentance: and St. Paul 
made use of every innocent compliance, that by all means, 
he might gain some. 

By the severity with which we often censure sinners 
we also presume too much on our own innocence and 
stability. It betrays ignorance of our own offences, 
which taking into account our superior advantages and 
opportunities, may not be less criminal than theirs ; and 
indicates a degree of security that is inconsistent: with 
safety, and may betray us hereafter into transgressions, 
greater perhaps than any that provoke our censure. 

Lastly, by passing severe judgment. on the faults of 
our brethren, we usurp the prerogative of Heaven, and 
set at nought that solemn caution: “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged; for with what judgment ye judge ye 
shall be judged, and with what measure you mete, it 
shall be measured unto you again.” Though we were 
perfectly innocent, we have no right, in any point of 
view, to be severe in our judgment. Consider yourself 
as aservant of God and a fellow servant with the offend- 
er: and “who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? to his own master he standeth or falleth.” Con- 
sider yourself as his Christian brother, and ask thyself 
“ Why dost thou judge thy brother ? and why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ.”’—It is to him he is to 
answer.for his sins, and not to you. 

This circumstance should greatly add to our sympathy 
and pity. We should sympathize with the deluded 
sinner, because we are to be judged as well as he; and 
we should pity him on account of the judgment which 
he is to undergo. A dying sinner, who has forfeited all 
claim to happiness, who-has no farther opportunity of 
obtaining the favour of God or making any change in 
his condition; but, onthe contrary, may justly dread the 
punishments which must. finally await sin, under: the 
moral governmentof God, is the most pitiable object that 
can be presented to a reflecting mind. The feelings ex- 
cited at that affecting period are inconsistent with every 
degree of resentment or hatred. Nothing is more affiict- 
ing and shocking. Nothing is .a stronger indication of 
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a barbarous state of society and savage manners, than 
insults offered to the dying or the dead. They excite 
disgust in the most cruel and obdurate heart.. The same 
feelings of sorrow and compassion should be felt at every 
other period; for the sinner is every day hastening to 
this miserable end. When we are provoked to use terms 
of hatred to our offending brethren, we should imagine 
them lying on their death-beds, bidding adieu even to 
those delusive pleasures in which they had. indulged, 
resigning all those means of grave which they had ne- 
glected, and abandoning all hopes of future felicity. 

On the whole, tenderness to sinners is the severest 
exercise, and the truest test of brotherly love. “If we 
love those who love us, what do we more than others; 
and if we salute our brethren only, what reward have 
we 2?” Or if we are kind only to the good, what do we 
more than gratify our most natural propensity, and in- 
dulge the most pleasing affection? But if we love those 
who despitefully use us; and commiserate the malicious 
and abandoned, then have we thoroughly subdued our 
resentful passions ; then shall we never fail in the duties 
we owe to the virtuous and pious; then shall we be 
secure that our hearts will never reproach us: then we 
may indulge confidence of the love of God—who sheds 
his bounty on the evil and the unthankful, and reproaches 
none ; but sent his dearly beloved son to allure sinners 
to repentance and salvation. 

Nemo. 
——— 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Sir,—The following verses on the sensibility of the 
vegetable tribes, are the production of a youthful mem- 
ber of the society for literary reading and conversation, 
lately instituted in this city——They were read at a 
recent meeting of the society,—If you think them worthy 
of insertion in your valuable periodical they are at your 
service. I am Sir, yours truly, 

A Constant READER. 

Dublin, April 16th, 1855. ; 

TO THE VEGETABLE TRIBES. 
Eldest born of the favor’d races 
That the Spirit of Life creates and blesses 5 
No graceless tasks, ye flowering throng, 
In the scheme of nature, to you belong, 
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Ye mantle our earth in a robe of green 
All spangled with jewels gay ; 

And she seems, thus clad, like a gorgeous queen, 
That sits in her state array, 

Our earth without ye, were a dreary waste, 
Bleak, loveless, and unenjoyed ; 

No life could rest on her barren breast, 
But all would be still and void. 

All breathing things that creep or fly, 
Whatever their hue or form, ( 

From the rainbow-feathered butterfly 
To the toad and the sightless worm, 

Wherever their fated course they wind, 
In air or earth beneath,— 

On ye, fair plants, for their life depend :— 
Without ye, this world were death. 

And shrewdly I wot, your soft forms are not 
All vacant and spiritless, 

But ye bear your part in tlie general lot 
Of living joyousness. 

When winter’s icy spells relent, 
And his wild winds fleet away, 

And the cool soft showers from heaven are sent 
As the dawn of a better day 

On the stiff dry earth, where ye wait for your birth 
In darkness and decay ; 

Where the all-prolific power of heat 
That quickens and re-creates, 

And the vernal air with its influence sweet 
The glad earth interpenetrates ; 

And ye feel its vivifying breath, 
Aud start into life and action, 

As a spirit springs from the grasp of death, 
Nor mourns her lost. connexion 

With the frame of clay, that for many a day 

Bowed her pure essence beneath the sway 
Of sorrow and imperfection : 

As, your frames within, the young powers begin 
Their living tasks to press, 

*Tis a moment sure of joyance pure, 
That dawn of your consciousness ! 

Then down ye shoot your little root, 
And your infant stem above, 

That with steady toil thro’ the sullen soil 
On its destined course doth move ; 

As the eager pilgrim speeds with pain 
O’er the dreary desert waste, 

That he may revisit the land again 
Where his hopes and his home are placed. 

Oh! when at last its labor is past, 
And it rears its pale head on high, 

When light and day around it glow, 

And its first dark mansion it changes to 
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The new world of sun and sky, 

Feels it not then thro’ its fibres flow 
A thrilling sense of joy? 

How lovely it seems in its youthful pride 
As its slender soft head it bends, 

While the motherly root-leaf on either side 
Her guardian wing extends, 

Till it doffs at length in its riper strength 
The aid of its early friends. 

And now behold it,—it grows apace, 
No toil can its efforts tire ; 

Good speed it makes on its joyous race, 
And wider it spreads and higher. 

Forth go the roots a-foraging, 
Their million mouths ope wide, 

And the life-sustaining store they wring 
From the earth on every side ; 

The silvery web of tube and cell 
That limpid store receives, 

And aloft it mounts to feed and swell 
The stem and the spreading leaves. 

Now is the season of sun and shower, 
When April kisses May, 

And the blithe young year in her maiden hour 
Is gentle and sweet and gay ; 

The sweet birds on every brake and tree 
Tune anew their merry voices, 

The glad grove rings with their melody, 

And nature’s face is all fresh and free, 
And the heart of man rejoices. 

Ob ! then, ye flowers, whom earth displays 
As her choicest, richest treasure, 

Who crowd in such throngs on our ravished gaze 
As no art nor thouglit can measure, 

Do ye not bear your part and share 
In the universal pleasure ? 

Yes: a sense of being, and force of mind, 
Not in nerve enclosed, or brain, 

Not to one favored part resigned, 

But all-pervading and unconfined, 
In your delicate tissues reign ; 

in stem, and branch, and in leaf they dwell 

And glow in each fibre, and pore and cell. 
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OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER TO THE REV. 


| Tue following Original Epistles, may perhaps amuse some of our 
readers. ] 

Rev. Srr,—Having attended the meeting held in 
* * * meeting at the installation of Mr. * * * 
as minister of the congregation belonging to the place, 
I take the liberty of addressing the following reflections 
to you as one of the ministers engaged in the public 
services of the day. 

1, The meeting was previously published from that 
pulpit to commence at 12 o'clock; but it did not begin 
till ten minutes and a half past twelve. Now, what can 
we anticipate froma service commencing with a lie ? 

2. A considerable number of the people assembled, 
talking and laughing as they came, like people going to 
a ball or pantomime show. 

3. When you appeared in the pulpit, you manifested 
no appearance of addressing God for his accompanying 
presence. 

4. Had no person inthe house any thing ‘to praise 
God for, unless the choir in the gallery ? 

5. How inconsistent was it to read out for singing, 

Jesus, my Lord, I own his name : 

His name is all my boast ! 
Jesus, my Lord; and Jesus a created Being! His name 
is all my boast: all my boast is the name of one of God's 
creatures! Is not this idolatry? Is it not robbing God 
of his glory and transferring it to a creature ? 

6. You read a chapter of Scripture; but your sermon 
was neither Law nor Gospel. Was there any thing in 
it calculated to save the souls of your hearers ? Did you 
mention the name of Jesus Christ in it atall? What 
were the duties which you set before the young minis~ 
ter about to be installed? Why they were two: (1.) 
to cultivate his mind, and (2.) to guard against the tram- 
mels of Popery and Episcopalianism. And the Law and 
the Gospel, Christ and his doctrine, death and eternity, 
repentance, faith, conversion, heaven and hell were all 
avoided as either dangerous or useless. 

7. You profess to be a minister of Jesus Christ, Did 
ever Jesus Christ preach in a gown? 
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8. Did Jesus. Christ when he ascended the pulpit.in 
Nazareth, throw the bible, behind him; and. Jay.down 
as preferable a human production. in manuscript? Yet 
you impugned Papists and Protestants for adhering to 
human inventions and rejecting the Bible: you .who 
were guilty of the very same, error before, their eyes! 
Let_your face burn to a cinder with shame for such pre- 
posterous inconsistency. : 

9. Your successor employed the greatest part of his 

‘time in, eulogizing the minister and the congregation. 
Was it not imprudent and dangerous to pour so much 
luscious poison into the young man’s ears? Notaword 
dropped in reproof of sin: not one single sin specified, 
unless.it be the sin which you were guilty of yourself ; 
viz., rejecting the sacred word of God. 

10. Did Jesus Christ and his twelve apostles, after 
he bad. ordained them, meet at the head inn of Jeru- 
salem; and spend the evening in rioting and fleshly in- 
dulgence, without, haying even the form of godliness ? 
No,,.Jesus Christ and his Apestles would have, been 
ashamed of such conduct. 

And now, my good friend, read this letter carefully: and 
take these friendly suggestions into your serious deli- 
beration ; and if you are ever called on to officiate upon 
such an, occasion again, as you. shall answer at the 
judgment-seat. of God, take another course. Deal faith- 
fully, with the minister and the people’s souls. Dilate 
on, something useful. Cause all the congregation to 
praise Ged... Do not throw the Bible behind you. Do 
not. keep your eye upon a scrap of paper, like a crow 
picking corn. Do not repair to the head inns, &c. &e, 
&e,. The Lord bless these suggestions to your Salvation, 


Yours, &¢., 
AMEN. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


[The following reply has been prepared by ‘the person to) whom 
the preceding letter was addressed: and would have been. transmit- 
ted to Amen by post, but for the reason stated in the first paragraph. | 


To Mr. Amen. 


*Dear Sir,—Being ignorant of the address of the 
parish clerk at.* .* *, Iam compelled. to. take this 
public mode of replying to your letter : and shall answer 
the suggestions you haye thrown out in their order. 
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_1. The meeting began as soon as was found practicable 

after the time announced. This may have been a few 
minutes later than was expected; but you must on re- 
consideration feel that to call this discrepancy, a Tie, 
isto use by far too harsh a term: and it is hoped you 
will be sorry for having done so. 

2. The people seemed to me orderly, attentive, and 
well-behaved : certainly there was no appearance of 
gloom: nor did the occasion call for it. It was rather a 
time of thankfulness and congratulation. Had any 
symptoms of levity appeared, they would have been im- 
mediately repressed. 

3. In the pulpit, I made no parade of my private 
devotions. Such a display has always seemed to me too 
nearly allied to hypocrisy. See Matt. vi. 5. 6. where 
you will find my reason for avoiding the practice which 
you recommend.* 

4. The singing of God’s praise in a becoming man- 
ner is a devotional exercise too much neglected in, per- 
haps, every congregation: and you are right in pointing 
out the impropriety of those members, who, though 
capable of joining in the song of thankfulness, leave 
that part of the service to professional performers, It is 
a practice which I have never approved nor countenanc- 
ed ; and shall not defend. 

5. I humbly conceive, that the hymn on which you 
animadvert, isnot idolatrous. Christians who own their 
Lord, as the son, the sent and the well-beloved of God, 
may surely be allowed to glory in the name of their 
illustrious leader and high-priest, and to boast of his pro- 
fession, without incurring so severe an imputation. Still, 
if you are of a different impression, it will be well for 
you to abstain from joining in that or any other sacred 
hymn expressing the same ideas. 

6. The sermon contained a statement of some points 
on which the persons who were addressed, differ from 
their fellow-christians of other denominations. The 
occasion seemeda suitable. one for bringing. such topics 
forward’; and {do not think any one could be found 


«And when thou prayest, thou shalt/not be as the hypocrites are : 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. But thou, when” thou 
prayést, énter into’ thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy’ door, 
pray to ‘thy father, who isin secret. 

62 
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more conyenient for the purpose. The name of »Christ 
occurred no less than siz'times in the discourse: but if 
it had been entirely absent, I. might \ refer, you: for an 
example of a similar. omission, to the Sermon on the 
Mount: in which that name is not tobe found.': You 
admit that the hearers were warned respecting the duty 
of avoiding the trammels of Popery and Prelacy:: and 
surely if you had. reflected upon the prominence given 
to such topics by our illustrious ancestors, and upon 
their peculiar applicability to the present times, when 
Presbyterianism seems about to be sacrificed by her 
own official champions, at the shrine of Episcopacy, 
you would have spared your censure of the discourse. 
Tt was at least calculated to save christians from the sin- 
fulness of Making God’s word of none effect by humau 
traditions and impositions. 

7. You ask me, did ever Jesus Christ wear a gown? 
L answer with great sincerity, that I cannot tell ; but I 
rather think he did; seeing that it was a common arti- 
cle of dress in-his age and country. Allow me to ask 
you in return, Do we read of Jesus Christ wearing a 
swallow-tailed coat of superfine black,—with a neck- 
cloth, shoes, and knee-buckles 2? These are habiliments 
which 1 believe nobody ever supposed our Saviour em- 
ployed: and yet I never heard of any minister being 
once censured for appearing in the pulpit, so arrayed. 
To return, however, to the gown. There is strong scrip- 
tural evidence for believing that the Apostle Paul wore 
such a vestment:; for he instructs a friend: to. send one 
after him which he had left behind him by mistake, or 
perhaps lent te a brother minister. See 2 Tim. iv. 13.* 
The e/oak there mentioned is undoubtedly the penula : 
a loose hanging robe with wide sleeves, exactly resem- 
bling the academic gown at present worn by ministers. | 

8. Whether Jesus Christ threw the Bible behind him; 
when he ascended the pulpit in Nazareth, I cannot tell; 
not knowing whether he ever ascended a pulpit in Nas 
zareth ; or whether there was in Nazareth a pulpit) for 
him to ascend; but I know that upon one oceasion when: 
he preached in the place of worship in that city, ‘hedid 
not commence his discourse until he had shwé the sacred 
volume, and had sent it away, returning it to the person 


* The cloak, (or gown,) that I left at Troas, with Carpus, when 
thou comest, bring with thee. 
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by whom it‘had been handed ‘to him. See Luke iv. 20.* 
If ‘therefore my closing the Bible,’ and depositing it)in 
a different part of the pulpit, be considered a rejection 
of the word of God, how can our Lord be ‘defended 
from the‘same accusation 2?) Learn, Sir; from these‘ex- 
amples not to be hasty in‘censurmg customs which are 
not familiar to you ; and which for that reason only you 
dislike; and above all, not to be forward ‘in throwing 
out such abominable accusations as those contained in 
your letter, ' against persons, who are guiltless’ of ‘any 
intentional offence... Your imputations may fly farther 
than you intend.» In this instance, an unfounded and 
uncharitable censure aimed at a person to whom you 
have taken an unprovoked dislike, has alighted upon the 
head of your Lord and master, whose name you have'so 
irreverently introduced, while indulging feelings the 
very opposite of those enjoined in his Gospel. I hum- 
bly conceive that if any countenance ought to be suffu- 
sed with the blush of shame on account of this charge, 
if is your own; for it evinces only an ignorant and un- 
charitable mind. 

9. My successor spoke in just and measured terms of 
the characters: both of the minister and people of the 
congregation: his address was powerful, persuasive, 
practical and evangelical : and the man who can express 
himself in the terms in which you speak of that discourse 
must possess what I trust is a very singular temper. 

10. You ask whether Jesus Christ and his twelve 
apostles, ‘after he had ordained them, met at the head 
inn of Jerusalem to spend the evening. Now, Sir, if 
you had once read the New Testament, you would have 
known that it was impossible for him to doso; because 
not-one of them was called or appointed to his office in 
Jerusalem; but im Galilee: a district lying at the dis- 
tance of not less than fifty miles from: that city. Whe- 
ther he did:or not attend at a public entertainment on 
each occasion of his) inviting a person to become one of 
the twelve, we are: not informed); and possibly, upon 
some,of these: occasions he did not.. But on one such 
occasion, at least, we are expressly informed that he did: 
and I;am surprised that you should be ignorant of a 


*And he closed the book, and gave it again to the minister, and 
sat down. ‘And he began to say unto them, this day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled, in your ears. 
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circumstance so fully. described in the evangelic narra- 
tive. If you refer to Luke v. 27—30, you, will find that 
our, Lord saw Levi, (better known as Matthew the 
Evangelist,) sitting at the receipt of custom ;—‘*“ and he. 
said unto him, ‘ Zodlow me’; and he left all, and. rose up 
and followed him. And Levi made him a GREAT FEAST 
in his house; and there was A GREAT COMPANY of pub- 
licans and of others that sat down with them. But THE 
ScrIBes AND PHARISEES MURMURED’—I cannot help 
thinking that if you had lived in the neighbourhood, you 
would have taken part with these sanctimonious grum- 
blers. Jesus, however, notwithstanding their displeasure, 
was not at all, ‘‘ ashamed of such conduct ;’ for he justified 
it in a convincing argument, which you will find record- 
ed in the same chapter; and which I would recommend 
to your attentive perusal. 

And now, Sir, as you have given me some practical 
admonitions, allow me to conclude with a word of ad- 
vice.. Do not go to a place of worship for the purpose 
of eavilling and finding fault. Do not bring forward 
false accusations. Do not censure what you do not un- 
derstand. Read your bible with some tolerable degree 
of attention ; and endeavour, by purifying your own 
heart from its corruptions and vices, to secure your own 
salvation, before you undertake the task of ‘ reproving” 
others with a view to theirs. If you act thus in future, 
you will become a wiser and a better man. Had you 
acted thus hitherto, you would have saved some trouble 
both to yourself and 

Your humble Servant, 


ANECDOTE, 


« A Gentleman well known to the writer, travelling 
in the back settlements of America, stopped ina small 
town where a house for refreshment was kept by anative” 
American. He found a biack woman sitting in the bar, 
who on his entering laid down a book she had been read- 
ing, and came to serve him. Curiosity induced him ‘to 
take up the book, which he found was the New’ Testa- 
ment. What! said he, can you read that book? She 
replied, she could, and was very fond of reading it. 
They conversed about it for some time; and she made 
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this observation. “They have always told me ‘that I 
must worship three Gods—that there are three spoken 
of in this book ; but I have never been able to find more 
thau one Being that is to be worshipped, and he is call- 
ed, our Father.” She appeared delighted when she was 
told that there were many Christians who worshipped 
none but the Father.”— Worsley’s Lectures, page 394. 


ON OATHS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

THE writer is induced to believe, from several cireum- 
stances, that there are many persons who conscienti- 
ously object to an oath. He wishes to suggest to them 
the propriety of making known their views by Petitions 
to the Legislature for relief. An act was passed in'the 
last session but one, which exempted the sect called Se- 
paratists from the necessity of taking oaths in the cus- 
tomary form: and there is evidently a disposition in 
Parliament, to attend to the scruples of the conscienti- 
ous. The petitioners, should, he thinks, apply for an act, 
declaring, that all persons who express a conscientious 
objection to an oath may be allowed (in every case 
where an oath is now required by law), to make a so- 
lemn affirmation or declaration in the following form, 
which is the same as that permitted to the Quakers by 
8 George I. cap. 6—“<I, A B, do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare and affirm.’—All persons making a 
false affirmation to be subject to the same penalties and 
forfeitures, as are enacted against persons convicted of 
perjury. In the form prescribed by the Act of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament preceding the last, (Cap. 82, pages 
1069, 1070) the Supreme Being is mentioned; in that 
relieving the Quakers, there is no such appeal. This is 
an important difference in the writer's view, which has 
induced him to give the form permitted to the Quakers. 
His object in calling attention to the subject is, that the 
conscientious may be relieved. 

OBITUARY. 

On the 31st of March, 1835, Samus Narier, Esq, of Belfast, 
aged 35 years. The amiableness of his disposition, the excellence 
of his principles, and the solid worth of his character, had attach- 
ed to Mr. Napier, a numerous body of friends, by strong ties of 
affection. He was carried off by a lingering disease, the fatal ter- 
mination of which he foresaw almost from the cominencement; but 
which he sustained with unshaken fortitude and resignation. He 
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was in his religious opinions a Unitarian Christian; and. evidenced 
in his last moments, the efficacy of his faith, to support, console and 
cheer; as he had, through life, adorned it by his walk and.conver- 
sation. The sympathy which was felt for Mr. Napier was deep.and 
general ; and the respect in which he was held was attested by the 
unusually large attendance at his funeral, and by the sincere regrets 
of his numerous acquaintance. 


Died,—at Strabane, on ‘the tst of March, 1855, Wirtram Orr, 
Esq. aged 50 years. In him the town of Strabane has lost one of 
its inost worthy and influential citizens:—the poor, one of their 
most kind and generous friends ;—civil liberty, one of its warmest 
and most uncompromising advocates ;—and religious truth, one of 
its most zealous and enlightened supporters. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, he enjoyed the means of carrying his benevolent purposes 
extensively into effect ; and his heart took pleasure in the indulgence 
of its kindly affections. Mr Orr was for several years an Elder of 
the Presbyterian Congregation of Strabane, having been elected to 
the office during his absence on a visit to England, and having 
officiated in that capacity, along with his venerable father: the only 
instance, it is believed, which the records of that congregation pre- 
sent of a father and son being thus honourably associated in the 
Eldership. 

He frequently represented the Congregation, in the General 
Synod of Ulster; where his votes were always given on the side of 
charity, liberality and peace. He also, for many years, acted in the 
eapacity of Treasurer of the Congregation, At the last meeting 
of the General Synod of Ulster, in Derry, he attended as Elder 
from Strabane Congregation, and gave his voice in favour of the 
National System of Education ; as he had previously informed the 
Cougregation that he would, jf chosen to that duty. Soon after, he 
was brought before the Session, and afterwards before the Presby- 
tery of Strabane, by his minister, the Rev. Alexander Goudy, (grand- 
son to the Rev. James Porter, of Grey-abbey,) on account of his 
having invited the Rev. Dr. Montgomery to preach in the Market- 
house of thetown, The Presbytery, however, declined to pronounce 
any censure upon Mr. Orr; and he soon after resigned the Elder- 
ship, in which he could no longer act with comfort to himself. His 
resignation excited sincere regret among the members of the con- 
gregation, Mr. Orr was universally esteemed and respected by all 
who knew him ; and his memory will long be cherished by his more 
intimate friends. He has left behind him a numerous family; may 
they emulate their father’s virtues ! 


Died, April 15th 1835, aged 80, Henry Joy, Esq. 

A particular account of the early life of this excellent man would 
be incompatible with an obituary in a religious periodical, and ill 
accord with his unassuming and unobtrusive character; but the 
remoteness of the facts, and the length of time since he withdrew 
from the view of society, require a brief and general notice, which 
may revive the recollection of his cotemporaries, and furnish infor- 
mation to the present generation. 
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“During the lives of Henry atid Robert Joy, his uncle and father, 
he ‘was entrusted with the conduct of the Belfast News-Letter, and 
after the decease of his father he became sole editor and proprietor. 
This office he filled throughout the most tempestuous period in 
modern history, or perhaps in the history of the world, and certainly 
the most perplexing in the annals of this province. It included the 
Ameriean Revolution, with the French and Spanish wars; the era 
of the Irish Volunteers; the struggles for freedom of trade and 
legislative independence between the parliaments of England and 
Ireland; the French Revolution and the succeeding wars; the 
troubles that closed the last century, and the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland with which the present commenced. 

During the earlier events of this period the News-Letter was the 
only periodical in Ulster. This circumstance, with the character of 
the times, placed the editor in a peculiar situation, and he will be 
allowed to have filled it with singular ability, prudence and inde- 
pendence. In the course of these events he was the author of many 
measures and plans, the reputation of which he yielded to others 
who had it more in their power to carry them into execution, - For 
a long series of years this journal was powerfully instrumental in 
guiding, enlightening, and refining the public mind ; never lending 
an ear to personal calumny, nor fomenting private feuds; always dis- 
couraging illiberal and uncharitable antipathies in politics and re- 
ligion, and abounding in lessons of pure morals and elegant taste. 

Finding that the vexatious and tyrannical prosecutions of the 
press, and the ensnaring excise laws affecting the paper manufacture, 
rendered his continuance in business equally inconsistent with safety 
and conscience, he withdrew into retirement to enjoy an indepen- 
dent fortune, and to indulge that elegaut taste for the fine arts, 
which he derived from nature. His favourite studies were the old 
English writers, and particularly Shakespeare and Milton, He 
took delight in simple and especially sacred music, and in paintings 
and engravings by the most celebrated masters and artists. In these 
studies he persevered to the latest period of his life, * 

His moral and religious character is better adapted to the nature 
of this publication, but to doit justice would require more space 
than it can afford, His principles on civil and religious liberty were 
enlarged, decided, and strictly constitutional ; hisprepossessions and 
feelings on political subjects were under the direction. of an under- 
standing singularly correct. He possessed a mind susceptible of 
the most honourable and delicate impressions, and a peculiar sensi- 
bility of conscience. His disposition was modest and retiring, but 
firm and independent. Though his temper was mild, he was often 
roused to express his indignation at what appeared to him contrary 
to honour or truth. He was cautious in forming his opinions and 
naturally disposed to'waver ; but when once'convinced, he was some- 
times inclined © to retain ' his“ convictions with undue tenacity. In 
private life he was uniformly governed by principle and affection— 


*Beside his contributions to the News-Letter, and his discourses read to the 
Belfast Literary Society, he was the author of a learned dissertation on the Irish 
Harp, prefixed to Bunting’s Irish music. | Thoughts on the British Constitution 
was the joint composition of Mr, Joy and the writer of this article, 
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principles the most upright and amiable, and affections constant and 
ardent for his friends and all his family connexions, even the most 
remote, ‘ 

His heart was deeply imbued with piety ; and he vever alluded 
to the nature or name of the Divine Being without evident marks of - 
reverential awe ; nor ever spoke of His works without raising his 
thoughts to their Creator. Being deprived, in his childhood, of a 
pious mother, he was left to form his own religious opinions; this 
he did by diligent enquiry and conversation, and at an early age, 
feeling some scruples concerning the worship on which his father 
attended, he quietly withdrew to a society whose principles were 
more congenial to his own.* This change took place without any 
blame or remark from that excellent parent. 

Thus his opinions were of his own forming, and he watched over 
them as a prudent father watches over the mind of his child. He 
was fearful they might go astray, feelingly alive to every objection 
or text that seemed to affect their truth, and equally anxious to cor- 
rect or to confirm them, His opinions having been impartially 
formed, frequently revised, and established on the firmest grounds, 
were corrected by an habitual perusal of the sacred writings, and 
steadily adhered to, even to the last. He accordingly assured a 
friend, shortly before his last illness, ‘ that he had that day carefully 
perused his religious opinions, which very many years ago he had, 
after diligent reading, committed to paper; and he was very happy 
to say, he had not a wish to change one iota of what he had written ; 
and so far from that, he was more than ever convinced of their 
being the doctrines taught by his Saviour.”” These were nearly his 
own words, and he uttered them with unusual energy, warmth, and 
decision, and seemed to draw great comfort from this revision of 
his religious views. They were liberal, philanthropical, and truly 
evangelical. 

Bev x avdo0s aryecbou! 

For the latter half of his life he was an Elder of the First Pres- 

byterian Congregation, of Belfast. 


On Thursday morning, the 16th ultimo, after about an hour’s ill- 
ness, in the 80th year of herage, at the house of her son-in-law, the 
Rey. F. Blakely, of Moneyrea, Saran, relict of the late Davin 
Linnsay, Esq. of Tullyhenan, Banbridge. Truly pious in her 
religious conduct, she was utterly free from narrow or sectarian views, 
and looked on power, whether vested in the hands of priests or poli- 
ticians, as only to be exercised for the good of mankind. She was 
very familiar with ancient and modern history, and always manifested 
disapprobation in hearing any thing in support of superstitious opi- 
nions. In her religious principles she was a calm and decided Uni- 
tarian, and dwelt with delight upon the recollection, that such were the 
principles in which she was brought up by her father, and confirmed 
by her husband. Her father was the ancestor of the Mulligans, of 
Parkmount, on the banks of the upper Bann. 


*Ample materials for this inquiry were furnished at that time by Archdeacon 
Blackburn and the authors of the F7ee and Candid Disquisitions, within the body 
of the church; and of Theophilus Lindsey and his followers, who resigned their 
Eeermenls in the church, and their situations in the Universities from motives 
of Conscience, 
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TRUTH. 


TrutH does not depend onthe will of man. We 
cannot make or believe any thing to be true or false at 
pleasure. We must refer every opinion to some stan- 
dard established by nature; and when they agree, we 
say, that the opinion is true. The standard of natural 
truth is the material world, perceived by our senses ; 
and of moral truth, the principles of conscience. The 
standard of science is those first principles of reasoning, 
of which every man feels an irresistible conviction; and 
the standard of human conduct, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human nature. The only standard of divine 
truth, is the Holy Scriptures. 

When our opinions can be applied to the standard, 
then there is certainty ; as great, as when we apply a 
line to a material substance: when this cannot be done, 
we can have only probability of their truth or falsehood. 
When the opinions are of such a nature, that all men 
can readily compare them with their proper standards, 
as justice and mercy with the dictates of conscience, 
then we may expect uniformity; when this cannot be 
done by all men with ease, we shall meet with variety. 
This is often the case with the doctrines of religion, 
and whenever there is room for variety, it will appear, 
because prejudice or passion, incapacity or precipitation 
will operate ; and these will operate in proportion to the 
degree, in which our wishes or our fears, our pride or 
obstinacy are interested; and consequently, according 
to our ideas of the importance and the consequences of 
the proposition. 

Thus there may be truth without certainty. We may 
be right without being sure that we are. The standard 
may not be accessible, or it may be mistaken. We 
may neglect to apply it, or may not clearly perceive 
the relation between it and our opinions. We then 
judge by guess, as we do of length or breadth, when 
we have no measure.’ 

R 
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In religion, the standard of truth is not of a material 
nature, like a rule and line ; nor are our first principles 
as clearly defined as mathematical axioms, such as two 
and two make four: nor can we prove every thing by 
the testimony of our sense, as in experimental  philo- 
sophy.’ The nature of moral and religious knowledge, 
will not admit of this, and the language of Scripture 
may be misinterpreted, through ignorance or prejudice. 
Hence it proceeds, that there is room for variety) of 
opinions; and for the reason already: assigned, there 
will always exist a diversity of sentiment. The moral 
consequence of this is, that we should use great discre- 
tion in forming our own opinions, and great candour in 
judging of the sentiments of others. In practical reli- 
gion, there are nevertheless fixed principles, «as well as 
in natural philosophy: and in theology, or speculative 
religion, the rules of reasoning are the same as ‘on 
other speculative subjects. From these we should be 
careful never to depart. In particular; we should reduce 
all our opinions on moral subjects, including the moral 
character of God, to those first principles which he has 
implanted in the heart of man for this very purpose. 
Our standards in doctrinal religion, are the principles 
and rules of right reason, and the word of God. 
Neither of these should we ever abandon, but apply 
the one to the other, and our opinions to both, without 
suffering the intervention of those prejudices: and pas- 
sions, or partialities and prepossessions, which are the 
chief causes of error. 

We are not to consider ourselves as secure from 
error, because our prejudices and prepossessions are of 
an innocent nature; for though our mistakes will in 
this case be more harmless, we may  still»err. ‘Those 
philosophers who employed themselves in investigating 
the causes of natural events, and the course of nature, 
were prevented for many ages from making much °pro- 
gress in science, by a very innocent error.» Froma 
superfieial view of things, they formed: au‘ hypothesis 
or conjecture of the causes of the different appearances 
in nature, and then looked out for proofs of their own 
suppositions. 'The great progress that has-been: made 
in these latter days, in studying the works of ‘God; has 
been owing to a change’ in this’ practices \« They mow, 
for the most’ part, observe the appearances *first,o and 
this with great diligence; and then by ) putting their 
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observations: together, the real cause appears of itself. 
The same error has been fallen, into. by divines,, but 
their error has not yet been thoroughly corrected. They 
take up certain opinions at random, or from, authority, 
or under the influence of some prejudice. or passion ; 
and then they make all their reasonings, and their inter- 
pretations of scripture. conform to, these preconceived 
notions. Thus, instead of adjusting their opinions to 
their proper standards, they warp, contract, or extend 
the standard, that is, the word of God, till it fits their 
opinions. In the common affairs of life, if a man were 
to make use. of fraudulent measures of capacity. or 
length, it would be to impose upon. others; but, philo- 
sophers and divines often corrupt the standards of, trath, 
to impose upon themselves, and flatter some favourite 
prepossession, or to gain some selfish, mercenary, or 
ambitious end. 

These prepossessions are sometimes in favour of the 
prevailing doctrines, sometimes in opposition to them ; 
and not unfrequently the object is to leave every prin- 
ciple ina state of doubt. Those, who are unreasonably 
positive in maintaining any doctrine, or the contrary of 
it, are called: dogmatists, or bigots; and. those. who 
question the certainty of every doctrine, are. stiled 
sceptics. Between these the world is divided, though 
not ‘in equal proportions: for the generality of men 
take more pleasure in assurance, even in the wrong, 
thamin doubt. , Both of these extremes are to be care- 
fully avoided; and to guard the reader against them, 
shall be my object in the sequel of this paper. 

The generality of christians are of a dogmatical tem- 
per.» They “have been diligently instructed in religion 
out of certain books, that inculcate some favourite sys- 
tem of doctrine; and the doctrines. which they contain, 
are supported by texts, which are considered as conclu- 
sive proofs. These tenets and, these interpretations of 
seripture, they maintain with the same. zeal and firm- 
ness, as if they were all equally certain, and equally 
important. ‘The consequence of this plan of instruction 
is, that they contract a gloomy, dogmatical, and illibe- 
ral turn. of mind) themselves, form, unworthy concep- 
tions of the» dispensation. of grace, and indulge in 
uncharitable» opinions concerning their brethren... As 
they-conceive that their tenets are essential and funda- 
mental; they can hardly form, good hopes of ‘those who 
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reject them, or acknowledge them to be christians, and 
often frankly confess, that they, do not, , al 
The fundamental principles of christianity are few in 
number, as appears by the simplicity of the terms, on 
which the primitive disciples were admitted. to baptism; 
and we should be on, our guard not to, add our.own 
peculiar opinions to the number. . Our. faith .im.those 
doctrines which were considered as fundamental by. our 
Lord and. his apostles, such as the divine mission of 
Christ, the necessity of faith and repentance, the doc- 
trine of immortality, and his resurrection from \the 
dead, we should hold fast without wavering. .. Without 
adhering to them we cannot be. christians; and.while 
we are christians, we should reflect on them with rever- 
ence, cherish them as sacred pledges.of the love of 
God, of the grace of the Lord Jesus, and of our own 
precious and immortal hopes. It is not wise in, the 
generality of the disciples, to suffer the delicacy.and 
solemnity of their feelings on these solemn: and: ine 
teresting topics, tS be polluted by making them. sub- 
jects of disputation, Nor do I, in any case, recommend 
a controversial turn of mind, nor a habit of disputing 
about religion; and least of all, on fundamental. prin- 
ciples. On other points, we should keep our. minds 
open, so as to avail ourselves of the light that may, be 
thrown on scripture by learned and pious men of differs 
ent persuasions, to entertain favourable opinions ofthe 
intentions and prospects of those who differ, from, us, 
and to embrace in the arms of charity, ;all whom Christ 
does not exclude from the limits of his church., .When 
they become the subject of serious and edifying»conver- 
sation, we should candidly acknowledge our, diffidence 
and doubts, where we entertain them, express a willing- 
ness to receive further information, and on due consi- 
deration, avow a change of sentiment. . This; would 
preserve us from the bitterness and acrimony; which 
generally characterize those, who obstinately adhere te. 
what they are unable to defend, and the. keen,resent- 
ment, which they harbour against those,.whom .they, 
cannot confute. It would also mitigate and repress.the 
insolence of the victorious, disputant. Both» parties. 
would be inclined to make concession, and they), would 
gradually approximate each other, till they met /m,the., 
middle point of truth, and added to their faith, brotherly. 
kindness and charity. At present, not only, divines, but; | 
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laymen also, seldom condescend to say, I incline to such 
a doctrine ; but I know, there is much to be said against 
it, and I should be glad of an opportunity of seeing it 
ably discussed: or, I am at a loss what meaning to put 
upon such a text of scripture. A professional man may 
be excused for declining to show his candour at the ex- 
pense of his learning; but there is no such apology for 
the dogmatical obstinacy of one, from whom much 
learning on such points cannot be reasonably expected, 
and who is under no inducement to make theological 
knowledge his point of honour. But, in fact, the most 
learned divine, if he is frank and candid, will confess, 
that there are many points, on which he cannot make 
up his mind, many texts of doubtful interpretation, and 
some the depth of which he cannot fathom; and, as 
these knotty questions do not relate to fundamentals, 
no man needs to be ashamed of such a confession. 
Such an acknowledgment, would conduce more both to 
personal and general edification, than those absurd 
pretences to infallibility, which we may meet in every 
religious society, and even in every company, where 
religious controversy is made the topic of conversation. 

It*is a common error to consider all truths as of 
equal importance, and to contend for them all alike. 
With this error all men are chargeable, but chiefly the 
young. They very laudably make it a point of consci- 
en¢ée or honour, to support the truth at all hazards ; but 
very absurdly display the same zeal, whether they 
argue tor the great truths of religion, virtue and liber- 
ty, or for some insignificant article of news. They 
generally persuade themselves that they are acting from 
principle, though they are more generally influenced by 
vanity, and a spirit of contention. These. motives are 
always blameable, because they always violate the har- 
mony of social intercourse. It therefore becomes us to 
consider, whether the point we insist upon, is of equal 
consequence with the prevalence of good humour, good 
nature, and affection among friends. If not, it should 
either be dropped, or discussed like any other trifling 
and indifferent subject. This contentious turn is the 
mark of a vain, irritable, and narrow mind, and it 
generally indicates vulgarity. Persons that live in more 
polished ‘society, acquire a habit of carrying off such 
little differences with politeness and good humour, and 
maintain their opinions, even on important and inter- 
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esting questions, with more temper, though with equal 
firmness, 
Now as in doctrinal religion, as well as the affairs of 
this world, there are many questions of inferior impor- 
tance, and some curious points of no importance’ at all 
to us ; we should learn to converse upon them, with the 
same liberality and mutnal indulgence, that we so much 
approye of in treating of subjects of moral conduct or 
civil polity ; and in all cases of doubtful disputation, we 
should frankly acknowledge our difficulties and doubts, 
and not pretend to greater certainty than we really feel. 
,As the dogmatist adopts opinions upon slight grounds, 
and adheres to them without reason, so the scepti¢, on 
the other hand, rejects truth on slight grounds, and is 
continually wavering. As there is only one path that 
leads to truth, and a thousad, to error; it is a’ thou- 
sand to one, that the dogmatical christian will be wrong 
on controverted points; and if so, he will be in an 
error all his life, for it is not his nature to change. 
Again, as the sceptic is always doubting, he can never 
have any firm hold of truth; or, if ever, only fora 
short time. Neither of them, therefore, can derive 
any real benefit from their religious speculations. '\The 
infidel is worse than either, because he neither is; nor 
ever can be right. The only line of conduct, ‘then, 
that is worthy of a wise and good man, is, after being 
well grounded in fundamental principles, to maintain’a 
fair and candid state of mind, as to other points; always 
willing to receive information, and ‘to consider argu- 
ments, though not prone to change; regarding all’ his 
religious sentiments with reverence, though not ‘super- 
stitiously afraid of examining the grounds of his belief; 
conceding to others the liberty, that he claims: for 
himself ; and thanking instead of reviling those who 
assist him in correcting his errors. NEMo, 


— 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF DEATH. 
(Concluded from p. 172,,) 


_ Again; death is the separation of ‘friends. » “And owe 
are not of those, who can speak lightly of this separation. 
We have heard of some who were able’ to lift. up a 
radiant and almost smiling countenance over theearthly 
remains of all that was dearest on earth; but itenters 
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not into our conception to regard it.as anything but ex- 
travagance and enthusiasm. We do not take upon us 
to set limits, to. the.support which God may give to be- 
reaved friendship or afflicted piety ; but that triumph in 
the countenance, surely, is not their fit demeanour. No; 
the sundering stroke of death is stern, and cold, and bit- 
ter reality, 

We. have sometimes ventured to wonder, and that in 
the more fervent meditation upon God's goodness, why 
the. trial is made so-severe, and, for a time, so almost in- 
consolable. ..Could one glimpse, we have been ready to 
say, could one glimpse of the future world be opened to 
us, could the situation of the departed, for one moment, 
be. made known to us; or might it have been the order 
of; Providence that families should be removed at once 
and together to the ‘ spirit land ’"—bnt reflection and faith 
have,soon arisen to, check the remonstrances and ques- 
tionings; of anxious and yearning affection, and have 
soon shown, as they usually do, that God’s Providence is 
wiser than our own hasty presumption. Were families 
removed together, how certainly would our social affec- 
tions.gather up and concentrate themselves upon those 
narrow circles, and all the evils—the peculiarities, the 
prejudices, the selfish and peculiar attachments—of that 
limited intercourse, to which we are already sufficiently 
liable, would be inflicted on society ; and all the benefits 
of awide and generous diffusion and reciprocation of 
_sentiments and feelings, would be cut off from the social 
body... If, again, the future world were opened to us, 
it might, produce in us an utter distaste to this; it might 
disturb the well balanced and wisely ordered influences, 
under which we were made to act in the present state. 
If we could see;, what we so ardently long to behold, 
beyond this, veil of earthly shadows, we might have no 
eyes for the scene around us; we might be rapt in medi- 
tation, when we are called to the action and trial of all 
our virtues. 

It was evidently, designed, that we should be trained 
up here, by a severe and lofty discipline, for some glori- 
ous state of being and enjoyment hereafter. The moral 
economy under, which we are placed, the spiritual life on 
earth, was not designed to be vision, but. faith—not 
rapture, but trial... The departure. of friends and kin- 

dred.to, another.world, irresistibly draws our thoughts 
thither, and. constantly.renders us more, indifferent to 
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acquisitions and objects here. Heaven claims our trea- 
sures, that our hearts may be there also. Faith, more- 
over, in the invisible, the spiritual, the eternal, is the 
appropriate faith of beings whose welfare lies in the 
invisible mind, whose nature is spiritual, and whose 
destiny, immortal. It is meet that we should be trained 
by the influences of a world which we see not, and from 
which no sound reaches us. It is our happiness, also, 
not only to love God, but to love him with the fervour 
and assurance of perfect trust. Love is ever doubtful, 
without that trial; and it is but an impassioned feeling, 
without that quality of absolute confidence. 

Yet a little while therefore are we required to wait, 
till we can behold those objects and those beings, on 
whom, next to God, it is right that our hearts should be 
set. The interval will not be too long for the trial of our 
faith, and the preparation of all our virtues; not too 
long to prepare us for the blessedness of a future life ; 
nay, it may not be found too long to prepare us ¢o die, 
as the Christian should die. To meet the last hour 
calmly, to resign all the objects which our senses have 
made familiar and dear, in the lofty expectation of bet- 
ter things for the mind, is itself a great act of faith, 
and one for which many days’ reflection and experience 
may not be too much to prepare us. To take our last 
look at the countenances of beloved friends and compa- 
nions; to close our eyes to the bright vision of nature ; 
to bid adieu to earth, sky, waters; to feel, for the last 
time, the thrill of rapture with which this fair and glori- 
ous scene of things has so often touched the soul—this is 
an hour for faith unshaken in the immortality of virtue, 
and for trust unbounded in the love of God, and for the 
triumphant assurance which long tried and lofty expe- 
rience alone can give. The feelings of the infidel 
Rousseau have seemed to us thus far natural, and such 
as even a Christian may entertain. When he appre- 
hended that his last hour drew near, he desired the 
windows of his apartment to be opened, that he might 
‘have the pleasure,’ as he said, ‘ of beholding nature once 
more. How lovely she is!’ he exclaimed; ‘how pure 
and serene is the day! O Nature! thou art grand in- 
deed !’* Yet not as Rousseau died, does the Christian 
die; but with a better trust. 


i 


* Grimm’s Correspondence, 
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And with that trust, with a firm confidence in the 
perpetuity of: all pious and virtuous friendships, there is 
much, surely, to mitigate the pain of a temporary sepa- 
ration. Let) us, remember, too, that we do submit: ‘to 
frequent separations in this life; that:our friends: wander 
from. us over trackless: water and to far distant: conti- 
nents, and that we are still happy in the assurance that 
they live. And though, by the same providence of God 
that has guarded them. here, they are called to pass be- 
yond the visible precincts of this present existence, let 
us feel that they still live. God's universe is not ex- 
plored, when we have surveyed islands, and oceans, and 
the shores of earth’s spreading continents.'* There are 
other regions, where the footsteps of the happy ‘and im- 
mortal are treading the paths of life. Would we call 
them back tv these abodes of infirmity and sin?’ Would 
we involve them again in these toils, and pains, and 
temptations? Or shall we sorrow for them, as those 
who have no hope?» No; we would rather go, and die 
with them. What do we say? We will rather go, and 
live with them for ever! 

But the-awful entrance'to the world of spirits—may 
still be our exclamation—how dark and desolate is that 
passage! It is a fearful thing to:die. Nature abhors 
dissolution ! 

Let. something of this be admitted, but let it not’ be 
too;much... Does nature abhor dissolution ?' Behold 
the signs of decay and dissolution which every Autumn 
spreads around us. Behold nature in her annual death— 
the precursor of renovated life. But we will not argue 
from. emblems. We will admit that a living being must 
naturally dread to part with life. But he dreads to part 
with life only, in a greater measure, as he dreads to part 
with every thing that is his.. He is averse to the loss of 
property, and in’some ‘instances almost ‘as much so, ‘as 
to the loss of \life itself. He is reluctant to part with 
any one of his senses; .and this reluctance, compared 
with the natural dread of death, is in full proportion to 
the value of that organ. © Let us rationally look at the 
subject.in’ this light... Doubtless we dread the loss of 
the sense of hearing, for instance ; and, when that’ is 
entirely gone from us, hearing is dead. “We dread the 
loss of sight; and that light extinguished, ‘seeing’ is 
dead. Thus one faculty after another departs from us, 
and death is at work within us, while we say that we 
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are in the midst of life. So let us regard it. So let-us 
familiarize to our minds the thoughts of death, and feel 
that this dreaded enemy, dreaded, partly, because ima- 
gined to be so distant and unknown, has: already made 
its lodgement in our frame, and, by familiar processes, 
is approaching the citadel of life: As the disease is 
making its inroad upon us and the system is wearing 
out, as the acuteness of sensation is failing us and ‘the 
vigour of bone and muscle is declining, let us say and 
feel, that we are gradually approaching the extinction 
of this animal life. Let no skeptic doubts, let no 
thoughts of annihilation mingle with our apprehensions 
of mortality ; let us believe as Christians, that not the 
soul, but only the body dies—and death cannot be that 
dread and abhorrence of nature which we make it. 

We fear that we have occasion to crave the patience 
of our readers for the length to which our discussion has 
run; but we would dwell upon this point a moment 
longer—the natural dread of death. It seems to us 
strange, it seems as if all were wrong in a world, where, 
from the very constitution of things, death must close 
every scene of human life, where it has reigned for 
ages over all generations, where the very air we breathe 
and the dust we tread upon was once animated life. I¢ 
seems to us most strange and wrong, that this most 
common, necessary expedient, and certain of all events, 
should bring such horror and desolation with it; that it 
should bring such tremendous agitation, as if it were 
some awful and unprecedented phenomenon; that. it 
should be more than death—a shock, a catastrophe, a 
convulsion ; as if nature, instead of holding on. its 
steady course, were falling into irretrievable ruins. 

And that which is strange, is our strangeness to. this 
event. Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an.approach 
to death. Call the weariness and failure of the, limbs 
and senses, call decay, a dying. It)is so; it isa gradual 
loosening of the cords of life, and a breaking. of its 
reservoirs and resources. So shall they all, one, and 
another in succession, give way. ‘I feel’—will, the 
thoughtful man say—‘I feel the pang of suffering, as 
it were, piercing and .cutting asunder, one’ by one, the 
fine and invisible bonds that hold me.to the earth. I 
feel the gushing current of life within me to be wearing 
away its own channels. 1 feel the sharpness of every 
keen emotion and of every acute and far-penetrating 
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thought, as if it. were shortening the moments of the 
soul’s connexion and conflict with the body.’ . So it is, 
and so-shall it be, till at last, ‘the silver cord is loosen- 
ed, and the golden bowl. is broken at) the fountain, and 
the wheel is broken at the cistern, and the dust returns 
to the earth as it/was, and the spirit returns unto God 
who. gave it.) No; it is not a strange dispensation. 
Death is the fellow of all that is earthly; the: friend of 
man alone. It is not an anomaly ; it is not a monster 
in the creation. It is the law, and the lot of nature: 
‘ Not to thy eternal resting-place, 
Shalt thou retire alone. * * * 
Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 

Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 

Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green, and poured round all, 

Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all, 

Of the great tomb of man.’ 

But of what isit the tomb? Does the spirit die? Do 
the blessed affections of the soul, go down into the 
dark and silent grave? Oh! no. «The narrow house, 
ant pall, and breathless darkness, and funeral train— 
these belong not to the soul. They proclaim only the 
body's dissolution. They but celebrate the vanishing 
away of the shadow of existence. Man does not die, 
though the forms of popular speech thus announce his 
exit. He does not die. We bury, not our friend, but 
only the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, our 
friend lived. That cold, impassive clay is not the friend, 
the parent, the child, the companion, the cherished 
being. No, itis not: blessed be God, that we can say, 
It is not! It is the material world only that earth claims. 
Itis “dust’ only that ‘ descends to dust.’ The grave !— 
let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion. It is 
the place where man lays down his weakness, his  infir- 
mity, his diseases and sorrows, that he may rise up to 
a new and glorious life. It is the place, where man 
veases—in all that is frail and decaying—ceases to be 
mat, that he may be, in glory and blessedness, an angé} 
of light! 
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Why, then, should we fear death, save as the wicked 
fear, and must fear it? Why dread to lay down this 
frail body in its resting-place, and this weary, aching 
head, on the pillow of its repose? Why tremble at 
this—that in the long sleep of the tomb, that body shall 
suffer disease no more, and pain no more, and hear no 
more the cries of want nor the groans of distress—and, 
far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence and 
change shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall 
beat and the storms shall sigh unheard, around its lowly 
bed? Say, ye aged and infirm! is it the greatest of 
evils to die? Say, ye children of care and toil, say, 
ye afflicted and tempted! is it the greatest of evils to 
die ? 

Oh! no. Come the last hour in God’s own time !— 
and a good life and a glorious hope shall make it wel- 
come. Come the hour of release !—and affliction shall 
make it welcome. Come the hour of reunion with the 
loved and lost on earth !—and the passionate yearnings 
of affection, and the strong aspirations of faith, shall 
bear us to their blessed land. Come death to this body— 
this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dying body !— 
and to the soul,—thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory !—to the soul, come freedom, light and joy un- 
ceasing ! come, the immortal life! ‘He that liveth’ — 
saith the conqueror over death—‘ he that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall NEVER DIE!’ 


—>—— 


BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 
(Continued from p. 121.) 


CHAPTER XV, 
V. 1. Then came to Jesus Scribes and Pharisees, &c. 
The Scribes were persons employed as lawyers, generally Levites. 


V.2. Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders ? 

“« The tradition ;” injunctions delivered down by the ancestors of 
the Jews, Heb. xi. 2; but not written in the Law of Moses. 

V.4. For God commanded, saying: Honour thy fa- 
ther and mother, &c. 


This duty is not confined to deference and respect, but comprises 


also assistance, succour, and support. See y. 6, and Acts xxviii. 10, 
1 Tim. v. 3. 


, 
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“Ved. It isa gift. 


It is consecrated by me to a religious purpose; I have vowed that 
I will give it to the treasury in the Temple. The Scribes and Phae 
risees seem to have encouraged these rash vows. Children sometimes 
imitated this practice in their conduct towards their parents. 


V. 7. Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, 
saying : 

Used words which are applicable to you. 

VY. 15. Declare unto us this parable. 


Parable signifies a proverb, a moral maxim, a forcible sentence, 
a weighty doctrine, as, well as a comparison. 


V. 21. Coasts [borders] of Tyre and Sidon. 
Countries to the northwest of Galilee. 


V. 22. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of 
the same coasts. 

A woman of the race of the Canaanites came out from the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. 

V. 24. Iam not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 

That is, according. to the analogy of the Jewish language, I am 
principally or in the first place, sent to them; or my personal mi- 
nistry is to be confined to the Israelites, 

V. 39. And came into the coast of Magdala, 

A place on the eastern side of the lake, probably the country of 
Mary Magdalene. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


V. 13. When Jesus came into Cesarea Philippi. 

** Cesarea”—in the tetrarchy of Philip; so called to distinguish 
it from another Cesarea on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, to 
which Paul was carried prisoner from Jerusalem. It was situated 
near the springs of the Jordan. 

V. 14. And they said: Some say that thou art John 
the Baptist ; some Blias; and others Jeremias, or [some 
other] one of the prophets, 

The Pharisees believed that the soyls of good men migrated inte 
other bodies, Josephus, j 

V. 16. Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God. 

‘© The Christ” signifies the Anointed, the same with Messiah. 

his is the only case in which any man gives the title of ‘the 
Son of the living God,” to our Lord. before hy resurrection. 

‘ Bar-jona,” in Syriac, means san of Jonah, or Jonas. Syriac 
at that time was the common language of the country, 

S 
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V. 18. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, &e. ’ 


Petros in Greek is a rock. Cephas in Syriac, his. other name, 
also signifies a rock. The resemblance between Peter and rock can~ 
not be retained in English. 

‘¢Upon this rock; upon thee as a rock I build my church. 
Peter was the first apostle who preached to the Jews; Actsii. 14. 
.And;he was the first also who preached to the Gentiles ;- Acts x. 
44—48,. ; 

«The gates of hell.” Hades considered as a place, and Death 
considered as a person, have gates attributed to their access by the 
heathen poets: and the same expression may allude to the sepul- 
chres of the Jews and other eastern nations, which were secured by 
barricadoed gates. The meaning is, that no power shall ever pre- 
vail against the church of Christ. 


V. 19. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, &c. 


This is understood to relate to Peter’s opening the church to the 
Gentiles: but whatever power is here conferred, is also bestowed 
“upon the other apostles : John xx. 23, ‘* Whose soever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
_ they are retained.” 

Some, however, consider these two texts as wholly unconnected, and 
understand this, in Matt. as referring solely to admission of Gentiles 
into the church, and the conditions required of them, See Acts xv. 

They think that John xx, 23, relates to the punishment. or pardon- 
ing of offences. : 

“To bind and loose,”” were expressions made use of by the Jew- 
ish doctors to signify the unlawfulness or lawfulness of things, See 
Selden, Buxtorf, and Lightfoot. 

Others think that these powers were exclusively conferred on Pe- 
ter, and constituted him prince of the Apostles; that they were 
transmitted to his successors, and are now vested in the bishop of 
Rome. 


V. 20. Then charged he his disciples, that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ. 


From v. 15, 15, 16, it would appear that the Son of Man, Christ, 
and the Son of God, were not then words of similar import. Christ 
calls himself the Son of Man; but Peter was the first to discover 
and declare, that ‘‘ He was the Christ the Son of God :”’ for this he 
was commended by Jesus; but from this twentieth verse it appears, 

' that our Lord did not wish this to be proclaimed. | His reasons pro- 
bably were: First, that he might not seem to seek his own glory. 
Secondly, that he wished it rather to be attested by his miracles, 
than by the testimony of his immediate followers. Thirdly, because 
there would be a more convenient time for making it knowns 

Jesus is omitted by <Griesbach, 


V, 22. Be it far from thee, Lord. 
In the Greek it is God be propitious to thee ! 
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V.23. Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an of- 
fence unto me. 


Thou actest as an adversary to me, and art a stumbling-block in 
My way. See note on chap. iv. 8, 9. 


V. 26. For what is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 


For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
forfeit his life? or what would a man give in exchange [or as‘a ran- 
som] for his life? Newcome. : 

In Greek the same word signifies both life and sow!, animal life 
and the spiritual principle. 

The word for in the beginning of the next versé favours the com+ 
mon version of soul instead of life. ~The same word, “however, is 
translated /ife in v. 25, 


V. 28. There be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the son of man coming in 
his kingdom. 

By the “coming of the Son-ef Man” the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem seems often to be intended. 

“As an earnest of the future judgment at the last day, some of 
you shall live to see me execute vengeance on the unbelieving Jews.” 
Newcome. 

“The Son of Man was an humble title, in which nothing was 
claimed, but what .was enjoyed in common with all mankind. 
Though Jesus commonly takes it to himself, it is never given him 
by the Evangelists, in speaking of him. He is never addressed with 
this title by others, whether disciples or strangers. Now, if the title 
Son of Man had been thought,°even in any degree, respectful from 
others, we should certainly have had some examples of it in his life- 
time. Further, our Lord was in tke practice of denominating him- 
self in this manner, at the very time he prohibited his disciples from 
acquainting any man that he was the Messiah. Campbell of Aberdeen. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


_ V.1, 2. And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, 
and John, his brother, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before them, &c. 


Two purposes appear to have been intended by this scene. The 
“first was, to set before the eyes of the disciples a visible represen- 
tation of Christ’s coming to judge the world, in order to comfort 
and encourage them after his discourse in the preceding chapter. 
‘The other’ purpose was, to signify the cessation of the Jewish, and 
the commencement of the Christian dispensation. Moses and Elias 
were natural representatives of the Law and the Prophets; but the 
superiority'of Christ was immediately announced by “a voice out 
‘of the cloud, which said; This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye him.” 
This may have been referred to, by Lukeix. 52, where he calls 
this appearance, after being transfigured, “his glory; more ex- 
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pressly by John i. 14, who gives it the same name; and by Peter, 
2 Pet. i. 17, who refers to it by a similar expression. 

The above is extracted from Bp. Porteus’ Lect. vol. ii. p. 37-—56. 

Matthew and Mark say *‘ after six days;” and Luke “about an 
eight days after,” as we often say, “this day eight days,’* meaning 
a week. : 

Our Lord, verse 9, calls this representation a vision; but Dr. 
Campbell translates it, what you have seen. 


V. V. Tabernacles [Gr. sheds or booths. ] 


V. 10. And his disciples asked him, saying: Why 
then say the Scribes that Elias must first come ? 


How can Elias come first, if, as we have seeu, Messiah be al- 
ready come. 


V. 11. Elias truly shall first come, [Gr. cometh]. 
V. 15. For he is lunatic. 


He was epileptic at the lunar periods, Newcome. 


V. 20. If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
rye shall say unto this mountain, &c. 


The first.is a proverbial expression for, in a small degree. See 
Matt. xiii. 32. The second is an impossibility used on purpose to 
guard against their understanding him literally, which they might 
have done, if the example had not been evidently impossible. We 
use many such exaggerations in common speech, 


V.21. However, this kind [of demons] goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting. 


However, you must acquire faith in God by using the best natu- 
ral means in order to work such great miracles. 


V. 24. And when they were come to Capernaum, 
they that received tribute-money [Gr. the didrachms ] 
came to Peter, and said: Doth not your master pay 
tribute? &e. 


Eyery Jew annually paid half a sbekel, or a didrachm, that is, 
1s, 3d. English, to the service of the temple, Exod. xxx. 13, 14. 
‘This was now demanded by the authority of the High Priest and 
of the great council. Others think that it was the poll-tax levied 
by the Romans. In either case Jesus must have been chargeable 
with the tribute. Our Saviour’s argument (vy. 26) against paying 
this tribute to the temple is, because “ he was the son of that king to 
whom it was paid,” viz. God,— Harwood. 

** Then asthe heir of David and free from this levy.” New- 
come. 

Some think that under the Romans the payment of that tribute 
was voluntary, at least in Galilee; and that they supposed, that Je- 
sus was not willing to contribute to the temple; or they doubted 
whether he was an inhabitant of Capernaum, 

“ Jesus prevented him,’” means, spoke first, or anticipated him. 
See 1 Thessalonians iv. 15.. This was the meaning of the word 
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** prevent,” in the time of the translators, and this use of it is come 
mon in Scripture, and occurs in Tur Common Prayer. 

The ‘ Piece of money,”’ which Peter drew up, was the stater 
value 2s. 6d., equal to a shekel or to four drachmas ; and therefore 
the tribute for our Lord and Peter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VY. 3. Except ye be converted. 


Unless ye be changed, or reformed. 


V.4. The same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Is regarded by me as greatest here, and shall be raised to the 
highest degree of glory hereafter. The same qualifications were re- 
quired for both, 


V. 5. In my name, 
On my account, or, as my disciple. 


V. 6. But whoso shall offend [seduce or discourage} 
one of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, &c. 

There were two kinds of millstones, the smaller was a quern 
turned by the hands the other, larger, turned by an ass. The latter 
is expressly mentioned in the original of the text. 


V. 7. Woe unto the world because of offences! &c. 


This may relate to offences in general, or more particularly to 
those mentioned in the last verse. 

V. 10. In heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my father which is in heaven. 

Some understand by angels human souls, considered as separate 
and distinct from the body. Others think that this passage refers to 
the popular notions, which the Jews entertained of ministering spi« 
rits and guardian angels, either attached to every individual, or hav- 
ing the care of them in general; and some are of opinion, that this. 
is only an emblematical representation of the care of Divine Provi- 
dence over little children, 

By those who saw the king’s face are, in the Jewish idiom, denoted 
the most eminent and. distinguished personages of a court. Consult 
Esther i. 14, ‘Who saw the king’s face, and who sat first in the 
kingdom.” 


V.17. Tell it to the church, &c. 


The word translated church signifies an assembly ; and in the New 
Testament usually signifies a single congregation. It was originally 
applied to the assembly of the people in Athens. 

‘Let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” Cone” 
duct yourselves to him as you commonly do to such: Acts x: 28. 
Avoid intercourse with him: 1 Cor, v. 11,—2 Thess. iii, 6, 14,—= 
Newcome. 

8 2 
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V. 18. Whatsoever [ Gr. things] ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, &c.  ~ 

Proceeding thus, your decisions shall be ratified in heaven, when 
you cut off a person from Christian communion, See note’ on chap, 
xvi. 16, 19. 

V. 20. For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of you. 


‘cs Two or three,” of you my apostles. See Bp. Pearce. 

“In my name;’’ As my disciples, and acting by such authority 
as I delegate to you.u— Newcome. 

This promise, and those in the two preceding verses, may be un- 
derstood as limited to the apostolic age, and perhaps to the apostles 
themselves. To be gathered together in the name of Christ, is to 
assemble as his disciples, and as acting under his authority, -And 
he was in the midst of them, either by his personal presence, agree- 
ably to his promise, Matt. xxviii. 20, or by a spiritual presence, si- 
milar to the gift occasionally conferred upon the-apostles, of know. 
ing things which passed in places where they were not actually pre- 
sent, 1 Cor. v. 5,4; or, lastly, by that authority which he had de- 
legated, and by the powers which he had communicated to.them to 
perform miracles in his name. 

_ V. 23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take account of his 
servants, &c. 

« Likened unto ;” the phrase, it is like, often signifies only in ge- 
neral that the thing spoken of may be illustrated by the following 
similitude. \ 

-V. 24. Owed him ten thousand talents. 

The golden talent was equal to £187 15; but there was a silver 
talent of inferior value, in the proportion of silver to gold. In ei- 
ther case, the words are not tobe taken literally, but only to signify a 
very large debt, as contrasted with a trifling sum of 400 denarii, 
amounting to £3 2 6, 

Doddridge thinks, that our Lord seems to have mentioned so large 
a sum, on purpose to intimate the umber and weight of our offen- 
ces against God, and our utter incapacity of making him any satis- 
faction, 

(To be Continued. ) 


—>—. 
THOUGHTS ON THE NECESSITY OF ESTABLISHING 
A UNITARIAN HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Bible Christian. 


Str,—You are aware that one of the charges most 
frequently urged against Unitarian Christianity is, that 
it causes its adherents to become careless and lukewarm 
respecting the spread of religious truth; that it ex- 
tinguishes Christian zeal, destroys the missionary spirit, 
and encourages a cold and selfish indifference. 
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« The charge is unfounded, and would be unworthy of 
notice, did not a variety of circumstances concur to give it 
an air of plausibility ; of these I shall mention one or two. 
it has always been a doctrine advocated by Unitarian 
preachers, that involuntary error is not damnable, that 
men, will not be condemned by God for believing those 
doctrines, which, having been impressed upon their minds 
in infancy, have grown with their growth, and strengthen- 
ed. with their strength, and which they may ‘never have 
heard controverted or denied; in fact, that good men of 
all churches, denominations and creeds, may be saved. 
Now, this doctrine is rational, consolatory, and peculi- 
arly scriptural. Our Lord, in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and the parable of the Pharisee and Publican, 
refers to, and sanctions it; Peter inculeates it in his 
addresss to Cornelius; and the apostle Paul, in his 
epistle to the Romans, states it so clearly, that he who 
runs may read. ‘The minister of the gospel of Christ, is 
therefore bound to preach it to his people ; but it is also 
his: duty to guard his hearers against those most per- 
‘nicious errors which have arisen from misunderstanding 
this important doctrine. 
» Some have deceived themselves into the most culpable 
indifference, respecting the progress of Christian truth, 
by this miserable sophism,—If men of all religions may 
be saved, why endeavour to spread christianity? I an- 
swer, because it is the very noblest and richest gift which 
“the philanthropist can bestow upon his fellow-men. 
And when I say with the apostle Paul, that those who 
have not the law, shall not be judged by it; when I 
maintain that the untutored savage who worships, after 
the: fashion of his country, the host of heaven, or the 
idols which his hands have made; to whom Christ and 
Christianity are unknown, will not be punished in the 
world to come, because of his involuntary ignorance and 
superstition ; that he will not be tormented hereafter, 
merely because he hath been unhappy here; do I mean 
that the glad tidings of the gospel would not benefit him? 
Surely not. On the contrary, it is my firm conviction, 
that pure Christianity is so rich a blessing, and so glo- 
rious a privilege, even with respect to its influence on 
a man’s life in this world, that nothing can be compared 
with it... And hence, as I honour the man who exerts 
himself, that he may confer benefits and blessings upon 
his species ; as I admire those who endeavour to elevate 
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the degraded, succour the miserable, and instruct the 
ignorant ; as I esteem the patriot, and revere the philan- 
thropist : so in astill more feeling manner, I sympathize 
with the zealous and devoted follower of Christ, who is 
willing to spend and be spent in his master’s cause ; who 
feels for the degradation of man’s spiritual nature, as 
well as for his bodily sufferings, and whose most ardent 
desire it is, to spread the humanizing influence of rational 
Christianity over the whole earth. With the conse- 
quences of erroneous creeds, and false doctrines in the 
world to come, I have no concern; I seek to judge ne 
man’s servant ; to his own master Jet him stand or fall. 
But this I well know, that much of the misery, degra- 
dation and barbarism of the world springs from this 
source. Look upon the pages of history ; why is it that 
they are so darkened by the records of crime? Is it not 
because the philanthropic spirit of Christianity was un- 
known or neglected? Why is it that the great mass of 
mankind are even yet so subject to superstition and vice ? 
Is it not because pure and rational Christianity is un- 
known to them ; and those forms of faith to which they 
unthinkingly adhere are filled with error and falsehood ; 
with pleas for spiritual pride, and incentives to vulgar 
intolerance ? 

If these facts be true, (and who will venture to deny 
them?) it is certainly our duty to God, and to our fellow 
men, to exert our best energies in speeding the progress 
of pure Christianity. Let not any one suppose, there- 
fore, that a profession of liberal religious opinions is 
inconsistent with the most ardent, and self-devoted zeal ; 
let not any one excuse his own indolence, or cloak his 
selfish indifference, by a profession of liberality. God, 
it is true, isno respecter of persons ; he will not attempt 
to reap where he has not sown, and therefore the con- 
scientious adherent of erroneous creeds may, in the world 
to come, receive pity and pardon, instead of punishment. 
But surely this cannot excuse the indolent and selfish 
man, who regards with cold ‘indifference the misery 
which superstition and enthusiasm have brought upon 
the world. 

How strange, how very strange is it then, that men 
of the most amiable and pious dispositions ; men whose 
benevolence and philanthropy are undeniable ; who never 
hear of misery without a desire and an effort to relieve 
the sufferer, may yet from year to year forget or over- 
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look that noblest exercise of philanthropy—the attempt 
to spread pure and rational religious principles. Indeed 
there is but one method of accounting for this strange 
indifference. So often has the pretext of religious zeal 
been used for the purpose of exciting wicked and. male- 
volent passions, and attaining objects of private advan- 
tage ; so often has it been used in forwarding political in- 
trigues ; supporting despotic power, and suppressing the 
spirit of liberty in nations; so often has it been used 
toaid ignorance and bigotry, and to persecute the wise 
and good; and so often has it degenerated into the most 
debasing and vulgar superstition ; that liberal and en- 
lightened men, mistaking the dreadful abuse of this prin- 
ciple, for the noble principle itself, have been led to 
regard it with unjust aversion. But surely such reasoning 
is totally false. Jadmit, indeed, with melancholy. ear- 
nestness, that a great part of the religious zeal, (a zeal 
without knowledge,) which is at present so current in 
the world, is pernicious instead of beneficial to society ; 
because it is often exerted in favour of opinions pecu- 
liarly antichristian and unscriptural; in favour of a 
bigotted, self-sufficient, intolerant spirit; and for the 
purpose of giving encouragement to the most degrading 
cant and mischievous fanaticism. But surely this very 
prevalence of error, and this zeal in its advocates, should 
rouse and animate, instead of discouraging the philan- 
thropist ; should call forth the most earnest and strenuous 
exertions from those who are the friends of real scrip- 
‘tural truth. 

There is but one way in which false opinions can be 
opposed with success, and the people saved from their 
‘pernicious consequences. It is by bringing to their view 
either by writing or by oral teaching, which is far more 
efficient, the absurdity of those creeds to which they 
adhere ; their inconsistency with scripture and common 
sense. Ignorance is the parent of all false doctrines. 
Let us try to remove this, and the consequences must 
be beneficial. What man is there then, whose, mind 
God hath enlightened and liberalized by a knowledge of 
his own divine truth, who does not feel himself called 
‘upon by the voice of conscience and of revelation to en- 
deavour to communicate these rich blessings to his less 
favoured brethren ? 

All men, it is true, cannot preach ; nor are they called 
to do so; but all can according to the means which God 
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has given them, contribute in some way to the spread of 
the gospel of Christ, and thus advance the happiness of 
man. 

I think [ am not overstating the fact, when I say, that 
Unitarian Christians are in general distinguished for 
the generous liberality with which they contribute to 
every charitable and philanthropic institution. Among 
them may be found many who are the friends of the poor, 
the oppressed and the unfortunate; the disinterested 
advocates of liberty and knowledge. Why then should 
not the missionary spirit, that perfection of philanthropy, 
be more vigorous and apparent? Do these good men 
pity the wretched and the miserable ; and with open- 
hearted benevolence relieve them? Do they sigh for the 
unhappy condition of the negro slave, and try, even 
with many personal sacrifices to unbind his chains, and 
raise him from his degradation to the rank of a free 
citizen; and yet can they behold from year to year, 
without any sympathy, the misery which erroneous re- 
ligious sentiments have broaght upon mankind ? What 
can be more pitiable than to see superstition so enslaving, 
so degrading the intellect of man, that the silliest soph- 
isms, the most gross and palpable contradictions, and 
the most childish foolery, should find multitudes of 
zealous adherents? How lamentable a thing it is that 
men should so stultify their own minds and the minds of 
those around them, as to condemn the exercise of reason, 
although reason is the eye of the soul, the only instru~ 
ment of enquiry which God has giventoman! Nothing 
is opposed to reason, but insanity; therefore, he that 
condemns reason, is just so far an advocate for madness. 
How worthy of sympathy it is, to see people attempting 
to believe (for the real belief is an impossibility) that 
three beings are only one being ; that Christ is his own 
Father; that the Father is his own Son, and that it re- 
quires the Holy Spirit united with these, to make up 
one God. How pitiable, to see, men misled by’ false 
and worn-out creeds, confounding all the principles of 
right and wrong, and all ideas of good and evil, by sup- 
posing, that God has decreed all the wickedness and sin 
of men ; that he executes his decrees by his works of 
creation and providence ; and then punishes’ men for 
doing those things which they could. not avoid. What 
misery is more pitiable, what slavery is more degra- 
ding, than a blind submission to such creeds as these! 
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Will not then, the friends of liberty, and knowledge, and 
scripture truth, exert themselves to remedy the evil? 

I know that there are some, who, despairing of success 
at present, in so difficult a work, are waiting and resting 
in the hope that the spread of knowledge, and the effects 
of a more general enlightenment of the minds of men, 
may put to flight those remnants of ancient superstitions. 
Now, though I agree with them in thinking that the 
general spread of knowledge will aid the progress of 
pure Christianity; yet I hold, that it is the primary 
duty of every good man, not merely to hope and pray 
for the progress of divine truth, and overthrow of super- 
stition, but also to be active and zealous in forwarding 
that great work. 

Lhave written thus far, to the end, that I might con- 
vince the reader of two things. 

_ 1. That Unitarian Christianity is not, by any means 
inconsistent with the most earnest religious zeal; that 
it gives no plea for selfish indifference, and that when 
thoroughly understood and felt, it, always encourages 
instead of suppressing the missionary spirit. 

2. That it is the positive duty of every Unitarian 
Christian—a_ duty for the performance or neglect. of 
which he must answer at the tribunal of God; to exert 
himself with all ‘diligence, earnestness and zeal in at- 
tempting to spread those pure and elevating Christian 
doctrines by which God has seen fit to enlighten his 
mind. Have I succeeded in my design? 

Observe how active are the enemies of truth. They 
are not satisfied with the common modes or seasons of 
action. They have at least the praise of unwearying 
perseverance. They omit no opportunity of dissemina- 
ting their false principles. When open attacks fail, they 
resort to stratagem. When the honest labourer has 
sown the good seed, and his upright character screens 
him from violence, their emissaries come in the darkness 
of night and scatter tares. Perhaps they think, that they 
- are doing good service to the cause of truth. If so, their 
zeal is commendable. Let us not be ashamed of learn, 
ing a useful lesson even from such adversaries. They 
have organized a powerful system for the purpose of 
spreading the opinions which they support. They have 
Foreign Missionaries, Home Missionaries, Scripture 
‘Readers, Local Preachers, Village Preachers, &c. &c. 
‘They are indefatigable in raising funds for the support 
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of all these. Shall we sit all day idle, or at least com- 
paratively idle, and expect that thesheer force of truth; 
unaided, unpromulgated, unexplained, shall be sufficient 
to spread our principles, and defeat the’ activity of our 
opponents? Such indolence would certainly be erimi- 
nal, and more particularly at present, when the people 
are become quite weary of the dull abuse and foolish 
misrepresentation of Unitarians and their principles, 
which they have been compelled'to hear, at least weekly, 
during the last six years; and even from those parts of 
the country supposed to bethe strong holds of Calvinism, 
there are pressing invitations for us to go over’and help 
them. 

I have consulted several, both ministers and laymen, 
who are zealous:in our cause, upon the utility of estab- 
lishing a Unitarian Home Mission Society ; the opinions 
of all have been favourable to such a design, and I know 
some who-are determined to enter upon the business 
with zeal and energy. 

The details of such a project, it would be premature 
as well as presumptuous for me to state; but with res- 
pect to these there can arise no difficulty. My design in 
the writing of this paper is, to bring the subject before 
that part of the public, friendly to our cause; and thus, 
perhaps, contribute to keep alive in their minds, chris- 
tian zeal and hope, and to animate their prayers for the 
prosperity of our little Zion. 

I shall add afew words for our mutual encourage- 
ment. Let not then the smallness of our numbers’ afflict 
us. Let us remember, that in the days of the apostle 
Paul, christianity had, in all the world, fewer adherents 
than are at present attached to our churches. Yet this 
did not discourage the dauntless apostle of the Gentiles; 
but with a calm and steady reliance upon God's provi- 
dence, he opposed himself to the numerous and power- 
ful enemies that beset him. Let: us without any fear of 
consequences, imitate his example. We have enrolled 
ourselves in the noble band of free and rational chris- 
tians. We have’ cast in our Jot with those, who are 
determined to contend for liberty, to the minds’ of men, 
as well as to’tlieir bodies. Our numbers are indeed few; 
but our cause-is’ good, our hopes high, and‘ our hearts 
firm. Our army’ is small, and the’ fortresses of  er- 
ror which we are beleaguering, have lofty battlements, 
and a numerous garrison; but in this case, the race is 
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not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; and who 
knoweth but God may give us power, to pull down 
some tower of superstition, or silence some battery of 
sophistry and error; although we can scarcely hope for 
the glorious privilege of overthrowing the whole edifice, 
which the superstition of ages has raised upon human 
eredulity—of standing upon the prostrate battlements, 
and waving the flag of triumph ? ‘ 

One thing we do well know, that the cause of pure 
and rational Christianity, must ultimately succeed, what- 
ever be the fate of its present adherents. Why then 
should we fear, few and feeble as we are, and surround- 
ed by the locust-like armies of our opponents? Why 
should we fear, when the invincible banner of truth, 
and reason, and christian liberty, floats upon the breeze 
above us, and from day to day, and from hour to hour, 
the army of its followers is increasing? 

Your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Huen Donerry. 
Kirkcubbin, May 25, 1835. 
tit 
REVIEW. ~ 


‘Christian Tracts, No.3. The Recollections of Jotham 
Anderson, and May morning ; by the Rev. H. Ware, 
of Cambridge University, New England. Archer, 
Belfast, 1835, 


Ir is with feelings of pleasure we notice the little 
book, whose name is at the head of this article. It is 
one of a series of tracts in course of publication, by a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Belfast, a zealous 
and devoted friend to liberal christianity. 

The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, is one of 
the very few good tracts which have been presented 
to the public; it is from the pen of the apostolic 
Ware, and we trace, in every page of it, the same 
piety of heart, and fervour of devotion, which charac- 
terize the life and writings of the author. We have 
christianity here put forth in that living and practical 
form, which it derived from our Saviour’s teachings, 
and wore in our Saviour’s life. We have reason without 
scepticism, and religion without superstition. Devotion 
is not arrayed in mourning attire, with downcast eyes, 
and repulsive mien, frowning on God's earth, and 
trampling on the gifts of heayen’s bounty; but she is 
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clothed in white garments, her eyes beaming joy; on 
her face is seen the peace that passeth understanding, 
while by her presence she is shedding light into the 
darkened soul, and warning and winning men from the 
error of their ways. 

It may be asserted by some, that the truths in which 
the book abounds are embodied in a fale, for whieh the 
author is indebted to fiction ; but surely the objection is, 
not valid; for was not such the manner in which the 
Saviour himself so often instructed the people? What 
are his parables but tales, by which he won the attention 
of a listless multitude, to all-important, but too often 
unheeded truths? The same principle, therefore, that 
would condemn religious tales, would also condemn 
some of the most attractive portions of our Redeemer’s 
ministry. It cannot be alleged that mankind, in former 
times, required the use of means to interest them in re- 
ligion that are now unnecessary ; for are there not many 
still—perhaps, reader, you are one yourself,—that would 
cheerfully peruse a tale; who yet would carelessly read, 
or lift up only to lay aside, a dry and argumentative 
essay. But the truth of these remarks will be more 
evident, from a brief review of the little book before us. 

It represents Jotham Anderson now an old man, 
verging on the grave, as looking back on the long life 
through which he had passed, and calling up to his 
memory, some of the scenes and circumstances of his 
early life, by which his character was moulded, and his 
religious opinions were formed or confirmed. The first 
chapter opens with his reflections on the love of God, 
as evidenced during the many years that had passed of 
his life. 

“There is one light, as I look back, which I see shining every 
where, brighter than the sun of my prosperity, and casting the 
rainbow of peace on every cloud of my adversity—and that is the 
light of God’s love. I cannot remember the hour, when I have seen 
it hidden, | Ob, that 1 had always honoured and loved it as became 
his child!—and even now when the infirmities of age are stealing upon 
me, and to the outward eye of man, nothing remains for me but 
toil and sorrow; even now tliat love is not withdrawn. It has 
. lighted up, as I may say, a torch of hope, which dissipates all the 
present clouds of earth, and scatters the thick darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death. He who was the guide of my 
youth, is the strength of my age. He who was my sun at the 
noon) of life, is my shield at its close, Why should I fear for the 
future, when thé past, though chequered with ill, is yet one con+ 
tinued testimony of divine faithfulness !” 
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What can be more delightful than the picture that is 
here presented to us? Old age, after the trials and trou- 
bles, the chances and changes of life, passing into the 
sleep of death, with a hope full of immortality ; the faith 
of the soul increasing as the body sinks under the 
weight of years, and the spirit putting forth new ener- 
gies, as those of nature gradually fade away. When 
we contemplate such a scene, we will be led to ask, 
whence the faith that thus sweetened the declining life 
of Jotham Anderson ?—and we find that he himself 
traces its strength and activity to his early childhood. 
It was the seed then cast on the waters, that was found 
after many days. He thus speaks of the mother, from 
whose lips he had learned the lessons of religion that 
sunk deep into his heart. 

“JT love to dwell on the memory of that honoured woman. My 
earliest recollection of her isin the act of teaching me to pray, 
when she, every eyening, took me on her knees, and clasping my 
little hands, made me repeat after her my childish petitions. Methinks 
I still see the beautiful expression of her maternal eye, and feel 
the kiss full of affection and piety, with which she closed the ser- 

“vice. At such times she would explain to me the purposes of prayer, 
and teach me to loye the good Being, who gave me father and 
mother, and made me happy. It was her practice also, to seize 
the moments, when my young heart was overflowing with cheerful - 
_ness and good will, to remind me of the Father above, and direct 
my gratitude to him. Thus his image became associated in my 
thoughts, with all that was gladsome and delightful, with every 
satisfaction, and every enjoyment. It was mingled with all my 
remembrances of maternal fondness, and the love of God grew 
upon the same branch with the love of my parents.” —__ 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to quot 
more at length from this portion of the book, as it con- 
tains such useful hints to parents and ministers, for 
instilling religious principles into the minds of children. 
If there be one study, which above all others, abounds 
in beauties to attract the attention, and win the heart 
of the child, it is religion—the knowledge of God, his 
wisdom, power and love, the great fountain of happi- 
ness from which streams are continually flowing to glad- 
den every heart; and yet, from the cold, formal, heart- 

less manner, in which it is commonly imparted—it is 
the study which, least of all, engages the attention, 
and captivates the affections of the young. How many 

parents are there, who speak to their children of their 

God and their Saviour, only on every returning Sab- 
bath, and then with such ceremony and gloom, that 
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attention is a labour instead of being apleasure. During 
the week, the words of a prayer may be muttered, 
which is neither felt nor understood, and thus they 
grow in the form, but without the spirit of godliness, 
with an aversion to the name, but a total ignorance of 
the feelings of religion. No wonder that children thus 
educated, afterwards become the prey of infidelity, or 
the sport of fanaticism. But it was not thus with 
Jotham Anderson. His religious principles were early 
instilled into his mind, they were enshrined in the 
deepest recesses of his heart, associated with the ten- 
derest recollections of a parent's fondness, and mingled 
with the holiest joys of his early days. Thus prepared, 
he went forth into the world protected by the shield of 
a rational faith. He had many trials to encounter, but 
he was at last more than conqueror over them all. 

His mother died when he was yet young, but his 
father, a country clergyman, bestowed much pains on 
his son, and superintended his education till he was 
ready for college. It was necessary for him then, as his 
father’s means were limited, to employ himself for some 
time in teaching, and he succeeded in procuring a situ- 
ation as teacher im a school at some distance. The 
neighbourhood in which he was now to reside, was 
overrun with Calvinism in all the enormity of its doc- 
trine, and rigour of its discipline. The bigotry and 
intolerance which that system of religion so frequently 
engenders, are most naturally described, while we have 
a striking view of its operation on the mind of Jotham. 
Struck with the sincerity and zeal of the people, yet 
shocked with the extravagance of their opinions, he 
was greatly perplexed. Many a sleepless night he spent 
pondering with himself on the matter, willing to believe, 
yet unable to do so—importuned and besought by 
heated zealots, yet shrinking from doctrines that con- 
tradicted nature, revelation, the love of God, and the 
teachings of his parents. At length he resolved again 
to ‘search the scriptures ;’ he diligently prosecuted the 
task, and rose from it, convinced and confirmed in the 
benevolent views which he had learned in his childhood. 

In progress of time he goes to college, where he 
becomes so much absorbed jin his scientific studies, as 
entirely to neglect his religious duties; but, in his 
desire for literary honours, by intensity of application 
he loses his health, and is brought nigh to the grave. 
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Weare sorry that we must pass over this part of his 
history, which is written with great power and pathos; 
but we hasten to his entrance on the ministry. The 
recollection of this, the most eventful part of his life, 
gives rise to the following reflections : 


“To a conscientious man, who feels the weight and responsibil- 
ity of the office, the exercises of that season are deep and trying. 
About to appear as the messenger of God’s word to the souls of 
men, to be the herald of eternal truths, to be a fellow-labourer 
with Christ in the work of human salyation, and the bearer of the 
prayers and intercessions of men, to the mercy-seat of heaven ; his 
spirit is oppressed and trembling, and ready to faint—for how can 
he discharge so various and awful vocations ? But then again when 
he considers the incalculable importance of the work, to which none 
other on earth is to be equalled ; when he thinks of the honour of 
bearing a part in it, the shame of drawing back, and the wide field 
for doing good, his spirits become animated, and he girds himself 
for the toil, with alacrity and zeal. It seems as it were but yester- 
day that I was passing through the alternation of hopes and fears, 
of exhilaration and despondency. I still see the chamber which 
I paced for hours, anxious and sleepless, night after night; and 
where I gradually gained resolution to begin the sacred work. 
Forty-seven years are past and gone, but it is fresh as the memory 
of to-day. Ihave in those years passed through many vicissitudes 

“of earthly lot, and hours of trouble have rolled over my heart, 
enough to obliterate from it every trace of that early anxiety. But 
it abides vividly in my memory, and the old man of seventy-two, 

feels over again, as he writes, all the solicitudes of the youth of 
twenty-five.” 

A. mid, thus impressed with the solemn duties of 
the sacred profession, was well fitted to undertake its 
labours, submit to its fatigues, bear with its anxieties 
and disappointments ,and reap the rewards of a success- 
ful ministry. We have a most touching account of his 
introduction into a parish, to which he had gone to 
preach for an aged minister. The picture which he 
draws of the old patriarch, speaking to him words of 
advice, or breathing the accents of prayer, and the 
death-bed scene, in which the power of the gospel to 
sanction the departing spirit, is so happily set forth, are 
among the most affecting in the book. He gives an 
instructive view of the christian minister’s experience, 
but we must be content to single out one example, that of 
Mr. Garstone, who took up his residence in the village. 
. “ He was educated in the most. rigid restraint, and imbued. dili- 
gently with the dogmas of the Assembly’s Catechism.) When he 
had grown to years of understanding, being of a strong mind, and 
peculiarly susceptible feelings, his reflections on the subject of reli- 
gion became earnest in the extreme, and occupied him day and 
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night. A fear of God rather dreadful than pleasant, as he expressed 
it, had always. oppressed him, and now made him miserable. The 
doctrines which he had Jearned in childhood, he now began to un- 
derstand, and reason upon, and apply to himself. He saw that, if 
they were true, he was condemned by his birth, to an eternal curse, 
which only the recreating grace of God could remove. And this 
grace was appointed to visit only a chosen few. Was he one of those 
chosen? Should he ever taste this grace? Or was he abandoned by 
the discriminating spirit of God, to his horrible destiny ? Beneath 
the agony of heart which this personal application of his creed 
produced, he struggled long and wretchedly. His misery, he told 
me, was indescribable. His life, for some months, was a burden of 
terror and torture.” 

Reflections such as these haunted his mind for a sea- 
son, but nature at length triumphed, and he rejected a 
religion, so opposed to every feeling of justice, and 
every principle of virtue; and who is there that on 
calm, sober, unprejudiced consideration, would not 
adopt a similar course? who is there, unbiassed by 
early habits, and uninfluenced by religious phrensy, 
that would not enter into the sentiment of John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and “ rather be- 
lieve the Bible untrue, than God unjust.” The reasoning 
of Mr. Garstone on this subject, is so concise and 
forcible, that we are constrained to quote the passage. 
In reply toa question from Mr. Anderson, as to his 
belief in the immortality of the soul, he says :— 

“I do believe in the immortality of the soul, and for this very 
reason I cannot believe in the christian religion. For how can I 
suppose, that immortal beings are formed by their creator, in a 
bondage so degrading and so hopeless, as that system teaches, from 
which only a small proportion of them can ever be rescued, and 
they, only by the sufferings and death of the Creator himself, in 
human form.” 

It is to be feared that. too many, taking the gospel 
on human authority, and mistaking the creed of erring 
men for scripture itself, are driven to deay that Saviour, 
whom, if they knew in the beauty and simplicity of 
truth, they would reverence and love. There is nothing 
in christianity, to stifle benevolence and justice in the 
heman heart, to veil Jehovah in the terrors of dark- 
ness, and condemn the great. majority of rational im- 
mortal beings, to everlasting death. On the contrary, 
it addresses itself to the best and noblest: feelings of 
our nature, crowns the Deity with light and with love, 
and offers free, unmerited, eternal salvation to all man- 


kind. Thus, presented by Mr. Anderson, to the mind 
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of Mr. Garstone, it won his soul, he was led again to 
peruse the word of God; and at length his doubts and 
fears were banished, and he was enabled to exclaim 
with devout and happy faith, “J believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

We have far exceeded the limits we had allowed 
ourselves for the review of this little work; we have 
omitted much of its excellence, on which we should 
have dwelt, but we trust thet enough has been written 
to show its worth, and recommend it to. the religious 
public. It contains profitable advice to parents, and 
important instruction for children ; it abounds in useful 
hints to ministers, and valuable information for their 
people. Its style is chaste and eloquent, yet so simple 
as to be read with ease and pleasure by children and 
servants ; and the cost isso extremely moderate, sixty 
closely printed pages for six-pence, that it is accessible 
to all. 

We are glad to learn, that it is to be succeeded by 
other tracts of a similar kind; and we trust, that the 
zeal ef the publisher will be rewarded by their general 
circulation. 

[To the foregoing Review from the pen of an esteemed friend 
and correspondent, the Editor would beg leave to add his cordial 
recommendation of the work, and the edition noticed above. The 
book ought to be in the house of every family attached to pure and 
rational religion: and no opportunity of procuring it is ever likely 
to occur, so favourable as the present. | 


i 
ON THE ATONEMENT, 
(Continued from p. 160, 

THosE advocates for the doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment, who hold that our Saviour’s sufferings atoned for 
the sins of all mankind, unintentionally represent the 
Deity as acting a part barbarously tyrannical. They 
represent him as first exacting from an individual, the 
full amount of that penalty, which the utmost rigour of 
retributive justice could have legally exacted from the 
entire human race; and yet not content with this ade- 
quate compensation, as afterwards extorting from myri- 
ads and myriads of mankind, a second payment of the 
same penalty : impelling them to satisfy over again by 
their personal and eternal torments, a demand which 
thasalready been satisfied by their substitute and Re- 
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deemer. If ample expiation for the offences of the whole 
world has actually been received, on what. principle of 
law, or equity, can another expiation be required, from 
offenders of any description whatever? If the trans- 
gressions of all Adam’s posterity have been answered 
for by their surety ; if the claim of divine justice has 
been cancelled, and the fury of divine wrath been appeas- 
ed by the blood shed on Mount Calvary, transgressors 
need have no fear of being, hereafter called to an account. 
The debt. has been discharged even to the uttermost 
farthing ; and, of course, the debtor cannot fairly be held 
any farther responsible. Such theologians, therefore, 
as maintain the universality of our Lord’s atonement in 
the Orthodox sense of that word, must also maintain, 
in order to be consistent, that there will be no future 
state of punition, (or corrective suffering )—no hell, no 
purgatory ;—for thus, and thus only, can their views of 
“satisfaction” be reconciled with either the goodness 
or the equity of the Most High. 

Calvinists, on the other hand, affirm that our Mediator 
took on him the guilt, and bore the punishment of the 
elect only ; and consequently, that none of those persons 
in whose stead he suffered, will be subjected to any pe- 
nal retribution hereafter. In this. particular respect, 
Calvinists are, no doubt, consistent; but, if we contem- 
plate their entire system, the frightful picture there 
presented of the Supreme Being will cause the blood to 
freeze in our veins. We are told in the 3d chapter of 
the Westminster Confession, that “by the decree of 
God, some men are predestined unto everlasting life ; 
and others fure-ordained unto everlasting death—that 
the men thus predestinated and fore-ordained are parti- 
cularly and unchangeably designed; and their number 
so certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased 
or diminished.” We are told, that “those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foun- 
dation of the world was laid, * * * * * * hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, * * * without any 
foresight of their faith or good works, or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the creature moving 
him thereunto ; and all to the praise of his glorious grace.” 
Weare farther told, that “the rest of mankind, God 
was pleased, * * * for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by; and to ordain them to 
sovereign wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glori- 
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ous justice.” We are elsewhere told, “that God did, 
from all eternity, decree to justify the elect from their 
sins; and that in the fulness of time Christ died for 
them” —“ Others not elected * * * cannot be saved; 
much less can men not professing the Christian religion 
be'saved in any other way whatsoever, be they ever so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of na- 
ture; * * * and to assert that they may, is very perni- 
cious, and to be detested.” 

Does it not appear, from the foregoing extracts, that 
‘the glory,” and of course the happiness of our Heaven- 
ly Father, would have been incomplete, had not count- 
Jess myriads of his children been inevitably subjected, (as 
the Confession elsewhere states) “to grievous torments 
in souland body, without intermission, in hell-fire for 
ever?” Observe the almost redundant luxuriancy of 
these expressions ; observe the glow of animation by 
which they were evidently dictated. The authors seem 
to have contemplated with Satanic exultation the inter- 
minable tortures of their fellow-men; and a theme so 
agreeable and inspiring, naturally prompted a copious 
enumeration of descriptive particulars ! 

The ancient and modern Confessors of the Calvinistic 
faith assure us, that the individuals predestinated unto 
life, were “‘ chosen without any foresight of their faith or 
good works.” This being the case, does it not follow, 
by fair inference, that those fore-ordained unto death, 
were doomed to that awful fate, without the slightest 
reference to their want of those qualifications, “or to any 
other thing in them,” the doomster thereunto moving ? 
Does it not follow by fair inference, that the damnation 
of the non-elected was decreed from the same capricious 
motive, and on the same chance-medley principle, which 
led to the salvation of the fortunate few ?* 


* Burns has thus graphically portrayed the doctrine of election : 


“Othou, * * * * * + * 
Who, as it pleases best thysell, 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell, 
For thine ain glory, 
And no for eny guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee 


For this and similar exposures of fanaticism, the unfortunate poet 
of Ayrshire has been denounced as “ Scotland’s curse,”’ by a reve- 
rend gentleman once honoured with the appellation of Jolin Knox, 
the second. Butalas! how times have changed! This formerly 
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In fact it is not merely intimated, but plainly and ex- 
pressly declared in the Westminster Confession, “ that 
for the praise of his glorious justice, and for the glory 
of his sovereign power over his creatures, God was pleas- 
ed to ordain some of them to dishononr and wrath.” 
These are the reasons assigned for a decree so dreadful. 
The Almighty predestined the great mass of maykind 
to torments, inconceivable in degree, and everlasting in 
duration, that he might thus have an opportunity of 
manifesting his power to inflict those torments. He 
consigned them to oblivion, just to shew that he could 
do it. He placed them under a necessity of transgress- 
ing, that he might create an occasion to display his jus- 
tice in punishing them for those very transgressions, 
which he himself had previously taken care to render 
unavoidable. If this is justice, let Caligula be canoniz- 
ed. Let Moloch be adored. The most detestable tyrant 
that ever disgraced human nature, would have recoiled 
‘from the perpetration of cruelty so reckless and gratui- 
tous. The being capable of acting in the manner sup- 
posed cannot be the same with him who delighteth in 


— 


lauded individual, on whose shoulders the mantle of him “ who ne- 
ver feared the face of clay,” was supposed to have fallen, has since 
become the fawning parasite of that prelatical church, an alliance 
with which the unbending reformer would haye died sooner than 
have proposed ! 

1 am tempted to present the reader with another homely but faith - 
ful synopsis of Calvinism—a synopsis which strikingly exhibits the 
incongruity of that system, in combining our obligation to perform 
good works, with our total inability to perform them, and their use- 
lessness, nay, sifulness, when performed by us ‘‘ unregenerate men.” 
(See West. Conf, ch. 16, sect. 7th.) 


“ We must be good, 
Yet we can’t be good, 
And if we could be good, 
*Twould do us no good.” 


Who can deny the correctness of this delineation? The 
Orthodox exclaim against us, for ridiculing them and their pe- 
culiar opinions. —But if an opinion be so preposterously absurd, 
that the bare statement of it provokes a smile, on whom ought 
blame to rest ? Ininy judgment one of the surest ways to avoid 
ridicule, is to refrain from saying or doing ridiculous things. If we 
occasionally indulge in aharmless laugh at the expense of our op- 
ponents, they very gravely and deliberately consign us to perdition. 
Let any one judge whether we orthey havethe greater cause of com- 


plaint. I cannot help thinking that ours is rather the harder case of 
the two. ” 
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mercy, and whose loveliest name is love. No, instead 
of delighting in mercy, the character depicted delighteth 
in misery—is gratified and glorified by the perdition of 
his own hapless and helpless offspring. Surely this is 
not the one God and Father of all, but some malignant 
usurper, whom gloomy superstition has seated on. his 
throne—some fiend who would depopulate heaven in 
order to crowd hell. Let Calvinists now boast, if they 
will, that they have avoided that slough of difficulty and 
perplexity, into which their brethren who maintain the 
universality of vicarious satisfaction have unconsciously 
plunged. Their own scheme of particular redemption 
is, if possible, still more incompatible with the rectitude 
of the divine administration. Some of their most emi- 
nent writers affirm that a single drop of the Saviour’s 
blood would have been sufficient to make ample atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world. That. precious 
blood was shed in copious streams on Mount Calvary, 
yet its saving efficacy, instead of being allowed to ex- 
tend unto all men, as it would naturally have done, ‘was 
arbitrarily and capriciously confined to a few individuals 
who, when selected as favourites, were not more desery- 
ing than their death-doomed fellow-creatures. 


Note on the Duration of Future Punishment, 


So far as I am competent to judge, the Arminian 
who maintains the absolute eternity of future punish- 
ments, involves himself in results hardly less embarrass- 
ing than those which the Calvinist unshrinkingly con- 
templates. If millions, and millions of millions, are, 
after all, to perish everlastingly, it makes, in my opi- 
nion, but little substantial difference, whether an omni- 
scient and omnipotent Being has decreed or merely per- 
mitted the heart-sickening catastrophe. If he foresaw, 
and had power to avert the interminable misery of a 
large proportion of his offspring, may not that misery 
be considered as virtually fore-ordained? Jn regard to 
his wretched creatures, the practical consequences are 
in either case exactly the same. Were it not a solecism, 
I would say, that existence was forced on them—that 
no alternative was vouchsafed. Had they, like Adam, 
been formed. at first with intellectual faculties matured, 
and had a knowledge of their eventual ruin been imme- 
diately communicated to them, would not annihilation 
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have been supplicated asa boon? Their creation was an 
act perfectly optional on the part of the Almighty, and 
would it not have been kinder of him to refrain from 
bringing them into being, than to launch them into a 
life which he knew would ultimately terminate in a fate 
so deplorably dreadful? In truth the Deity’s dealings 
with his creatures cannot be satisfactorily vindicated, 
except on the ground that, by a severe but salutary.course 
of discipline, the wicked will hereafter be reclaimed 
from sin, and consequently released from suffering ; 
and that all will ultimately be well, under the govern- 
ment of a God who delights in promoting. virtue and 
happiness. The Universalist is the only person who can 
silence the Calvinist. It would not be difficult to show, 
that the doctrine of a full and final restoration is con- 
formable to scripture as well as to reason; and that so: 
far from being adverse, it is highly conducive to holiness 
of life. The same principle which has, I believe, been 

ractically verified in almost every human’ government 
holds equally good under the divine. A lesser punish- 
ment, which it is known, will be strictly and rigidly 
' inflicted, has far more effect in preventing the commis- 
sion of crimes, than one, from the excessive cruelty of 
which the feelings of our nature involuntarily recoil. 
Laws written with blood are always more or less ino- 
perative. When the penalty denounced, or supposed 
to be denounced, is beyond all proportion to the offence, 
a secret persuasion is almost unavoidably excited, that 
the menace has been held forth merely to terrify, and 
was never intended to be actually enforced. That all the 
sins which it is possible for a frail mortal to commit 
during the few years of his existence upon earth, can 
deserve endless misery, or that they will be visited with 
endless misery by him who remembers that we are dust, 
is a doctrine so repugnant to every moral sentiment im- 
planted in the human breast, that doubts of its truth, 
or rather hopes of its falsehood, must occasionally be 
felt by every reflecting individual. According to the 
popular creed, all the descendants of Adam will here- 
after be divided into two classes, one of. which will be 
unspeakably and eternally wretched—the other unspeak- 
ably and eternally blessed. Between the two classes 
thus widely separated, no intermediate shades of distine=: 
tion, no connecting gradations, either of character or of 
destiny, are supposed to exist. He who escapes the con- 
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demnation of the former will be received into all the ful- 
ness of joy reserved for the latter. But does this incal- 
calable inequality as to future condition, at all corres- 
pond with the real comparative merits and demerits of 
mankind ? » Are the least deserving of those who shall 
be everlastingly rewarded, and the least undeserving 
of those who shall be everlastingly punished, divided 
from each other by such an immeasurable distance in 
point of spiritual qualifications, as to justify this immea- 
surable difference in their respective dooms? By no 
means.—Let the alleged line of discrimination be drawn 
where it may—let it cut across the ranks of the arrayed 
human race, as much to the right hand, or as much to 
the left hand as you please, still the religious disparity 
between the individuals nearest to it on one side, and 
the individuals nearest to it on the other, must be ver 
inconsiderable indeed. From the lowest depth of de- 
pravity into which mortal man ever sunk, up to the lofti- 
est summit of excellence which mortal man ever attain- 
ed, there is an ascent so gradual as to be nearly imper- 
ceptible ; and at what stage on this acclivity is the dread 
barrier to be erected, all who are above which shall be 
deemed worthy of boundless and never-ending feli- 
city, and all who are below which shall be condemned 
on a principle of even-handed retribution, “to grievous 
torments both in soul and body, without intermission, 
in-hell-fire for ever?” No such site will ever be point- 
ed out. 
If we form a moral estimate of the Christian world, 
it will probably appear, that a great majority of its con- 
stituents are persons who maintain a kind of mediocrity 
between virtue and vice ; who, though far from being so 
good as the best of their fellow-men, are far, neverthe- 
less, from being so bad as the worst. An individual of 
this description, whilst he is conscious of many imper- 
fections and faults, is also conscious of possessing some 
amiable and estimable qualities; and let his theoretical 
creed be what it may, let clerical declaimers expatiate 
on eternal burnings in language the most terrific that 
diseased imagination can suggest, still, there is something 
within, which tells him, that he, and such as he,—men 
who, with all their failings, are useful members of socie- 
ty,are beloved, and often respected by their acquain- 
tances ;—are kind husbands, affectionate parents, and 
dutiful sons—there is something within which tells him, 
U 
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that characters of this kind do not deserve the horrible 
fate denounced by Calvinism against» transgressors of 
every grade. The more glowing the colours in which 
the fiery furnace and its sulphureous gleams are depict- 
ed, the more convinced does he feel, that to so fearful 
a place of torment he cannot without injustice be eter- 
nally consigned. An innate sense of equity will.not al- 
low him seriously to believe,, that the errors and follies 
of a life which has never been stained with gross or fla- 
gitious turpitude, will subject a feeble child of mortality 
to eternal perdition.—Such a monstrous calumny on the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of the Deity, being thus 
repudiated, and very properly repudiated, what is the 
alternative which Orthodoxy presents to him? She 
holds forth the flattering prospect of absolute impunity, 
of tetal exemption from every species of suffering.| If 
endless woe is not to be his portion, (and his heart tells 
him that it will not,) the creed in which he has been edu- 
cated, and the preachers whom he is accustomed, to 
hear, lead him to expect, that so soon as he shall have 
laid aside the garment of mortality, he will be imme- 
diately enrobed with celestial splendour, and ushered 
into the mansions of eternal bliss. At all events, he has 
been taught to imagine, that he will enter at once.on 
such a portion of felicity as is fully sufficient to satisfy 
his spiritual ambition. A most powerful) incentive to 
moral and religious improvement, is thus completely su- 
perseded. Lulled by the delusive hope of immunity 
from all corrective retribution, he sets his mind at ease, 
pursues without much compunction, his usual course of 
living, and makes no serious or effectual endeavours to 
wean himself from the sin ihat doth most easily beset him. 
Whereas, were he thoroughly convinced, that the greater 
his present advances in holiness, the higher will be his 
future advancement in happiness,—were he convinced, 
that the more and the longer he transgresses, here; the 
more and the longer will he suffer hereafter,—that, whilst 
he continues to be wicked, he cannot be otherwise than 
wretched, and that either in this world or the next, the 
lusts of the flesh must be rooted out of his soul,—were 
he convinced of these truths, is it not reasonable to pre- 
sume, that he would be stimulated to act a wiser: and 
more praiseworthy part? So far then is the doctrine of 
ultimate universal restoration from leading to licentious- 
ness, that it operates as a Most powerful dissuasive from 
all ungodliness. 
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» If we are warranted» in believing that God is love, 
and Scripture declares him to beso, he never can be- 
come'the relentless tormentor of any of his creatures ; 
never can have brought:any of them into existence, fore- 
seeing, as he must have done, that ruin inevitable is to 
be their woeful inheritance. If we are warranted in 
believing that God is just, he will not inflict eternal per- 
dition for temporary offences. Let any one think for a 
moment, on the awfulness of the destiny, which eternal 
perdition imports. These words, and others tantamount 
in meaning, are so familiar to the lips, and so frequently 
and flippantly used in the hearing of a certain descrip- 
tion of christians, that the horrible extent of their signi- 
fication is in a great measure unfelt. Those people are 
so habituated to speak of hell, and the bottomless pit, 
and that unquenchable fire, the smoke of which ascend- 
eth forever, that they speak of them with a pathetic 
coolness and composure—Even delicate females—females 
whose bosoms would heave with sympathetic . sorrow, 
and whose eyes would overflow with tears of tender 
‘sensibility, on reading a tale of imaginary distress, can 
‘so completely unsex themselves as to gloat. with seem- 
ing complacency on that liquid lake of burning brim- 
stone, to the interminable <ortures of which they calmly 
and unhesitatingly consign an incalculable majority of 
the ‘human race; ard amongst them such of their own 
nearest and dearest relatives as happen. to differ from 
themselves on some speculative points of dogmatic the- 
ology. Imagination has been urged to the widest.and 
wildest flights for the purpose of bringing home suffi- 
‘ciently frightful representations of the never-ending tor- 
tures reserved for countless millions of creatures formed 
‘in theimage of their Maker. One of these illustrative 
representations, I recollect; though, whether it was an 
original picture or a copy, memory does not enable me 
to say; but right-well do I remember the sleepless hours 
which the impression made by it on my youthful feelings, 
‘caused me pass’on the couch devoted to repose—“ Look” 
said my well-meaning but ill-judging monitor, “look at 
that large’ and lofty mountain—suppose that a. single 
minute particle of the sand composing it, were to be 
warried ‘away by some small bird, once and only once in 
la thousand years—that pile of earth, immense as it is, 
avould;»in the ‘revolutions of innumerable. ages, be ex- 
shausted:;. yet, even ‘then, the unendurable torments of 
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the reprobate would be barely beginning!” Such dread- 
fully shocking representations defeat the object for which 
they are adduced. The question forcibly obtrudes, can 
these things be under the government of one who pitieth 
his creatures even as a father pitieth his children? Would 
the most obdurate earthly parent, act in this manner to 
the most profligate of his offspring? In saying that Cal- 
vinism makes the Father of mercies a Moloch, I uselan- 
guage by no means too strong. That frightful theology 
tells us, that before the worlds were, the Almighty 
made an eternal and immutable decree, totally irrespee- 
tive of the merits or demerits of those whom he after- 
wards brought into being,—according to which decree 
some of those creatures were ordained for eternal happi- 
ness ; but all the rest, consisting of myriads, which not 
the stars of heaven, nor the sands on the sea-shore, nor 
the drops of falling rain, nor the blades of grass which 
deck with verdure the plains, can equal in number,—are 
doomed to unavoidable and irremediable wretchedness. 
Can this be true? The heart and the soul cry out, No, 
no, no. The doctrine is disproved by its own extrava- 
gance. In vain does the Calvinist urge that sins com- 
mitted against an infinite Being, assume an infinite ma- 
lignity, and consequently merit an infinite punishment. 
Without waiting to expose the absurdity of supposing 
that evil doers are to be requited, not according to the 
extent of their criminality, but according to the rank of 
the superior against whom they offend, I would merely 
observe, that as all transgressions are acts of disobedi- 
ence to the same omnipotent Ruler, it would follow on 
the principle laid down, that all transgressionsare equal- 
ly heinous, and ought of course to be equally punished. 
The former of these positions is contrary to fact, and 
the latter is contrary both to equity and scripture. 
Christ himself hath told us, that some shall hereafter be 
beaten with many stripes, and some with few ; and that 
in the day of judgment it will be more tolerable for 
certain persons, than for others who shall receive a great- 
er condemnation. Indeed this must necessarily be the 
case, if men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The point now in question has also been consentiently 
decided by an authority not much inferior, in the opi- 
nion of Calvinists, to that which has just been adduced. 
“ Some sins, in themselves,” say the Westminster © Di- 
vines, “and by reason of several aggravations, are more 
heinous in the sight of God than others.” 
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' The sufferings to which even the worst of men shall 
in a future state be subjected are to be considered as 
merely remedial, and will ultimately terminate in uni- 
versal purification from depravity; and the predomi- 
nance of righteousness, and peace, and happiness, 
throughout the whole rational creation of God. |The 
misery invariably produced by sin, answers the same 
beneficial purpose in the moral world, which the. pain 
occasioned by hunger accomplishes in the animal. In 
the ordinary course of things, we have frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing, that the evils which men experi- 
ence from the indulgence of bad passions, or irregular 
propensities, are providentially rendered conducive to 
the reformation of their manners. ‘ The sinner’s own 
devices are made to reprove him, and his back-slidings 
to correct him.” This being the effect which suffering 
has on some offenders at present, why may it not here- 
after produce the same salutary effect on offenders in 
general? Is it not extremely probable that such will 
be the case? 

This. world is_aschool of moral discipline and im- 
provement, and in such a preparatory state, the partial 
prevalence even of vice would seem to be requisite for 
the production and exercise of some of the best dispo- 
sitions of the human heart, and some of the noblest 
graces of the christian character. Were there no. bad 
mien in society to molest, and injure, and persecute, and 
calumniate the good—the latter would, no doubt, be in- 
nocent, and harmless, but they would have no opportu- 
nity of practising patience or forgiveness, magnanimity 
or fortitude. The mildness of the meek could not pos- 
sibly be discovered, were it not for the violence of the 
passionate, and the haughtiness of the proud. The he- 
roic devotion ef the martyr could never have shone forth, 
had it not been for the cruelty and intolerance of the 
narrow-minded bigot. In fact, were there no vices a- 
mongst men, one half of their virtues, and not the least 
illustrious half, would neither have a place nor a name, 
Amongst creatures so imperfect as we are at present, 
the amiable disposition which is never called into exer- 
cise, is in danger of being extinguished. It is, there- 
fore, expedient, that the Bethseda of life should not 
always remain still; were the pool not occasionally 
troubled, it would almost inevitably become putrid and 
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To the restitutionist, the existence of evil is no longer 
a perplexity. He can perceive how evil is ultimately 
made conducive to good—good, not to a few favourites 
capriciously selected, but to the whole multitudinous 
family of man. That disciplinarian education of his 
children, which God has commenced in this world, he 
will gradually bring to a consummation in the next, and 
they shall all be finally virtuous and happy. - The doc- 
trine of universal salvation, is soothing to every feeling 
and affectionate heart. .. It throws a cheering and glori- 
ous light on some dispensations of the Deity, which 
would otherwise be dark, and dismal, and comfortless. 
The promptings of nature, the yearnings of the human 
bosom, the benevolent character of our heavenly Father, 
and the general strain and tenor of Revelation, ‘all har- 
‘moniously concur in recommending this gloom-dispelling 
doctrine to our unhesitating adoption. ask 
Those who maintain. the opposite opinion. rest the 
weight of their argument onthe words which in: our 
English Bibles, are translated “ for ever,” eternal,” “ ever- 
lasting,’ &c. aud are frequently used to designate the 
time during which future punishment, or rather future 
correction, is to last. But it is universally allowed, that 
in the original language, as well as in our own, these 
and similar expressions do not always denote eternity 
of existence, in the strict sense of the phrase ; but merely 
indefinite duration—a duration, the extent of which is 
not precisely specified. In Scripture they are frequently 
applied to persons, and things, which either have come, 
or, which assuredly will come to an end. Thus. the 
earth is said to be “established for ever, to abide for 
ever,” and to be “ irremovable for ever,” though we all 
know that an era will arrive, when the earth and the 
heavens will both be no more. The land of Canaan was 
given to the children of Israel, as an “ everlasting pos- 
session,” and “an inheritance for ever.’ Jerusalem is 
called the everlasting city. We read of everlasting 
doors, hills and mountains. The descendants of Aaron 
are repeatedly described as an “ everlasting priesthood.” 
Iu the Old Testament it is declared, that.a certain fire 
“shall for ever be burning—that it never shall go out’;” 
yet the fire alluded to has long since been extinguished. 
It is said in the New Testament, to be sure, that in hell 
the worm. died not, and the fire is not quenched. »Bevit 
obseryed, however, that a particular place is here ex- 
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pressly mentioned, and the meaning evidently is, that 
the wicked will be miserable ‘so long as they remain in 
that: place, but it by no means follows, that they are to 
be kept there to all eternity. It is also said, that the 
sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, either 
in this world; or in that which is tocome. At first view 

‘this declaration does certainly appear to convey the idea 
of endless duration ; but if we reflect for a moment on 
the ‘general intenseness of Scripture phraseology, we 
shall be satisfied that it does not. No one, 1 presume, 
thinks it absolutely impossible for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; or for those who have been 
long accustomed to do evil, to learn to do well. Yet if 
only the literal meaning of language be regarded, both 
these things are positively affirmed in the Gospel. Let 
due allowance, then, be made for the ardent and hyper- 
bolical modes of expression which pervade the whole 
Bible, and candour will constrain us to admit that the 
words above quoted prove not the eternal perdition of 
persons guilty of blaspheming the Holy Spirit, but 
merely that they shall be doomed to penal retribution 
here, and hereafter. Not that their punishment shall 
be everlasting, but that the merited extent of punish- 
ment shall be fully inflicted. 

The most plausible objection to the doctrine now 
maintained, is derived from that portion of Scripture 
which deelares, that “the wicked shall go aw. 7 into 
everlasting punishment, and the righteous into e. rnal 
life.” From this it has been argued, and argued with 
apparently considerable force, that as the self-same term 
which is here employed to denote the endurance of the 
happiness of the good, is also employed in the self-same 
sentence to denote the endurance of the misery allotted to 
the bad, it must have the same meaning in each of the two 
eases; and, as the blessedness of the former will confess- 
edly be endless, the wretchedness of the latter must be 
endless also. 

I have already stated, and shewn, that the original 
phrase, which in the passage before us is indiscrimi- 
nately translated “ eternal and everlasting,” sometimes 
denotes perpetual, and sometimes limited duration ; and 
of course its exact import must always be determined, 
by the connexion in which it happens to stand, and the 
nature of the person or subject to which it refers. Its 
application, therefore, in the verse now commented on, 
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first to the punishment of the disobedient, and afterwards 
to the felicity of the faithful, affords no proof that the 
different destinies of those two classes will be of equal 
continuance. The principles of common equity—the 
dictates of common sense—the attributes of God, and the 
general spirit and bearing of other portions of Scripture, _ 
warrant us in concluding, that “aionion,” the Greek 
term in question, has not the same signification when 
used with regard to future suffering, which it has when 
used with regard to future happiness. If the Supreme 
Being is just and merciful, he will be sparing in dealing 
out the former, and generous, bountiful and plenteous 
in dispensing the latter. The alleged incongruity of 
supposing that the epithet “ everlasting” should be diffe- 
rently interpreted when occurring twice in the same sen-~ 
tence, furnishes no ground of objection. To bring for- 
ward this circumstance as an argument, is to assume 
that the sacred historians paid ascrupulous and pedantic 
attention to verbal accuracy of expression, which the 
general style of their writings proves they did not. They 
were disciples, not of Priscian, but of Christ—not scho- 
lastic grammarians, but narrators of truth; and gave 
utterance to the promptings of the spirit in such language 
as unlearned men of plain common sense, would naturally 
employ. Several instances might be adduced from the 
Bible, not merely of other words, but of this very word 
“aionios,” having different meanings when occurring 
twice in the same verse. After descanting on the tre- 
mendous majesty of Jehovah, the prophet Habakkuk 
says, “the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow; but his ways are everlasting.” 
In the first clause of this quotation, the phrase ‘ ever- 
lasting’? cannot denote absolute eternity of continuance ; 
for mountains, hills, and valleys will all pass away. In 
the last clause, it must unquestionably be understood 
to designate endless duration, for God is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. With him is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. And be it remarked 
and remembered, that in this passage of Scripture, the 
adjective “ everlasting” has significations thus widely 
dissimilar, when applied to substantives as directly, 
and immediately contrasted with each other, ‘as are 
the blessedness of the righteous, and the misery of the 
wicked in the judicial sentence’ to be pronouced by our 
Lord. In truth, to rest a doctrine of such fearful magni- 
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tude as that ofeternal perdition, on the philological precise- 
ness, the punctilious lexicographical nicety of the fisher- 
men and tentmakers of Galilee, seems to me as vain an un- 
dertaking as it would be to suspend, or think of suspend- 
ing the Andes in liquid air, by a thread drawn from the 
gossamer’s tiny texture. 

For two other instances of discrepant meanings being 
attached to the epithet “ aionios,” when occurring often- 
er than once in the same passage, See Rom. xvi. 25, 26, 
and Titus i.2. I refer to the original Greek—the ren- 
dering of the term has been unnecessarily varied by 
King James’s translators. 

This important subject cannot here be adequately 
discussed, I have been led into the foregoing unpreme- 
ditated and desultory remarks, by a wish to obviate the 
force of some retaliative arguments advanced by the 
Calvinistic advocates of vicarious satisfaction; and 
which, according to my judgment, no Arminian, who 
believes in the eternity of future punishments, can ef- 
fectually repel. 

‘Such are some of “ the glorious and everlasting doc- 
trines of the “ Westminster Confession of Faith.” 

SiemaA. 
(To be Continued. ) 


nt -- 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from the Session-Book of the First Presbyterian 

Congregation, of Larne. 

Peruaprs, in the absence of more important matter, the 
following extract may not be displeasing to our readers. 
—To those who are obliged by duty to take part in the 
religious controversy of the day, it may be interesting 
to find that the questions which now so much occupy the 
public mind, were, upwards of one hundred years ago, 
agitated in the North of Ireland; and to the members 
of that particular Congregation, a portion of whose 
Records is now made public, it may be agreeable to 
read, that the liberality, by which as a Christian Soci- 
ety, they stand distinguished, is not the growth of 
yesterday; but that more than a century has passed 
away, ‘since first their forefathers and predecessors “ dis- 
coursd: of privat. judgmt.” 
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“ Novr., 30, 1733. The Sess. met for prayr., and came 
to consider of the great omission of that duty, yt. tho- 
it had been for some time after Mr. Clugston’s settlemt. 
observed, yet had been for above one year by-past wholy 
neglected.—Resolved to meet once in every fortnight 
for time to come.—Resolved, also, yt. they wd. begin 
and end wt. prayr., and spend the interval in conference, 
which mt. tend to their knowledge and edification ; and 
that any of the members that should happen to be ab- 
sent from any of these meetings should be obligd. to give 
in their reasons for ye. same next Sabbath, or undergoe 
a reprimand.—Concludd. wt. prayr. 

“ Dec. 13. Ye. Sess. met and observd. ye. Resolution 
above said—discoursd. of privat. judgmt.; of a Haritek 
and ye. Trinity—Concludd. wt. prayr. 

«“ Dec. 28. They met, and after prayr. discorsd. of ye. 
covenant of grace; of ye. imputation of Christ’s Righ- 
teousness ; and whether a person was obligd. to believe 
any thing as an article of ye. Christian faith, which he 
could not understand ; and lastly, of ye. imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to ali his posterity—Concludd wt. 
prayr. 

1733—4. . 

“Jan. 10. Only a few of ye. Sess. wt. Curispondts. 
(viz. Mr. Workman and Mr. Jas. Smith) met, and after 
prayr. they talked of ye. way ye. Westminster Confes- 
sion speaks of ye. union of ye. two natures in Christ, in 
ye. 8thchap. 2dly. of ye. Gospel prohibition of eating 
blood; 3dly, of prayr., to whome and for whome; 4ly, 
of Sinods and their power ; 5ly, of ye. miserys. ye. fall 
brought upon mankind, and whether they were fairly 
describd. by ye. Confession thereof to all mankind, and 
whether that was a damning sin in infants.—Concludd. 
wt. prayr. 

“ Jan. 31. The Sess. met, and after prayr. conferd on 
several things but ye. minister Mr. C. being absent, did 
not goe so thoroughly as they might on some points; 
only talkd. of ye. first chapr. of ye. Westminster Con- 
fessn, concerning ye. light of Nature leaving men inex- 
cusable, and yet not being suffict. &c. &c. also of Christ, 
that there is no other name given among men by which 
we can be saved, and ye. meaning of ye. text; also ye: 
promises made by Christ of ye. signs. yt. shd. follow 
believing on him, how that appeared; and of a man’s 
believing anything as an article of faith, merely because 
another person believed it—concludd wt. prayr. 
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‘Feb. 14. Part. of ye. Sess. met for prayr, and confe- 
rence, and also for accounting wt. their minister: but 
John Finley, [Session Clerk] not being there till near 
ye. latter end, had no knowledge of what passt.—Con- 
cludd. wt. prayr. 

“ Feb, 28.. Some members of ye. Sess. met, but John 
Finley did not goe. 

«. * March 14, They did not meet. 

« April. 4. Some of ye members of ye. Sess, met, but 
John Finley absent,—and after this.time they observd. 
no more such meetings.” 


; LADY HEWLEY CASE, 

Tuis important case was partly heard on appeal by Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, assisted by two Judges who seemed by com- 
mon consent to be considered very suitable persons for the pure 
pose ;—Dbut on the breaking up of the Melbourne Administration, the 
relators refused to allow the cause to continue to be heard by consent 
by the then Ex-Chancellor and his assistants. In this refusal it 
seemed to us they were right. We confess we do not see how either 
party, acting not for themselves but on behalf of large bodies of 
beneficiaries, could have arranged the creation of a voluntary tribu- 
nal to make an gward on a matter not affecting the personal rights 
of the litigant parties, but involving the interests of those who were 
not and could not be consulted. It seems to us difficult to conceive 
how any Judges, when divested of their judicial authority, and 
therefore become mere private individuals, ought to undertake such 
an.office in a case of the sort, or how effect could properly be given 
to their decision if they did. _ We are told the plan in these cases 
is for the succeeding Judge, by consent, to adopt and sign the extra- 
judicial sentence put into his mouth; but our doubt still remains 
how that Judge can for a moment conceive himself justified to his 
country and his conscience in adopting the dictation or consent of any 
one in cases not strictly personal ; much less where he would then be 
deciding on the rights and interests of whole classes, as in the instance 
of a public charity. 

“On the appointment of Lord Lyndhurst, therefore, the matter 
was to be re-argued, and it was supposed that at least the information 
and experience acquired by the assistants of his predecessor would 
have been turned to account, However, for some reason not easily 
understood, two new judges were called in upon this occasion. 

The case, which began early in the year, once again broke off by 
the departure of these two Judges for their circuit, Some singular 
inadvertence or miscalculation on the part of the Bench seems to 
pervade the bearings of this unfortunate cause; for why (any one 
will naturally ask) is such a cause begun when it may be at once 
seen that it cannot be proceeded in to an end? and why are Judges 
selected who, it is known beforehand, must, by their immediate de- 
parture, break up the sitting ? 
~ By the time appointed for the rerassembling of the Court a second 
change’ of administration in fact had taken place—Lord Lyndhurst 
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had gone the way of his predecessor ; and one would have expected 
that under similar circumstances a like course would have been pur- 
sued, as in the former case, for similar reasons. 

However, it was determined to proceed by consent in this in- 
stance. In our view of the case, the parties (as we have already 
observed, and as appeared to be conceded on the former occasion) 
had no right to form.such an arrangement; and if so, it follows that 
the Court did and will do wrong in giving effect to proceedings 
entered into by parties wholly incompetent, as we conceive, to erect 
a voluntary tribunal for the determination of the rights of others. 

In other respects we fear the argument on this occasion will give 
any thing but public satisfaction, Every one knows that a Chancel- 
lor’s mind, in a season of political change, can be little in the mood 
for the patient discussion of a subject to him tedious and uninter- 
esting. On the present occasion, moreover, it unfortunately happened 
that one of the Judges was singularly impatient. He appeared not 
sufficiently to bear in mind that though much of what had to be 
detailed was familiar to him, as a scion of an old dissenting stock, 
and might therefore to him seem as mere ‘“‘ household words,”’ yet 
that his brethren had not had equal means of previous intimacy 
with the topics addressed'to him. We must attribute it to this in- 
advertence that the trustees’ leading counsel was throughout sub- 
jected to so much perpetual interruption as hardly tobe able to pur- 
sue his argument. 

The defendants’ leader, Sir C. Pepys, had left the Bar for the 
Bench; Sir C. Wetherell was out of town ; Mr, Cooper absented him- 
self, with what justification we know not ; and in fact only two counsel 
were heard for the defendants in reply to the relators’ three ; an ar- 
rangement having been at last made that the relators should waive 
their right of reply, on the trustees agreeing to end the argument with 
the speech of their second counsel. It appears to us that, under the 
circumstances, this was at the time the best thing to be done; though 
it bears strong evidence on the face of it that all parties felt they 
were in a false and inefficient position, and that, for some reason or 
another, a full hearing was out of the question and not likely to give 
either party any further advantage. We fear that it will also have 
the effect of rendering all that has been done nugatory, so far as 
regards any satisfactory settlement of the question, though it may 
have a very unfortunate effect in prejudicing the final result, Ex- 
pense, we believe, will not have been saved by it. On the contrary, 
on whichever side a decision turns, after such a hearing, the unsuc- 
cessful party will, we have no doubt, find itself driven by public 
opinion to enter upon a more expensive appeal to the superior tri- 
bunal ; and we cannot help thinking that the best thing which could 
happen for all parties would be that some of those beneficially inter- 
ested on one side or the other should memorialize the present oceu- 
pants of the judicial Bench in Chancery, protesting against their 
giving effect to the three extra-judicial functionaries, and should 
thereby enforce—as it appears to us such a proceeding must do—a 
mature, patient and well-considered argument of a question far too 
important to be dealt with in this way, 
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“No. VI. ; JULY, 1835. Vou. VI. 


VERACITY. 


. Tru has been divided into metaphysical and moral.* 
Metaphysical or philosophical truth is an agreement 
’ between our assertions or opinions and the nature of 
things—moral truth, an agreement between our words 
and our sentiments. If I say, that the moon is as large 
as the sun, believing this to be the case, Lam not guilty 
of a breach of, moral truth, although the proposition is 
philosophically false, because I_ say what | think :—but 
if I said, that the sun,was much larger than the moon, 
believing them to ,be of,the same size, the assertion 
would be morally false, though philosophically true, 
because it contradicted my real opinion. Moral truth, 
then, is only another expression for Veracity.. The 
contrary of philosophical truth is error ; but the opposite 
to Veracity is lying. The essence, therefore, of Veracity 
consists in speaking as we think; and the essence of a 
lie consists in an intention to deceive. One may be 
misled and deceived by a philosophical untruth, as well 
as by a moral falsehood ; but if there be no intention to 
deceive, the speaker is not chargeable with a lie. 
These are the first rudiments or elements of our duty; 
‘ but St. Paul requires more: “Speak the truth, and 
speak it in love.” This distinction intimates some modi- 
© fieations of the virtue of Veracity, which I shall en- 
“deavour to explain. 
~ 1, “ Speak the truth.” All men are inclined by nature 
to speak truth: for to speak truth is to express our own 
thoughts ; and what else can a man be prompted by 
nature to express? Whenever, therefore, he is tempted 
to utter a falsehood, and thus to belie his own senti- 
ments, it must be from some sinister view, at least 
some principle contrary to the simple dictates of his 
nature. He may conceal his opinions and feelings with 
a prudent and innocent design ; but if he utter a false- 
hood, it must be with a view to deceive; and if he 
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wish to deceive, it is either for pleasure or profit at 
another person’s expence, or from pure malice, with an 
intention to injure him. Some abandoned men, hack- 
neyed in the worst ways of a wicked world, have said, 
that the use of words is to conceal and disguise their 
thoughts; and it is an use that is too often made of 
them; but only by impostors and hypoerites of different 
degrees and every profession, from the courtier to the 
beggar. 

Those motives which tempt men to tamper with the 

truth are always culpable, in a greater or less degree. 
I do not mean, however, at present, to inveigh against 
those enormous violations of truth, which ought not 
even to be named among Christians, such as prevari- 
cation and perjury, to the perversion of public justice, 
and in defiance of the God of heaven. 
_ There are other very criminal vices of the tongue, 
which are not so rare as these, even among people in 
other respects refined in their manners and unblemished 
in their morals; such as calumny, slander, and detrac- 
tion, in innumerabie forms, and various shades of crimi- 
nality. At present I shall content myself with recom- 
mending the virtue of Veracity, animadverting on the 
minor violations of truth, and dwelling on the duty of 
speaking the.truth in love. 

Veracity is the bond of human society. If we could 
suppose it possible that men were entirely indifferent to 
truth and falsehood, we must see that government and 
law, religion and morals, commerce, friendship, and 
even domestic connexions would be dissolved. There 
are comparatively few of the concerns of life, which are 
subject to any other tie or authority. That regard to 
truth, which induces every man to say what he be- 
lieves, and to perform what he has promised, strength- 
ened by the contempt and distrust, with which the 
deceitful man is treated, even by those who have no 
more regard to veracity than himself, is essential to the 
very existence of society. If this were wanting, we 
could depend on nothing that was not subjected to our 
senses, and did not fall within our personal experience. 
We could not rely on the report of a friend or neigh- 
bour, as to the most trivial or most interesting incidents of 
life : the periodical accounts of public transactions would 
deserve no greater credit: the annals of history, instead 
of being the records of human experience, for our benefit, 
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would be received with equal incredulity: descriptions 
of inventions by ingenious men, for the improvement 
and embellishment of society, and of discoveries by 
philosophers, would be regarded as fictions and idle 
tales, calculated only to amuse and impose upon the 
credulous. Promises, contracts, and oaths, might be 
committed to the wind. But I feel the ridicule of argu- 
ing further on such asupposition. I would rather observe, 
that this virtue, in its largest sense, includes almost 
every thing that we understand by principle; and that 
principles of truth, honour, and integrity, are the 
characteristics of these nations, and not less of this 
province than any other district. This, with the in- 
dependence of mind, and the secure enjoyments of the 
comforts of life, which are its consequences, compen- 
sates for every minor defect or disadvantage in our 
situation. Other countries may delight the passenger 
with brighter suns and clearer skies, with more lux- 
uriant productions of the earth, sublimer views of 
mature, or more exquisite works of art ; but these are 
the sterling qualities that ennoble these countries, the 
peculiar distinctions, which have preserved them in safety 
and elevated them to dignity among the nations. “Let 
these then be cherished with the fondest affection, and 
the contrary branded, at all times, with infamy. Let 
truth, honour, and integrity, the faith that never fail- 
eth, that sweareth to its own hurt and changeth not, 
be prized as the palladium of the state, and the house- 
hold guardian of our firesides. They will produce com- 
mercial credit and national wealth, fill our houses 
with good things, and enable us to diffuse comfort among 
the surrounding poor—and they will inspire us with 
that independence of mind, which will secure the happi- 
ness, dignity, and liberty of our country. Look with 
suspicion and contempt on frivolous accomplishments, 
meretricious manners, and seducing pleasures. Let 
fidelity in word and deed, in every trust, duty, and 
relation ; in short, let truth, in its most extended sense, 
be our ornament, glory, anddefence. 

OF all these virtues, privileges, and distinctions, let 
religious truth be the cement and bond; for what else 
can unite and combine into any consistent and trust- 
worthy principle the veering fancies, the contending 
passions, and the jarring interests of mankind? How 
ean these be brought to concur in effecting the felicity, 
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dignity, and virtue, the independence and true glory 
of a great nation, except they be overawed and put 
down by the authority of the Supreme Being? Can all 
‘the trials and terrors, the temptations and seductions of 
the world, be overruled by’the influence of any ideal 
‘principle confined «to the mind of man’ himself? No 
man can expect this from theory ; no man can assert it 
from experience... When I say that religious truth must 
be the stability of the state, and the -true wealth’ and 
prosperity of the people, I speak’ not of philosophical 
truth or metaphysical belief. On these points the govern- 
ment may differ from the subject, and the subjects among 
themselves—and they ever will... 1 speak of moral truth 
or religious sincerity — the solemn, awful, and over- 
ruling sense of the great truths of universal ‘religion, 
‘which force themselves upon every devout mind, ‘how- 
-ever bewildered by speculative abstractions—that sun of 
righteousness, whick» either dispels the” mists ‘of the | 
‘beclouded:mind, or at least’ penetrates them with a ray 
-of; heavenly light. Beware then of belying your moral 
or religious principles, tampering with sincerity, and 
forfeiting the independence and integrity of your minds, 
by compliance with fashion, or submission to authority 
‘in religion. 

This, also, is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
lands in which we dwell. With all our frivolous contro- 
versies, angry disputes, and ungodly dissensions, we 
feel a profound conviction of a supernatural direction ; 
and this conviction moderates our passions, controls our 
evil affections, and strengthens our virtuous principles. 
- There is a sincere and undoubting persuasion of religious 
‘truth ; an irresistible apprehension of divine displeasure ; 
-an animating and sustaining hope of divine favour. 
‘Even the diversities of our doctrinal creeds contribute 
to the same end; for our errors are ‘sanctified by the 
religious conviction, the moral sincerity; with which 
they ,are entertained ; and’ from: these’conflicting errors, 
sparks and flashes: of «faith are elicited... ‘There’ is 
more religious truth in the nation, than if all: our con- 

tending sects should. unite in any one’ system of faith, 
that was adopted by any church’ since the days of the 
apostles ; and infinitely more sincerity, than ‘if we all 
professed to agree in any one opinion. There is a’ nation- 
al character, that never could have arisen out of a 
mere ritual and ceremonial, a religion of implicit faith, 
spectacle, and procession. 
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In fact, moral truth or sincerity is inconsistent with 
uniformity. It necessarily implies a diversity of opinions 
and sects; and this diversity of sentiment is the firmest 
support both of civil and religious liberty, which can 
exist only in company and together. J have no sus- 
picion that our national church, or any Protestant 
church at this time of day, can be inclined to persecution; 
but if it were, it would soon be found impossible to 
gratify this inclination. While so large a portion of the 
people is actuated by this kind of moral truth, animated 
with, if you please to call it so, this bigotry, superstition, 
fanaticism, it is impossible that they should submit to 
any spiritual domination: and while they are so much 
divided among themselves, it is equally impossible that 
they should combine against the religion of the state. 
Thus the great importance of non-conformity is not only 
to be traced in the history of our country, but is found- 
ed in the nature of man. While the superintending 
power of government shall keep us all in our several 
situations, without violating the privileges of any, re- 
ligious nonconformity will be a harmless principle to the 
ruler: and while a strenuous and conscientious adher- 
ence to religious principle animates the people, they also 
will be secure from despotism, civil or religious. 

Having enlarged sufficiently on the great importance 
of truth, and disclaimed any intention to declaim on the 
more heinous offences against veracity, I now proceed 
to point out some of the minor vices of the tongue. 

From what has been said, I apprehend it must appear 
that every deviation from truth, and every attempt at 
deception, must be more or less blameable. Though 
they may not lead to any serious consequences, they 
tend to occasion temporary embarrassment; and even 
when they have no other tendency than jocularity and 
merriment, they have a pernicious influence on the 
mind of the speaker, by weakening his regard to Vera~ 
city, and preparing him for more dangerous departures 
from truth. 

A person of this description begins with some of 
those ingenious contrivances, which are calculated to ex- 
cite merriment even in the person deceived. Encouraged 
by his success, he proceeds to other experiments of a 
less innocent character, without any regard to the mor- 
tification they occasion. The same levity and vanity 
will then tempt him to invent some ludicrous tale to the 
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disadvantage of a friend. By this time he has so far 
lost his relish for the simplicity of truth, that he seasons 
every story or description with some extravagant ex- 
aggeration or fictitious addition, to make it more palat- 
able to himself and his hearers. The entertainment 
which he thus affords to the giddy and thoughtless, and 
the idle gratification of exercising his fancy and imagi- 
nation, seduce him in the next place ‘to indulge in pure 
fiction and invention... Being now insensible to the 
sacred obligation and amiable nature of Veracity, he 
is deterred from calumny and defamation only, by the 
consequences that may follow to himself and others ; 
and if the pleasure of indulging this pernicious »pro- 
pensity, or any personal interest to be promoted by it, 
seems to counterbalance their injurious effects, he will 
readily be betrayed into those more criminal violations 
of Veracity, which are often followed by the most 
awful results. It is easy to see, that this process can 
be checked only by a higher degree of moral sensibility, 
than such a person can be supposed to have at any time 
possessed, and that even the most delicate moral taste 
will soon be vitiated by it. Hence, finally, appears the 
solemn and important duty of watching over the slight- 
est tendency to falsehood in children, even in their 
sports. ‘ 

The unaccountable and incalculable train of conse- 
quences which follow every artifice, falsehood, and de- 
ception, would require anicer and more curious inquiry, 
as well as a more prolix disquisition than is suited to 
the present occasion ; and the general truth is sufficiently 
known. To the attentive observer of human affairs, 
Providence reads a lesson on it every day. Let no man 
say, I will perpetrate this single act of fraud; I will 
practice this one artifice ; I will tell this one falsehood— 
pocket the profits, and all shall be well. No: it may 
pursue him to his dying hour, and to his grave, descend 
to his innocent posterity, to generations yet unborn, 
and be perhaps the only legacy he can bequeath his heirs. 

Veracity may be violated by actions as well as by 
. words. As some men “ confess God with their mouths, 
who in works deny him;” so others can impose upon 
the world without opening their lips. By a primitive 
mode of dress, an artificial gait and air, or a sarictified 
deportment, a man may tell lies more effectually than 
with his tongue; for dissimulation and hypocrisy are 
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the most systematic breaches of Veracity and fidelity. 
Other modes of imposing on the world are practical 
lies ; but hypocrisy is practical perjury, for it clothes 
and cloaks the lie in the garb of religion. 

2. “Speak the truth in love.” Many speak the truth, 
but not in love; and many speak in love, but not in 
truth. The apostle requires us to do both. Let us 
consider them separately. 

One man may speak the truth with a worse intention 
and with a worse effect, than another would utter false- 
hood. He may speak inconsiderately, unfeelingly, or 
from vanity ; or he may intend to wound and mortify ; 
he may reveal truths in malice; he may even declare 
the truth from a conscientious principle, yet not with 
love. Now, if through thoughtlessness and folly, you 
disturb the peace and harmony of a family ; if through 
disregard to the peculiar situation or delicate feelings 
of a friend, you rashly shock him with the communi- 
cation of some calamitous event, or unseasonable truth, 
it isnot enough to say in your defence, that it is all 
true ; much less if you do so with a desire to hurt and 
wound some innocent prejudice or amiable partiality ; 
and least of all, when you disclose facts with a view to 
injure his fortune or blast his character. In this case, 
truth is justly deemed to be no justification of a libel, 
but rather an aggravation. <A false imputation may be 
denied or refuted; but truth leaves an indelible stain 
or an incurable wound. Whether true or false, the in- 
dividual is injured, and the public peace endangered. 
«It is immaterial with respect to the essence of a libel, 
whether the matter of it be true or false, since the provo- 
cation and not the falsity is the thing to be puuished 
criminally. When truth is a greater provocation than 
falsehood,- and therefore has a greater tendency to pro- 
duce a breach of the public peace, then it is certainly 
true, that the greater truth, the greater libel............ 
This tendency is the whole that the law considers.’— 
Blackstone, vou. iv. p. 150, 151. 

Others again speak in love, but not the truth. They 
are in the habit of saying every thing that is agreeable, 
but not with sincerity. Without troubling themselves 
about the truth or falsehood of what they say, or the 
effect it may have upon the mind or conduct of their 
friends, they are satisfied if they conciliate their af- 
fections, and make them pleased both with their flatter- » 
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ers and themselves; and this they do sometimes to an- 
swer private ends, but often purely from false love and 
mistaken good will. They forget that our religion re- 
quires us not only to speak in love, but to speak 
the truth, and things whereby we may edify one another. 

On these numerous exceptions is founded the common 
saying, that truth is not to be spoken at all times. This 
is certain: we are not to speak the trath unseasonably : 
but to this we should add—falsehood never. Some 
trying and puzzling cases may be put; but they seldom 
occur, and are to be considered only as exceptions to 
the general rule, and not as ‘part of the rule itself. 
They are to be pleaded in extenuation, not in justifi- 
cation ; and I doubt if they can ever entitle us to par- 
don. One of these eases is, when you are asked an 
improper question, which you cannot answer without 
betraying a secret belonging to another, or disclosing 
some circumstance injurious to yourself, or that may 
‘risk the reputation or safety of some indifferent person. 
Such questions you should refuse to answer. But then you 
will say, silence has often the same signification with a 
verbal reply. In such case you may tell the inquisitive 
person, that the question was improper: that the in- 
quirer had no right to expect satisfaction ; and that you 
made it a general rule never to answer. such questions. 
Ask him, whether he would reply to such a question 
himself; and what he would think of you, if you 
were to betray the secrets of a friend. Ask him some 
perplexing question, as our Lord did to the Pharisees ; 
and if he declines to answer, say unto him—neither 
tell I you what I did or think. Such, or even severer 
reproofs, would be well deserved by the impertinent or 
artful inquirer, and would prevent him from forming 
any certain conclusion from your refusal to satisfy him. 
Besides, in the present state of society, few persons are 
so rude and uncivilized as to put you to this necessity ; 
and those who are, cannot expect to be treated with any 
ceremony. Indirect means are more usually employed for 
this purpose; and then an indirect and evasive answer 
will suffice. At all events, say nothing but the truth, 
and declare the whole truth that any person has a right 
to expect from you; for in such cases, a concealment of 
a part is tantamount to a falsification. 

The only exceptions to these rules are those fictitious 
compositions, by which no person can be deceived, such 
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as fables and tales, for the instruction of children, and 
parables for the illustration of some moral or religious 
truth: allegories for the embellishment of virtue, or 
those poetical fictions, which are professedly works of 
imagination. As these are neither calculated for the 
purposes of deception, not liable to. misconstruction, 
they come not within the definition of a criminal false- 
hood. Some object to instructing children by fiction ; but 
the youngest infants appear to uuderstand the little sto- 
ries contrived for their amusement by their nurses. They 
afterwards enter with great facility into the meaning of 
fables, and never conceive that the conversations of 
dogs, wolves, and lambs, are either real or invented to 
impose upon them, much less that their teacher is guilty 
of .a lie. Nemo. 
—=— > 


BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 
( Continued from p. 210.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


V.1. He departed from Galilee, and came into the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan. 

I understand the words as importing that Jesus travelled to Judea 
by the Eastern side of the river Jordan. Compare Mark x. 1; 
John. x. 40.—Newcome. 

The Greek word here rendered beyond, with a genitive in the 
New Testament, seéms to have the sense of near, about; and 
‘Schleusner thinks also of on this side.—Hincks’ Lexicon. 

Campbell thinks it may mean either on this side or beyond. ; 

_It is probable that Jesus wishing to avoid too hear an approach 
to Jerusalem, instead of passing through Samaria, which was the 
“shortest road, travelled along the bank of the Jordan. 

No part of the tribes of Judah or Benjamin, which composed 
the kingdom of Judea, lay on the east of the Jordan. Bethabara, 
where John baptized, is, I think, understood to be on the west side 
of the river; but in John i. 28, it is said to be beyond Jordan. 


V.8. Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered you to put away your wives. 
To prevent the greater evils which would have arisen from your 
proneness to sin, . 
_V. 11. All men cannot receive this saying, save they 
to whom it is given. 
By this saying Newcome understands these words, viz. that “ it is 


not good to marry.” Rete 
“Cannot receive it,’ means, cannot acquiesce in its justice and 


propriety. ‘ 
“To whom it is given.” On whom God _ has bestowed the gift 


of continence. 
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V. 14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


Of persons, resembling them in disposition ; hayiag their inno-~ 
cence, simplicity, humility, and teachableness. 


V. 15. And he laid his hands on them. 


The imposition of hands, among the Jews, implied a prayer for 
the divine blessing, and pointed out the person prayed for. Hence 
it passed into the Christian church. 


V.17. Why callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God. 


Others read ‘ Why askest thou me concerning good ?? referring 
to the question in the preceding verse ; and Griesbach admits this 
reading into the text. 


« None is originally, essentially, and infinitely good but, one.” 
Wewcome. 


V. 21. If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, &c. 


If thou.art desirous to profess the more perfect religion of the 
Gospel, and to become one of my followers, go and sell, &c. This 
refers to the individual whom he addressed, or to those who at that 
time became disciples ef Christ. 


V. 23. A rich man shall hardly [Gr. with difficulty] 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, &c. 


V. 24. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, &c. 


In the dialects then spoken by the Jews, both Greek and Syriac, 
the same word signified a camel and a cadie. ‘Lhe latter would here 
be the more natural interpretation. In Matt. vii. 4, a splinter ac- 
cords better than a mote with abeam; and here a cable agrees bet- 
ter than a camel, with the eye of a needle, 

“ Dr. Lightfoot and others have shewn, that the expression of “a 
camel,” and even of * an elephant going through the eye of a nee- 
dle,” was proverbial ; not denoting impossibility but rareness, with 
respect to the occurrence of some things, and difficulty with relation 
to the accomplishment of others.’’— Hewlett. 

‘‘ Rabbins as well as Arabs were accustomed, in describing an 
impossibility, or a high degree of improbability, to say, It will not 
happen before a camel or an elephant has crept through the eye of a 
a needle.”’— Michaelis. 

Our Lord’s meaning is here qualified by hardly ; and in Mark x. 
24, by the words, who trusteth i in riches. In those days it was hardly 
possible for such a person to become a follower of Christ, as appear- 
ed in the case of this young man; and at present confidence and 
pride in wealth expose a man to soinany temptations, to avarice, 
oppression, and licentiousness, as to justify similar apprehensions. 
For “the kingdom of God’* does not here mean heaven, but the 
Gospel or church of Christ; and “entering into it” denotes the 
confession of its divine authority, belief in its truths, and the prac- 
tice of its duties. 
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These observations are justified by the words of our Lord: ¢* With 
men this is impossible; but with God all things are possible,” im- 
porting that the danger may be averted by divine grace, 


V. 25. Who then can be saved ? 


The reason of this question is, because the world consists either 
of persons that are rich, or desirous of becoming so, 

** Can be saved :”’ can place himself in a state of salvation, by 
entering into thy kingdom here on earth.—Newcome. 


V. 28. Ye which have followed me in the regenera- 
tion when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, &c. 


Some place the comma after ‘ regeneration,” connecting that 
word with ‘followed me.” 

This representation may have been taken from the Sanhedrim, 
where the high priest sat attended by the princes of the twelve tribes 
and the doctors of the Law; and it meant, that the apostles should 
in the kingdom of heaven have a distinguished pre-eminence of 
glory and reward, and a place of honour assigned them near the 
person of our Lord himself. 

By “the regeneration” some understand the general resurrection, 
others translate it the renovation, and others think it means the state 
of the church after the ascension. Compare Acts ili. 19—23. 

It is proper here to remark once for all, that there are no points 
or stops, grammatical or rhetorica] marks in ancient manuscripts, 
These were introduced by later editors and translators, according to 
their idea of the sense. They have therefore no authority. In the 
present case, Newcome and the insproved version place a comma be- 
fore and after, ‘in the regeneration,’”’ leaving the connexion doubt- 
ful; and Griesbach only before those words, connecting them with 
what follows. 

Perhaps the following may be the meaning of this text: Ye who 
have followed me in this my work of regeneration (that is my minis- 
try) shall sit oa twelve thrones, when the son of man shill sit on the 
throne of his glory. This accords with our Lord’s words to Nico- 
demus, John iii, 3, “* Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven;’’ and those passages in which christians are 
styled new creatures, 2 Cor, v, 17, Gal. vi. 15; and said to be born 
again, 1 Pet. i. 25; and to have put off the old man, and to have 
put on the new man, Col, iii, 9, 10. 

« Regeneration: new birth; birth by grace from carnal affections 
to a Christian life.”’—Johnson’s Dictionary. 


Y. 29. Shall receive a hundred fold, &c. 


These expressions import only an ample reward expressed in an 
Eastern style. 


V. 80. But many that are first [called] shall be last ; 
and the last [called] shall be first. 


This verse should commence the next chapter, which is an illus- 
tration of it. 

The division of Scripture into chapters and verses is a modern 
contrivance for sake of reference, 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
V.1. For, &c. 


The conclusion of the last chapter intimated that the Gentiles, 
who were called later than the Jews, would ofteu, under the new 
dispensation, be preferred to them; and this word ror introduces a 
parable to point out the manner and reason of this preference. 


V. 2. A penny a day, &e, 


In the original, a denarius, equal to 74d. of our money ; the daily 
wages of a labourer, and pay ofa soldier in those days. The Eng- 
lish penny was of much greater value 250 years ago, when the Bible 
was translated, than at this day. 


V. 38. About the third hour, &c. 


The Jewish day began at six o’clock in the preceding evening ; 
but here the first hour of the working day was six in the morning, 
the third was nine, the sixth twelve, the ninth three, and the twelfth 
six in the evening, when the next day began. This mode of reckon- 
ing time is always to be attended to in reading the New Testament. 
The twelve dark hours were in like manner divided into four wat- 
ches: the third of which, 5 in the morning, was called cock-crow- 
ing. 

“Tdle’”’ means unemployed, 


V. 15. Is thine eye evil ? 


That is, Art thou narrow and envious, because I am bountiful, 


V. 16. So the last shall be first, &c. 


The repetition of this verse at the end of the parable shows, that 
the parable is connected with the last verse of the preceding chapter. 
Our Lord’s intention in it probably was gradually to dispel the pre- 
judices of his Apostles, and reconcile them to the impartial plan of 
the Gospel. 

In this view of the parable, the Jews are represented by those la- 
bourers, whom the householder hired when he went out early in 
the morning: and the condition of those nations to whom the Gospel 
was the first Revelation of the divine will is illustrated by labourers, 
who were introduced into the vineyard at subsequent periods.» When 
the former received their stipulated hire, they had no reason to 
complain that the latter received as much ; for their employer had 
a right to do what he would with his wit: In like manner, the 
posterity of Abraham had reason to be thankful, that they had been 
so early taken into favour, that the Almighty had so early and so 
frequently sent his servants and prophets among them ; but they had 
not the least. ground of dissatisfaction on account of ‘the privileges 
which he afterwards granted to the world at large, especially as the 
condition of both parties was improved by the Christian dispensation, 

This parable, however, gives no encouragement to indolent and 
dilatory christians, who have stood all day idle, not in the market- 
place but in the vineyard, though repeatedly invited from their ear- 
liest years to labour in the vineyard, and promised a eget 
reward. 
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VY. 20. Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s 
children, with her sons, &c. 


A man’s cup, both in sacred and profane authors, signifies the 
portion of good or evil which falls to his lot: John xviii. 11. “ The 
cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 

This metaphorical sense of the word baptism is derived from the 
figurative expressions of the Old Testament, in which afflictions are 
represented under the notion of great waters passing over and ready 
to overwhelm a person. In this view of the matter James and John 
were baptized with Christ’s baptism: Acts xii. 2, v. 18, 40, Rev. 
i, 9. 
The words “and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with,” are omitted in ver. 22, 23. by Griesbach, 

The words “it shall be given to them,’’ are omitted by Griesbach. 
This omission depends upon the doubtful meaning of a Greek par- 
ticle, for which see Matt. xvii. 8, and Mark ix. 8 in the Greek. 
The English reader may see that the insertion or omission of these 
words makes little difference in the meaning. Our conjunction but 
partakes of the same ambiguity with the Greek particle. 


V. 26. But whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister. 

“Your minister,” your servant or attendant. This is often the 
meaning of minister in the New Testament, Luke iv, 20— Acts xiii. 
5, and is the usual signification of the Greek word. In the follow- 
ing verse a different word is used, which signifies a menial servant 
or slave. 


V. 28. And to give his life a ransom for many, 
The word translated ransom, signifies the price paid for the liber- 


ty of a’slave; and figuratively, any means of deliverance from 
bondage. Deut. vii. 8. ix. 26, xiii. 5—Neh. i, 10. 


V. 30. And, behold, two blind men, &c. 


Mark and Luke mention only one blind man cured near Jericho, 
but Matthew here mentions two; probably one of the beggars was 
more remarkable than the other, being the son of Timeus, ‘Lhe 
same remark may apply to siinilar cases, particularly the Gadarene 
demoniacs. 


V.31..And the multitude rebuked them, because 
they should hold their peace. 
‘Then the multitudes charged them that they might keep silence. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


V.1. And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and were come to Bethphage, &e. 


Bethany and Bethphage were equi-distant from Jerusalem, fif~ 
teen furlongs to the East. John, xi, 18. Bethany was at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives, which was a Sabbath-day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. Acts, i. 12. which is estinnated by some at one thousand, 
and by others, at two thousand paces. The lands, therefore, of 
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these two villages, were contiguous; and any thing done on the 
confines might be said to be done, either in Bethphage, according 
to Matthew, or in Bethany, as in Mark, or in both, as in Luke, 


V. 2. Ye shall find an ass tied, &c. 


“An ass,” the usual substitute for the horse in Judea. Horses 
were not commonly used in Judea till the time of Solomon, who 
brought them from Egypt. Kings were forbidden to multiply 
horses. Deut. xvii. 16; the Jews not being intended for a warlike 
or conquering people. Magistrates, and those of the royal house- 
hold, rode upon asses. They were a superior animal to ours. 


V. 5. Daughter of Sion. <A title of the city of 
Jerusalem. 


V. 8. Spread their garments in the way, others cut 
down branches from the trees, and strawed, [or strewed ] 
them in their way. 


A customary mode of showing respect, 2 Kings, ix. 13. 
V. 9. Hosanna to the son of David, &c. 


* Hosanna,” that is, save now, we beseech thee. A usual mode 
of benediction or blessing. Hosanna is taken from Psalm cxviii. 
25, and stands for the whole Psalm. It was a kind of song usually 
sung before the feast of tabernacles, At the same time they flours 
ished the branches which they used at that festival, so that these 
branches got the name of Hosannas, Agreeably to this custom, 


some understand by these words, * Bring branches in honour of 
the son of David,” 


V. 12. And Jesus went into the temple of God, &c. 

«The temple.” The outer court of it, called the court of the 
Gentiles. 

“The money changers,” who made an oppressive gain of the 
foreign Jews at the great festivals, by furnishing them with cur- 
rent money, 

“¢ Doves,” for offerings to God. Luke, ii, 24—Lev. xii. 6: 

These money changers dealt in what is now called exchange, 
accommodating strangers, not only with smaller pieces of coin, but 
with the money of Judea, for that which they brought from: their 
respective countries. Those small coins were half shekels, one of 
which every Jew paid to the temple. 


V. 19. And when he saw a fig tree in the way, &c. 


This was a symbolical or prophetic action, intended to show 
that unfruitfulness in the Jewish nation, who rejected the Gospel, 
and in all mere outward professors of it, should share a like fate. 
Christ also made another use of it, to teach his disciples the power 
of faith in working miracles. See vy. 21. 


V. 21. If ye shall say unto this mountain, be thon 
removed, &c. 


In these proverbial expressions, examples physically impossible 
are selected to prevent weak people from understanding them liter- 
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ally. No man can suppose that a camel can pass through the eye of 
a needle, or that faith can remove a mountain, or that the persecu- 
ted disciple who has suffered loss for sake of Christ, ‘shall receive 
a hundred fold in this time, brethren, and sisters, and mothers,” &c. 
asin Mark x. 29. 50. Scripture like aJl other books must be inter- 
preted consistently with common sense. 

The same observation applies to the following verse; “And all 
things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believing, ye shali re- 
veive.”’ v. 22. 


V. 23. Doest thou these things, &c. 


Referring to his public entry into Jerusalem, his driving the 
sellers and buyers from the temple, his miracles wrought in the 
temple, and his teaching there. 


V. 33. And digged a wine-press in it, and builded a 
tower, &c. 


Chardin found wine-presses in Persia, which were hollow places 
in the ground, lined with stone work: so that they still continue to 
dig wine-presses in that country. 

‘‘ Tower,’ a watch-house to protect the vineyard. 

The householder was Jehovah : the vineyard the promised land, 
which he defended against the surrounding nations: the husband- 
men were the Jews: his servants were the prophets: his son was 
our Lord himself, superior to the prophets, him they slew. The 
destruction of the husbandmen, means the desolation of Jerusalem ; 
aad the new occupiers were the Romans, ‘The subjects alluded to 
in this parable, are evident from the following texts. My well- 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill, and he fenced it, and 
gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a wine- 
press therein. Isaiah, v. 1. 2. Ihave sent unto you all my ser- 
vants the prophets, daily rising up early and sending them. Jer, 
vii. 25. see also xxv. 4. xxxv. 15. God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, Heb. i, 1. 2. 
who by. wicked hands was crucified and slain, Acts, ii. 23. And 
now go to, I will.tell_ you what I will do to my vineyard; I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and break down the wall thereof, and 
it. shall. be trodden down. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is 
the house of Israel. Isaiah, v. 5. 6. 7. 


V. 42. Did ye never read in the Scriptures, &c. 


Does not Psalm cxviii. 22, plainly foretel that the Messiah should 
be rejected by the Jewish rulers; and that though they crucify him, 
he shall become the head of the corner, or the head of the church ? 

‘Now, what else is this, but that he shall be believed on by the Gen- 
tiles, and unite them to the church of God, as ahead or corner 
stone unites the two sides of a building? Dr. Macknight. 


{To be Continued. ) 
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JOURNAL RELATING TO THE BIRMINGHAM © 
RIOTS, BY A YOUNG LADY OF ONE OF THE 
PERSECUTED FAMILIES. 


» {For the following interesting document, we are -indebted to the 
Christian Reformer, It brings before the mind, in a most affecting 
manner, the events of an appalling time ; and leaves us in doubt 
which ought most to excite our astonishment: the brutal ferocity of 
the savage actors in the scene of horror; the supine indifference of 
the persons entrusted with the preservation of the public peace; or 
the heroic magnanimity of the principal sufferers. The paper is of 
greater length than those which are usually inserted in the Bible 
Christian; but we feel convinced that none of our readers will wish 
that it had been curtailed or abridged. ] 

Thursday, July 14,1791. My father and afew other 
friends to liberty having previously agreed to celebrate 
the French Revolution on this day, and this not being 
approved of by the Church-and-King party, a report 
was spread that, should they do it, disturbances would 
ensue. The spirit which raised this report was, perhaps, 
much increased by a violent hand-bill that appeared a 
few days before. The friends, were not, however, alarm- 
ed by such apparently foolish reports, but persisted in 
their design. My sister and I walked down to town 
this morning, and called in our way on Mrs. G. H. . 
whom we found under some little alarm from these re- 
ports, but we endeavoured to persuade her there was no 
reason to fear any thing from them. We afterwards 
called on Mrs. Priestley, whom we found up stairs dress- 
ing to go to town; she quite laughed at us for attending 
to the reports, and said perhaps there might be some 
few windows broken, but nothing more, she was certain ; 
and that she would readily stand in the shoes of any one 
who might receive the damage apprehended; but shé 
informed us my father had sent Dr. Priestley a note from 
town, advising him not to attend the dinner. Mrs. P. 
walked to town with us: all was quiet. My sister and 
I dined in New Hall Street, with my uncle’s family. 
During the time the gentlemen were at dinner, we were ° 
in some little apprehension, and sent the servant re- 
peatedly to see ifall was quiet. A number of people 
had collected round the hotel, but nothing like a distur- 
bance or riot—all was peaceable. 'The company broke 
up at five o'clock, and several of the gentlemen drank 
tea with us; among the rest was the chairman, Mr. Keer. 
They were congratulating themselves on the pleasant 
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and orderly manner in which all had been conducted, 
and talking over their toasts, and of the different re- 
ports that had been circulated. A speech of Mr. J. 
Cc. ’s made us laugh heartily: addressing my father, 
he says, “ Well, Mr. R——, I always thought God was 
above the devil, and now I am sure of it.’”—A little after 
seven o'clock we set off to walk home. My uncle, aunt, 
and cousins went with us part of the way; all seemed 
as quiet and peaceable as possible. My father, as we 
passed, just called on Dr. P. to tell him how pleasantly 
all had gone off, and we afterwards stopped to congratu- 
late Mrs. G. H 

On arriving at our pleasant and peaceful home, we 
took a walk in the garden to see a charming large con- 
servatory my father had just built for us: during our 
absence that day the soil had been put in, and it was 
now just finished and ready for our plants—some already 
in. How delighted we were with its appearance and the 
prospect of the interesting and gratifying amusement 
it would afford us, upon which we hoped to enter on the 
following morning, little suspecting what the morning 
would bring forth. As we were at supper, W. 
fh » our footman, came in with a countenance as 
pale as ashes, and told my father, a messenger was just 
arrived to inform him that a mob had collected and set 
fire to the New Meeting-house, and were then em- 
ployed in destroying the Old Meeting-house also ; and 
they declared their intention to come from thence to 
Dr. Priestley’s house, and then to ours,—and that no 
magistrates appeared or could be found to disperse them. 
Consternation and alarm now filled our minds. My fa- 
ther ordered his horse, intending to go and meet the 
mob, and search out the justices to quell it. Whilst he 
was loading his pocket pistols to carry with him, a chaise 
drove up to the door, with Dr. and Mrs. Priestley, and 
Mr. 8 R .. The latter had taken the alarm, and, 
procuring the chaise, had hurried the Doctor and Mrs. 
P. away from their house, fearing the mob would be 
there immediately. So great was the panic he had felt 
and inspired them with, that they had secured nothing, 
but seemed as if happy and fortunate in escaping with 
their lives. We all united in begging my father not to 
leave the house, and urged the danger he would be in 
by meeting such an ungovernable concourse of people; 
and that being alone, he ae do nothing towards quell- 

WwW 
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ing them; and no,donbt, but our friends in Birminghana 
would some of them. exert themselyes.and stir up the 
magistrates, without his running such a risk. He would, 
however, hear nothing of it, but declared “he would be 
his own master that night.” Seeing him resolved to go, 
Mrs, Priestly requested him to bring her a small bux of 
money she had in her chamber, and Dr. P, wished for 
his pocket-book, which contained something of value, 
and which he had left on. the table in the. parlour, so 
great was their hurry and alarm. My sister, and. 1, now 
wished to secure some of our plate, &c.; this Mrs, P. 
strenuously opposed, from an idea that the mob must be 
quelled before they came to our house. 

We walked up and down the foot-read leading to, town 
in a dreadful state of suspense and apprehension, clearly 
discerning the fire from the two Meeting-houses, and 
distinctly hearing the shouts of the mob. At length 
my sister and J (our fears every minute strengthening) 
slipped away, and, hastily putting all our plate into.a 
trunk without even locking the trunk, because, in our 
haste we could not find the key, sent it by two of our 
own servants to a neighbour's, Mrs. B , unknown to 
Mrs. Priestly. 

In about three hours my father returned, and informed 
us he went first to Dr. Priestly’s house, where he found 
William Priestly, whom he instructed to begin and 
move all the Doctor's manuscripts he. thought, most 
likely to be valuable, by means of persons in the neigh- 
bourhood whom my father had brought for that pur- 
pose, and on whom he could rely, to a place in the vicinity 
he had fixed upon as secret. and secure. This he urged 
him to do as expeditiously and quietly as possible, and 
to continue this employ, including also any other valu- 
ables he recollected, till my father should. send him 
word to stop, not, attending to any reports that might 
be brought him. My father then rode on to town as 
far as Digbeth, and there meeting the mob, he tried in 
vain to proceed, He met, many of his, friends, all of 
whom requested him to return, telling him he did not 
hear the threats that were uttered against him. At 
length one of them, I. believe Mr. J, F , suddenly 
turned his horse, and giving him a cut with his whip, 
the press was so great, and the spirit of the horse so 
roused, my father found himself obliged in a manner te 
return. Arriying at Dr. Priestley’s gate before the mob, 
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he'stationed himself within-side till the mob came up, 
and then addressed them, endeavouring to induce them 
by fair words and money, to desist and return home. 
At first, they seemed a little pacified and inclined to 
listen, till one more loud than the rest, and who had 
the appearance of a ringleader, cried out, “ Don’t. take 
a six-pence of his money ; in the riots of ’80, in London, 
a-man was hanged for only taking six-pence.” They all 
then yociferated, ‘‘ Stone him, stone him!” and began 
to fling stones. My father then, finding it rashness to 
brave two or three thousand men, turned his horse, and 
rode up to the house, telling W. P. that he must desist 
and take as much care of the house as he could, and 
advising him to make all the doors and windows as 
secure as possible. He then rode home, and informed 
us he did not think our house yet in danger, but thought 
we had better remove with Dr. and Mrs. P. to Mr. T. 
H ’s abont half-a-mile off for fear we should be 
suddenly surprised. During this time, several messages 
were sent, and friends came to warn us of our danger. 
All seemed to apprehend the mob would visit us, and 
we had been advised to set out a barrel of ale on the 
lawn, thus attempting to pacify them and persuade them 
to desist. This done, and proper persons left to watch, 
we all walked up to Mr. H—’s; here we found the 
family up, and under great apprehension ; and here we 
soon heard the shouts of the mobat Dr. Priestley’s house, 
(and I shall never forget what dreadful and _hideons 
shouts they were,) intermingled with a Joud noise of 
battering against the walls, and such a confusion of cries, 
huzzas, &c. as cannot be imagined. Soon the flames 
burst forth, and then all seemed quiet. What, were the 
emotions of our minds at this moment no one can im- 
agine, unless they had beheld our countenances, and 
heard the broken, short sentences that formed all the 
conyersation which passed amongst us: yet the extreme 
agitation of our minds did not prevent us from admir- 
ing the divine appearance of the excellent Dr. Priestly. 
No human being could, in my opinion, appear in any 
trial more like divine, or show a nearer resemblance to 
our Saviour than he did then. Undaunted he heard the 
blows which were destroying the house and laboratory 
that contained all his valuable and rare apparatus and 
their effects, which it had been the business of his life 
to collect and ‘use. All this apparatus, together with 
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the uses he had made of them, the laborious exertions 
of his whole life, were being destroyed by a set of 
merciless, ignorant, lawless banditti, whilst he, tranquil 
and serene, walked up and down the road with a firm 
yet gentle pace that evinced his entire self-possession, and 
a complete self-satisfaction and consciousness, which ren- 
dered him thus firm and resigned under the unjust and 
cruel persecution of his enemies; and with a countenance 
expressing the highest devotion, turned as it were from 
this scene, and fixed with pure and calm resignation on 
him who suffered the administration of this bitter cup. 
Not one hasty or impatient expression, not one look 
expressive of murmur or complaint, not one tear or 
sigh escaped him; resignation and a conscious inno- 
cence and virtue seemed to subdue all these feelings of 
humanity. 

About four o'clock my father returned and informed 
us, that as the fire had consumed the doctor’s house, 
the mob were nearly dispersed, half drunk, having been 
up to their ancles in wine in his cellar, where they had 
broke the necks off all the bottles, and inundated the 
cellar with that portion of their contents they could not 
drink,—that the fields round were now covered with 
these fiends sleeping from drunkenness and fatigue, and 
that, as the day was now come, he thought it most 
likely they would disperse entirely, and that consequently 
we might return home again. Accordingly we set off, 
and never shall I forget the joy with which I entered 
our own gates once more. That our house was spared 
I was grateful beyond measure ; it seemed as an old 
dear friend restored to life from a dangerous disorder. 
I rejoiced also because it enabled us to afford an asylum 
to our exemplary fellow-sufferers. On entering that 
house thus so inexpressibly and so endeared to us, we 
began to think of rest. A room was prepared for the 
Doctor and Mrs. P. We all looked and felt all gratitude ; 
but the Doctor appeared the happiest amongst us. Just 
as he was going to rest, expressing his thankfulness in 
being permitted to lie down again in peace and com- 
fort, my father returned from Fairhill and brought the 
sad intelligence that they were collecting again and their 
threats were more violent than ever, that they swore to 
find Dr. P. and take his life. The chaise was now 
ordered with all speed, and instead of the much-desired 
rest, the Doctor and Mrs. P. were obliged to dress’ 
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again and get into, it, scarcely knowing whither to go. 
Mr. R accompanied them, and it was thought most 
advisable to, take,a by-road to Heath, where Mrs. Finch, 
the Doctor’s daughter, lived, near Dudley. Thus sud- 
denly were .our prospects changed! We now set to 
packing our beds, furniture of all sorts, and clothes, &e. 
The neighbourhood had by this time become all alarmed 
for us, and our poor neighbours for miles round were 
coming all through the day, requesting to assist us in 
packing and to carry some of our things to their cottages, 
in order to secure them for us. Our house was -filled 
with people from top to bottom, some packing one thing, 
some another, some hiding things about our own premi- 
ses, others taking them to a barn fixed upon as a place 
of safety and secrecy, and others again to their own 
homes, and thus endangering themselves by a risk of 
their being discovered, and suffering, in consequence, 
from the blind fury of the mob. These honest creatures 
bewailed our hard and undeserved lot much more than 
we did ourselves, though they did not feel it so much ; 
and all of them voluntarily laboured and exerted them- 
selves asmuchas if their own lives depended upon the say- 
ing our goods. By ten o'clock our house was nearly strip- 
ped, and its furniture scattered about the country. We 
now ran oyer to Mrs. B ’s, there took breath a little, 
and. at her request some refreshment, and her affectionate 
solicitude caused us the relief and luxury of shedding 
tears, which agitation, hurry, and fatigue had hitherto 
prevented. .Svon, however, did we. return home, de- 
sirous to remain there as long as possible. Parties of 
the mob were constantly coming to the gates, but per- 
sons were stationed thereto appease and send them away. 
We now heard that they were gone througli the town 
to Mr. J——-_R——’s, and this again gave us hope that 
our house might be spared ;, but my father much urged 
my. brother, sister,,and me to Jeaye, and recommended 
our going to a. neighbour's, who lived in a retired spot 
about half a mile off. _He wished himself to remain at 
the house as long as possible. Accordingly, we loaded 
ourselves, with cold meat, pies, &c. and set off, intending 
to take up our quarters there till all was over, thinking 
we.should be near to hear how things went, and could 
profit by.circumstances as they arose, As,we passed 
across the fields, we.were alarmed by parties of men 
in their shirt. sleeves, without, hats, all. half drunk ; 
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they were breaking the boughs from the trees and hed+ 
ges, shouting, laughing, ; swearing and singing, ina 
manner that seemed hideous beyond expression. “After 
much alarm, and frequently hiding ourselves behind, the 
hedges and trees, we at length arrived at the place of 
our destination. We found our good neighbour Mrs. 
G— very ready to receive us, though we had never 
been on any thing of a sociable footing with her.. Her 
house was a superior sort of cottage, and here we hoped 
to find an asylum till the storm was overblown. My 
father came and dined with us ; he seemed fall of hope 
that our house would escape, but was much distressed 
at not. being able to get any communication with his 
friends at Birmingham. He had sent several notes to 
my uncle and other friends, as well as to the magis- 
trates, but could get no answer. After dinner he went 
to town himself, having left the necessary directions for 
protecting the house; in the evening he returned to us, 
much hurt at the behaviour of the magistrates, and told 
us he could no longer think us safe there, but wished 
us to go to the house of B C , an old servant, 
who lived about five miles off, situate in a very obscure 
place; and as no time was to be lost, he requested we 
would set out on foot, whilst he went home and sent the 
coach after us ; for there all our servants remained to take 
what care they could of what was left. Now ‘the fe- 
males all left. it, the cook excepted, who remained to 
the last, and showed a degree of courage and spirit that 
astonished all who saw it. Walking up the common, 
we passed Mr. A ’s, aneighbour with whom we had 
been upon friendly terms, but who was of the Church- 
and-King party, and had refused to sheltera waggon 
load, of our goods in his barn, saying, he did not 
choose to risk his barn to save them; thus letting his 
poor illiterate neighbours ovtdo him in. real, friendship 
and charity. . As we passed, he, with Mrs. A.,; &¢e were 
on the lawn, and. they had the assurance to» accost us 
and express sorrow for our trouble.» We received their 
compliment with coolness, and pursued our way ; the 
carriage overtook us when we had proceeded about two 
miles, and my father with it. The evening) was far ad- 
vanced when we arrived at B.C ’s, and on alighting 
we found even this obscure farm-house had been threat- 
ened, because there had been through the summer some- 
thing of a Sunday-evening’s lecture held there, and also 
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because it was reported some’ of our goods were col- 
lected here. It was true, that two waggon loads had 
been sent, but they had been removed further up the 
country.°. The carriage was left here; the coachman 
returned on one of the horses, and B. C. on the other; 
the former to’ strengthen the guard at our house, the 
latter to return in a short time and bring us information 
of the state of things: Mrs. C., formerly a servant in 
our family as well as her husband, was sincerely re- 
joiced to’ see us, and to have her house afford us an 
asylum. We took possession of an inner parlour, and 
meant to remain there concealed from any neighbours 
who might enter. A faithful little dog, who had accom- 
panied ns almost without our knowledge, seemed to be 
sensible of our plan; for he stationed himself at this 
parlour door almost as scon as we entered it, and when 
any person came near, barked most violently: he soon 
got familiar with the different members of the family, 
and would suffer them to pass and repass quietly, but 
was really furious if any stranger entered the house and 
approached at all near the door ; and this he continued 
all the time we remained here. At one o'clock in the 
morning B.C. returned, but the account he brought 
only increased our fears ; the matter seemed to be with- 
out end; Mr. Ryland’s house was gutted and set fire to ; 
also Mr. Hutton’s; and the mob were then at Mr. Tay- 
lor’s,' where they were committing the most inhuman 
depredations. My father now thought it right to go 
again himself and try if the magistrates could not by 
some means be persuaded to act. We did what we 
could to dissuade him from it, not now fearing for any 
thing so much as his safety ; and as there is no answer- 
ing for the fury of a mob, and some envious, malicious 
spirits had, we knew, spared no pains to inflame them 
against my father, our apprehensions for him when ab- 
sent from us were cruel, for we were well aware that 
his active and bold, daring spirit might lead him into 
danger before he was sensible of it. This we repre- 
sented to him, and urged him as much as we could to 
remain in safety with us, but allin vain; go he would, 
promising to return soon. ‘We did not think of going 
+o bed or even taking off our clothes through the night, 
though this was the second we had passed in this state. 
To think of ‘sleep or quiet was impossible in our state 
of*mind, and all about us in the same agitation with 
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ourselves. Things had gone so far and come to such 
a height, that the general security seemed in danger, 
pillage appeared the order of the day, and all parties 
now most likely would be involved. There was con- 
tinual coming and going to this house, and we were 
tormented by a thousand reports, all sad, all distressing’; 
which of them to believe we could not divine, and there- 
fore suffered more or less from them all. 

The next morning, Saturday, about ten o’clock, our 
friend and neighbour, Sarah S came on foot and 
alone; she had left her brother and sister with their 
children at a house on the eommon, and strolled hither 
herself for want of accommodation there. Mr. H. had 
left his house, having heard it was on the list of those 
to be pulled down. From 8. S. we heard many sad re- 
ports; the town and country was al] under the greatest 
alarm, and all order and subordination seemed at an 
‘end. We received every now and then accounts that 
parties of the mob were on the road ; sometimes they 
were said to be very near, coming to demolish the house 
we were in; at others, they were going to Kingshood 
Meeting-house, about two miles from us.—About twelve 
o'clock in the day, poor Mrs. H came, such a pic- 
ture of fatigue and distress as I never saw before—a 
delicate littke woman, without hat or cloak, in her 
nightcap, with a child on one arm, and a large bundle 
under the other; she came in almost breathless, threw 
herself on a chair and nearly fainted; it was a long 
time before she could speak ; at length we learned from 
her that Mr. H. had gone off in disguise, and that she 
hurried from her house, having had information that the 
mob were very near. It was now near twelve hours 
since my father had left us ; he promised to return soon ; 
every thing conspired to raise our fears for him: the 
state of acute and fearful apprehension in which our 
minds had been ever since he left us cannot be imagined 
nor told; every minute since he left us appeared an 
age of cruel suspense. I thought if I could but once 
more see him safe, I should not care for the house, or 
even the whole town, or any thing else. We sent B. C.; 
he returned without getting any intelligence of’ him, 
except that he had been at home, but the servants did 
not know where he then was, they believed at Birming- 
ham. This was far from quieting oar apprehensions ; 
yet had we no remedy but patience and resignation, 
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This was, sure, the longest morning I ever knew; we 
were strolling about the fields, listening to every sound 
that rose upon our ears, and with all the anxiety imagin- 
able eyeing every person who appeared ; and every noise 
we heard, every creature we saw, gave rise to a thou- 
sand thoughts and surmises.. About one o'clock Mr. 
a: L.——’s family arrived ; they fled here for safety, 
and brought like all others, the most alarming accounts. 

About two o'clock, to our inexpressible joy, my father 
returned, but so changed by fatigue and alarm, that his 
countenance was not at all like the same. He had been 
at Birmingham, trying to rouse the magistrates to ex- 
ertion, and had met with such indifference from them, 
as in the present state of things seemed almost incredi- 
ble, and quite unnatural. His friends were all dispersed, 
he could find none, of them ; a general panic had scatter. 
ed them, and nothing was to be done but to submit. 
Having been thus disappointed at Birmingham, and 
finding it was impossible for him alone to do any thing, 
he had returned home again, and remained there de- 
fending the house against parties of the mob who were 
continually coming to assault it, till, after having long 
disregarded the urgent entreaties of the. servants and 
the friends there to leave, from their lively apprehen- 
sions for,his safety, he was obliged to yield to them on 
receiving a message from a very respectable gentleman 
of the other party, who sent a friend privately to re- 
quest of my father, if he valued his life, to quit his 
house and secrete himself, for the fury of the mob had 
become quite ungovernable. He now, therefore, thought 
it his duty to resign his premises to their fate and save 
himself. Accordingly he came to us, and hearing on 
the road that the house we were in was threatened, he 
ordered the coachman to follow with the horses to take 
us farther off. Although my father was so much ex- 
hausted by the fatigue he had undergone, that his 
countenance was altogether quite changed, yet we felt 
_ now really happy to find him again with us, and seemed 
to care for nothing ; we persuaded him to take a little 
refreshment, and he then thought it right to take his 
‘horse and ride on to the White Lion at Alcester, where 
he desired us to follow as soon as the coach should ar- 
rive, which, he said, could not be long. This we gladly 
consented to do, and were willing that my father thus 
consented to quit this scene of horror. This afternoon, 

Bs 
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however, was not spent with much less anxiety than 
the morning, for the coachman never came till ten 
o'clock, and we were not only distressed from our ap- 
prehension of what might be the cause of his delay, 
but still more so because we feared my father would 
now feel as much anxiety for us as we had done for him 
in the morning, for he would naturally fear that the 
arrival of the mob at B. C.’s had prevented our leaving, 
and would consequently fear for our safety. Though 
there were many persons in the house, our party con- 
sisted only of ourselves and Sarah § . All the 
afternoon were we wandering about, listening and fear- 
ing, as in the morning; often did we express a wish to 
each other that we could but set off and walk to Alces- 
ter; but we did not know the road, and to venture so 
far, seven miles, now when all parts of the country 
seemed infested by a set of demons, seemed to us im- 
possible,—besides that the exhausted state in which we 
felt ourselves seemed to render it impossible. I felt 
very ready to undertake it, nay, even on my own ac- 
count desirous, though a sort of fear arose that we 
should not get through, as we were all so extremely 
fatigued. It was now Saturday morning; these sad 
disturbances had begun on Thursday, since which time 
we had not had our clothes off ; we had undergone much 
fatigue in packing the furniture, and since then in hav- 
ing been almost constantly on our feet, wandering in 
search of peace and security ; nothing like rest either of 
body or mind had we tasted in all this time, but quite 
the opposite, and that in no common degree: but the 
fatigue of our bodies was much surpassed by the agita- 
tion and distress of our minds. About seven o'clock in 
the evening, we perceived a cloud of smoke arise from 
that quarter which almost amounted to a certainty with 
us to be our house in flames. Hence, we suppose, 
sprung the coachman’s delay. Now a sort of melan- 
choly filled our bosoms, hitherto torn by lively and dif- 
ferent apprehensions. To contemplate the awful columns 
of smoke ascending from that aber mansion where I 
had passed all my days in a calm, a virtuous and a hap- 
py tranquillity, where all my pleasure seemed to centre, 
and where alone I felt as if happiness could be tasted, 
pierced me to the soul:—it seemed as if a dear friend 
was expiring before me in whom my happiness centred. 
My whole soul was moved and distressed, but the luxu- 
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ry of tears was denied: spent and exhausted, my feel- 
ings, though not violent, were acute and quiet. 

In this state we continued, looking towards the smoke, 
and wandering up and down the garden till ten o'clock, 
till all of a sudden the dreadful shouts of the mob as- 
sailed our ears, and almost at the same instant two wo- 
men came running as if for their lives and quite out of 
breath; they begged us for God’s sake to get away, for 
that the mob were coming, they would be there imme- 
diately, and their fury was ungovernable. Such a scene 
of confusion now followed as cannot be told; all ran 
about as if not knowing what to do or where to go; 
there were seven or eight young children in the house, 
some were wrapped up in blankets, others taken from 
their beds as they were, all ran out of the house, but 
knew not whither to turn their steps. Poor Mrs. C.— 
had two young children of her own to take care of, and 
her eldest was of an age to be in part sensible of his 
danger, but not able to strive against it, and his piteous 
moans and agitation much added to the distress of his 
mother. 

In a few minutes after the alarm was given, my bro- 
ther, sister, Sarah S.— and myself, set off to walk to 
Alcester, apparently with as much spirit and strength 
as weever had inthe whole course of our lives, set off 
upon the most agreeable walk ; hedges, ditches and gates, 
nothing stopped us; all we surmounted with an agility 
inconceivable ; for some distance we ran as fast as pos- 
sible. The continued and increased shouts of the mob 
strengthened us most wonderfully; at length we got 
into the public road, and were there soon stopped in our 
career, by hearing a party of men on horseback gallop- 
ing full speed; we stopped and hid ourselves under a 
hedge, till they had passed, and by their conversation 
found they belonged to the mob: ‘they were in liquor, 
and swore dreadfully as they passed the place we were 
concealed in, and we heard one of them distinctly say, 
«T know there is a d—d Presbyterian somewhere here- 
abouts, we'll have him before morning.” This, we had 
no doubt, applied to my father, and our fears for him, 
consequently, increased. They galloped on, and we 
came from our lurking-place and continued our route ; 
but as these ruffians were going towards my father’s, we 
feared they might meet him on the road, as it was pos- 
sible he might return to see for us. We had not 
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proceeded far before these men stopped their hor- 
ses, and we not perceiving it, and coming on 
our way, were almost upon them before we were sensi- 
ble of it; but as the moon shone uncommonly bright, 
and we thought it impossible but they must see us, it 
seemed most prudent to continue on quietly as if we did 
not notice them; had we left the road it might have ex- 
cited suspicion; accordingly, we passed them; they 
looked hard at us but said nothing, and presently gal- 
loped up and re-passed us, then stopped their horses till 
we again passed them, and this they continued to do in 
such a manner, that each of us was alive to secret ap- 
prehension. No other person was to be seen, and no 
house appeared in sight; three young girls walking at 
that time of night, with no other protection than a boy, 
might find cause for apprehending insult at any time, 
but in our state of mind and in the present state of the 
country, how much must these fears be increased! My 
brother and our faithful little dog was all the protection 
we had. We continued on thus for about three miles, 
marching with a firm pace, but with almost a dead si- 
lence: the moon shone uncommonly bright, the sha- 
dows it cast were therefore unusually strong, and almost 
every shade from a tree or bush startled us. ‘The men 
on horseback were sometimes by our side, sometimes 
out of sight, behind us, sometimes before ; their inten- 
tions we feared, and our situation powerfully aided our 
apprehensions. After a little time we now heard a 
horse coming after us, and were at the first alarmed, 
but afterwards relieved by finding it was our own ser- 
vant, who had gone to C’’s, and not finding us there, 
had rode on after us. He informed us of the truth of 
our conjectures, for that our house was burnt, and_ all 
the gardens and ‘premises most dreadfully laid waste. 
Though he brought us this sad intelligence, we were all 
truly relieved to see him and to keep him with us a guard 
from these men. Shortly after we met my father in the 
greatest distress ; his fears for us had almost distracted 
him; he had set out to meet us, and by some unlucky 
chance his horse had got away from him, and to get him 
again had taken him a long time, and almost exhausted 
his remaining strength; he had just caught him as we 
came up, and our meeting was joyful and happy, though 
under such sad circumstances. My father now sent the 
servant back, with orders to have our chaise sent to 
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meet us at Stratford, as he had resolved to go straight 
ap to London and remonstrate with Mr. Pitt on these 
outrageous proceedings, My father now accompanying 
us, We now continued our route comparatively speaking 
with pleasure, for the men had gone on before us since 
William joined us, and we saw nothing more of them. 
We now passed several houses, at the door of each the 
family was collected ina solemn sort of silence; they 
all gazed at us as we passed; not a word was spoken, 
except sometimes by some of them ina whisper. We 
held our peace, not knowing whether any we might ad- 
dress or put any questions to, were friends or enemies. 
Tn about half an hour, we met an honest and respecta- 
ble farmer, a brother to one of my father’s tenants, 
who had heard of our being in the neighbourhood, and 
had set out to see for and assist us; he accompanied us 
the remainder of our walk, and when we arrived at the 
end of the seven miles, which in the afternoon we had 
imagined it quite impossible for us to accomplish, we 
found ourselves sufficiently strong to walk another seven. 
On entering our inn, we were much disturbed to find 
it was filled with riotous people, and to observe, 
just before we came up, the very same men who 
had tormented us, go in before us. We found here my 
father’s tenant, the brother of the man who met us, and 
on relating to him the circumstance of the men who 
had followed us, we requested him to go into the kit- 
chen and see if he knew them, or could gather anything 
from their conversation: this he did, and ina short time 
returned, informing us he knew them, and that one of 
them was the most violent man in all the county, and a 
most profligate creature. This being the case, we could 
not think of remaining here, lest they should discern 
my father, and begged he would permit us to walk on 
to Alcester, eight miles further, where we could get a 
hired chaise and proceed to Stratford. At first he would 
not hear of it, but insisted upon our staying there and 
taking some rest and refreshment, as a good supper and 
beds were provided: though so much exhausted, yet in 
our state of mind these were no temptations to us; I 
felt able to walk twenty miles further, and would infi- 
nitely rather have done it than have remained in that 
house. The Mr. G.— we had first met requested we 
would go on to his house, about two miles further off, 
and wait there whilst he went to Alcester and brought 
x 2 
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a chaise tous. This was determined upon, when, just 
as we were setting off, up came our coach, which had 
been left at B. C.’s, with Mr. L.’s family in: this was 
very fortunate ; they took possession of the rooms and 
supper that had been prepared for us, and we got into. 
our coach, drawn by a pair of horses, neither of which 
had ever been in a carriage before, and the tenant we 
had met at this house for a coachman, who had never 
drove a carriage before. Our faithful little dog, 
as if fearful of being left behind, jumped into the 
carriage before us, and we all stepped in, thinking it 
the greatest luxury we had ever enjoyed. We arrived 
safe at Mr. G.—’s, and he not being arrived with the 
chaise, we took some refreshment offered us by the good 
lady, and at her earnest request went up stairs to get a 
little repose. Here, a curious scene presented itself ; 
we three ladies were shewn into aroom with four beds 
in all, and all but one whether occupied by men or wo- 
men we did not know; but the loud nasal concert, and 
the different notes of which it was composed, seemed to 
indicate both: we were amused at our situation, and felt 
sufficiently at ease to laugh at it. We lay down upon 
the bed, and our faithful little dog by the side; but the 
room was suffocatingly hot asd the number of persons 
in it made the air very oppressive: this, together with 
the music that assailed our ears, and a most numerous 
swarm of fleas, which attacked us all, kept rest and even 
quiet at a distance. ; 

In about an hour, Mr. G. brought the chaise, and my 
father, brother, and sister and I got into it. 8. S. learn- 
ed of Mrs. G. that her sister and family were within 
half a mile of this place; she therefore went to them. 
We soon arrived at Stratford, and found there Mr. G. 
H.’s family ; but as it was now about four o’clock in the 
morning, and they were all gone to rest, we only saw 
Mr. G. H. for afew minutes, and then got into our 
chaise, which our coachman had brought, and committ- 
ing our faithful little dog to his care, we four set off 
about five o’clock on Sunday morning with hired horses 
for London, and never got out till we arrived there, my 
father excepted. ‘The cause of his alighting was an 
alarm; all the day we rode ina sort of suspense and 
fear that kept us all pretty quiet; every person who 
overtook us we fancied regarded us with a distrustful 
sort of curiosity, andeach we feared was looking for 
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my father, though why we scarcely knew. Soon after 
we left Maidenhead, which was on Sunday night, we 
observed our post-boy drove us very strangely, some- 
times taking one side of the road, sometimes the other, 
crossing backwards and forwards perpetually ; every 
now and then he seemed asleep, ‘and then, as if just wak- 
ing, drove like mad ;. at length we got much alarmed, 
and my father got out to see what could be done. He 
walked by the side for some time, conversing with him 
and endeavouring to make him drive steadily ; but seeing 
plainly he was not in a situation to be trusted, my fa- 
ther at length persuaded him to let him try his hand at 
driving, and made him get off and sit upon the seat in 
front. Thus were we relieved from a cruel state of fear. 
At length we came to that place so noted for robbers, 
Maidenhead Thicket, and just as we entered it, the 
mail-coach overtook us. My father thought it would 
be a good security to keep up with it, and therefore drove 
accordingly ; but'as it was necessary to drive pretty fast 
in order to do this, our drunken guest had somewhat to 
do to keep his seat, and, added to this, was very angry 
to have his horses-drove so hard; he clenched ‘his fist, 
called and swore, but all in vain; we galloped on, in 
fear every moment of the fellow’s falling under the 
wheel, and also under some little expectation of robbers. 
Though we thought it likely we might be attacked, none 
of us felt at all alarmed, and had they come, such was 
our state of mind, I am convinced we should have met 
them with even cheerful calmness: as for myself, I 
seemed fully to expect them, but did not feel as if it was 
any thing to-be at all alarmed at. We had some rings 
and other valuables aboutus, which we had in our haste 
put in our pockets; these we hid in our hat-crowns and 
shoes : however, we got safe through the Thicket, and 
when nearly arrived at Henley-upon-Thames, my father 
suffered the postilion to mount again, who by this time 
was pretty well sobered. ; 

On this morning, Monday, July 18th, about seven 
o'clock, we arrived at Bates’s Hotel in the Adelphi, the 
house we were aceustomed to be at in town. Mr. Bates 
was not up, but soon rose and came to meet us with 
tears in his eyes, so happy was he to meet us; he had 
heard reports of the disturbances and was truly reliev- 
ed to see us all safe. On-sitting down here, for the first 
time since Thursday had we thought ourselves safe or 
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at rest. Now we found both, and the greatest refresh- 
ment from washing off the dust and filth from our skins, 
and in changing our clothes. My father soon waited 
upon Mr. Pitt, and very soon after arriving we learned 
that Dr. P. was in town, as well as Mr. J. R.—’s family, 
and many others of our Birmingham friends. This 
evening we went to bed very early, and enjoyed it in 
such a manner as cannot be imagined; soon after getting 
to sleep we were awakened by what we thought most 
terrible shouting ; we jumped up, crying out the mob 
had followed us; we rose up and in a great alarm slip- 
ped on our cloaks, and went out to see how matters 
were ; we found the servants, who in turns sat up thro’ 
the night; they informed us that it was as quiet as usual, 
and we need not be at all alarmed, for the noise we had 
heard was only the gardeners coming to Covent Garden 
Market. Thus happily relieved, and smiling at our own 
fears, we returned to comfortable rest. 

After staying a few days in London, we returned to 
Birmingham, my father, sister and self; Thomas re- 
mained there at school. Nothing material occurred 
upon the journey, but the sentiments I felt on approach- 
ing dear Showell Green, and first beholding the ruin of 
our much-loved mansion, I shall not forget. Ata dis- 
tance of two or three miles we discerned the spot, and 
on a nearer approach descried a part of the shell of the 
building rearing its head, blackened by smoke, despoil- 
ed of its windows, and so defaced and demolished as 
scarce to leave a trace of its original form. The fine 
tallelms that grew at the back of the house, which sha- 
ded our nursery windows, and which I loved almost as 
if they were my sisters, still stood; they reared their 
venerable heads above these melancholy ruins, but had 
partaken in their fate, their fine foliage was all burnt on 
the side next the house, and their stems blackened by 
smoke. What dismal feelings filled my soul on contem- 
plating this sad spectacle! It seemed as if I viewed the 
distorted and mangled corpse of a dear friend, a parent 
to whom I was indebted for much of my past happiness, 
and who could never again be restored to me. Passing 
on, we beheld Mr, G. Humphries’s house, the shell com- 
plete, but despoiled of all its windows. Dr. P.’s was 
as melancholy a piece of ruin as our own. Arriving at 
New Hall Street, we met a hearty welcome from our 
friends there, and took up our residence under the hos- 
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pitable roof of my good uncle, till my father could pro- 
cure a house for us. All I saw, felt and observed, seem- 
ed like a dream, and it wasalong time before I could 
realize what had passed. 


—>— 


‘PATERNAL REFLEXIONS. 


“ The revolution of the seasons, the return of the festival, the repetition 
of stated occupations, revive the images of departed friends.” 


The circling year hath brought again 
The inauspicious day, 

When stubborn fate untimely tore 
My blooming babe away ! 


And yet, that lovely image stands 
As full before my view, 

As when, in life, the real form 
Close to my breast I drew. 


And deep impress’d, those speaking eyes 
With pleasure beaming bright, 

Whene’er my coming footsteps cross’d 
My threshold, in the night. 


And still, that busy prattling tongue 
Sounds safety in mine ear, 

Whose artless accents lull’d my griefs, 
And lighten’d many a care. 


And yet the tread of that light foot 
I sometimes seem to hear, 

Which often pac’d in playful mood, 
At even, around my chair. 


But oh! those eyes are sunk and dark ! 
That tongue gone to decay ! 

And mould’ring fast those little feet, 
In damp and chilly clay. 


Yet, cheering thought! my babe hath pass’d 
Earth’s weary toils and pains ; 

Hath well escap’d its crooked ways, 
With all it’s blots and stains ; 


And, far above all earthly cares, 
And earthly joys, hath risen ; 

And now, a raptur’d Seraph bright, 
Hath spent one yEaR in Heaven. 


March, 5, 1835. 
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THE REV. ALEXANDER M‘EWEN, AND THE CON- 
GREGATION OF BALLYHEMLIN. 


[ We have received the following letters for the purpose of inser- 
tion inthe Bible Christian. They will serve to lay open to the 
public the abuse and annoyance to which those individuals are subject, 
who leave, for conscience’ sake, the congregations of the Synod of 
Ulster, and unite themselves with Unitarian worshipping societies. 

We beg to state that the names of the person to whom Mr. 
M‘Ewen's letter was addressed, and of the “ member of Ballyhemlin 
congregation’ who replies to it, are known to us, and we are au- 
thorized to communicate them to any one who applies in a respectful 
manner, 

Mr. M‘Ewen’s letter, in his own hand writing, can be produced, 
if required. | 

LETTER NO. I. 
From the Rev. Alexander M‘Ewen, to a member of the 
Congregation of Ballyhemlin. 


; Lake-View, April 28th, i855. 
Mr. 

S1r,—Anticipating, some years ago, from your close 
intimacy with some sceptics in this neighbourhood, the 
danger of Paul’s prophetic remark, 1 Cor. xv. 25, being 
fulfilled in you, [lent you Stewart of Andover’s un- 
answered and unanswerable pamphlet against Channing, 
and also Jones on the Trinity, (that I might, if possible, 
be the means, under God, of establishing you in the faith 
once delivered to the saints.) The former I got from 
you, the latter I have not. 

As you have since realized my worst fears, too omi- 
nously and too well expressed by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4, by identifying yourself with 
the Unitarians of this ueighbourhood, who deny the 
Godhead of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity; you 
can, of course, no longer require Jones to establish you 
in principles that your forefathers and yourself once pre- 
ferred. I therefore require the book from you. 

Mr.——I have done my duty to you, I am free from 
the guilt of your aposracy. Your BLOOD BE UPON 
YOUR OWN HEAD. Mark it, Sir, there is a day coming, 
Malachi, iv. 1, wherein you and I will unquestionably 
know the truth of that text, Col. ii.9. Yes, Sir, and 
the truth of that awful intimation, Luke, xii. 9, “‘ He 
that denieth me, (and stripping Christ of his names, 
titles, and attributes is a virtual denial of him,) before 
men, shall be denied before the angels of God.” I en- 
treat you beware that you are not bringing yourself 
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within the compass of this condemnation, and of the 
characters described by Peter, 2 Hpistle, iii..3, and by 
Jude, Gal. Epistle, 10, 12, 13. 

That you may be saved, by a speedy repentance, from 
the state of the unbelievers mentioned Rev. xxi. 8; and 
that I may not be called upon as a witness against you 
for having rejected the testimony of God, when you and 
I stand at the bar of the Lord Jesus Christ, on the day 
of the dreadful accountability, is the prayer of 

Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
_ALExR. M‘Ewen. 


P. S. I would have spoken to you personally for Jones, 
but you look of late to look upon me like an evil genius, 
from whom you turn with fierce eyes and averted look. 
I am not conscious uf any just cause why the common 
civilities of life might not have subsisted between us. 

A. M. 
LETTER NO. Il. 


To the Rev. Alexander M‘Ewen, from a member of the 
Remonstrant Congregation, of Ballyhemlin. 


Str,—As in the above letter you have openly charged 
the religious community with which I am so happy as 
to be connected, with “scepticism and “ Apostacy,” I 
I think it’ would not be proper to permit such charges 
to pass unanswered. 

The person to whom your letter is addressed is a re- 
spectable and intelligent member of the Remonstrant con- 
gregation, of Ballyhemlin. The opinions which he holds 
were adopted by him on a calm conviction of their truth. 
Many of his friends and neighbours have already adopted 
similar views ; and he has the happiness of seeing these 
opinions spreading rapidly from day to day. 

It seems, however, that this rapid spread of truth is 
not so pleasing to you as it isto others. Nay, I fear 
that it has even ruffled (difficult task!) your placid tem- 
per, and put to flight your liberality and benevolence. 
However, your present apparent deficiency in these Chris- 
tian graces would not merit notice, were it not that you 
haye been hurried into the impropriety of committing to 
paper those reviling accusations against your neighbours, 
with which you have long been in the habit of ornament- 
ing your sermons. This is, no doubt, a most unhappy 
piece of rashness; as it exposes to the public view the 
errors of judgment and the lamentable failures of mem- 
ory to which you are so subject. 
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As you cannot, however, expect that this letter ad- 
dressed to one member of a religious community, and 
filled with abuse and misrepresentation of all the rest, 
should be passed over as a mere oratorical flourish, mean- 
ing nothing,—I suppose that you will not think it very 
strange if an humble member of that congregation should 
reply to your false accusations against his fellow-wor- 
shippers and himself. 

You begin your letter by referring to some friends of 
the person to whom you write, whom you think fit to 
call “sceptics.” Do you know, Sir, what is the mean- 
ing of the word sceptic? It is one who doubts or de- 
nies the Bible. Now I call upon you in the name of the 
individual addressed, and in the names of his friends, to 
mention publicly the “sceptics” to whom you refer. 
Tf, after this challenge, you refuse to name the sceptics 
of whom you speak, I shall conclude that your accu- 
sation is unfounded. You refer, no doubt, to the num- 
ber of respectable men, who being disquieted by the 
intolerance and bigotry of your principles, and tired of 
the continual abuse and misrepresentation of your neigh- 
bours, with which your sermons are filled, have deserted 
your meeting-house, and united themselves with the Re- 
monstrant congregation, of Ballyhemlin. These men 
you know that you dare not accuse openly, and by name 
of scepticism ; but you think that you may venture to 
make general misrepresentations without any danger of 
exposure. You are now caught, however, beyond the 
possibility of escape. I haye called upon you publicly, 
distinctly, solemnly, to name the persons whom you call 
sceptics. If you name them they shall answer for them- 
selves. If you cannot name them, all men, of all parties, 
will see that you have written that which is not true. 
The text of scripture which you have quoted here has 
no reference whatever to the subject of your letter, and 
therefore I would charitably suppose that your memory 
has failed. The text is, 1 Cor. xv. 23. “But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first frnits, afterwards 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” Pray, what has 
this to do with your rash and foolish charge of infidelity, 
against the members of the congregation of Ballyhem- 
ln? What a confused mind the man must have who 
would quote such a text, for such a purpose ! 

Your next remark is as erroneous as your charge of 
scepticism is false; but it has the advantage of being 
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rather entertaining, because of its superior absurdity. 
You say that the person to whom you write has realized 
your worst fears “too, too ominously, and foo well ex- 
pressed by the apostle of the Gentiles.” May I venture 
to ask, Rey. Sir, what you mean, or if you mean any- 
thing, by stating that the apostle of the Gentiles. has 
expressed himself “too well?” To mere human reason 
the expression would seem to be sheer nonsense. In 
2 Tim. iv. 3, 4, to which you refer, the apostle declares, 
“For the time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine ; but after their own lusts shall they heap 
up for themselves teachers having itching ears, and they 
shall turn away their ears from the trath, and be turned 
unto fables.” Now, Sir, do you not perceive that this 
prophesy applies not to Remonstrants or Unitarians; but 
to Calvinists, and Creed-worshipers, and ‘“ Confession of 
Faith” men. These have, indeed, “ turned away their 
ears from the truth ;” that is, they have deserted the 
scriptures, and ‘they have been turned unto fables ;” 
that is, they receive as true, and the attempt to force 
upon the consciences of others, human compositions that 
are false, self-contradictory, and anti-scriptural. Does 
not every one know that the Remonstrants separated 
themselves from the Synod of Ulster, just because they 
would not turn away from the words of inspiration, and 
adopt the wretched fables with which the “Confession 
of Faith” is filled? Does not every one know that if 
they had consented to turn aside, as you and others 
have done; and deserting the pure word of God, pre- 
ferred the Westminster Confession of Faith, they 
would have been stil in connexion with those who mis- 
call themselves Orthodox? But they chose rather to 
suffer abuse, misrepresentation, and persecution, than 
join with those “ teachers” of whom the apostle speaks, 
who seek popularity by deserting the truth, and turning 
aside to fables. 

As to the silly accusation which you bring forward, 
about deserting the religion of one’s forefathers, it is un- 
worthy of notice. Go far enough back in the list of 
your own forefathers, and you will certainly find Roman 
Catholics, and (as I presume you cannot trace your de- 
scent from any ot the tribes of Israel,) even Pagans and 
Idolators among them, Do you mean to hold by the 
religion of your forefathers? If so, you must give up 
Presbyterianism and Christianity. : 

Y 
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But your next sentence requires something more than 
irony and scorn. It merits severe and grave rebuke. 
In this place you have ventured openly to charge’ your 
former hearer, and through him the religious society of 
which he is a member, with the crime of AposTacy. 
Wretched, miserable and most presumptuous man! 
why do you permit your violent passions thus to trans- 
port you beyond all the bounds of reason, justice and 
common sense? Why can you not at least cover from 
the world your deep and bitter hatred of all who differ 
from you? One might suppose that your regard for the 
character of the Christian ministry might of itself re- 
strain these bursts of passion, and prevent the intolerance 
and bigotry of your principles from appearing in your 
words and actions. What can you mean by accusing 
the members of a Christian church of the awful crime 
of “ Apostacy,” and praying that their “blood be upon 
their own heads?” Is this the spirit in which you con- 
ceive religious controversy should be conducted? I 
shudder when I reflect upon the condition of that man’s 
mind, who could calmly write down charges so infa- 
mously false, and imprecations so awfully profane. The 
humblest and most unlearned of your hearers will see 
your error in this point. For, however zealously ortho- 
dox he may be, he will not certainly admit the justice 
of charging with the “ guilt of apostacy” all his neigh- 
bours who may chance to differ from him in their reli- 
gious opinions. 

You have adopted, I perceive in your letter, the con- 
venient method of quoting texts of scripture merely by 
setting down the chapter and verse without mentioning 
the words. Thus you can avoid all troublesome expla- 
nations, and even should the words of the passage to 
which you refer be directly opposite to your own asser- 
tions, still you may hope that numbers will not take 
time to enquire what they are. As my wish is to state 
your accusations against your brethren clearly, I think 
it right to give the words of Scripture to which you re- 
fer. It isa good old orthodox custom to which you 
faithfully adhere, that when any one wishes to curse his 
neighbours, he searches the Bible that he may find a 
proper phrase. Thus when your own store of abusive 
epithets isexhausted, you force into the pious service 
the threatenings of the Lord, proclaimed by the prophet 
Malachi, iv. 1, against the Jewish nation for their ido- 
latry and vice. 
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“For, behold, the day cometh that shall burn as an 
oven ; andall the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly 
shall be stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn them 
up, saith the Lord of Hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch.” This passage, as every one 
knows, refers only to the then approaching captivity of 
the Jews ; but with a pious joy, you seize upon it for 
the purpose of turning the denunciation contained in it 
against your neighbours. 

The next portion of scripture to which you refer, by 
the marks, Col. ii. 9, is this, “For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Now, it is useless 
to state, that “there is a day coming,” in which we, 
Unitarians, shall know the truth of this text. We know 
it now, we avow it now, we glory initnow. Wehold 
that all power was committed to Christ by the Father, 
and think it will aid your conceptions on this head, if 
you consult Eph. iii. 19. You will there find the Apostle 
praying that the members of the Church at Ephesus 
“< might be filled with all the fulness of God,” pray, explain 
or explain away, this text on some ensuing Sunday. 
You intimate that Remonstrants “strip Christ of his 
names, titles, and attributes, and thus virtually deny 
him ;’ and "you prophecy with true orthodox charity, 
that “he will deny them before the angels of God.” 
The assertion is, as you well know, utterly false. The 
persons to whom you allude, never attempted to strip 
Christ of any name, title, or attribute, which any di- 
vinely inspired man has ever ascribed to him. All this 
is well known to yourself, and indeed the only term 
applicable to the above deliberate misrepresentation is 
one, which, however merited, a Christian and a gentle- 
man will not utter. The manner in which you quote 
the text in 2 Pet. iii. 3, whereby your attempt to class 
all who differ from you with “ scofters” whom the Apos- 
tle speaks of as “walking after their own lusts,’ and 
that in Jude 10 ver. “ But these speak evil of those 
things which they know not; but what they know natu- 
rally, as brute beasts in those things they corrupt them- 
selves,” is a most excellent specimen of foolish railing 
and low abuse, aided as much as possible by distorted 
passages of Scripture. 

The concluding curse in Scripture language is well 
worthy of being placed last; it forms a noble climax. 
You hope that your “ friend” (as you call the individual 
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to whom you write) ‘may be saved by a speedy repen- 
tance from the state of unbelievers mentioned,’ Rev. 
xxi. 8. According to your custom, you do not give the 
words, perhaps your modesty prevented you, and indeed 
J do not wonder that even you should feel ashamed of 
applying so horrid a denunciation to your inoffensive 
neighbours. The text is, “ But the fearful and unbe- 
lieving, and the abominable and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolators, and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death.” After such 
insolent and impious condemnation of a whole religious 
society ; after presuming to class all the liberal, enligh- 
tened, and pious individuals that bear the Unitarian 
name with such vile characters, I feel that any reply 
-or observation from me would be useless. T[ feel that 
moderate men of your own party will be disgusted by 
your violence and bigotry. 

You conelude your charitable Epistle by a prayer, in 
which you beg that you may not be called upon asa 
witness against the person to whom you write. Jam 
sure that your correspondent will join heartily in this 
petition, and [ think you may reasonably expect success 
im your joint request; because, if at ‘the day of the 
dreadful accountability,” any human testimony be re- 
quired, we may presume to hope that the witnesses will 
be less prejudiced, less virulent, more clear-headed and 
more scrupulous with regard to truth, than your reve- 
rence seems to be. 

Your Obedient Servant, 
A MEMBER OF BALLYHEMLIN CONGREGATION. 
Ballyhemlin, June 22d, 1835. 


—<=—- 
ANCIENT BIBLES. 

A gentleman to whom Literature is considerably in- 
debted in more than one of its branches, had made a 
collection of English Bibles, many of which are of un- 
exampled rarity and value. 

He condescended to dispose of them to the British 
Museum, for the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds ; 
which must be considered as a great instance of gene- 
rosity, as they are certainly worth much more. 

The following is a description of them, in the order 


of their respective dates. We give their titles at full 
length. 
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COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 


«“ Tue Brsxe, that is the Holy Scripture of the Olde 
and New Testament, faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn into Englishe. By Myles Cover- 
dale. 

Printed in the yeare of oure Lorde, mpxxxv.” Folio. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH’S BIBLE. 


“ Tue ByBuE IN Eneuisne, that is to saye, the Con- 
tent of all the Holy Scripture, both of ye. Olde and 
Newe Testament, truly translated after the veryte of 
the Hebrue and Greke Textes, by the dylygent studye 
of dyverse, excellent learned men, expert in the for- 
sayde tonges. Prynted by Rychard Grafton and Ed- 
ward Whitechurch. M.D.xxxrx.” Folio. 

The above is the first edition of what is commonly 
designated by the appellation of Henry the Eighth’s 
‘Bible. It bas the arms of Cardinal Wolsey engraved 
in the title page. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH’S BIBLE.—SECOND EDITION. 


“Tse ByBLE In EnatysuHeE, of the largest and great- 
est Volume, auctorised and apoynted by the Com- 
manndement of oure most redoubted Prynce and Sove- 
raygne Lorde, Kynge Henry the VIII, supreme Head 
of this his Churche and Realme of Englande: to be 
frequented and used in every Church within this his 
sayd Realme, accordynge to the tenoure of hys former 
injunctions geven in that behalfe. 

Oversene and pervised at the comaundement of the 
Kynges hyghnes, by the ryght reverende fathers in 
God, Cuthbert, Byshop of Duresme, and Nicolas Bishop 
of Rochester. Printed by Rycharde Grafton. 1541.” 
Folio. 

The above is the second edition of Henry the Eighth’s 
Bible, and it is worthy of observation, that the arms of 
Cardinal Wolsey are erased from the title page. 


EDMUNDE BECK’S BIBLE. 

“Tue ByBue, that is to say, all the Holy Scripture, 
in which are conteyned the Olde and New Testamente, 
truly and purely translated into Englysh, and nowe 
lately with great industry and diligence recognised. 

Imprynted at London, by Jhon Daye, dwelling at 
Aldersgate, and William Seres, dwelling in Peter 
Colledge. MDXLIX.” dine 

¥ 
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This is the first edition of Edmunde Beck’s Bible, 
who has subscribed his name to the dedication to 
Edward VI. 


GENEVA BIBLE. 


«“ Tue Brews translated according to the Ebrew and 
Greeke, and conferred with the best Translations in 
divers Languages. 

Imprinted at London, by Christopher Barker, Printer 
to the Queenes Majestie. 1578.” Folio. 

This is usually denominated the “Breeches Bible.” 
The Bishop’s Bible translates, Gen. 111. 7 Aprons. 

The confounding of these editions has been productive 
of very dangerous errors. 

“Certain questions and answers, touching the Doc- 
trine of Predestination, the use of God's Word and 
Sacraments” were not drawn up by our Reformers, as 
asserted in the Bishop’s Bible, in the Preface to which 
Archbishop Parker maintains Universal Redemption; 
PP Ox: 

This Calvinistic Catechism is bound up with some 
editions of the Geneva Bible. 


KING JAMES'S BIBLE. 


“THe Hoty BrBie, conteyning the Old Testament 
and the New, newly translated out of the Original! 
Tongues, and with the former Translations diligently 
compared and revised by his Majesties speciall Comande- 
ment. 

Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, Printer to 
the King’s most excellent Majestie. 1611.’ Folio. 

This is the first edition of King James's Bible. - 

There is onother edition of King James’s Bible, in 
the British Museum of the same date. This also belong- 
ed to Dr. Combe. They are word for word the same 
throughout. One, however, is printed in a larger letter 
than the other, and makes a thicker volume, but it is 
impossible to determine which of these two was first 
printed. 

DOWAY BIBLE. 
_ Tue Hou Beis, faithfully translated into En 
glish, out of the authentical Latin, diligently conferred 
with the Hebrew, Greeke, and other editions, in divers 
Languages. With Arguments of the Bookes and Chap- 
ters, Annotations, Tables, and other helpes for better 
understanding of the Text, for discoverie of Corruptions 
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in some late Translations, and for cleering Controversies 
in Religion. By the English College of Doway. 

Printed at Doway, by Lawrence Kellam, m.pc.rx. 
M.DC.x.” 8yo. 


THE PENTATEUCH. 


“’'THEPENTATEUCH, by Willyam Tindale. 1530.” 8vo. 

This is the first edition, and of extraordinary rarity 
and value. 

There is said to have been printed, in 1579, by 
Alexander Arbuthnett, the King’s Printer, at the Kirk 
in the field, Edinburgh, the Bible, for the Use of Scot- 
land, by the Commissioners of the Kirk.* 

In 1610, appeared Hart’s Bible, which is also in folio ; 
and which is praised by Watson, the printer, as well 
printed.+ Here is the title page. ‘‘ THe Bisue, that 
is, the Holy Scriptures contained in the Olde and New 
.Testament. Translated according to the Ebrew and 
Greeke, and conferred with the best translations in di- 
verse languages: with most profitable annotations upon 
all hard places, and other things of great importance. 
“‘Feare yee not, stand still, and behole the salvation of 
the Lord, which he will shew to you this day. Exod. 
14. 13.” Then follows a sculpture, representing the 
passage of the Red Sea, which is encompassed by this 
text: ‘“ Great are the troubles of the righteous; but the 
Lord delivered him out of them all. Psalm 34. 19.” 
Under the sculpture is the following text: ‘ The Lord 
shall fight for you; therefore hold you your peace.” 

“At Edinburgh. Printed by Andro Hart, and are 
to be sold at his buith, on the North side of the Gate, 
a litle beneath the Crosse. Anno Dom. 1610. 


Cum Privilegio Regiz Majestatis.” 
——— 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oor readers are, we presume, aware of the intention 
of the people of Geneva to celebrate the commencement 
of the fourth century of the reformation, in the month 
of August, in the present year. The Presbyterian re- 


* Herbert’s Typ. Antig. Sy. p. 1501. For this account Bishop 
Tanner’s mss. are quoted, It is also in folio, and is a still rarer book 
than Bassandyne’s Bible. 

+ In his curious account of the Scotish Printers. 
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ligion was established in the Geneva state, under the 
auspices of John Calvin, in the month of August, 1535. 
Emerging from ‘the darkness and ignorance of a semi- 
barbarous age, the church of Geneva, like all the Pro- 
testant churches of that era, retained for a season many 
vestiges of the dogmatical usurpations from which it had 
escaped. With a virtuous consistency, however, in 
which it has set an example to all Protestant churches, 
it has carried on the work of the Reformation to its true 
and legitimate issue, having emancipated itself from the 
bondage of human inventions, and is now among the 
foremost in a resolute maintenance of the right of private 
judgment, the sufficiency of scripture, and the rejection 
of all human authority in matters of faith. 

With these genuine principles of that religious freedom 
wherewith Christ hath set his followers free, they ex- 
hibit what is the natural fruit of these principles, uni- 
versal toleration, and unlimited good-will. We have 
much gratification in publishing their official letter, 
addressed to the Presbyterian bodies in Ireland, inviting 
them all t6 participate in the approaching religious 
festival. 

A M. M. LES PASTEURS PRESBYTERIENS D’ IRLANDE. 

Genéve, 51 Decembre, 1854. 


Messieurs et trés honorés Fréres en Jésus Christ notre Seigneur ! 

L’ Eglise Réformeé de Genéve se prépare a célébrer pour la troi- 
siéme fois le souvenir des jours mémorables, of abandonnant les téré- 
bres pour la lumiére elle proclama la liberté religieuse. _ Vouz savez 
comment la bienheureuse Réformation admise solennellement chez 
elle en Aotit 1535 a eté pour Genéve une source abondante de béné- 
dictions; et vous comprener de quelle religieuse émotion les coeurs 
Genévois se remplissent 4? approche de ce nouveau Jubilé. Vous la 
partagerer avec nous cette émotion, nos trés chers fréres, vous qui 
aussi avez obtenu une part dans cette immense bienfait. Vos priéres 
se joindront aux notres ; et vous transportant avec nous par la penseé, 
jusque dans ces tems de délivrance ou Dieu visita son Eglise, vous 
implorerer sur cette Eglise entiere, les effets de sa puissante protection 
pour le present et pour l'avenir. Nous réclamons spécialement la 
communion de yos priéres pourle Dimanche 23 Aott, 1835, jour 
auquel tous le Chrétiens réformés de notre Canton se proposent d’ unir ” 
Jeurs a¢cers dans les hymnes de reconnoissance a leur Dieu et a leur 
Sauveur: il nous sera doux de sentir en ce jour solennel, que nos 
Fréres se rejouissent de notre joie, et confondent leurs ames avec les 
notres dans un méme sentiment de gratitude. 

Nos voeux ne s’ arrétent pas la, Messieurs et trés cheres Fréres, et 
nous y joignons encore celui de recevoir a I’ époque susmentionneé 
la visite des quelques-uns des membres de votre clergé. Ils seront le 
bienvenus auprés de nous; et nous vous prions de leur transmettre 
notre invitation de la part de la Venerable Compagnie des Pasteurs de 
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Genévye, et du comité chargé par elle de présider a la féte du Jubile. 
Il nous scrait infiniment agreable que, daprés cette invitation les 
divers Synodes ou Presbytéres du clergé réformé Presbyterien de 
V Irlande consensissent 4 nous envoyer des députés désignés par eux 
pour les représenter 4 cette fete. Leur presence au milieu de nous 
nous paraitra un moyen precieux de referrer ces liens de fraternité que 
nous désirons rendre de plus en plus intimes avec les clerges reformés 
de la Grande Bretagne. 

Daigner Messieurs, et trés honorés Fréres recevoir l expression de 
nos sentimens fraternels et de notre sincére affection en Jesus Christ 


notre Seigneur 
PH. BASSET, 
Modérateur de la Compagnie des Pasteurs de Genéve. 


JS. CHOISY, Secretaire. 


P. S. Nous vous instamment de nous faire connditre avant la fin de 
Juin, les noms des vos députés, et si possible des autres personnes qui 
se proposcraient de se joindre a la députation, a fin que nous leur 
transmettions de suite les directions nécessaires sur le jour auquel 
ils doivent étre rendus 4 Genéve, et sur le lieu of ils seront recus a 
leur arrive. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


Sir,—All readers of the Bible Christian profess to be 
humble searchers for the truth. To such, it appears to 
me, it must be exceedingly painful, when essays are ad- 
mitted, containing arrogant denunciations against opini- 
ons which have been, and are now, held by Christians 
equally sincere, equally well-informed, equally intelli- 
gent with themselves. 

It would be more proper to give our own views as 
drawn from Scripture, than to denounce others as “ ab- 
surd in the highest degree, irrational, and franght with 
consequences deplorably pernicious.” 

What opinion was ever overturned by abuse? What 
error was ever rectified by railing accusations ? And if 
this be the case as to opinions, how much more so as to 
invective (See p. 152) against individuals, who finding 
what they may consider scripture-warrant for part of 
this confessedly difficult tenet (atonement, ) reject those 
views of it which appear to them to be vulnerable or 
erroneous. Who made Siema judge of the sincerity of 
such persons ? 

‘© Who with another’s eye can read, 
Or worship by another’s creed ?” 

And if we cannot judge authoritatively of opinions, 

or of beings such as ourselves, shall we presume to 
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judge authoritatively of the ways of the Almighty God ? 

We only know that they are all-wise and all-good ; and 
the conviction of this consoling truth may satisfy our 
minds when they are perplexed in the attempt to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or baffled in endeavouring to 
search into the “secret things that belong unto the 
Lord.” It makes me shudder to meet with such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ capricious, wrathful, revengeful, tyrant, 
frantic fury,” applied, even in argument, against any 
view of the actions of the Deity. 

Assuredly our blessed Saviour did undergo all the 
sufferings which Calvinists suppose to have purchased 
our redemption. In my opinion the scriptures teach 
that he counted his sufferings as nothing, for the glory 
and joy that were set before him; and that so it pleased 
God to make him the captain of our salvation, perfect 
through suffering. In this view, therefore, mercy did 
abound. I think too, that those sufferings were intended 
to be instrumental in leading many to righteousness, 
even all who come to him in humility and sincerity ; 
and that by his sufferings and death, as connected with 
his resurrection, he redeemed all his true followers from 
the power and dominion of sin, and became to them “ the 
way, the truth, and the life :”—In this view, therefore, 
mercy did abound. 

I cannot, any more than Srema, coincide in the view, 
that justice could be satisfied by the sufferings of the 
innocent instead of the guilty ; nor in any way but b 
that repentance and newness of life, which shall a 
out their guilt. But if, according to the Calvinistic 
tenet, the sufferings of Christ did purchase unconditional 
redemption for millions and millions of guilty souls; 
even in this view mercy did abound though justice might 
not. There is no justifiable occasion, therefore, for the 
application of such revolting epithets as tyranny, cruelty, 
frantic fury, &c. 

I cannot recognise, in the use of such expressions, that 
Christian charity which is the essence of our divine 
master’s religion. While I take great pleasure in read- 
ing the Bible Christian, and am generally indebted to 
its pages for such edifying advice, instruction and con- 
solation, as to make me anxiously wish for its wide cir- 
culation, I am mortified and disappointed whenever I 
find invective and asperity introduced instead of that 
calm reasoning, mild remonstrance, and appeal to holy 
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writ, which the very title of your periodical would lead 
its readers to invariably expect. You will, I hope, par- 
don the freedom of this expostulation from one of your 
warmest friends. : 

A Dustin Lapy. 


nies 


OBITUARY. 


Died, April 19, at his residence in Upper Baggot-street, Dublin, 
in the 59th year of his age, Mr. Joun Gaskin, formerly of College 
Green, 

Few citizens of Dublin were more generally known, or more 
highly valued by all classes and denominations, than this truly ho- 
nest and upright man. Naturally benevolent and humane, he learn- 
ed from religious principle to extend his benevolence and humanity 
to his fellow-beings of every sect and clime and country. His was 
no narrow and exclusive system, confined to a peculiar creed or 
church, but wide and universal ;—in humble imitation of the boun- 
ty of that God whom he worshipped, and the charity of that Re- 
deemer in whom he placed his trust. 

Sincere and ardent in his attachments, he was faithful in friend- 
ship, and exemplary in domestic life. Early placed in trying cir- 
cumstances as the eldest member of a numerous family of brothers 
and sisters, he supplied to them the place of a parent, with all the 
vigilance and activity of paternal affection. 

His religious sentiments were derived from the Bible alone, and 
he was therefore a firm believer in the unity of the Supreme Being. 
Though brought up in early life in Trinitarian tenets, his diligent 
study of the Sacred Volume enabled him to emancipate his mind 
from the prejudices of education, and the bondage of human cor- 
ruptions, and to rest his faith onthe pure unadulterated doctrines 
of the word of God. But while he firmly maintained what he be- 
lieved to be the truth, his religion was untainted with controversial 
acerbity. He regarded, with respect, sincere piety, wherever it was 
found; and he freely allowed to all others the liberty-he claimed for 
himself, 

To the Congregation of Strand-street, in which he was for many 
years an active Elder, and to all its charitable institutions, he was a 
zealous persevering friend; and none of its members was more loved 
or esteemed by his fellow-worshippers. He sustained a Jong and 
debilitating illness with that calm fortitude which results from stead- 
fast confidence in the goodness of God manifested through the Re- 
deemer of the world. The efficacy of genuine Christianity had been 
proved as his unerring guide to an upright and charitable conduct, 
through the busy scenes of life; nor was it less evinced as his un- 
failing support on the bed of languishing, and the secure foundation 
of his everlasting hope at the awful hour of dissolution. 

His remains were interred in the church yard of St. Andrews’ 
parish, on the morning of Thursday the 25d April. The funeral ser- 
vice was performed by the Rey. Dr. Armstrong and the Rey, Dr. 
Drummond, the ministers of Strand-street Congregation. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR. GASKIN, 
OF DUBLIN. 


Awp is he gone! the well-beloved, and is his spirit fled ? 

Must that once hale and manly form, now moulder with the dead ? 
And those kind accents, which were wont in kindness still to flow, 
Have they now ceased to animate, to gladden all below ? 


Methinks I see the welcome glance with which he used to greet 

Those much-loved friends, who now no more, his kindly smile 
shall meet, 

I see that hand for ever prompt, soft pity to bestow, 

Which dried the tear of pining want, and bade it cease to flow. 


But now his brow is clouded o’er with care and anxious grief, 
For which no human skill can bring, or solace or relief ; 

And fell disease commissioned comes from the Almighty’s hand, 
To snap the silken cord of life at his supreme command. 


But peace, rebellious spirit, peace ! should st thou not bless that day’ 
When the imprison’d soul took wing from earth and sordid clay ! 
*Tis gone to that eternal home, tbat home supremely blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


There hath it joined those happy souls who chauntaround the throne, * 
The praise of heaven’s Eternal King, the High and Holy One! 
Triumphant songs, celestialsounds, through the wide concave ring, 
««O Grave, where is thy victory ? O Death, where is thy sting?” 


Died, on Friday the lst of May, 1835, in the 80th year of his 
age, Henry Rowan, Esq. of Arthur-street, Belfast. Mr. Rowan 
was educated in the belief of the doctrines commonly considered as 
Orthodor; but latterly embraced the tenets of Unitarianism. He 
was an upright and conscientious man, a steady friend, and a devout 
and zealous Christian, 

Ou the 21st of March last, in the island of Barbadoes, where he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, James, eldest son of Mr. 
James Camrss11, of this town, in his twentieth year. 

On Friday the 15th of May last, in Dublin, Annr, daughter of 
Rozerr Montracomery, Esq, of Sandymount, near Belfast. 

In London, on Thursday the 26th of May, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Roserr Gerry, Esq. of Belfast. 

On Wednesday the 25th of May, Exiza, eldest daughter of the 
late Witu1am Tuomrson, Esq. of Belfast. 

The foregoing catalogue of individuals, most of whom were cut 
off in the very prime of life and promise, will carry to the bosom of 
the most thoughtless and unreflecting, the solemn warning,—“ Be 
ye also ready : for in suck an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.” Did not motives which will easily be understood, prevent 
the publication of particulars respecting the conduct and character 
of the departed, their lives would convey a lesson as important as 
that inculeated by their death. There is not an individual in the. 
list, who did not exemplify the power and influence of rational 
Christianity in forming a pure, a virtuous, and amiable character; 
in producing a religious life, and a serene and peaceful death. 


‘ 
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VICES OF THE TONGUE.* 


To judge, has a different import from forming an 
opinion. We may form an inion, and even an un- 
favourable opinion, without passing judgment. We can- 
not avoid forming an opinion of actions and characters 
as they appear to us; but, having done so, we may 
stop there without censuring the parties, and cer- 
tainly without making known our unfavourable senti- 
ments, and imputing blame. At least we should avoid 
this as far as possible. Being under a necessity to form 
an opinion, we must, of course, endeavour to form a true 
one; for truth is always preferable to falsehood and 
error. In fact we cannot do otherwise, and to pretend 
to think differently from what we really do, is to belie 
our own sentiments and deceive others. Dissimulation 
and hypocrisy can never be praise-worthy, whether they 
be onthe side of praise or blame. 

There are some judicial situations which render it the 
duty of men to judge and condemn offenders : the min- 
isters of religion, too, are authorised to “ rebuke with all 
authority”; masters of families and others are warranted 
in exercising a censorial jurisdiction over their house- 
holds ; but in the ordinary intercourse of social life judg- 
ing implies censure, and not only censure, but a censo- 
rious disposition. Weare constrained to form opinions 
about what we hear and see; and are at liberty to ap- 
prove and disapprove. It would be not only impossible, 
but imprudent to act otherwise, and even unjust; for 
thus we should be deceived and disappointed ourselves, 
and behave partially to others: do no justice to piety 
and virtue, and often injure the cause of religion and 
truth. We are only bound to form a true and candid, 
an impartial and charitable judgment of our brethren. 

We are exhorted to “judge ourselves,” with a pro- 
mise that then, “we shall not be judged”: but even 
here we are not to be partial, or unjust ; we are neither 


*For Veracity, see page 241. 
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to flatter nor aggravate our failings. Some people have 
a habit of depreciating their own merit in’ conversation, 
and confessing their deficiencies and imperfections ; but 
usually confine themselves ‘to trivial and venial errors 
and faults. This is generally, and often justly, ascribed 
to vanity, and a hope of being repaid for their voluntary 
humility by praise. Such persons would be’ greatly 
disappointed if their friends acquiesced in their 'repre- 
sentations, lamented their failings, and exhorted them 
to correct the imperfections of which they were so sen- 
sible. This is not the mode of “ confessing our sins to 
one another,” of which the apostle James speaks; he 
would expect sincerity, and a wish for advice and ad- 
monition, with a yiew to amendment. 

Others indulge in this practice, in prayers and religious 
discourses ; confessing sins both for themselves and their 
hearers of which they had never been guilty, and some 
which ought not even “to be named among Christians.” 
Having thus affronted their audience, they proveed to 
dishonour their Creator, by deploring the natural de- 
pravity of human nature, and the ruinous state of his 
whole creation. These fall under the suspicion of hy- 
pocrisy. We may and should judge ourselves with the 
same candour and equity which we are required to mani- 
fest to others. We are only required “not to think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to think.” 

There are many other cases in which we may judge, 
many exceptions to this as well as all other general rales; 
but as we are so much in danger of erring on the severe 
and uncharitable side, it is more necessary to warn ts 
against judging at all, than to point out those cireum- 
stances in which we may be allowed a latitude. 

The point on which men are most frequently inclined 
to. indulge this propensity is moral character. 

Now, this is of so delicate a nature ; composed of so 
many secret ingredients, and depending so much on 
their proportions, mixture, and combinations, that it‘is 
one of the last subjects on which a hasty and permanent 
judgment should be formed, There are so many coun- 
teracting qualities even in the same action; and so many 
actions combined in the formation of the same character, 
all actuated by unknown springs, that our opinion of the 
whole may well vibrate for a long time before it settles 
in a fixed point. Some vicious characters, indeed, are 
so decidedly marked, that we cannot avoid forming our 
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unfavourable opinion, and by this we must be guided in 
our general conduct... To treat or to trust all men alike 
would neither be prudent nor just. As to such men, the 
wisest advice is that given by our Lord as to the Phari- 
sees, ‘‘ Let them alone,” bothin word and deed, speak 
neither good nor evil of them or to them. 

Temper is a part.of moral character which is often 
made the subject of censure; but it generally happens 
that the censor is as much to blame as the censured, and 
that he. betrays his own ill temper in the very act of 
blaming another. It is, therefore, the most prudent and 
the kindest. practice, to abstain from speaking of it at 
all; especially as remarks upon it are more likely to 
aggravate the evil than amend it, if addressed to the 
irritable person, and cannot possibly do any good if ex- 
pressed to.others, Silence is also the best safeguard of 
our.own temper.. Next to silence a calm and low tone 
of voice. will conduce to the preservation of our own 
equanimity, and secure us from provoking others. It 
is very difficult, or rather impossible, to give vent to 
anger, or any. other violent passion, in a mild and soft 
tone. This habit, therefore, is an excellent guardian 
of temper on both sides. On the contrary, a loud 
voice not only: expresses ill temper, but excites it in 
the breast both of the speaker and hearer. ‘A soft 
answer. turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.” There isa class of people living among us, 
who. verify these, observations by their mild manners 
and. deliberate speech, and may be partly indebted to 
these for some of their inoffensive character. 

A spirit of rash and inconsiderate judgment, however, 
is. not, content with condemning peevishness, fretfulness, 
anger and fits of, passion, or other ebullitions of ill tem- 
per. A love for petty slander, and defamation pollutes 
the whole of. society, especially the middle classes, _ It 
sometimes. proceeds. merely from a taste, for gossiping 
and tittle tattle, and deals only in trivial cbseryations on 
things innocent in themselves, but exposing the object 
of animadversion to.the ridicule and contempt of their 
neighbours... It is.often, however, prompted by jealousy, 
envy, and deeper malice than appears.on the surface ; 
and it, gradually rises. through all the stages and grada- 
_tions of scandal, blasting the reputation of innocent and 
defenceless individuals, and penetrating into the inmost 
recesses of domestic refinement. 
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Hence, it adyances to those base and interested), in- 
sinuations and tales, affecting the property,,.credit, and 
honour of worthy and respectable members of the.com- 
munity, which so frequently call for the rigorous inyesti- 
gation and exemplary punishment of the law... At length 
this pernicious pest, though weak and timid at first, gains 
strength and conrage as she proceeds and increases in 
size; first crawling on the ground, but at length ,hides 
her head among the clouds, and spreading discontent, 
sedition and tumult, through the land. 

Another subject of eae and intemperate, often. of 
malicious judgment, is religious opinions, . ‘This, indeed, 
is the favourite topic of our own times. . This. species.of 
slander also begins with dark surmises, and treacherous 
insinuations, affected pity, and hypocritical concern; 
confidential whispers in closets, and ambiguous hints in 
select parties. The rumour then takes air; no. body 
vouches for the slander; but every one has heard it; and 
what every body says must be true. I1t begins tobe 
doubted, whether a person holding certain religious 
sentiments is suitable company for her pious neighbours; 
(1 say her, for so far the scandal is the work of women) 
whether she be a proper person to be employed asa _ser- 
vant, encouraged as u dealer ; trusted with the education 
of children, or admitted into private society... The 
grounds for these suspicions may be dubious, perhaps 
imaginary ; but there are swarms of tale-bearers ready 
to convey the intelligence. A simple fact forms bat an 
uninteresting story. Such persons, therefore, delight i in 
amplifying, embellishing, and aygravating. 

Besides, the imputed principle may not strike, every 
one as sufficiently criminal or dangerous, Its. conse- 
quences, therefore, and its effects upon character and 
conduct must be laid open; and these will afford .a_co- 
pious theme for calumnious eloquence. It is, therefore, 
wisely ordained, that “thou shalt not go about_as.a tale- 
bearer among thy people.” This occupation, however, 
is too fascinating, especially to those who have nothing 
to do at home, td be relinquished out of respect toa 
text of scripture. These swarms of emissaries, too, are 
generally prompted, encouraged and flattered by per- 
sons of a superior, often of a sacred order; who, make 
them their tools and instruments in effecting more atro- 
cious purposes. 

After all, the principles which have. been the subject 
of all these ‘doubes and suspicions, hints and inuendoes, 
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and given rise to so much calumny and petty persecution, 
‘may be perfectly harmless, innocent and scriptural ; but 
no matter, they are unpopular, and will answer all the 
purposes already pointed out, as well as if they were 
ever so immoral and irreligions. 

I have enumerated several of the subjects, upon which 
men exercise a malicious and censorious judgment. It 
is not my object or intention to enlarge upon any of them 
as they deserve. Each would demand a distinct article 
for itself. Neither do I mean to deny, that the censorial 
jurisdiction of the public is often productive of much 
good; whether by conversation or writing it is often a 
powerful corrector of manners, both as to private society 
and national government; but as calumny is a very base 
and a very seducing vice, and apt to take possession of 
our minds under deceitful forms and false pretences, and 
as there is no danger of private or public faults passing 
unnoticed, I would advise my readers to leave this m- 
vidious task to others. 

No one is more exposed to slander than the slanderer, 
and no one has less cause tocomplain. When the back- 
biter turns his back, he is sure to be back-bitten, As 
every one suspects himself of having been the object of 
his calumny at some time or other, he will calumniate 
the slanderer in his own defence; for thus will he most 
effectually destroy his credit, blunt the edge of his 
malice, and pluck the sting from his scandal. 

To none are the precepts of judging ourselves, and 
examining our own hearts and lives more necessary than 
to persons of acensorious character. If they looked into 
their own hearts, they would not only become sensible 
of failings and errors, that should make them indulgent 
to others; but also of numerous trials and vexatious 
circumstances in their lives, that would call for indul- 
gence if made known, and to which they may reason- 
ably suppose their neighbours to be as liable as them- 
selves, and consequently entitled to the same indulgence. 
They would find that they required that lenity which 
they refused to their brethren; and could by no means 
stand the scrutiny, that they exercised ; and would learn 
at length to do to others, as they would have others do 
to them. ¥. 

To guard against these daily temptations requires 
perpetual vigilance; yet all is not sufficient, The true 
way both to be freed aepigits allurements and sin, 
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and also relieved from continual watchfalness; isto form 
such habits and dispositions as'may preserve us from 
this necessity. “It is possible to acquire such a temper, 
as may render all the cautions against these petty sins 
“unnecessary. 

This state of mind should be cultivated as a guardian 
against other vices as well as censoriousness and slander. 
If, when we feel any sinful inclination, we have to re- 
colleet the text by which it is forbidden, we shall com- 
mit the sin before we think of the prohibition ; and when 
it is recalled to mind, it will only serve as a cause of 
fruitless regret. But if our minds be so disciplined, as 
to suppress the inclination, and be habitually inclined to 
virtuous thoughts and actions, the case will be reversed. 
A temptation to sin will obstruct the natural and pleas- 
ing current of our propensities, and do violence to our 
habitual feelings. We shall, therefore, shun the allure- 
ment ‘without difficulty or pain; and our recollections, 
instead of vain regret and humiliating repentance, will 
be self-satisfaction and gratulation. We shall be in- 
sensibly carried past the shoals and quicksands. that 
threaten our safety; avoid the rocks which make ship- 
wreck of faith and conscience, and pursue our course 
along a smooth and gentle current, till we arrive at our 
destined haven. 

One who has acquired this frame of mind, “ envieth 
not, and vaunteth not himself; rejoiceth not at the ini- 
quity of others, but believeth all things; hopeth all 
things,” to the advantage of a neighbour, and hideth the 
sins of his brethren. He rejoiceth to hear of good 
actions and noble’ characters, and to be told of the 
prosperity of individuals and of the public. _ He congra- 
tulates the prosperous, and sympathises with the un- 
happy. He delights to hear of pious christians, how 
much soever they may differ from him in opinion. Every 
thing gives’ him. pleasure, except vice and misfortune, 
guilt and pain;—of course most things give him satis- 
faction, because there is more good than evil in the world, 
and he is ever disposed to dwell on the good, and think 
charitably of the evil. He can overlook slight failings, 

and isnot disconcerted’ with those little improprieties 
“in manners and conversation, by which others are fretted 
and irritated. He is gratified by kindness, without re- 
senting injury. He takes pleasure in the exercise of 
benevolence and charity, natural affection and friendship. 
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He enjoys» a delightful | calm.and,composure.of, mind ; 
can bear hisown misfortunes and.disappointment with 
tranquillity, and avoids, those painful anticipations and 
vain regrets; which add -so much to our real evils; for 
he trusts in providence that all will be well at last, and 
that notwithstanding his many defects and omissions, he 
has:done nothing beyond the limits of the divine mercy. 
This is: a character hard. to, be. attained in . active life, 
amid business and broils, competitions and contests; and 
the constant presence of sordid people engaged in selfish 
projects.. It requires retirement, to be, carried .to. per- 
fection, and retirement should be sought on its account, 
as far as is consistent with duty. Nemo. 
— <)> 
IRELAND,—THE REV, GEORGE HARRIS. 

Our readers are all aware that Mr. Harris visited 
this country in Spring. Most of them, we presume, 
had the pleasure of hearing him preach, and must have 
been struck with the transcendent excellence of great 
talents and high attainments when employedin the sacred 
work of enlarging the human mind, and purifying the 
human heart. . As the eloquent advocate of God’s truth 
and man’s rights, his. name has long been. “in all, the 
churches ;’ and we are persuaded, that the opportunity 
which the friends of the gospel recently enjoyed of a 
personal knowledge of Mr. Harris, will in no way. detract 
from the esteem in which he is held. 

In'the last number of the Christian Pioneer, of which 
he is the-editor, he has given a very copious and inter- 
esting report of his visit, detailing the various. places 
which he visited—the public meetings which he attended, 
and the kind and liberal reception with which he was uni- 
formly met. We regret that our limits will not permit us 
to give this valuable report at length—it occupies a full 
number of the Pioneer; but we shall present our readers 
with his introductory and concluding remarks, .in which 
they will discover that energy of thought, warmth of 
benevolence, and power of description, for which Mr. 
Harris is so greatly distinguished. 

«What. different. ideas does the word IRgLAND, sug- 
gest to different individuals! With one, it is. associated 
only with riot and outrage, the conflict of rival factions, 
conspiracy, abduction, murder... To another, it calls up 
“No surrender!’ Tithe exaction, Church, and. King, 
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Protestant. ascendancy,“ the glorious and° immortal 
memory,” Orangeism, and no Popery. A third, regards 
it as a land overrun by Priests and Papists, haters of 
education, suppressors of the Bible, enemies of all righ- 
teousness, and among whom it is impossible to live. A 
fourth revels in visions of agitation and repeal, a parlia- 
ment in College Green, and a free and equal common- 
wealth. No subject has been more talked about than 
Ireland—none has been so little understood. That 
ignorance is at once Britain's injury and shame. » What 
but the most criminal indifference to truth, or the most 
besotted blindness, could have perpetrated, or allowed 
the perpetration, in the British House of Commons, of 
the statement of the rapid increase, and prodigious pros- 
perity of the manufactories of Kilkenny, at the very 
moment that not a wheel was going, and every loom was 
empty !, What excuse can be offered for a proprietor 
of the soil, who could imagine, that in a transient re- 
turn from his absenteeism, he could propitiate his pea- 
santry by presents of beads, and broaches, and mirrors! 
They asked for bread and he gave them glass. It might 
have been appropriate at Otaheite; but for Ireland, he 
might as well have been employed, like the sages of 
Laputa, in extracting sun-beams from cucumbers. 

The character of the people of Ireland has been foully 
maligned. According to their libellers, the whole heart 
is sick, the whole head is sore. They might personify 
the doctrine of Original sin. They are totally corrupt; 
incapable of thinking a good thought, or of doing a 
good action, Supposing this were truth, and not de- 
famation, the enquiry should be made, what induced 
this perversity? Godorman? Nature or misgovern- 
ment? Free and frequent intercourse would show their 
vices to be the evil fruit of persecution, oppression, and 
misrule—their virtues, the exuberant and spontaneous 
production of generous and kindly hearts.. They may 
be led—they never can—they never ought to be driven. 
By conciliation, every thing that the patriot, the Chris- 
tian could wish, might be effected; by force, nothing. 
Convince them that you have at heart their good—that 
no'sinister aims are yours—that truth, justice, and bene- 
volence are your guides ; and amore grateful and affec- 
tionate people the sun shines not on. 

And on few countries; more’ beautiful than Ireland 
does the sun shine, It has every variety of scene to de- 
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light the eye cand captivate’ the heart: ::Mountain’and 
lake; forest; valley,:and lay, ‘and glade, -and river, /iare 
spread in. glorious profusion, and mingle their loveliness 
and grandeur in every direction. ~The green that covers 
the fields)is: most beautiful. Well may it have given 
the country the title of: Emerald Isle.» The curse of 
heaven is not visible on the land. All would be happy 
did man but coincide with the purposes of God. 

No one who loves to contemplate the magnificence 
and beauties. of creation, and to trace in them the’ proofs 
of, benignity and wisdom, can fail, on visiting Ireland, 
to,deem it a country singularly blessed in situation and 
climate, in soil and scenery. No one who has ‘a*heart 
of flesh, can visit Ireland, and not, at once, be struck “by 
the mournful contrast which is on almost every side pre: 
sented between the loveliness of the country and the 
destitution of large portions of the people—between the 
abundance. of food daily, hourly exported, and half 
starving thousands—the extremes of splendour and beg- 
gary united in one motley and incongruous group. He 
cannot avoid asking himself—should these things be ? 
He cannot, asa Christian, but resolve, that if he discover 
the causes of such social wrong, his utmost efforts shall 
be given unflinchingly to apply the remedy.” divas 

We have given the introduction of Mr. Harris’s re 
port. The conclusion is as follows :—“ always thought 
that a strange chapter in Miss Martinean’s * Ireland,” 
which: attempts to show that absenteeism is productive 

_of no injury to the country; and labours to prove) the 
justice, patriotism, and beneficence of the landlord who 
spends in Paris and at Rome the thousands wrung from 
a.rack-rented tenantry. No one can cast his eye over 
different portions of Ireland, and not be convinced of its 
erroneousness... There is no need of being told where 
the proprietor isresident. ‘The fields proclaim it. You 
may see it in the appearance of the dwellings—in the 
countenances, the dress of the peasantry.’ No need of 
having pointed out to you the property of the absentee. 
Its,curse is visible enough. Talk not of the demorali- 
zation. of the» people, you who have been the’ chief’ 
originators, by the neglect of the duties you owed the 
people. Set your own house in order; ‘pat away the 
evil of your doings ;‘cease to'do evil, learn to do-well; 
seek judgments, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow:” Ud #50! 
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“ But let there be no clerical magistrates, for that 
itself is a sore eyil under the sun, and must, be remoyed. 
It is the source of ceaseless heart-burnings and , oppres- 
sions. . Too often it is the party deciding his own case. 
Onerous enough are the duties of.a clergyman ; if faith- 
fully performed, they will occupy, the time of the most 
industrious. To add to them the administration of the 
contradictory enactments of legislative wisdom, or. of 
ancient ignorance and intolerance, is to poison the foun- 
tainhead of justice,—to exusperate to disobedience and 
crime. And if a clergyman, from having no parishion- 
ers to visit, or no church to preach in, has no duties to 
perform, better at once abolish the sinecure, than make 
that sinecure the payment for clerical justice,—that 
justice the precursor of military outrage. There will 
be no peace for Ireland till there is a civil magistracy 
appointed and paid by government,—the tools neither 
of religious bigots, nor of civil faction.” 

“There must be a well-considered, judicious, and effi- 
cient Poor-Law established in Ireland.- It is monstrous 
to suppose, that the helpless orphan, and infirm and des- 
titute old age, are to continue uncared and unprovided 
for. One of the first purpeses of society is unaccom- 
plished, while such social wrongs exist.. The claims of 
humanity are paramount to all other rights. There is 
enough and to spare at the great feast of nature, were 
the bounties of providence only properly apportioned. 
That. in England Poor Laws have been abused is no rea- 
son that io Ireland the poor should be starved... The 
Houses of Industry, the Mendicity associations that now 
exist, are instruments of good as far as they go ;.but 
they are a heavy tax on the benevolence of those least 
able to bear it, whilst those who should mainly bear. the 
burden, though they exact the uttermost farthing from 
the people in support of their own luxury, contribute 
not a single farthing to the support of the necessitous.” 

“J am happy to bear my testimony to the spread of 
Christian truth and righteousness, wherever exertion is 
used to disseminate its knowledge. Many of the con- 
gregations are flourishing, new societies are rising, and 
individuals in many places are openly avowing their con- 
viction, that the holy and beneficent faith in which,we 
Blonys is rational and scriptural... That, much more might 
_ be done for the advancement of scriptural inquiry, liberty, 
and truth, is most true. The means are there. The 
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labourers are ready. The fields certainly are white unto 
the harvest. There only needs a union of the power 
which already exists, and a guiding mind that shall 
direct it wisely, and energetically and perseveringly ; 
and the most sanguine anticipations would fall short of 
the reality of good that could readily be effected. And 
when great good is to be effected, there should be no 
fear but that of not accomplishing it. No matter what 
this individual may dread, or that party may object. If 
a thing be right, do it; if a principle be good, adhere 
toit. * * * * * * Ke RR” 

“T] left Belfast for Glasgow, May 21, and reached 
home on the following morning, after an absence of nine 
weeks, having travelled nearly fourteen hundred miles, 
and having abundant causes of thankfulness and gratu- 
lation. Nor can I close this account of my visit, without 
again expressing my gratitude to the ministers and 
friends I have already named, for their kindness and 
attention ; and recording my warmest acknowledgments 
to all in every place, who so generously contributed to 
the object of my mission, and rendered my sojourn in 
Treland, by their private hospitality and public honours, 
at once instructive and delightful. In every relation in 
life, may they be prosperous and happy.” 


‘ ia OF 7 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE FIG-TREE. 

«“ ANnpD on the morrow, when they were come from 
Bethany, he was hungry; and seeing a fig-tree afar off 
having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing 
thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time of figs was not yet. And Jesus 
answered and said unto it, no man eat fruit of thee here- 
after for ever.” Mark, xi. 12, 13, 14. 

The above incident in the Saviour’s ministry, is one 
of those which, to the general reader, presents consi- 
derable difficulty. It is connected with no important 
doctrine of the gospel, and therefore the proper under- 
standing of the passage is commonly deemed a matter 
Of no moment; but sceptics gladly seize upon such por- 
tions of scripture, andcling to them as favouring their 
own deadening views. We should not, therefore, pass 
them unhéeded, but carefully study them; and it will 
bé found, that’ when investigated, they not only exhibit 
a consistency of narrative and propriety of action, but 
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also materially conduce to establish the genuineness and 
authenticity of holy scripture—a consideration of this 
passage will justify our remark. 

We read that when our Saviour had come from Beth- 
any he was hungry, and seeing a fig-tree growing ata 
distance, he went to it, hoping to find some fruit. on it, 
by which he might be refreshed. . From the passage as 
quoted above, we would suppose that there was nothing 
but leaves on the tree because the time of figs was not 
yet; we might hence allege that it was most unreason- 
able in Jesus to expect fruit before the time, and destroy 
the tree because he was disappointed. 

The case, however, is thus satisfactorily and beautifully 
explained. The fig-tree is one of those few trees which 
bear the flower before the leaf, and the fruit is in some 
degree formed before the leaves appear. Our Saviour, 
therefore, seeing the leaves “afar off,” supposed that 
the fruit must be approaching to maturity; and it is 
frequently eaten in those warm countries before it is 
fully ripe. 

By “the time of figs,” we are not to understand the 
period when they begin to ripen, but the period when 
they are taken off the trees; or, as we might call it, the 
Jig-harvest. That this is the true meaning of the phrase, 
“the time of figs,” will be more evident from Matt.21, 
84, “and when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent 
his servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it.” 

Again, the words “for the time of figs was not yet,” 
are to be connected; not with the words immediately 
preceding, which are rather a parenthesis; but with the 
former part of the verse as if it ran thus;—if haply he 
might find any thing thereon—for the time of figs was not 
yet; and when he came to it he found nothing but leaves. 
Such a construction is not unfrequent,—a striking exam- 
ple of it occurs in Mark xvi. 3, 4, where the words 
for it was very great are connected, not with the former 
part of the verse in which they are found, but with the 
latter part of the previous verse, whoshall roll away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 

After this explanation, then, the meaning: of the pas- 
sage will be thus brought out :—Jesus saw a fig-tree a- 
far off, hauing leaves; he therefore concluded that the 
fruit must be considerably grown—the time of figs was 
not yet ; the figs could not, therefore, have been gather- 
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ed if it had been the fig harvest—the leaves might have 
been there and the fruit away ; and when he came to it 
he found nothing but leaves. He must consequently 
have concluded that’the tree bore no fruit ;—it was thus 
a type of the Jewish people, and our Saviour spoke 
through it a sentence of condemnation against them. 

We see, then, how passages trivial in themselves and 
fraught with inconsistency, when duly examined, are 
found to bear the stamp of truth. As in nature, the 
tiniest flower, or the meanest insect, joins with the mag- 
nificent objects of creation in speaking the wisdom of 
Jehovah ; so in revelation, a casual incident or a passing 
scene unites with the grand doctrines of our religion in 
bearing testimony to the truth of that gospel which 
binds man to his God—time to eternity. 


= 
BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 
( Continued from p. 255.) 


V. 44. Whosoever shall fall on this stone, shall be 
broken, &c. 


The effects are less dreadful when a man falls on a large stone, 
than when the stone falls on him. Dr. Whitby thinks, that here is 
an allusion to the two different ways of stoning among Jews; the 
former by, throwing a person down upon a great stone; and the 
other, by letting a stone fall upon him. 

Some commentators think, that this verse should immediately 
follow verse 42. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


V.1. Tuesday before the Crucifixion. 

V. 2. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 
king, &c. 

By “king” is often meant, any rich and powerful man, or 
governor of a province. +asie ; 

The object of this parable is to represent the invitation given to 
the Jews to embrace the gospel, their rejection of that offer, the 
severe punishment inflicted on them, and the admission of the 
heathens in their room. It was the custom in Pastern nations, for 
great men to give a feast at the marriage of their sons. 

Dr. Pococke in his account of a great entertainment, made by 
the governor of an Egyptian village for the Cashif, with whom he 
travelled, says, the custom was, for every one when he had done 
gating to get up, wash his hands, and take a draught of water ; 
and soin acontinual succession, till the poor came in and ate up 
all—for the Arabs never set by any thing that is brought to table ; 
so that when they kill a sheep, they dress it all, call in their 
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neigabours and the poor, ‘and / finish, every thing... In giving an 
account of the diet of the Eastern people; he informs us, that ai 
Arab will often dine in the street before his door, and call to all 
that pass, even beggars, who come and sit down, and when they 
have done, retire with their usual form of returning thanks, 


V. 7. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth, 
and he sent forth his armies, &c. 


The destruction of the Jews, and of Jerusalem, by the Roman 
armies, a few years after, is here foretold. 


V. 11. And when the king came in to see the guests, 
he saw there a man which had not on a wedding gar- 
ment, &c. 


In the East every one that came to a marriage feast was expected 
to appear in a handsome dress, called a wedding garment, which 
was frequently a white robe. Rev. ili, 18. xix. 8. Where the 
guest was a stranger, or was not able to provide such a robe, it 
was usual for the master of the feast to provide him with one; and 
if he who gave the entertainment was of high rank and great opu- 
lence, he sometimes provided marriage robes for the whole assem- 
bly. It was very indecorous to intrude into the festivity without 
this garment. This man was put out of the hall of festivity, and 
consigned to the dark parts of the mansion, or to the street. 
Matt. viii, 12, xxv. 50. 


VY. 14, For many are called, but few are chosen. 


For great numbers are invited to the privileges of the Gospel, 
but those who comply with the invitation are comparatively few. 
Harwood, 


V.16. And they sent out unto him their disciples 
with the Herodians, saying: Master, [teacher,] &c. 


“‘ Herodians,” friends or officers of Herod. Antipas, Tetrarch 
of Galilee; and therefore well-disposed to the interest of the Ro- 


man Emperor, The name may no more denote a religious sect 
than Cesarean or Pompeian. 


V. 17. Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or not? 


They thought that in answering this question, he must render 
himself odious to the Jewish people, or to the Roman government, 

Our Lord, by asking, ‘ whose is this image and superseription ?”” 
may have meant to distinguish between. the half-shekel, a Jewish 
coin, which was dedicated to God, as part of the temple service ; 
and the penny, or Roman denarius, which was paid in the form of 
tribute to their conquerors, 

The right of coinage is a mark of sovereignty; and the Rabbins 
held; that to admit the impression and inscription of any prince on 
their current coin, was an acknowledgment of their subjection to 
him. Weare told that the denarius paid by the Jews as tribute 
money, had this superscription over the head of Caesar—Caesar 
Augustus, Judea being subdued. 
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VY. 32. God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, have. therefore been released fropy 
death, and are still in existence. 


V. 39. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


Not equally with, but in like manner as thyself, Our self-love 
prompts us to seek our own happiness, as far as is consistent with 
the duties we owe to God and man. Our social love should, in the 
same manner, prompt us to seek the happiness of our neighbour, 
as far as is consistent with the duty we owe to God and ourselves, 


V. 44. .The Lord [ Jehovah] said unto my Lord, &e: 


In the Old Testament, when Lord is printed in capital letters, 
it is in the Hebrew Jehovah, which should perhaps. have. been 
retained in the English, This word has the same meaning in the 
New Testament when printed in the same characters; as here, 
Jehovah said to my Lord.” 

A footstool was a necessary appendage to those chairs, which 
were used in the East on solemn occasions, in opposition to. the 
usual mode of sitting on floors, carpets, or mattresses, 2 Chron. ix.8. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


VY. 2. The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. 
That is, as official expounders of the law, in the same manner as 
our judges administer the law. 


¥.5. They make broad their phylacteries, &c. 


Slips of parchment, with portions of the Mosaic law written on 
them, worn by the Jews on their foreheads and arms—see Deut. 
vi. 8. xi, 18—Prov. vii. 3, They were thus called because they 
reminded the Jews to keep the law, or because they were supposed 
to keep them from harm. The Pharisees ostentatiously wore them 
of a great breadth. 


Y.6. And love the uppermost rooms, [places] &c. 

V.7. Rabbi. 

My Master, or my Teacher. In John, i. 38, it is interpreted 
master. ; 


V. 8. Christ is omitted by Griesbach. 
V. 8., And all ye are brethren. 


Wetstein, and Bishop Pearce, give authorities for placing these 
words at the close of v. 9, where they may be introduced very per- 
tinently and beautifully. 


V. 9. And call no man your father upon the earth. 


This does not prohibit us from paying an earthly teacher due 
regard and attention, but’ forbids that deference, which the Scribes 
and the Pharisees were by our Saviour reproved for unjustly claim- 
ing; which was, that men should follow ‘them ignorantly and 
amplicitly.in the’ traditions they taught, and regard their humart 
authority in matters of faith, or in doctrines of religion. 
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V..18. For ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men. vy 

Ye bar access into my church. 

V. 14. For ye devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers ; therefore, ye shall receive 
the greater damnation. 

This verse is interpolated from Mark, xii, 4o0—Luke, xx. 47. 
Newcome. 

Griesbach places this verse before v. 13. 

The meaning of damnation in old English was condemnation, 
and it should have been so translated here and elsewhere, particu- 
larly 1 Cor. xi. 29. 


V. 16. Whosoever shall swear by the temple, &c. 


Our holy redeemer teaches here and elsewhere, that only one 
form of oath is necessary, and that should supersede all others ; ay 
being, nugatory or profane. 

“ He is a debtor; ””’ he is bound to perform his oath. 

Our Sa¥iour here condemns all evasive and trifling oaths, 


V. 23. For ye pay tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, &c. 

The Jews were commanded (Deut. xiv. 28, 29.) that every third 
year they should bring forth all the tithe of the increase of their 
Jands, for the Levites and the poor. Some thought this only res 
spected the fruits of the fields and vineyards, and not garden herbs 
which could be of no use to the support of the poor; but others 
would needs show their religious zeal by taking it ia the severest 
sense. 

“ Faith” does not here signify belief in the essential doctrines of 
religion, but rather fidelity in performing its duties. 


V. 23. Judgment, mercy, and faith, [justice, human- 
ity, and fidelity.— Campbell. } 

V. 24. Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel! 


Rather strain a gnat out of any liquor. Flies were considered as 
unclean. The Pharisees would not drink any liquor till it had been 
strained through a linen cloth. 

Dr. Pococke has preserved an Arabic proverb, which says,‘ he’ 
swallows an elephant and is choked by a flea.” 


V. 27. Whited sepulchres, &e. 


The graves of the principal persons were distinguished by square 
rooms, with cupolas built over them, which being constantly kept 
clean, whitewashed, and beautified, ‘they continue till this day an 
excellent comment on this expression of our Saviour.» They. were 
thus whitened, that people might discern they were polluted places, 
and consequently avoid coming near them. The same precaution 
was taken as to common graves. See Num. xix. 16. 


V._29. Because ye build the tombs of the prophets, &e. 
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Notwithstanding their pretensions of showing great respect to the 
memory of the prophets, by building and adorning their sepulehres ; 
yet this was only shown to them because they, were dead, and could 
no longer reprove them ; whereas the living prophets. were persecu» 
ted by them, just as the ancient ones had been by their foretathers. 

© Ye call (v. 51, 32.) the murderers of the prophets your fathers, 
thus granting that yeare their sons. Imitate, therefore, their wick. 
edness, or rather exceed it, in destroying mend the prophets whom 
Iwill send, This is the language of strong indignation.” — Newcome. 
As the children of the prophets signifies thé followers or imitators 
of the prophets, so the children of them whith killed the prophets may 
mean those who resembled them in charatter. 


V. 34. Wherefore, &c. 

In the Greek it is on this account, or for this. 

Dr, Doddridge connects this word with the preceding verse, thus, 
** How can ye escape the damnation of hell for this conduct, or ov 
this account? Behold I send,’’ &c. 

*« Persecute,” banish from city to city. — Campbell, 

V. 35. That upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of the righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, &c. 

Jesus does not here mean that any of the Jews should be punished 
on account of the murder of Abel, for they did not descend from 
either him or his murderer; neither that any of that generation 
should be punished for what another generation did; hut he design- 
ed to express their punishment in the most forcible manner ; thus 
John, Rev. xviii. 24. This liberty of speech was familiar to the 
Jews: all languages have more or less in them of this kind.— bp. 


Secker. 
*‘ Zacharias, son of Barachias:* this was the same Barachias 


mentioned, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. 

The phrase, ‘* From the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood 
of Yacharias, son of Barachias,’’ is supposed to have been a pro- 
verbial expression. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
V. 3. End of the world. 


End of the Jewish dispensation.— Newcome. 

“ By. “theend of the world” is to be understood, not the final 
consummation of all things, but the end of that age, the end of the 
Jewish state and polity. —Bp. Porteus, . Dr. Macnight also under- 
stands by this expression, the end of the Mosaic dispensation.’ ~See 
Brief Notes on chap. vi. 14. 


».V. 6. But the end.is not: yet. 
‘The end of the Jewish civil and ecclesiastical polity. See. v. 14, 
—Newcome. ; 
“VY. 13. But he that, shall endure unto. the end, the 
same shall be saved [preserved. ] 7. 08% 
“Shall save his life. See vy. 22.—Neewcome. 
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He that shall be faithful to the end of these calamities will escape. 


V..14. And this gospel. of the kingdom. shall; be 
preached in all the world, for a witness unto all nations. 


It appears from history to have been preached in every part of the 
then known world, within about 30 years after the death of Christ, 
which was before the destruction of Jerusalem, See Doddridge’s 
note on this verse. : 


V. 15. The abomination of desolation, &e. 


** The abomination of desolation,’ or the desolating abomination 
was the Roman army, the standards of which were adorned with 
idolatrous images, and were therefore called abominations, a word 
peculiarly applied to idols in the Old ‘Festament.. When these were 
planted in the holy city, and near the temple, the Jews were to aban- 
don their homes and flee into the mountains. 

‘“‘ Whoso readeth, let him understand.”’. These are probably the 
words of Matthew and not of our Lord; but Newcome supposes 
that they may be a marginal note inserted here, and in Mark xiii. 14. 

V. 17. Let him which is on the housetop not come 
down. 

The houses. in Judea were al] flat-roofed, and communicated 
with each other; a person, therefore, might proceed to the city walls 
and escape; or he might descend from the roof, on which they spent 
much of their time, by the outer staircase, with which the houses 
were accommodated, and which probably communicated with differ- 
ent floors, without going through the apartments to remove’ his’ 
effects. 

This and the following are not to be considered as directions for 
their conduct, but instances of what would take place in a hasty 
flight, to which these circumstances would be an impediment, par- 
ticularly the sabbath, on which the Jews did not think it lawful to 
travel further than about a mile, 

V. 22.. There should no flesh be saved, but for the 
elect’s sake, &c. 

“No flesh,” no inhabitant of this country. | The destruction shall 
go on so fast that unless God shorten those days, not one Jew should 
remain_alive, 

“ The elect’s sake.”” Our Lord means the converts to kr A 
in opposition to the Jews and Gentiles. — Hewlett. 

In the Old Testament, the Israelites are called God’s elector 
chosen people, and Christians are often called the elect in the News * 


V. 24, Great signs and wengerg. 

Not real, but false ones. 

V. 28. For wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. 


As the eagle scents his prey, so will the instruments of my venge- 
ance overtake the devoted Jews, We have here a proverbial expres- 
sion containing a beautiful allusion to the eagles of the Roman 
standards, See Job. xxxix, 50, ' 
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°* The powers of heaven ; the’ hosts of ‘heaven, or the heavenly 
bodies}: Isaiah xxxviv. 4: This‘is a strong language of Eastern pro- 
phecy, to.denote that the Jewish rulers, their temple. worship and 
state, should be destroyed.’’— Newcome. 

. So also Doddridge, 


V. 30. And then shall appear the sign of the son of 
man in heaven, &«. 


» In heayen,”?. Lrefer these words to the son of man who shall 
then, have ascended into heaven... And by the sign, of the son of 
man-I understand. manifest. tokens of his executing vengeance, on 
the Jews.—Newcome. a 

_ “All the tribes of the earth ;’’ of the dand of Judea... The Greek 
word signifies both land and earth. 


Y. 31. He shall send his angels, &c. 


-.And_he will employ such means to preserve his true disciples 
from being involved in the general destruction, as will resemble 
sending his angels, &c. to gather together, &c.— Newcome. 

These words relate principally to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
after which.Christ would send forth his angels, that is, his messen- 
gers or ministers (for so the word angels strictly signifies,) to preach 
his. Gospel to all.the world, and to collect disciples and converts to 
the faith.—Bp, Porteus... See also Lenfant, and Dr. Macknight. 

Most translations obscure A text by rendering the original word 
by angels... It is often applied to men and rendered messengers, 
See Marki. 2; Luke vil. 24. 47; ix. 52; 2 Cor. viii. 23: Phil. 
ii. 25-5 and Jam. ii. 25. In some of which places it signifies, as here, 
preachers of the Gospel,—Doddridge. 


V. 34. This generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled. 


Accordingly, all these events did actually take place within forty 
years after our Saviour delivered this prophecy ; and this is.a proof, 
that every thing our Lord had been saying related principally, not to 
the day of judgment, but to the destruction’ of Jerusalem.—Bishop 
Porteus: 

V. 36, But of that day and hour knoweth no man, &e: 

That day may signify either. the day of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or. the )day in. which the heavens, and the earth shall pass 
away.’ ! 

The last day is sometimes called that day with a peculiar emphasis ; 
a phrase answering to the great or remarkable day. Compare 2'Tim. 
1, 12, 18; iv. 8. The word that is frequently .used in this sense, 
on other.subjects: thus, “This is that king Ahaz,” signifies . that 
notorious and infamous king Abaz. . 


(To be Continued. ) 
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PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. X. 
EFFECTS OF EVANGELICAL PREACHING. 
(Continued from Vol. V.p. 475.) 


Ir is so long since we contributed any of our desul- 
tory papers, that we presume the readers of the present 
must have totally forgotten all its predecessors. It is 
not, however, the less certain that when we were in- 
duced, by the unexpected death of Mr. Irving, to throw 
out some observations upon that distinguished preacher, 
we left the subject of Evangelical Preaching incomplete, 
After sketching its peculiarities, we adverted to the 
reasons of its popularity, and then proceeded to consi- 
der the kind of religious character which it has a ten- 
dency to form. In treating of this topic we stated 
frankly, but not, we hope, offensively, the grounds upon 
which we were compelled to come to the conclusion, that 
notwithstanding the general purity of Evangelical practice 
at the present day,—a purity which we at once admitted, 
and for which we endeavoured to account,—there was, 
yet, in Evangelical preaching an ultimate, and if nothing 
checked, an inevitable tendency to corrupt—a tendency 
which the principles of human nature, and the history 
of religious opinion, furnished as it appeared to us, 
abundant evidence to prove. We believe we need not 
recapitulate more minutely our views upon this subject: 

But what, then, are we to say of the great acceptance 
with which Evangelical Preaching unquestionably meets ? 
Can we deny that it is, and must be, by the power of 
God that such multitudes assemble to hear the message 

delivered by his chosen servants? Is there anything 
save gospel truth alone that could work so mightily and 
prevail? Here, indeed, it is said, we may discern how 
it is that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, and how the foolishness of the foolish con- 
founds the wisdom of the wise ! 

All this, no doubt, is a little staggering. It sounds, 
indeed, somewhat strangely from the evangelical. The 
total depravity of human nature is his favourite topic, 
and surely it is lies, not verities, which ought, naturally, 
to secure the sympathies of the depraved. But, setting 
this apart, the allegation is one to which Evangelical 
writers will themselves afford an answer. It is, as every 
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body knows, a very conyenient. way of shutting the 
mouth of the moral preacher, prosing away to empty 
pews. But it is just as often used by religionists, still 
more ultra than the Evangelicals themselves, to silence 
their own cavilling, and the thing assumes another 
aspect altogether,—then a preacher’s popularity only 
proves that his preaching is perdition,—then, for the first 
time, their eyes are opened. to the. difference. between 
the many on the broad way, and the few on the narrow 
path.. The Antinomians, it is, well known,. appeal tri- 
umphantly to the success which attends their ministra- 
tions, and hurl that fact into the faces of their Evan: 
gelical assailants. Do these, on the other hand, deny 
the truth of what is stated? By no means; the con- 
clusion which is attempted to be drawn from it. is the 
only thing which they impugn. We are tempted to 
give one instance of the way in which Evangelicals ac- 
count for Antinomian popularity. . Dr. Hawker of Ply- 
mouth, originally Evangelical, had in the natural pro- 
gress of opinion, become completely Antinomian, and 
urged, in one of his numerous publications, his augmented 
congregation, in proof of the propriety of his change. 
What he had himself experienced, he maintained to 
have been universally the case. Upon this head, the 
following are the remarks of the CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 
an able and influential organ of the Evangelicals. 

‘Their hearers misunderstand that which we defy 
any one rightly to understand, and thus crowd to them 
in masses, to hear, what ?—an_ unscriptural assurance 
of. ‘comfort,’ under whatever pressure of guilt ; a gentle 
release from duty, under whatever sense of moral obli- 
gation... Were a Dr. Hawker to preach in every pulpit 
in the kingdom, we verily believe that every. church and 
chapel would be thronged; but we should, after all, 
witness the exhibition of a very different way from that 
really narrow path that leadeth unto life,”* 

Itis thus that the Evangelical encounters the boastings 
of the Antinomian popularity. _ It is possible, no doubt, 
that the position which he lays down may , not be alto- 
gether a correct one... For reasons which we formerly 
explained at length, we think that such solutions as the 
present can never fully satisfy a candid mind, They 
ascribe to.the operation of a single cause.an effect which 
oS 
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is produced by many. But there is not one word of the 
Observer's statement which is not applicable to his own 
creed; nor could he have any reasonable ground for 
complaint, were he tried himself by the law which he lays 
down for others, and~if with the measure which he 
metes withal, it were measured to him again. 

The Evangelical appeals, however, to another test. 
He points to the walk and conversation of his brethren, 
and bids the accusers of Evangelism be abashed. Men 
do not gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
Good fruit is not the produce of a tree corrupted. Are 
the men, he asks, who babble everlastingly about morals, 
as scrupulously moral as those whose tenets they auda- 
ciously denounce?) We recur, once more, to the case 
of the Antinomians. Christians of this stamp, also, 
when attacked by Evangelical adversaries, are not slow 
to meet the charge of licentious tendency, by a reference 
to facts. They deny that genuine gospel liberty can 
ever be abused; they bare their bosoms to the world ; 
they challenge the most minute inspection; they pro- 
claim in the face of heaven and earth, that their walk 
and conversation need not shrink from a comparison 
with those exhibited by legalists of any description, 
Evangelical or otherwise, and assert that Antinomian 
practice shows how vain are all the alarms of those 
miserable tremblers who fear to trust their purity to the 
keeping of the Holy Ghost. Upon the subject of de- 
fence, let us hear an Evangelical again. From the Rev. 
Edward Cooper's sermons we have already quoted for a 
different. purpose. The following remarks upon Anti- 
nomian morality we transcribe from another work of 
that eminent divine. 

“ We might, perhaps, have expected that these min- 
isters of Satan, should exemplify in their own conduct 
and character the fall practical tendency of the doctrines 
which they disseminate. But, however well founded 
such. expectations might, at first sight, appear, a little 
further reflection will convince us of their unsoundness 
and fallacy. Agents of this description would not have 
suited the objects and purposes of the deceiver. A more 
covert and insidious course ‘must’ be pursued. Those 
who are employed in propagating Antinomianism must 
display, in their own lives, nothing of its offensive and 
licentious tendency; on the contrary, they must, ex- 
ternally at least, be correct specimens and exemplars © 
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the Christian church: the poison which they are employ- 
ed to diffuse must be gilded over by the plausible ex- 
terior of their own religious profession... By their appa- 
rently ardent zeal, upright. conduct, and general purity 
of morals, the suspicions of mankind must be laid asleep; 
and the pernicious. consequences to which their tenets 
ultimately lead must, for a season, be kept out of 
sight. It is only. by selecting instruments of this de- 
scription that Satan could reasonably entertain any ex- 
pectations of success; and in select ing such instruments 
he discloses, at once, his consummate policy and malig- 
nant hopes.’* 

It is thus that the Evangelical encounters the boastings 
of Antinomian morality. Were any other religionist,— 
a Unitarian, for instance, to write in the same way of 
the Evangelical himself, how would the fiery indignation 
of the slandered body flash forth to blast the slanderer ! 
“ Do unto others,” says the scripture, “ whatsoever ye 
would that they should do unto you.” Alas, when will 
Polemics learn that golden rule? 

A better explanation of all such gratifying inconsis- 
tencies between character and creed may easily be given. 
Our own views upon the subject, we have already, at 
some length, submitted to the reader.t The conscious- 
ness of having watchful eyes upon us, necessarily induces 
cireumspection. Injurious dogmas are often held in 
connexion with noble sentiments which completely para- 
lize their power. Both Evangelicism and Antinomian- 
ism, as we have elsewhere had occasion to point out, 
excite most powerfully, in the souls of their first converts, 
the two strongests emotions of which they are suscepti- 
ble, fear and love ; and in such cases, the very agitation 
of the waters is itself a purification. Considerations 
such as these may serve, we think, to account for all the 
phenomena to which we are adverting, without having 
recourse, with Mr. Cooper, to the craft and cunning of 
the old deceiver. But are these preservatives likely to 
be permanent? Here, as it appears to us, is the real 
ground for apprehension... Let Evangelicism or Anti- 
nomianism prevail generally, and the dread of hostile 
scrutiny departs; noble sentiments will nut long retain 
their character in the contamination of bad company ; 
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the healthful agitation which is at first experienced, 
must in time subside, and all become stagnant and cor- 

tupt. To bring down, in any way, the standard of 
morality, is always dangerous. Society is, upon the 

whole, ina safer state with an elevated standard, and 

a practice somewhat lax, that when, with a practice 

much more strict, the standard has been lowered. In 

both cases, it may ultimately be expected to suit itself 
to the notions which it may have formed of its duty. In 

the one instance, every additional depression in the 

public morals will be measured and rebuked; and thus 

will a tendency towards reaction be naturally created ; 

while, upon the other hand, all coming short is left with- 

out correction, and amendment becomes comparatively 

hopeless. If that which should restore, shall have, itself, 

become corrupted, how shall a remedy be sought? If 
the salt itself have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 

salted ? 

It is time, however, to make a few remarks upon 
some particulars of Evangelical principle and prac- 
tice which appear to us to merit observation. ‘ The 
Church” and “the World,’ we all know, are the two 
favourite phrases in the Evangelical vocabulary. They 
are, of course, used always antithetically ; but seldom, 
we imagine, with much certainty of meaning. The wall 
of separation between them is frequently no more than 
the wall of a place of worship. Upon the world, how- 
ever, and worldliness of every kind, Evangelical pity is 
profusely poured out. Now, would it not be well to get 
a definition of this miserable class? To enter a theatre 
or a ball-room; to take a hand at whist, or a part in a 
glee, are, with the Evangelical, marks, infallible, of a 
worldly mind; and all these things are sedulously shun- 
ned. But he may toil early and late to accumulate the 
wealth of this world ; and strain every nerve in pursuit 
of the honours of this world; and live in the perpetual 
enjoyment of the luxuries of this world, and yet never 
suspect that he is in danger of becoming worldly at all ! 
In business, are Evangelicals less greedy of profit; at 
the bar, are they Jess anxious for practice ; in the church, 
are they less pleased with preferment ; in the senate, 
are they less desirous of place, than any of the ordinary 
unregenerate upon whom they look down? ‘“ The love 
of money,” says the Apostle, (he does not say one word 
about country-dances or cards,) “the love of money,” 
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saysthe Apostle, “is the root of all evil.” In this sen- 
timent, if we are to judge by the conduct of the religious 
world, they do not by any, meansconcur. 
o¢ Fer» the)“ pleasures of the. world,’ we often hear it 
said, the renewed: in the spirit of their minds. have lost 
allirelish.. Here again, perhaps, we are liable to be 
grievously deceived... The ball-room, as, we have al- 
ready intimated, is.an utter abomination. . But are our 
readers acquainted with the modein which the piety that 
livesin style, is often accustomed to spend its spiritual 
evenings ?. The author of “ Fanaticism,’ an Evangel- 
ical himself, has alluded to the extraordinary prevalence 
which, since. the French revolution, Evangelical prin- 
ciples have obtained amongst the higher orders in these 
countries. With many of these, we are aware, that there 
are exceptions ; .a religious entertainment has many 
things in common with an. ordinary rout. Round go 
the notes of invitation from the lady of the mansion, 
with all, Arabia in their perfumed folds. The name of the 
popular preacher who has consented to. lecture upon 
the ‘occasion, is attractively announced within. The 
appointed evening comes. Equipage after. equipage 
rolls up;in which both spring and cushion are contrived, 
so as to’ make the dreaded jolt impossible; the foam- 
ing steeds are suddenly reined in: down springs the 
fashionable footman to shake with thunder the asto- 
nished street; delicately afterwards the enfranchised 
fair descend, and through a long array of bowing 
menials, the sumptuous rooms are sought. Spread 
wide’ beneath, expands a carpet, unmatched by even 
British art; above, the blazing chandeliers pour down 
another day; on every side the splendid mirrors that 
line the spacious apartments, multiply the groups which, 
glittering in the spoils of a tributary world, press the 
voluptuous Ottoman, or occupy the draperied recess. 
While the younger ladies receive, with placid smile, 
the christian courtesies of the younger gentlemen ; and 
general conversation. about the Sabbath’s sermon; or 
the speakers at the. last. Missionary meeting; . or 
whereabouts, in all. the East, Joseph Wolf may be just 
then ; or the nature of the latest. intelligence from the 
» South Sea, agreeably employs the time, an elegant re- 
fection is served up. At length the company begin 
tolook towards the lion of the evening; the lion of 
' thevevening begins to look additionally grave: a splen- 
B 
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did bible is placed’ before him, in’ the universal hush; 
and each of the’ auditors—the gentlemen from their 
pockets, the ladies from their bags—draws forth a minor 
one, in rich morocco clad. A passage’ of’ scripture is 
then read’; the leading Evangelical doctrines are elo- 
quently enforced ; and the service closes amidst a mur- 
mur of delight from many a gentle voice, which might, 
perhaps, prove dangerous to the preacher's humility, 
were he not absolutely invulnerable upon that point. 
Again the choicest viands and the rarest ‘wines solicit 
the capricious palate ; again, their superb equipages re- 
ceive the departing guests, who, as they complacently 
contrast their own assembly with the concert and the 
dance, feel how infinitely the simple pleasures of religion, 
transcend al] the boasted enjoyments of the world ! 

In our next we shall bring these observations to a close. 

Latcus. 


ep — 


ON THE WILDERNESSES MENTIONED IN 
SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editor of the Bible Christian. 


Sin,—Perhans) in the absence of other more interesting matter, 
the following extract from Mr. Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to 
the Study of Scripture, may afford entertainment to some of. your 
readers; at the same time that it may assist in the explanation of 
some passages in the Sacred Volume. With this view it is now sub- 
mitted <0 you; and its appearance will much oblize, 

A Consranr Reaper. 

FREQUENT mention is made in the Scriptures of Wi- 
DERNESSES or DEsERTS, by which we usually understand 
desolate’ places, equally void of cities and inhabitants. 
The deserts noticed in the Bible, however, are of ‘a 
different description; as the Hebrews were accustomed 
to give the name of desert or wilderness: to all places 
that were not cultivated, but which are chiefly appro- 
priated to the feeding of ‘cattle; and in many of them 
trees and shrubs grew wild.) Henée this’ term ‘is fré- 
quently applied to the commons (as they would be call- 
ed in England) which were contiguous to cities or villages, 
and on which the plough never came: The wildernesses 
or deserts of Palestine, therefore, ‘are’ twofold: some 
‘are mountainous and’ well ‘watered, while others are 
sterile ‘sandy plains, either destitute of water, or afford- 
ing a very scanty ‘supply from the few brackish ‘springs 
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that are. occasionally, to.be found in, them; yet. even 
these afford a grateful, though, meagre pasturage, to 
camels, goats, and sheep. 

The Deserts of the Hebrews frequently devive their 
appellations. from the places'to which they were conti- 
guous. Thus the Desert or Wilderness of Shur, lay to- 
wards the north-eastern point of the Red Sea. In this 
wilderness, Hagar wandered, when unjustly driven from 
Abraham’s house by the jealousy of Sarah (Gen. xvi. 7.) 
and the Israelites marched through this wilderness after 
they had miraculously crossed the Red Sea (Exod. xy, 
22.) as they also did subsequently through the Wilder- 
ness or Desert of Paran, which lay considerably. more 
to the south. (Numb. x. 12.) In this desert. (which 
was situated in Arabia Petrewa, near a city of the same 
name) Ishmael resided: and hence Moses sent out spies 
to bring intelligence concerning the promised land. 
(Numb. xiii. 3.) The Desert of Sinai was that in the 
vicinity of Mount Sinai in Arabia: here the Israelites 
were for a long time encamped, and. received the chief 
part of the laws delivered to them by Jehovah through 
the ministry of Moses. The Wilderness of Ziph was 
contiguous to a town or village of the same name, and 
here David concealed himself for some time. (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 14,15.) But the most celebrated of all is the 
Wilderness or Desert of Judah. (Psal. Ixiii. title.) The 
Desert of Juda in which John the Baptist abode till 
the day of his showing unto Israel (Luke i. 80.) and 
where he first taught his countrymen (Matt. iii. 1. Mark 
i, 4. John x. 39.) was a mountainous, wooded, and 
thinly inhabited tract of country, but abounding in pas- 
tures ; it was situated adjacent to the Dead Sea, and the 
iver Jordan... In the time of Joshua it had six cities, 
with their villages. (Josh. xv. 61, 62.) 

The yast Desert of Arabia, reaching from the eastern 
side of the Red Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, 
in which the children of Israel sojourned after their de- 
parture from Egypt, is in the Sacred Writings parti- 
cularly called. THe Deserr; very numerous are, the 
allusions made to it, and to the. divine protection and 
support, which were extended to them during their mi- 
gration. Moses, when. recapitulating their various de- 
iverances, terms this desert, a desert land and waste 
howling wilderness (Deut. xxxii, 10.)—and tiiat great and 
terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, scorpions, 
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and drought, where there was no,waters, (Deut. viii, 15) 
The prophet Hosea deseribes it.as.aland of great drought 
(Hos. xiii, 15/;), but the most minute description is that 
in. Jer. ii: 6a land. of -deserts,\ and. of: pits, a dand.of 
drought, and of the shadow of death, wland that no man 
passed through, and where no man dwelt... These -cha- 
racteristics of the desert, particularly the want of water, 
will account for the repeated murmurings of the Israelites 
both:for food and water (especially the latter: ) and, the 
extremity of their sufferings is thus concisely but most 
emphatically pourtrayed by the psalmist, (evil. 5.) 
Hungry and thirsty their sowl fainted in them, 


In this our temperate climate, surrounded as we'are 
with perpetual verdure and with every object that can 
delight the eye, we can scarcely conceive the horrors 
encountered by the hapless traveller when crossing the 
‘trackless sands, and exposed to all the ardours of a ver- 
tical san. The most recent as well as the most graphic 
description of a desert (which admirably illustrates the 
passages above cited,) is that given by the enterprising 
traveller, Mr. Belzoni, whose researches have contribu- 
ted so much to the elucidation of the Sacred Writings. 
Speaking of a desert crossed by him in Upper Egypt, on 
the western side of the Red Sea, and which is parallel 
with the great desert traversed by the Israelites on the 
eastern side of that sea, he says, “Tt is difficult to form 
a correct idea of a desert, without having been in one: 
it is'an endless plain of sand and stones, sometimes in- 
termixed with mountains of all sizes and heights, with- 
out roads or shelter, without any sort of produce for 
food. The few scattered trees and shrubs of thorns; 
that only appear when the rainy season leaves some 
moisture, barely serve to feed wild animals, anda few 
birds. \ Every thing is left to nature; the wandering in- 
habitants do not care to cultivate even these few plants, 
and when there is no more of them in one place, they go 
to another. When these trees become old and lose their 
vegetation, the sun, which constantly beams upon them, 
burns and reduces them to ashes. I’havé seen many of 
them entirely burnt. The other smaller plants have no 
sooner risen out of the earth than they are dried up, and: 
all'take the colour’ of straw, ‘with the exception of the 
plant harack ; this falls off before it is dry. s 

“Generally speaking, in'a desert, there are few springs: 
of water, some of them at the distance of four; six)/and 
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eight days’ journey from one another, and not all of 
sweet water: on the contrary, it is generally salt or bit- 
ter; so that if the thirsty traveller drinks of it, it in- 
creases his thirst, and he suffers more than before. But, 
when the calamity happens, that the next well, which 
is so anxiously sought for, is found dry, the misery of 
such a situation cannot be well described. The camels, 
which afford the only means of escape, are so thirsty, 
that they cannot proceed to another well: and, if the 
travellers kill them, to extract the little liquid which 
remains in their stomachs, they themselves cannot ad- 
vance any farther. The situation must be dreadful, and 
admits of.no resource. Many perish victims of the most 
forrible thirst, It is then that the value of a cup of water 
is really felt. He that has a zenzabia of it is the richest 
of all.. In such a case there is no distinction. If the 
master has none, the servant will not give it to him; for 
very few are the instances, where a man will voluntarily 
lose his life to save that of another, particularly ina 
caravan in the desert, where people are strangers to 
each other. What a situation for a man, though. a rich 
one, perhaps the owner of all the caravans! He is dying 
for a cup of water—no one gives it to hin—he offers all 
he possesses—no one hears him—they are all dying— 
though by walking a few hours farther they might be 
saved.—If the camels are lying down, and, cannot be 
made to rise—no one has strength to walk—only he that 
has a glass of that precious liquor lives to walk a mile 
farther, and, perhaps, dies too. If the voyages on seas 
are dangerous, so are those in the deserts. At sea, the 
provisions very often fail; in the desert it is. worse: at 
sea, storms are met with; in the desert there cannot be 
a greater. storm than to find a dry well: at sea, one 
meets with pirates—we escape—we surrender—we die ; 
in the desert they rob the traveller of all his property 
and water; they let him live, perhaps, but what a life! 
to die the most barbarous and agonizing death., In short, 
to. be thirsty in.a desert, without water, exposed to. the 
burning sun. without shelter, and No wores, of finding 
either, is the most terrible. situation that. a man,can be 
placed in, and one of the greatest sufferings that a human 
being can sustain: theeyes grow inflamed ; the tongueand 
lips swell; a hollow sound is heard in, the. ears, which 
brings on. deafness, and the, brains appear. to grow, thick 
and. inflamed ;—all these feelings arise from.the want of 
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a little water. “In the midst of all this misery the de- 
ceitful morasses appear before the traveller at no great 
distance, something like a lake or river of clear fresh 
water. If, perchance, a traveller is not undeceived, he 
hastens his pace to reach it sooner; the more he ad- 
vances towards it, the more it recedes from him, till at 
last it vanishes entirely, and the deluded passenger often 
asks, where is the water he saw at no great distance? 
He can scarcely believe that he was so deceived ; he pro- 
tests that he saw the waves running before the wind, 
and the reflection of the high rocks in the water. 

“ Tf unfortunately any one falls sick on the road, there 
is no alternative; he must endure the fatigue of travel- 
ling onacamel, which is troublesome even to healthy 
people, or he must be left behind on the sand, without 
any assistance, and remain so till a slow death come to 
relieve him. What horror! What a brutal proceeding 
to an unfortunate sick man! No one remains with him, 
not even his old and faithful servant; no one will stay 
and die with him ; all pity his fate, but no one will be his 
companion.” 

Terrific as the above description is, it is confirmed 
in most of its details, by Quintus Curtius ; who deserib- 
ing the passage of Alexander the Great and his army 
across the desert of Sogdiana, thus graphically delineates 
its horrors “ Amidst a dearth of water, despair of ob- 
taining any, kindled thirst, before nature excited it. 
‘Throughout four hundred stadia, not a drop of moisture 
springs. As soon as the fire of summer pervades the 
sands, every thing is dried up, as in a kiln always burn- 
ing. Steaming from a fervid expanse, which appears 
like a surface of sea, a cloudy vapour darkens the day. 
The heat, which commences at dawn, exhausts the ani- 
mal juices, blisters the skin, and causes internal inflam- 
mation. The soldiers sink under depression of spirits, 
caused by bodily debility.” Quin. Curt. lid. vii. 

In a different part of his narrative from that already 
quoted, Mr. Belzoni more particularly describes the 
mirage as the optical delusion above referred to, is now 
commonly called, in the following terms.  “ It generally 
appears like a still lake, so unmoved by the wind, that 
every thing above, is to be seen distinctly reflected in it. 
If the wind agitate any of the plants that rise above the 
horizon of the mirage, the motion is seen perfectly at a 
great distance. If the traveller stand elevated much 
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above the mirage, the apparent water. seems, less united 
and Jess deep; for as the eyes/look down upon it, there 
is not. thickness enough in the vapour on the sur. 
face of the ground, to conceal the earth from the sight ; 
but if the traveller be.on a level-with the horizon of the 
mirage, he cannot see through it: so that it. appears to 
him clear water... By putting my head first to the ground 
and then mounting a-camel, the height of which from 
the ground might have been ten feet at the most, I found 
a great difference in the appearance of the mirage. .On 
approaching, it becomes thinner, and appears as if agi- 
tated by the wind, like a field of ripe corn. It gradually 
vanishes, as the traveller approaches ; and at last entirely 
disappears, when he is on the spot,” 

This optical delusion is called by the Arabs as it was 
by the prophet Isaiah (xxxv. 7.) the serdd ; and to this 
day, the Persians and Arabs make use of this term, by 
an elegant metaphor, to express disappointed hope. 

The phenomenon, here described, is produced by a 
diminution of the density of the lower stratum of the 
atmosphere, which is caused by the increase of heat, 
arising from that communicated by the rays of the sun 
to the sand with which this stratum is in immediate 
contact. This phenomenon existed in the great desert 
of Judea, and is expressly alluded to by the sublime 
and elegant Isaiah, who, when predicting the blessings 
of the Messiah’s spiritual kingdom, says : 

The glowing sand shall become a pool, 
And the thirsty soil bubbling springs. 

And it is not improbable that Jeremiah refers to the 
serab or mirage when, in pouring forth his complaint to 
God for mercies deferred, he says, Wilt thou be altogether 
unto meas waters that be not sure? (marginal rendering 
of Jer, xv. 18.) that is, which have no reality, .as the sep- 
tuagint translators have rendered it; sJwe Wevdes. eve 
£10) Wis bv. 

Frightful as the horrors of the deserts. are, they are 
augmented beyond description, should the traveller, be 
overtaken by one of those sand storms, which prevail 

‘during the dry seasons. Sometimes the high, winds 
raise into the air thick clouds of dust and sand, which, 
descending like a shower of rain, most grievously annoy 
all among whom they fall,and penetrate the eyes,nostrils, 
‘ears, in shortevery part of the human frame that. is ex- 
‘posed to it, At other times ‘the sands are: drifted, into 
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such heaps, that if any storm of wind should arise, 
the track is lost, and whole caravans perish in the in- 
hospitable wilderness. Suchare the showers of powder 
and dust, with which Moses denounced that God would 
scourge the disobedient Israelites, in Deut. xxviii. 24. 


——. 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN AMERICA. 

[Ir is not often that we refer to the pages of the 
“Orthodox Presbyterian ;” but the following piece of in- 
telligence is of so very agreeable a nature that we can- 
not refuse to our cotemporary our ardent gratitude for 
presenting it to our notice; nor shall we do our readers 
the injustice of withholding from them the satisfactory 
‘announcement which it conveys. We had intended to 
give some account of the transaction referred to, from 
other sources: but for reasons which will be sufficiently 
understood, we prefer taking the narrative as it stands 
in the pages of the “Orthodox Presbyterian.” Let it be 
observed, that the whole of the authority for the follow- 
ing statement is Orthodox. An American Orthodox 
publication contributes the principal facts: the Orthodox 
Presbyterian,’ of Philadelphia furnishes the comment ; 
both are adopted, reprinted, and circulated by the 
“ Orthodox Presbyterian,” of Belfast, with a few words 
of remark. We are so much pleased with the recogni- 
tion of the “humbling” truth contained in our cotem- 
porary’s observations, that we forgive him his sneer at 
the American Presbyterian clergy as unlearned ; and at 
the American churches as opposed to ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments ; simply reminding him that we heard nothing 
of the jirst objection when the Transatlantic Presbyte- 
rians were hallooing on the Synod of Ulster in the per- 
secution of the Remonstrants, and that we probably 
should have heard nothing of the second, had not certain 
banns, published at the Hillsborough Orange meeting, 
been forbidden by the voice of Presbyterian Ulster. 
Enough, however, of introduction. In what follows, it 
is the Orthodox Presbyterian which speaks. B. C.] 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[The following paper is extracted from an American publication. 
It givesan humbling view of the present state of the religious 
world there. » From all we can learn, there is certainly much good 
doing—but there is also much eyil, The source of the evil appears 
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to*be:the character iofra |portionef the ministry.) And it behooves 
us ito learn the necessity,of,a welkedutated, and well-disciplined 
ministry, )if religion ; would be. preserved, from. ;injury.; ; Let..the 
enemies of establishments contemplate,the state of the ministry in 
America, and see the working of their principle.— Eprr. } 

From an abstract of the Report of the State of Re- 
ligion in the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
it appears that the labours ‘of the’ ministers of that 
Church; ‘have ‘been in many places: signally successful 
during the last'synodical year. From the proceedings 
ofthe’ General Assembly, which was: lately: sheld in 
Philadelphia, there appear, however, to. be wide differ- 
ences of opinion among the members: of that hody; on 
séveral’ important points. of Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Church Order.. These pomts were warmly debated:for 
some days. What is called the Mew Divinity School 
seems to have been ascendant. A protest against the 
alleged errors of the New School was presented to the 
Assembly, and was rejected. {t has since been address- 
ed “To the Ministers, Elders, and Private Members 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States,” and 
signed by a very large minority of the General As- 
sembly. “The doctrinal etrors objected to in this pro- 
test are the following; they are the opposite extreme 
of Antinomian Calvinism :— 

“L} Our relation to Adam.—That we have no more to 
do'with ‘the first sin of Adam, than with the sins’ of 
any other parent. 

189. Native depravity—That there is no such thing as 
original’sin’: that infants come into the world as’ per- 
féctly free from corruption of nature as Adam when he 
was created’: that by original sin nothing more is 
meant than the fact, that all the posterity of Adam, 
though born perfectly ‘free from moral defilement, will 
always begin to sin when they begin to exercise moral 

‘éncy ; and ‘that this fact ‘is somehow connected with 
thé fall of Adam. 

3. Impiitationi That the doctrine ‘of imputed «sin 
and imputed righteousness is novelty, and is nonsense. 

4. Ability——That the-impenitent sinner is, by na- 
ture, and independently jof the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
in full posséssion‘of all ‘the powers necessary to a com- 
pliance with» the .commands».of God ;,and that ifthe 
laboured under’any kind of inability, natural or moral, 
which he could not remove himself, he would be excu- 
sable for not complying with God's will. © 
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5. Regeneration.—That man’s regeneration is his own 
act: that it. consists merely in the change of our gover- 
ning purpose, which change we must ourselves produce. 

6. Divine Influence.—That God cannot exert such an 
influence on the minds of men as shall make it certain 
that they will choose and act in a particular manner, 
without destroying their moral agency ; and that ina 
moral system, God could not prevent the existence of 
sin, or the present amount of sin, however much he 
might desire it. 

7. Atonement.—That Christ's sufferings were not tru- 
ly and properly vicarious. 

“ Which doctrines and statements are dangerous and 
heretical, contrary to the gospel of God, and inconsis- 
tent with our confession of faith. We are painfully 
alive also to the conviction, that unless a speedy remedy 
be applied to the abuses which have called forth this 
act and testimony, our theological seminaries will soon 
be converted into nurseries, to foster the noxious errors 
which are already so widely prevalent, and our church 
funds will be perverted from the design for which they 
were originally contributed.” 

Against such dangerous Pelagian errors, it is as much 
the duty of Methodist and all Orthodox Arminians, to 
guard as the Orthodox Presbyterians. Such errors 
strike at the very root of the humbling and experimen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel, and lead directly into the fatal 
errors of Sabellianism, Socinianism, and Unitarianism. 

“The Presbyterian,” (a most ably-conducted paper, 
published in Philadelphia, and the organ of the Ortho- 
dox party, ) in adverting to the proceedings of the late 
Assembly, gives the following statement of parties, 
and concludes with some judicious advice :— 

“Matters have been brought to a crisis. A favour- 
able juncture has ensued for arousing the dormant 
energies of the church, and of appealing to the judg- 
ment and conscience of every one who may be willing 
to lend his aid in rescuing the doctrines and order of 
Presbyterianism from the hitherto insidious, bat now 
undisguised assaults of her opposers. A blow has been 
struck, which must prove destructive, unless it produce 
a salutary reaction. Such blows we prefer from an 
opponent to those soft pretexts of peace-making, which 
have hitherto lulled into security, while they have. be- 
trayed toruin. The line of demarcation is at length 
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drawn ; the contest must’ hasten to an issue; parties 
must become distinctively characterised ; and those who 
have hitherto professed’ to occupy neutral ground, will 
have no longer a pretext for maintaining their ques- 
tionable attitude. 

“The evils under which our church now labours, 
may be traced to two principal causes: the first is a 
desire to multiply her members, which, although inno- 
eent in itself, has become tinctured with unholy ambi- 
tion ; and then, secondly, as a suitable accompaniment 
of the former, a relaxation of strict principles, both of 
doctrine and polity, to remove the scruples of the hesi- 
tating, and open a wider door of admission. 

* * * * * * 

“The late General Assembly was composed princi- 
pally of young men, and particularly young in their 
experience of ecclesiastical proceedings, and was divi- 
ded apparently into three parties—1. The Orthodox 
adherents to the doctrines and order of our church, who 
not only love the trath, but are not afraid to defend it 
at-every hazard. 2. The New Lights, who have de- 
parted from the faith of our standards, and preach 
another gospel. 3. The middle party, whose profes- 
sions are in favour of Orthodoxy, but who, in every 
vote which affected the ancient faith of our church, 
were found co-operating with those who impugn that 
faith, To us it has appeared truly surprising, that not- 
withstanding their professions, this last party should 
never, even as it were by a kind of accident, vote with 
the Orthodox, whose sentiments they profess to hold; 
but that'they should uniformly be found recording their 
names ‘with those;:whose preaching and publications 
assail the very vitals of our church.” 


Remarks on the Foregoing Statement. 


“We xKnewit! We knew it from the first! We 
never donbted the progress of religious truth and_li- 
berty in the Churches of America. We never supposed 
for one moment that stern bigotry and gloomy Calvin- 
ism could continue to flourish in the free breezes of the 
American continent. We entertained a firm persuasion, 
that in that favoured land of liberty, religious know- 
lédgé’ “would rapidly extend her reign over minds, 
unshackled by civil restraints, or the prejudices’ of 
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antiquated but still powerful establishments. We felt 
convinced, that the country which had afforded an 
asylum to the persecuted Priestley, and which cheered 
the labours of Everet, of Norton, of Ware, of Pal- 
frey, of Gannett, and of CHANNING, was not doomed 
tobe the permanent abode of intolerance, and illiber- 
ality. We believed it was destined to a brighter doom 
than its own bigots and ours were willing to allow. 
The event has, sooner than we expected, justified: in 
some measure our anticipations.. Those. illustrious 
Americans whom we have mentioned, have sown their 
seed in a watered soil: they have found it, and they 
have found it germinating, even before the, lapse of 
many days. They have lived to. see the fruit of their 
labours in many quarters; and not least remarkably, 
in the regions apparently most unpromising—those of 
American Presbyterianism, 

It will be observed, that a numerously signed memo. 
rial was presented te the last meeting of the General 
Assembly of the. Presbyterian Churches in America, 
against what are there called, the Doctrines of the New 
School, on Our Relation to Adam: Native Depravity: 
the Imputation of Sin and Righteousness: Human Ability ; 
Regeneration ; Divine Influence ; and Atonement. 'The 
adherents of the New School on these points maintain, 
that men are no more chargeable with the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression than with that of any other of their ances- 
tors; that there is no such thing as Original Sin; that 
the doctrines of imputed sin and imputed righteousness 
are both novelty and nonsense; that man is endowed 
by his Creator with power to comply with the law which 
he is required to obey; that there cannot be sucha 
divine influence as will certainly and infallibly determine 
the actions of men, without destroying at once human 
agency and accountability ; and that there is no such 
thing as a vicarious sacrifice or satisfaction for sin. 
These, doctrines are not merely “opposed to Antinomian 
Calvinism,” (as the American writer quoted by the 
Orthodox Presbyterian, modestly expresses it.) They 
are subversive of every shade and modification of Calvin- 
ism ! they are directly in the teeth of the Five Points as 
defined by the Synod of Dort ! they are uiterly and irre- 
concilably at variance with the declarations of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechism! Nay, they go much 
farther. ‘They are entirely opposite to every, species and 
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degree of Evangelicalism. They attack the doctrines of 
Inherent: Guiltiness, Atonement, and Divine Influence, 
as held by all those who wish to be accounted Orthodox : 
—Episcopalians as well as Sectaries: Methodists and 
Arminians, as well as Calvinists and Presbyterians ; and 
are capable of being reconciled with no system of religious 
belief, except that professed and held by Unitarian Chris- 
tians/ It is with perfect truth that they are described 
in the foregoing extract as leading directly to Unitarian- 
ism; and not without reason that the Philadelphian 
editor calls on the Methodists and Arminians to make 
common cause with the Calvinistic Presbyterians, for 
their overthrow and suppression. 

Such are the doctrines against which a protest was 
presented to the General Assembly of the American 
Churches. It was debated for several days: the sub- 
ject was viewed in all its bearings; and in the end, the 
protest was rejected by a majority, which appears to have 
been considerable. A remonstrance against the New 
School, as it is called, has been signed and circulated 
by the opponents in the Assembly ; but it is conso- 
latory to observe that this step has been adopted as the 
resource of a defeated minority. Inthe American Assem- 
bly, therefore,—an Assembly hitherto regarded as most 
Orthodox among the Orthodox ;—an association com- 
prising the adherents of the Church of Scotland, and 
those of the Seceding bodies in America ;—an association, 
owning the Westminster Confession for its accredited 
ereed and bond of union ;—and comprising 19 Synods, 
98 Presbyteries, and upwards of 2000 Congregations;—in 
the American General Assembly so constituted, and so 
distinguished, Unitarianism, or, at all events, Christian 
liberty triumphs, and Calvinistic intolerance is borne down ! 

There are some passages in the extracts given by the 
“Orthodox Presbyterian,’ which lead us to regard this 
victory as peculiarly important. It appears from the 
remarks of the indignant “Presbyterian,” of Philadelphia, 
that it has been achieved, principally by the younger 
ministers. We have in it, therefore, a symptom that a 
generation of clergymen is rising up in America, supe- 
rior to the old prejudices of their fathers ; and who, it 
may be expected, will every day be increasing in num- 
bers, perseverance and influence. Fears are expressed 
lest the places of ministerial education should become so 
many seminaries for the New Doctrines. It would 
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appear, therefore, that these opinions have already made 
some progress among those who preside at the seats of 
learning. | This may serve as an answer to the sneer of 
our Belfast cotemporary against the adherents of the 
New School, as an uneducated ministry. | Whatever 
alarms it may please the “Orthodox Presbyterian” to 
affect on that score, it will be observed that his fellow- 
labourer in Philadelphia, by no means countenances the 
opinion which it is his policy to insinuate; namely, that 
the authors of the recent change are ill-informed and 
ignorant men. This innuendo may do very well on this 
side of the Atlantic; but those who are on the spot, and 
who know the circumstances of the case, declare their 
apprehensions to be built on very different grounds. 
Their whole alarm is, lest education should be the means 
of diffusing the tenets which they dread. This circum- 
stance appears to us full of good omen. We receive it 
as an admission that the opponents of Calvinism number 
in their ranks some, at least, of the most learned, the 
most virtuous, and the most respectable members of their 
religious community ; for to such men alone is the pre- 
paration of candidates for the ministry ordinarily in- 
trusted. A third circumstance which must not be over- 
looked, is the cause to which the American. editor 
traces the prevalence of the New School in the General 
Assembly. He says it is owing to an over-anxiety to 
swell the number of church members ; in consequence of 
which many who were tinctured with heresy have been 
admitted. This isa tacit admission that Unitarianism 
(for in truth the New Doctrines are nothing else,) is 
predominant in all the surrounding sects of Christians 
trom whom accessions to the Presbyterian body must 
come. Jt seems to be admitted that unless the ad- 
herents of the New School be received into the church, 
the church itself cannot increase its numbers as exten- 
sively as its members and ministers desire. Now, as the 
supporters of other creeds usually look with the utmost 
aversion upon the advocates of liberal christianity, this 
fact seems to us distinctly to imply, that at. the time 
when the members whose reception is complained ‘of, 
were received into the Assembly, the anti-calvinists 
formed the majority of those who were then unattached 
to Presbyterianism ; and met with no very persevering 
opposition from those who were within its pale. 


od 
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We have little doubt that the blow which has been 
struck will be followed up with vigour. The American 
Assembly will daily make progress in the way of Chris- 
tian truth and gospel liberty.. And perhaps in a few 
years, the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster may receive a 
letter of congratulation on the success of its efforts to 
establish its religious liberty, from the representatives 
of the same church which, in the spirit of sectarian un- 
charitableness, once congratulated the members of the 
Syned of Ulster ‘oz the all-important change which had 
taken place in the constitution of their body, freeing them 
from those who deny the only Lord God and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ.’—These were the insulting and calumnious 
expressions employed by the American Assembly in 
1831, to designate the advocates of the rights of consci- 
ence in Ireland. It is pleasing to see the result of a 
few years deliberation. That same Assembly which in 
1831 threw out these injurious reproaches against its 
persecuted brethren, is now preaching the faith and the 
freedom which once it laboured to destroy ! 

Before closing these remarks, we would call upon 
our readers to observe the taste and discrimination 
with which the “ Orthodox Presbyterian” allots his 
censure and applause. An honest avowal of a few plain 
and simple truths, and an assertion of the eternal 
principles of religious liberty, he characterises as an 
“humbling” state of things. For such events he feels 
no exultation ; for their authors no sympathy. But let 
wild fanaticism be let loose upon the land ; let it sweep 

“in the form of revivals, as a desolating hurricane over 
the face of the country ; offending the pious, disgust- 
ing the judicious, grieving the spirits of the good, and 
putting weapons into the hands of the irreligious and 
the profane; and the whole soul of the “ Orthodow 
Presbyterian,’ is sent forth in joyful pzans of triumph 
and applause! This is natural. Slaves must detest. the 
spectacle of independence, as.a reproach to their own 
servility; and the rantings of Finney, and the sbomi- 
nations of Beman, may well claim the commendation 
of those who, at an humble distance, are attempting 
to walk in their paths. 


328 
THE GLORIES OF CREATION, 


Anise, arise! it is not meet 

To crouch for riches to the ground ;—~ 
A glorious world is at our feet, 

Ten thousand hang around! 


Look up! a vault of vivid blue! 
A moving orb of living fire ! 
Mountains of clonds careering through, 
In gorgeous attire! 


Look down ! resplendent is the sight 

Of flood and mountain, sea and land :— 
An ocean looking in its might! 

An earth, in beauty, bland! 


Valleys of green, and hills of snow, 
Meadows and forests, flowers and trees ; 
And rivers murmuring as they flow, 
To the wild warbling breeze. 


Beauties on beauties, in a ring 
Of ever-varying richness, throng ; 
While summer, autumn, winter, spring— 
Go hand in hand along! ~ 
Look up, look up—once and again! 
The morn is coming from the deep ! 
And stars on stars, to grace her train, 
Are starting from their sleep ! 
Glory on glory! the great sky 
Trembles with splendour ! and a flow 
OF hallow’d radiance, from on high, 
Encireles all below ! 
© God, O God, the sin forgive 
Of being callous to the bliss, 
Of feeling that we breathe and live, 
In such a world as this! 


ae 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tuirpd CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION AT GENEVA. 


[At the request of several readers we present them with a trans- 
lation of the letter from the Pastors of Geneva to the Presbyterians 
of Ireland, which appeared in our last number. This is the more 
necessary, as, owing to the Editor’s absence, the French original 
was so incorrectly printed as to be, in many places, nearly unintelli- 
gible. B. C.J 

To the Presbyterian Ministers of Ireland. 
Geneva, Dec. 51, 18354. 
Gentlemen, our highly honoured Brethren in Jesus 

Christ our Lord, 

The Reformed Church of Geneva, is preparing to 
celebrate for the third time, the memory of the illus- 
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trious period, when renouncing darkness for light, it 
proclaimed religious freedom. You are aware to how 
great an extent the happy Reformation, adopted by that 
Church in August, 1535, has been a source of blessings 
to Geneva; and you can conceive with what religious 
emotion Genevan hearts are filled; at the approach of 
this new jubilee. You, our beloved brethren, who have 
also partaken of this unspeakable benefit, will share with 
us thisemotion. Your prayers will be united with ours ; 
and with us carrying your minds back to the times of 
deliverance when God visited his Church, you will im- 
plore for that universal church, the aid of his powerful 
protection for the present and the future. We intreat, 
especially, the communion of your prayers, for Sunday, 
August 23, 1835; the day on which all the Reformed 
Christians of our Canton propose to unite their voices in 
hymns of gratitude to their God and their Saviour. It 
will be sweet to us to feel upon that solemn day, that 
our brethren are rejoicing in our joy, and are mingling 
their souls with ours in a common sentiment of thank- 
fulness ! 

Our desires are not limited to this request, dearly 
beloved brethren. We join to it another; that we may 
receive at the above-mentioned period, a visit from some 
of the members of your clergy. They shall be welcome 
among us; and we beg you to transmit to them our in- 
vitation, on the part of the Venerable Company of the 
Pastors of Geneva, and of its Committee appointed to 
preside over the festival of Jubilee. It would be infi- 
nitely agreeable to us, if, in compliance with this invita- 
tion, the various Synods or Presbyteries of the Reformed . 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, should consent to send 
to us deputies, authorised to represent them at this fes- 
tival. Their presence in the midst of us, will appear to 
us a precious means of rivetting the links of brotherhood, 
which we wish to-render still more and more intimate, 
with the Reformed Clergy of Great Britain. 

Bepleased, Gentlemen, and highly honoured Brethren, 
to accept the expression of our brotherly feelings, and 
of our sincere affection in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


PH. BASSET, 
Moderator of the Company of Pastors of Geneva. 
JS. CHOISY, Secretary. 
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ON ALLEGATIONS OF ILLIBERAULITY. 


[To THE EDITOR. | 


Sin,—With reference to the communication of “A 
Dublin Lady,” whose letter appeared in the last number 
of the Bible Christian, 1 beg leave to state very briefly, 
my notions of charity and its opposite, illiberality. 

It is not charitable to impute to an opponent in con-- 
troversy, bad motives, on account of his difference of 
opinion, in itself considered. 

But, on the other hand, it is not uncharitable to at- 
tribute to him such actuating principles as he himself 
avows, or as his general conduct clearly and indisputably 
implies. If these motives, thus avowed or necessarily 
implied, be bad, prudence may induce’ an opponent to 
forbear all allusion to them; but certainly such allusion, 
if made, cannot be considered as any breach of charity. 

Again, in mentioning opinions, candour requires us 
to speak of them as no worse than we really believe 
them to be; never to misrepresent either their import 
or their tendency; but to state both (though the opini- 
ons in question be altogether at variance with our own, ) 
fairly and impartially, as they appear to our deliberate 
and unprejudiced judgment. 

But notwithstanding all this, it is not illiberal to 
characterise, in terms which we believe to be just, those 
doctrines to which we are conscientiously opposed. If 
I believe an opinion to be false, I am at liberty to say 
so. IfI regard it as immoral in its tendency, no rule 
of candour requires me to profess belief in its innocency, 
or freedom from injurious consequences. If I delibe- 
rately regard it as dishonourable to the Deity, or fraught 
with degrading views of his character, it is no act of 
illiberality, freely to express what I strongly feel. I 
may, as in the former instance, from reasons of policy 
or expediency, suppress the statement of my convictions 
respecting any such tenet; but if I conceive it a point of 
such importance that mere prudential reasons ought to 
be disregarded, or if I suppose that the strong statement 
of my impressions is no unlikely method of causing 
them to be disseminated more widely,—I am not guilty 
of illiberality, if I publish my opinions to the world ; 
nor am I to be charged with dogmatism if I acknow- 
ledge the right of others to dissent from my views, as 


fully and as freely as I claim my own privilege to form 
and to adopt them. 
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For these reasons, sir, I differ from the censure 
which “A Dublin Lady” has pronounced upon your 
other correspondent, “ Srema,” whose communications 
I regard as being exceedingly able, interesting, and 
valuable ; and would earnestly hope that they may be 
continued with the same fervour and simplicity as their 
commencement displays. 

There is a mode of arguing for the truth which looks 
like begging pardon for not being inthe wrong. There 
is a way of defending her which consists in abandoning 
her bulwarks to the enemy. There is a style of speak- 
ing and writing which may be compared to fencing with 
a bated foil against a man who thrusts at you with a 
keen rapier. This is not the way to win the battle. 
Plainness of speech I regard as the best prudence. 

T remain Sir, yours, &c. &c. 
INDAGATOR. 


TRACT DISTRIBUTION AT LYNN. 


[To the Editor of the Bible Christian.) 


Srr,—Among the many means of spreading a know- 
ledge of Divine Truth, the distribution of Tracts appears 
tome to have several advantages. A good tract may be 
read and studied by a person who would not listen to 
its contents in an orally delivered argument. Its state- 
ments can be perased, weighed, and carefully considered 
at leisure. It may be taken up for study in some of 
those remnants of time which otherwise might be allow- 
ed to go to waste; and it never intrudes upon any one 
while occupied with concerns that distract his attention. 
A tract will not awake the opposition of slumbering 
prejudices to the same extent with an oral address ; and 
it can be circulated from house to house so as to leave 
its impression upon many minds. 

A difficulty is often experienced, in devising means 
for putting useful tracts into circulation; but, in my 
opinion, those who are desirous of doing good by the 
distribution of Tracts, intended to advocate the pure and 
intelligible faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, might take 
a lesson from the efforts of those who are labouring for 
the dissemination of the opposite doctrines ; and as the 
latter very frequently distribute their tracts from house 
to house, throughout whole towns and districts, I do 
not see any thing to prevent the same means from being 
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employed on the other side. My attention has been 
directed to this subject by a notice in one of the religi- 
ous periodicals ; by which it appears that the plan now 
suggested has been acted upon, inone place, at least, 
with the best results. 

“In the year 1833, some few members of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Congregation, King’s Lynn, considered 
it very probable that the cause of truth and virtue might 
be promoted by a free distribution of tracts, a plan which 
they knew had been long adopted by other Christian 
bodies. Having made known their opinion, and their 
readiness to become distributors, a meeting of the con- 
gregation was called to take the subject into consider- 
ation; a sum was immediately raised for purchasing 
tracts, and seven young men commenced a weekly dis- 
tribution, calling every Sunday morning for the tracts 
left the week before, and leaving another in exchange. 
The tracts, thus employed, are principally those printed 
in America, and by the “ Christian Tract Society.” Do- 
nations of books and tracts were presented on application, 
by the “ Unitarian Association,” and by the “ Eastern 
Unitarian Society.” 

Such a proceeding in the present age could not be ex- 
pected to pass unnoticed; and, in addition to many 
private exhortations not to read the tracts, of which we 
heard from. time to time, they were at last publicly de- 
nounced from the pulpit by a minister of the Established 
Church. Urged on, no doubt, by the same cause, the 
same minister, by handbill, announced his intention to 
preach a sermon, on Trinity Sunday, 1834, in scriptural 
defence of the Trinity. That we might hear this sermon. 
the Unitarian Chapel was closed ; but instead of a scrip- 
tural defence of the Trinity, it proved an unscriptural 
attack on Unitarians and their doctrines. 

A public examination of this sermon was entered into 
the following Sunday at the Unitarian Place of worship, 
and the sermon being afterwards printed, an examina- 
tion of it was also published ; of which, either singly, or 
stitched up witb the sermon, several hundreds of copies 
were sold. 

From this time, the demand for our tracts increased; new 
readers were found every week ; and we have no doubt 
that, with more distributors, and a proper supply of tracts, 
the number circulated might be more than doubled. 

Considering the circumstances which have been stated, 
we think the “ Lynn Unitarian Tract Society” may be 
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appealed to.as pointing out the means by which a know- 
ledge of the Unitarian doctrines may be considerably 
extended ; and knowing the nature of those doctrines, 
it is not, surely, too much to encourage a hope, that the 
Cause of genuine Christianity—including the enlighten- 
ing of the mind and the purifying of the heart—will be 
thereby promoted.” R. 
—p>—— 


intelligence. 


GENERAL SYNOD oF ULSTER. 


Tur Annual Meeting of this body was held at Belfast on the 
SOth of June, and the sittings were continued till the 11th of July; 
when it was found necessary to adjourn the assembly till the 11th 
of August; when the Synod is to meet at Cookstown for the des- 
patch of such business as yet remains unsettled. 

We cannot profess to give even a sketch of the principal pro- 
ceedings. There was of course a great deal of bickering and 
squabbling among the members, as usual; but no day has been 
appointed as an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
for the peace and harmony that prevail in the church. This omis- 
sion we conceive to be an improvement upon the plan pursued last 
year ; which was, first, to spend a great part of their meeting in 
discord and contention ; and then to resolve to thank God that they 
lived at peace. 

The subject of National Education has been adjourned sine die. 
Dr. Cooxe was able, last year, to carry his resolutions only by a 
majority of siz. This year he discovered that any farther agitation 
of the question would bea violation of his duty as amember of 
the Synod’; asit could not possibly tend to concord and unanimity. 
It was accordingly postponed. Perhaps the Rey, Doctor may also 
have conceived that any farther discussion of this unpleasant topic 
would have been attended with some loss of his own influence in 
the Synod; and this may have strengthened his conviction of the 
impropriety of keeping up the agitation. Certainly his. perception 
of the duty of promoting concord, has somehow or other, been 
marvellously quickened since the meeting of Synod in Derry, when 
the majority of ministers voted against him, | Whatever may be the 
cause, we are not.sorry to see the worthy Doetor a convert to meas 
sures cf peace and conciliation; and only hope that he will act on 
the same principle, the next time he appears at Exeter-Hall, or at 
Hillsborough county meetings. 

The Kev. Grorce M‘Cretiann, of Ahoghill, the great cham- 
pion of Scriptural Education, the roaring rampart lion who was to 
deyour up the friends of the Education Board, and the National 
System,—was censured, and degraded from the exercise of his pas- 
toral office for the excesses of his zeal: notwithstanding some 
special pleading in his favour by his friend Dr. Cooxr, and some 
other ministers. It appeared, that although the worthy Doctor 
had been writing and publishing letters in vindication of Mr. 
M‘Curruanp, he had never approved of his proceedings, 
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The Paeszyrery or Battymena were censured and rebuked for 
aiding and countenancing Mr. M‘Crziranp in his work of mischief. 

The Synod agreed, withouta division, to adhere to its former 
condemnation of Professor Frerriz, pronounced on ex parte and 
unpublished evidence, given in the absence of the person charged 5 
and rejected a proposal from the Institution for providing instruction 
in Moral Philosophy to be administered to the Students of the 
Synod, under the direction of two other Professors, Messrs. 
Cairns and Srevetty. 

An Address was voted to the Lord Lieutenant, expressing high 
confidence in his Excellency’s administration; and not saying one 
word respecting the National System of Education. 


MEETING OF THE SyNoD oF MensTErR, PRESBYTERY OF 
ANTRIM, AND REMONSTRANT SyNoD oF ULSTER. 


This year, the three bodies of Irish Presbyterians who are distin- 
guished by their rejection of human creeds, and their assertion of 
the right of private judgment, and the sufficiency of scripture, 
held their annual meetings conjointly, in Dublin, for the purpose 
of mutual intercourse and friendly communication. A very inter- 
esting and satisfactory meeting, was the result. 

The Rev. Dr. Armstrong was commissioned to repair to Geneva, 
as the delegate and representative of the three churches above- 
named, and to carry to the brethren there, the assurance of their cor- 
dial esteem and sincere good wishes, on the occasion of the Centenary 
Commemoration of the: Reformation "of the Church in Geneva. 

The following Address having been unanimously agreed to, was 
presented to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, by a numerous 
deputation ; and was most favourably received. 


To His Excellency the Eart of Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant 
General, and General Governor of Ireland. 


May ir Pirase your Excrntency.—We approach your Excel- 
Jency as a deputation of Ministers and Elders from the Synod of 
Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster: three religious bodies, separate in their Jurisdiction, 
but distinguished from the other Presbyterian Churches in this 
Island, by their strict unanimity in maintaining the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation, viz.: the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, the right of private judgment, and the rejection of hu- 
man authority in matters of faith. 

Unalterably attached to these great principles, on which alone 
we conceive the sacred rights of conscience to be sustained, we feel 
peculiar pleasure in congratulating your Excellency on your appoint- 
ment to the chief Government of Ireland, and in recording our 
gratitude to our gracious Sovereign, for selecting to discharge the 
duties of that high office, a nobleman so eminently distinguished for 
the firm assertion of the rights of humanity in a foreign clime, 
and for the enlightened advocacy of civil and religious liberty in his 
native land, 

Sincerely desirous to cherish in ourselves and others the hallow- 
ed spirit of universal good will, so impressively inculeated by our 
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Divine Master, we deeply deplore the unhappy distractions of this 
portion of the empire, where the gospel of peace is too frequently 
perverted into an instrument of political discord, to the great scan- 
dal of our common christianity, the just reproach of our national 
character, and the baneful obstruction of our national prosperity. 

Tt is, however, satisfactory to know, that the influence of the 
prejudiced and turbulent, is manifestly declining; and, that the 
friends of peace and good order, are the increasing portions of so- 
ciety. We indulge the pleasing anticipation, that the number of 
the peaceable and well disposed will be continually augmented by 
the impartiality of your Excellency’s administration; the just and 
liberal policy of his Majesty’s Government, and the steady progress 
of judicious reforms in the various institutions of the country. 

Viewing the literary, moral, and religious training of the whole 
people, as the only secure basis of individual virtue, social pros- 
perity, and national liberty ; we rejoice in being able to afford our 
testimony to the BENEFICIAL TENDENCY OF THE NEW SystTEM oF 
InisajEpucation. | By its‘admirable adaptation to the wants of this 
divided country, laying the foundation of harmony and friendship 
among the youth of all religious denominations in their united 
pursuit of knowledge, while it interferes not with the peculiar ten- 
ets of any Church: it has already secured the approbation of the 
judicious and mederate of all sects and parties ; and when the poli- 
tical feeling, at present arrayed against it under the guise of reli- 
gion, shall have passed away, we confidently anticipate its universal 
and grateful reception. 

We assure your Excellency, that it is, and always has been, our 
earnest desire to co-operate, to the utmost of our power, with his 
Majesty’s Government, in forwarding all objects for the promotion 
of peace and improvement in our native land, Situated in the most 
populous cities and enlightened districts of three provinces, and re- 
presenting much of the wealth, intelligence, and respectability of 
the Presbyterians of Ireland, we will exert all our influence to 
promote obedience to the laws, loyalty to our king, and good will 
amongst our fellow-subjects of every denomination. 

We entreat your Excellency to report of us to our gracious So- 
vereign, as being peaceable and loyal subjects, inflexible in our 
fidelity to the Constitution of these realms, and grateful for the 
blessings which, through Divine Providence, we enjoy under his 
benign and paternal sway. 

It is our fervent prayer to the Throne of Grace, that your 
Excellency’s patriotic exertions may be crowned with success, in 
allaying the fatal dissensions of Ireland, establishing the sole as- 
eendancy of the laws, and uniting the hearts of all classes in 
promoting the peace’and prosperity of our common country. 

Signed, in the name and on behalf of the Synod of Munster, 
the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 

ROBERT FERRIS, 

Moderator of the Synod of Munster. 
S. C.. NELSON, 

Moderator of the Presbytery of Antrim. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

Moderator of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 
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To the above address, His Excellency was graciously pleased to 
return the following answer :— 

GentLEMEeN,—I have derived the greatest satisfaction from the 
disposition manifested, and the assurances conveyed, in this address, 
on the part of the bodies whom you represent; and, as exercising 
here the authority of our gracious Sovereign, I cordially thank you 
for it. When you speak of the value you justly attach te the sacred 
rights of private judgment and of conscience, it is, I am, indeed, 
proud to say, a subject on which I cannot be accused of indiffer- 
ence. .It is a cause, to the promotion of which, my consistent, 
though humble advocacy, has uniformly been directed in Parlia- 
ment. It is an object, to the protection of which, against persecu- 
tion, my earnest endeavours were, from circumstances, peculiarly 
directed in that distant part of the globe to which you have aliuded. 
The National System of Education, to the progressive benefits of 
which I am happy to receive your valuable testimony, was institu- 
ted with the benevolent desire to diffuse, as widely as possible, in 
this divided land, the practical precepts of our common religion. 

As an attached member of the Established Church of my coun- 
try, I cannot but regret, that the genuine spirit of universal 
Christianity should ever be lost in the jarring conflicts of disputed 
doctrines. The comparative truth, or error of fallible opinions, can 
only be decided for us by the Divine Founder of our faith, by 
whom we are, at the same time, taught, that the certain reward of 
good actions will be given to him who first extends to all the hand 
of brotherly love. 


—=— 
OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 28th of June, 1835, Mr. Witnram Ferauson, of 
High-street, Belfast. He was an old and respected member of the 
First Presbyterian Congregation, and exemplary in all the relations 
of life. 

On Friday the 24thof July, 1835, at his house on the Lodge- 
Road, near Belfast, Joszrx Anpxews, Esq. Solicitor ; son to James 
Anprews, Esq. of Comber, County Down; greatly and deservedly 
lamented, 

At Antrim, on Sunday the 26th, Hucu Swan Cantey, son to 
the Rev. James Carley of that town, aged 17 years. His opening 
virtues had excited many pleasing hopes which this melancholy event 
has blighted, ‘ 


—— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The account of the persecuted Emlyn has been received. ~ R 

The Article on “ Preaching and Preachers,” in the present Num- 
ber, should have been headed No. xz, 

We request the attention of our literary friends to the notices we 
have already issued so frequently, of the necessity of letting the 
Editor have their comraunications early in the month. 

W. J. Inour next, 


es THE 
Bible Christian. 


No. VILL. SEPTEMBER, 1835. Vor. VI. 


ON MUTUAL RECOGNITION, IN A FUTURE 
STATE, 


Amone those mysteries which still remain to be dis- 
closed, and those links by which the present and future 
life may be connected, is the question of re-union after 
death, and the mutual recognition of friends in the 
world to come. 

That heaven will be a social state, may, I think, be 
concluded with sufficient probability, both from reason 
and scripture. Society seems indispensable to the hap- 
piness of all created intelligences. The ideas of society 
and happiness “are inseparably interwoven in our con- 
ceptions of every subordinate state of being. A solitary 
state throughout eternity, cannot be thought of but as 
a scene, if not of misery, at best of apathy. All the 
representations of scripture, relative to angelic beings, 
imply social intercourse. This seems essential to moral 
excellence, as well as to happiness. If heaven be a 
scene for the exercise and improvement of virtue ; for 
the indulgence of the benevolent affections ; or for co- 
operation in the service and adoration of the Almighty ; 
it must necessarily be a state of society. If one of the 
oveupations of the blessed be to increase knowledge, 
by the contemplation of the unfathomable wisdom and 
goodness of God, and the constant display of these 
attributes in the spiritual and natural creation,—we can, 
at present, hardly conceive, that these exercises would 
be attended with any high degree of enjoyment, with- 
out mutual communication. We may even hope to be 
associated, not only with the most excellent of our own 
species, but also with superior intelligences of consum- 
mate knowledge, virtue and benignity. In all these 
reasonable expectations, we seem to be encouraged by 
the author of Hebrews: “ Ye are come to’ Mount 
Sion, and the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels : 
to the general assembly and’ church’ of the first’ born, 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to God, the judge of 
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all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” If this be a 
delineation of the future world, it may be deemed sa- 
tisfactory, as far as the general intercourse of the 
blessed is concerned. But it still remains to be consi- 
dered, whether a mutual recognition will take place, 
between persons, who have been endeared to each 
other in our present state. 

_ On this subject, I apprehend, scripture affords us no 
ground, on which we can found an opinion ; and there- 
fore, as our reasonings must be extremely uncertain, so 
should they be conducted with great diffidence in our 
own wisdom, and equal confidence in the goodness of 
God. Under this impression we may rely, that if such 
renewal of our earthly connections be for our happi- 
mess, it will be allowed; if not, it cannot be desired. 
As an inference from this, we may further hope, that 
though it may not be desirable in every instance, yet if 
it would contribute to our felicity in any, it may, in 
such cases, be granted. 

Such a hope is, no doubt, one of the most cheering 
consolations, attending a separation of friends; and it 
is, therefore, one that we readily indulge. The absence 
of any such expectation, would be a grievous aggrava- 
tion of our affliction. The idea of an eternal separation 
from a beloved object, the bare apprehension of per- 
petual oblivion, and everlasting ignorance of its exis- 
tence or its state of being, are so revolting to our state 
of mind at the moment of departure, when we feel the 
very suspicion of a momentary forgetfulness on our 
part as an affront, that we are disposed to adopt the 
sentiment of future re-union with, perhaps, too little 
discrimination. 

Were we to contemplate a renewal of intercourse as 
a general law, it would be easy to see, that in most 
cases, it would not conduce to happiness; that in many, 
its tendency would be extremely doubtful; and that, in 
very few would it be a certain source of enjoyment. 

If it were a general provision, we should recognize 
enemies as well as friends ; and though we might be so 
refined as to forget our resentment and injuries, still 
we cannot look forward to that intercourse, as essential 
to happiness. When we consider, how few persons we 
holdin any high degree of esteem, how many of our 
acquaintances we meet with indifference, and part from 
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without caring whether we ever see them again; and 
how very few there are, even of our most intimate 
friends, or warmest relations, to whose company we 
should like to be confined even for the short period of 
this life, our anxiety for a general re-union and recog- 
nition hereafter must be considerably abated. 

With respect to those, in whose company we have 
taken the greatest delight, whose characters we hold in 
the highest estimation, with whom we have most cor- 
dially co-operated in private acts of friendship, or even 
in promoting the cause of religion, humanity, or the 
civil and religious rights of mankind; we cannot tell, 
how far a renewal of intercourse ina future world, 
would increase the measure of our enjoyments. This 
doubt will be strengthened, the more we reflect on the 
particulars of those worldly affairs in which we co- 
operate; on those qualities of person and conversation 
by which we are endeared to each other; and even on 
those traits of character, which we hold in the highest 
esteem. Many of these circumstances can have no ope- 
ration or existence at all in a spiritual state of being. 
Many of them, if recollected, would appear extremely 
trifling ; and some of those principles, on which we 
valued ourselves and our friends most highly, we might 
then know to be erroneous. Even those exertigns in 
which we glory here, we may then condemn as criminal, 
In our present state, how many of those, whom we 
prized most highly in early life, do we hold in little 
esteem, to say no worse, in our maturer years ; and this 
not from any positive depravity, but from different 
degrees of refinement, different trains of ideas, courses 
of life, times of study or business. 

Consider, how much of our pleasure, tenderness and 
attachment arose from the personal appearance and 
‘manners of our relatives or friends; the elegance ot 
their figure and deportment ; the beauty and expression 
of their countenances ; their obliging manners, and 
even the ties of kindred: and how little, if any, of 
these feelings and predilections can remain, when these 
qualities and connections may be all extinct. For though 
we have reason to think, that the human soul will 
continue embodied, we can hardly expect, that any 
personal resemblance shall remain. Our enjoyment is 
greatly enhanced, and our friendship strongly cement- 
ed, by our congeniality in taste, and our joint pursuit 
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of some favourite study; though these are sometimes 
attended with jealousies and bickerings. But all these 
pleasures and attachments must cease with their objects. 
Taste and learning shall exist no longer,—‘ when 
tongues shall cease, and arts and learning shall vanish 
away ; for now we know only in part, but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” 

Review in your own minds the trivial and even 
blamable circumstances in domestic, convivial, and so- 
cial life, by which your strongest attachments are knit. 
If this review be attended with a degree of humiliation 
here, how will they appear hereafter ? And if the bonds 
of friendship be thus loosened, how can the pleasure of 
the attachment remain? How, in short, could our re- 
colleetion of this endearing intercourse with our rela- 
tives and friends continue without a particular recollec- 
tion of the whole of this life: and may we not reason- 
ably doubt, whether the remembrance of the events of 
our own series, or the general transactions of human 
society, would be accompanied with any self-gratula- 
tion, or in any other way contribute to our happiness ? 

If we should remember friendship and love, how 
could we forget enmity and jealousy, all of which, 
perhaps, were mingled in the same transaction: and if 
the one recollection should give us pleasure must not 
the opposite give us pain? Is it possible to recollect a 
kind friend, or, a generous benefactor, without recol- 
lecting also the malice of the enemy from whom they 
delivered us, or-the misery and poverty from which we 
were by their means extricated? Our greatest sources 
of pleasure are perhaps deliverances from distress and 
pain : can we remember the one and forget the other ; 
and is such a mixed recollection consistent with the 
pure felicity, of the blessed? Would it most conduce to 
our happiness to enjoy the company of an affectionate 
and dutiful child; or to our misery, to call to mind a 
profligate and abandoned one, excluded frem the man- 
sions of bliss ? 

This leads us to another deeply interesting reflection. 
If we shall delight in enjoying the society of those 
endeared to us here, must we not be sensible of the 
absence of others, perhaps not less dear? And how 
would the fountains of pleasure, that flow for ever 
from the throne of Ged, be embittered by such 
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afflicting, such agonizing, such incessant recollections 
ef friends and relatives, parents and children, husbands 
and wives, banished for ever from the presence of God, 
consigned to everlasting sorrow, remorse and degrada-~ 
tion! Even without supposing them to be in a state of 
positive suffering, we have every reason to believe, that 
there will be various degrees of happiness ; and no 
reason to suppose, that everv individual of a family or 
airiendly society, shall all oe im precisely the same 
state; nor of course, that they can have intercourse 
with one another on an equality. 

But were we to believe or even fear, that they were 
objects of divine wrath, and consigned to everlasting 
misery ; should we not wish to die, if both could die, 
for ever—ransom our miserable friends, by resigning 
our own immortality; and be content like Paul, to be 
so far accursed of God for the sake of our brethren. 

When we balanee all these contradictory considera- 
tions, we shall be inclined to refer this, as well as every 
other dispensation, to the direction of superior wisdom. 
We may cherish the hope of re-union and revived in- 
tercourse, but at the same time, rest upon the assur- 
ances, that all will work together for good: that this 
natural wish and expectation will not be disappointed, 
except for our benefit; and that, if, in any case, it 
shall contribute to our future enjoyment, such a pure, 
rational and sentimental pleasure will not be withheld. 
After all, the doubts and perplexities which now involve 
this question, may be visionary, and the result of our 
ignorance. With man, this renewed intercourse may 
appear impossible, but not with God; for “with God 
all things are possible.” We may be endowed with a 
partial recollection, extending only to such persons, 
occurrences and qualities, as may contribute to our 
spiritual enjoyment; and we may be so far enlightened, 
as to view characters in the gross, without descending 
to particulars, or dwelling on defects. 

TI shall submit to your consideration, whether these 
hopes are increased by such texts as these: “If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so also 
them who sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 
“What is our hope, our joy, and our crown of rejoi- 
cing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming?” which seems to intimate 
an expectation in Paul, to recognise his disciples at the 
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resurrection. The same sentiments seem to be express- 
ed in these words: “ Knowing, that he who raised up 
the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, and 
shall present us with you.” ‘* We are your rejoicing, 
even as you are ours in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
Mosés and Elias are also introduced in company, at 
the transfiguration ; and Lazarus is said to lie in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 

Thus we are forced to leave this question as we 
found it, in the hands of one that will do better for us 
tial Wwe Gan Imagme; since we can see that the general 
rule would not conduce to happiness, and that indivi- 
dual cases could make no part of a divine revelation. 
Whether the agitation of it will do good, I cannot tell; 
but, 1 think, it can do no harm; for every subject 
which directs our thoughts to heaven, must leave a 
solemn, religious impression on the mind; and even 
the contemplation of our most endearing connexions 
here, the certainty of our separation, and the uncer- 
tainty of our re-union, must tend to improve our minds, 
to strengthen our affections, to confirm us in the dis- 
charge of our social and domestic duties, while we have 
it in our power to perform them; to provide a happy 
re-union hereafter, if it shall please God to grant it; 
and, by a godly life, to guard both ourselves and them 
from the horrible prospect of final separation, endless 
regret, and everlasting despair. ' 

In this perplexing state of the question, it may be 
gratifying to the reader to be informed of the senti- 
ments of so eminent a person as Lord Brougham. 

‘Tt is inconsistent with the provisions of a benevo- 
lené power to suppose, that we should be made suscep- 
tible of such vehement feelings, and be suffered to 
indulge in them, so.as to make our happiness chiefly 
consist in their gratification, and that then we should 
suddenly be made to undergo the bitter pangs of sepa- 
ration, while, by our surviving, those pains are length-: 
ened out without any useful effect resulting from our 
sufferings. That such separations should be eternal, 
appears irreconcilable with the strength of the affec- 
tions wounded, and with the goodness so generally: 
perceived in the order of the universe. The supposi- 
tion of a re-union hereafter, overcomes the difficulty, 
and reconciles the apparent inconsistency.” 


Discourse on Natural Theology. p. 139. 
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“We may conceive that, hereafter, such of our 
affections as have been the most cherished in life, shall 
survive and form again the delight of meeting those 
from whom death has severed us; that the soul may 
enjoy the purest delights in the exercise of its powers, 
above all, for the investigation of truth; that it may 
expatiate in the full discovery of whatever has hitherto 
been most sparingly revealed, or most carefully hidden 
from its view; that it mav be gratified with the sight 
of the usetui parvest reaped vy tne world trom tne 
good seed which it helped to sow.” Id. p. 134. 

Nemo. 
—=— 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 


BENEVOLENCE is a word which, according to its ori- 
ginal import, signifies wishing well, or a disposition to 
do good. But, as a good or kind disposition is gene- 
rally accompanied, in some degree, by the power of 
doing good—the term is frequently and properly used 
to represent the virtue of both desiring and promoting 
the happiness of those sentient beings that come within 
the sphere of our influence. The word benevolence is 
also employed to denote that attribute of the Deity, 
which he has manifested in imparting a portion of his 
own felicity to his intelligent and percipient creation. 

Some philosophers have advanced the hypothesis, 
that benevolence and selfishness are one and the same 
principle. But, if by selfishness be meant, that low and 
grovelling passion which seeks for gratification at the 
expense of others’ happiness, and which is seen to 
operate most powerfully in the conduct of the most 
depraved individuals; then it will be obvious, at a 
single glance, that the principle of benevolence cannot 
fairly be identified with that passion, or arise from it 
as its source; the slightest acquaintance with human 
nature showing us, that those characters which have 
the greatest selfishness are in possession of the least 
benevolence. 

If, however, by selfishness be understood what is 
sometimes called sedf-love, the truth of the hypothesis 
will hardly admit of disputation. To the writer of this 

_ paper it appears inconceivable, that there exists in the 
human mind any principle which renders us alive to 
the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, or induces us to 
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relieve their wants, and soothe their sorrows, except 
that of self-love or sympathy ; the consciousness of our 
being partakers of the same nature as others, and sus- 
ceptible of the same pains and afflictions. We do not 
mean to say, that the good man performs acts of bene- 
ficence in order to be rewarded, or to become, in his 
own turn, the object of compassion or relief; but we 
do say, that he is actuated by the pure satisfaction 
which he himself feels in the bestowa: of aappiness, 
and by the natural powers of the human mind in ena- 
bling us to fill in imagination the places of those whom 
we love or pity. For instance, the man of benevolence, 
when he beholds a fellow-being about to perish in the 
overwhelming flood, does not calmly look on, and inquire 
within himself, what shall be his reward for rescuing 
the drowning individual—what emoluments or honours 
he shall receive from man—what blessings he shall ob. 
tain from God. No: such a mode of acting would be 
truly selfish, and unworthy the character of a good 
man. What does he do? He, at one and the same 
instant, imagines Aimself in the sufferer’s place, and 
rushes into the waters, heedless of his own real dan- 
ger. This is true self-love—sympathy— benevolence. 
“ Self-love and social are the same.” 


From the description of man’s nature given by some 
writers, we should be led to suppose, that he is a being 
of pure, unmixed malevolence. But we have no hesi- 
tation in aflirming, that, if the principle of benevolence 
be not innate, it is at least more agreeable, than its 
opposite, to the human mind. Little children, when 
not led away by the influence of evil example, or of an 
erroneous education, discover in their actions a decided 
predilection for the benevolent qualities. Their inno- 
cent looks; their playful smiles; their simple manifes- 
tations of gratitude for small favours received ; their 
affection for their parents, particularly for their moth- 
ers; anda thousand other things, which may be seen 
and understood, but cannot be expressed ;—all concur 
in evincing the natural benevolence of the human heart. 
True, that in the progress of human lifes amid the 
competitions of boyhood and youth, as well as amid 
the business and bustle of manhood, and the cares and 
anxieties of advanced age; the affections of nature 
too frequently become soured—the virtuous emotions 
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are rendered feeble and inoperative, and the whole 
heart is made the receptacle of principles and habits, 
foreign alike to the virtue of the individual, and to the 
welfare of society. But all this we conceive to be the 
work of cireumstances—of example—of an improper 
education. If fathers, and mothers, and nurses, and 
teachers, were earnestly and assiduously to train up 
the infant and the youthful mind, we doubt not that 
there would be fewer complaints respecting the nature 
which we have received from the universal Parent. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, we do think that hardly 
in the most depraved disposition, whether thus by na- 
ture or by society, is the benevolent principle altoge- 
ther extinct. The most abandoned of the human 
species—men who have lived by rapine and blood— 
highwaymen, and conquerors more bloody-minded than 
even they—are perhaps not altogether insensible to 
the sympathetic emotions. The ambitious warrior has 
been seen to dropa tear of pity over the millions of 
his fellow-creatures whom he had slain; the spoliater 
of others’ property, reckless of bis own safety, has 
scorned to betray his guilty associates; and the mur- 
derer himself, who had imbrued his hand in the gore 
of a once-beloved wife, has yet embraced his offspring 
with the kiss of natural affection. 

The seeds of benevolence being thus discoverable 
in those who have little more of humanity than its exter- 
nal form; what may we not expect from human nature 
when unvitiated by the anxieties, the false pleasures, 
and the vices of society? Say not, ye false philoso- 
phers !—ye gloomy religionists! that human nature is 
corrupt at its very core—that the human heart is alto- 
gether black and depraved. Slight not your Creator, 
by undervaluing or vilifying the work of his hands. 
Man, indeed, is not angelic or divine ; but he is not 
demoniacal. He is still human—having human emo- 
tions—human affections. He is, besides, the moral 
image of the Deity, and forms the noblest portion of 
that glorious universe which the Almighty at its crea- 
tion pronounced to be good. Tell us not, then, of 
Nero, of @aligula, or of Gesler: humanity shudders 
at the mention of their names, and would. gladly dis- 
_own them; and the very detestation in which they are 
universally held, proves to a demonstration, that the 
nature of man is diametrically opposed to the passions 
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and the conduct of such individuals. If you would 
behold the height of moral grandeur which man is ca- 
pable of attaining, think of those great and good per- 
sons that have not only adorned humanity, but blessed 
the species to which they belonged. Think of a Socra- 
tes, of a Milton, of a Washington, of a Rammohun 
Roy,—and thank your Maker that you are recipients of 
their nature, and may be their fellows in moral, if not 
in intellectual worth. 

But we shall perhaps be told, that these individuals 
form only a fraction of the human race, and ought not 
therefore to be exhibited as a specimen of man. Grant- 
ed that few of such individuals have existed, compared 
with the millions of ordinary men that have breathed 
the breath of life. But do we not all rejoice that these 
persons were in possession of our common nature? Do 
we not glow with rapture and admiration, when we 
read how they felt, and thought, and laboured for the 
promotion of others’ happiness ? Do we not imbibe 
a portion of their divine spirit, by entering in imagi- 
nation into all their plans of benevolence—into all their 
labours of love? And does not this sympathy with all 
that is mighty in mind—with all that is fair or benefi- 
cent in morais, powerfully prove that human nature is 
not that insignificant, that loathsome, that brutal thing 
which it is sometimes represented to be ? 

The following eulogium by a distinguished orator, 
on the character of Howard, the philanthropist, is 
much and deservedly admired ; and will convey a bet- 
ter and more vivid idea of genuine benevolence, than 
any remarks which we could possibly make. 


“‘T cannot,” says Mr. Burke, “name this gentleman without 
remarking that his labours and writings have done much to open 
the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe—not 
to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of tem- 
ples ; not to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of modern art; 
nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the guage and 
dimensions of misery, oppression, and contempt ; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and com- 
pave and eollate the distresses of all men in all countries, His 
plan is original: it is as full of genius as itis of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discoyery—a circumnavigation of charity.” 
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Excellent, however, as is the character of Howard, 
it is much inferior to that of his great master Jesus 
Christ. In his bosom flowed all the milk of human and 
of divine kindness. He tenderly loved his mother; 
he regarded his disciples with the most affectionate 
esteem; he cured all kinds of diseases—raised the 
dead to life—spoke words of tender welcome to the 
repentant sinner—and gave lessons of heavenly wisdom 
to the ignorant and the poor. He took little children 
up into his arms, and blessed them. He was deeply 
susceptible of the claims of friendship. “Behold,” 
said the Jews, “‘ how he loved Lazarus!” He delighted 
in the happiness of those nations that were regarded 
by his countrymen as their natural enemies. He for- 
gave his deadliest foes: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” He loved the land of 
his birth, and wept bitterly at the prospect of Jerusa- 
lem’s ruin ; but his benevolence, so far from being con- 
fined within the narrow limits of Palestine, was capa- 
cious as the universe itself. He came into the world, 
not to free his country from the fetters of Roman bon- 
dage, but to snap the more galling chains of vice, 
emancipate the human mind from prejudice and error, 
and crumble into pieces the wall of partition that sepa- 
rated the Gentile from the Jew. Jesus Christ was the 
messenger of heaven, the messenger of love, and peace, 
and happiness. “He,” literally, <‘went about doing 
good:” he lived and died for our good: he has gone 
to prepare a place of eternal felicity for those who love 
him, and imitate his blessed example. 


Benevolence, as before suggested, is also an attribute 
of the Deity. This information we acquire from va- 
rious sources ;—from observing that goodness pervades 
every province of the universe with which we are 
acquainted—from reading in revelation’s book the efful- 
gent characters of love and mercy which illumine every 
page; and from being conscious that the faint rays of 
benevolence which shine within our own souls, are 
derived from the eternal Source of good and bliss. 
We could not, in truth, have the faintest conception of 
God's goodness, were it not that our hearts have been 
formed by him to the perception of goodness. From 
feeling a disposition to promote the happiness of others, 
we are led to conceive of the goodness of the Deity, 
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by extending it to infinite perfection, and divesting it- 
of every particle of selfishness. 

On this interesting subject we would fondly dilate : 
but, for want of space, we can merely recommend to 
our readers the valuable work of Paley on Natural 
Theology, particularly his chapter on the goodness of 
God; and the equally valuable, but more eloquent 
treatise of Southwood Smith on the Divine Govern- 
ment. The former author points out the kind regards 
of the Supreme Being for the happiness of his creatures, 
which are discoverable not only in those vast bodies 
which stud the firmament with light and glory, and 
which seem to have been made for exalting and impro- 
ving the human mind, as well as for conveying light 
and heat to the globe which we inhabit,+-but also in 
the organs, and powers, and habits of those animals 
which are deemed by man to be the most insignificant. 
The latter writer, however, not only traces the foot- 
steps of an intelligent and all-wise Creator, but dis- 
closes the benign countenance of an infinitely merciful 
Father. He not only evinces the goodness of God in 
the adaptation of means to promote general happiness ; 
but he demonstrates that all the evil, whether natural 
er moral, which exists in the world, is designed by the 
Governor of the universe for the promotion of universal 
felicity. But whatever opinion may be formed on this 
subject, no one can reasonably doubt, that, under the 
direction of an all-powerful, all-wise, and all-gracious 
being, “ whatever is” will eventually be found to be 
* right.”—*“ Gop Is Love.’”—“ His tender mercies are 
over all his. works.”——“ Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without the care of our heavenly Father.” 


Wd; 
— 
PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. XL 
( Bvangelical Preaching concluded.) 


‘THERE are those pretenders to the spirit, who take 
all other christians to be heathens ; into whose party, 
no sooner does the vilest person adscribe himself, than 
he is, zpso. facto, dubbed a saint, hallowed and dear to 
Ged, There are the confidants, who can design the 
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minute, the place, and the means of their conversion,— 
a schism full of spiritual disdain, incharity, and high 
imposture, if any such there be on earth.”* 

“ There is no new thing,” saith the wise man, “ under 
the sun.” We might almost, in the same manner, con- 
clude that there is no new thought. Some of the oldest 
sentiments, both in philosophy and religion, appear, 
occasionally, to have their youth renewed, and pass, 
upon the inexperienced, for notions newly born. We 
are apt to be deceived by the greatness of the interval 
which separates the incarnations of the same opinion, 
and to wonder at many things as novelties, because 
they are, in reality, so completely the reverse. This 
is a fact which must have struck every examiner who 
sinks below the surface. It will be familiar to all per- 
sons who have studied, in any degree, the geology of 
mind, that many a form of idea, apparently of recent 
origin, is to be tound imbedded in some of the lowest 
of the strata which mark the early history of the spi- 
ritual world. The quotation which we have given is 
an instance of this nature. Evangelicism, altogether, 
is by many considered as one of the inventions of the 
day. Those parts of Evangelicism, particularly which 
have been borrowed from the Methodists, are looked 
upon, by the same persons, as the newest of the novel 
system. We have here, however, a passage written 
centuries ago, by an author whose name has perished, 
and directed against a party long nominally extinct, 
which, but for a certain relish of antiquity in its style 
of composition, might well stand for an invective 
against some of the most distinguishing peculiarities of 
Evangelical practice and belief. Thus applied, it would 
be as true as invectives generally are. But it would, 
still, be an exaggeration of the truth. That they, we 
mean the Evangelicals, “take all other christians to be 
heathens,” can hardly be denied. We are not sure, 
indeed, that some of them (Dominum Dens auctorem 
sequentes, ) do not consider the condition of the heathen 
preferable. This fact being admitted, the existence of 
the “ incharity,” and “spiritual disdain,” from which it 
springs, will scarcely be disputed. But that the Evan- 
gelicals as a mass, are “full of high imposture,”— 
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Life of Wesley. 
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or any | imposture: whatsoever, is : a position, whieh, 
though often asserted, we never canadmit. Hypocrites 
there are, of course, with them, as) there: are,-with 
every other ‘body. It is probable, indeed, that, such 
characters are oftener to be found amongst the Evange- 
licals; ‘than’ amongst any other» class of . christians, 
except, perhaps, the Methodists. The reason is obvious. 
Where there is the greatest exhibition of religious 
feeling, there there will be, at once, the least likelihood 
of its being natural, and the greatest temptation te 
affect it. The existence of pretenders may, therefore, 
jin such’ cases, be considered as an unintended. tribute 
to the excellence of what they assume. But how few, 
after all, are the instances brought forward,—some- 
times, ‘we fear, with secret exultation,. to justify, a 
sweeping charge of insincerity? With God, ten righ- 
teous men would, of old, have saveda city. With,us, 
upon the other hand, it would appear, that ten. wicked 
ones would warrant its destruction. 

* Let‘us, then, confine ourselves to charges which can 
fairly be supported. Of this description, we think, 
are those of wncharitableness, and spiritual pride. These, 
in fact, are not so much two different principles, as, the 
same principle in two different aspects. A man becomes 
proud of his own graces only by comparing them with 
the deficiencies of his neighbour. When we talk about 
conceit of any kind, we mean a sense of superiority 
which, living as it does upon the depreciation of others, 
is extremely apt to “make (even where it does not 
find) the meat it feeds on.” We think that the ten- 
dency’ of Evangelical Preaching, if not to. cause,.at 
least to foster those unamiable qualities, is undeniable. 
Dr. Urwick, of York-street, Dublin, a very, eminent 
man, does not use the Lord's Prayer in his pulpit, 
avowing that he will not encourage persons to call, God 
their father, of whose claims to be by faith considered 
his children, he, Dr. Urwick has not had, himself,, an 
opportunity of judging ! ad 

People so impenetrable in their assumed infallibility, 
as the Evangelicals, are to be found no where else in 
Christendom. The Pope, meek man, is but..a trifle to 

‘them. They are, certainly, the most forward to read 
lectures to other people, and the least inclined to dream 
of any possibility that. they may be, themselves, mis- 
taken, of any sect or party, in these kingdoms, reli- 
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gious’ or political ; « always, of course, excepting. the 
Utilitarians. |All who have had any considerable inter- 
course with them must have remarked this. “I should 
decidedly say,” exclaims Mr. Irving, “that I have met 
with no people so unwilling to listen to. what contra- 
dicts, or even enlarges upon their few ideas, who re+ 
sent as'an insult, as a personal insult, that you should 
differ from them in anything; who are so rude and 
riotous against every one who does not. row in their 
boat; or steer their course, as are the people commonly 
called the religious world.”* That these things are so 
ean occasion no surprise. The wonder would be, were 
they otherwise. For how stands the matter with our 
brethren in this respect? Believing, as they all do, the 
Calvinistic Evangelical by his unchangeable decree, and 
the Arminian Evangelical by his ‘essential doctrines,” 
that the “only name given under heaven,’ has been 
bestowed on them alone,—taught the truth by no mor- 
tal teaching, and enlightened by a wisdom which. is 
hidden from the wise,—contrasting their own glorioug 
lot, whose voices are to blend hereafter in angelic har- 
monies, with the lost condition of the myriads whose 
tones of anguish shall add fresh horror to the howlings 
of tke damned,—they become, inevitably, puffed up by 
an opinion of their own peculiar privileges, and dispo- 
sed to think of themselves more highly than they ought 
to’think. Those who live under the bitterest curse of 
God, can be no fit companions for those who are the 
exclusive objects of his choicest blessings. Exhorted, 
as they perpetually are, to come out and be separate 
froma world, from the fate of which they have been 
mercifully and. miraculously called, it is impossible but 
‘they should seek to “vindicate the ways of God to 
man,” by cherishing a tacit or avowed conviction, that 
all who are doomed to glut throughout eternity His 
unintermitted vengeance must, in reality, (no matter 
by what ‘specious guise they may conceal their guilt, ) 
be criminals of the blackest die. They, therefore, act 
accordingly.Families are divided ; friendships. are 
‘interrupted; “stand off, for Iam helier than thou,”. is 
a command virtually: addressed to many, united to the 
utterers, ‘by the tenderest, ties... Wesley's moderation 
was inclined ‘to soften, in some degree, the harshness 
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ofthe, rule.;.but,,even he; one would think, was, suffi- 
ciently decided.) A.convert, had consulted him respect- 
ing her.duty.towards those members of her family who 
had not adopted her peculiar, views. In reply he writes, 
“as for your.relations, even\your brothers and sisters, if 
they are .of the world, you are under no, obligation to 
be, intimate with them; you may be civil. and; friendly 
at.a-distance.”* . Even at a distance, however, it is not 
always that such conduct is exhibited... Upon every- 
thing appertaining to religion, a consciousness, of caste 
is perpetually, manifested. Estrangement is practised 
as, a daty.. To separate themselves from those who 
once. were dear, is a heavy task upon the carnal heart, 
but God, has not signalized them with so many marks 
of His. especial favours, that they should hesitate to 
conform their conduet to His ways, or refuse to deny 
themselves any criminal indulgence. The father that 
begat them must, if necessary, be shunned ; are not 
they commanded to cut off a right hand? The mother 
that bore them must also be given up; is not the 
plucking out of a right eye a sacrifice required? We 
are far from saying that the principle now treated of, is, 
always, rigidly pursued. Willing as the spirit may be, 
the flesh, in spite of it, will, now and then, be weak. 
Nature, after all, is hard to be. subdued, and often 
does she triumph over the determinations even of the 
elect... Often, do they fall into the generous inconsis- 
tency of loving those whom, they believe, God hates, 
with the truest and most tender love. But that the 
operation of spiritual pride is sensibly and severely 
felt, in the way which we have mentioned, no one, we 
suppose, will venture to dispute. This, however, is 
only one of a thousand ways, in which it works. It 
exercises, not unfrequently, a most pernicious influence 
upon the temper... First and foremost there is the awful 
dogmatism which it induces. As surely as there isa 
heayen, an Evangelical will not hesitate to tell you, so 
surely, is he, certain, that he himself will dwell. there 
throughout an eternity of glory. As surely as there is 
a hell, he will go. on to say, you must, unless grace be 
given you to adopt his views, become, for ever, its 
tormented occupant. Oppose either of these positions, 
and you will soon perceive the rise of passions which 


*Southey’s Life, p. 520. 
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are not of celestial origin. To be sure, your adversary 
will not, actually, curse and swear. But he will utter 
his scriptural denunciations in a tone and manner which 
pretty nearly serve the same purpose. 

The truth is, that our Evangelical brethren are not 
upon their guard against the sins that most easily beset 
them. Because they so vehemently abjure the doctrines 
‘of merit, of every description, and in every degree— 
they think themselves completely out of danger. To 
humble the sinner and exalt the Saviour is, as we men- 
tioned in a former paper, the Evangelical criterion of 
sound preaching. But is there nothing in the doctrines 
of grace to swell the bosom of a believer with spiritual 
pride ? May not a man be as vain of his gospel privi- 
leges, as of his moral practice? It would not, we 
think, be difficult to show from history and human 
nature, that he is much more likely to become inflated 
in the one case than in the other. The most abject 
humility that ever crawled upon the ground, may yet 
have concealed within it the organs by which it is, 
afterwards to soar aloft, as the wings of the butterfly 
lie folded in the grub. 

In such other remarks as we may have to offer, we 
must be very brief. The next observation which we 
wish to make, will not detain us long. It is connected 
with the almost inevitable tendency of Evangelical 
opinions towards continual advance. A proper balance 
between man’s reason, and man’s feelings, constitutes 
the true religious tone of mind. If this noble equili- 
brium be lost, two dangers, opposite indeed, but equally 
to be feared, invariably present themselves. Where the 
mere intellect is allowed to preponderate unduly, there 
is the danger of cooling down into scepticism. Where, 
upon the other hand, warmth of feeling obtains too 
much the mastery, there is the danger of flaming up 
into fanaticism. It is to the latter that the Evangelical 
world is exposed. In the perpetual ebb and flow of 
human emotion, nothing remains stationary. In order 
that we may not retrograde, itis necessary that we 
should go on. The topics of Evangelical Preaching, 
as we have already pointed out, are extremely limited: 
Constant repetition has a tendency to pall, and as variety 
is impossible; increasing the intensity, becomes the 
only.-means of continuing the effect.. Amongst the 
Methodists, some degree of that novelty which sustains 
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the interest.of the people, is secured by the constant: 
change. of ministers. But the Evangelicals, properly 
so called, are destitute of such assistance. -Heuce they 
will have recourse to other modes of operation. Moral 
machinery of a new des¢ription must be got up in order 
to carry on the work. Stimulants must be made strong- 
er, where those usually administered have ceased to 
operate as they were wont. Then, men of ardent 
minds begin to carry out the doctrines of the system te 
their full extent. They exhort the church to shake off 
the spiritual. lethargy which paralyses her energies. 
The faith of the primitive times, is, alone, wanting to 
bring back the powers of the primitive times. Mighty 
outpourings of the spirit are confidently promised, and 
there is every where abroad, a feverish seeking after 
signs. This is the true history of the ‘“ Revivals,” in 
America, and of the “miracles,’* and the “ manifesta- 
tions,” in these countries. These things bewilder the 
warm and the weak; and the more moderate, who, 
naturally, become alarmed, are upbraided for their 
deadness to spiritual things. Their own positions are 
turned against themselves ; the consequences which 
they impugn, are shown to be legitimate deductions 
from the premises which they admit, and they are only 
left.a choice between what is inconsistent, and what is 
absurd. Mr. Finney, the head of the Western Revi- 
valists, adverting to the opposition experienced in their 
labours, observes, “again we see why ministers and 


* Some of our readers may not be aware of the existence of any 
Evangelical miracles. Miss Fancourt’s was a curious case, and one 
productive of an extremely lengthened controyersy. The young 
lady, it appears, had been afflicted, for a considerable time, by an 
obstinate spinal complaint. We extract the following passage from 
the account which she published of her cure, by the Rev. Mr. 
Greaves, an Evangelical divine. Jt details the conversation which 
was held at the time, between the minister and the patient. ‘* Do 
you believe Jesus could heal as in old times? Yes... Do you be- 
lieve that it is only unbelief that prevents it? Yes. Do you believe 
that Jesus could heal you at this very time? Yes. During this 
whole time the holy man was looking on me most steadfastly. To 
describe his countenance, is impossible, it was heavenly.» He then) 
added, ‘ Get up and walk—come down to your family.” He then 
had hold of my hand. He prayed to God to glorify the name of 
Jesus. I rose from my couch quite strong. God took away all 
my pains, and we walked down stairs; dear Mr. G. praying most 
fervently.’ Christian Observer, for 1830, p.710. ; 
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christians visiting revivals often, at first, raise objec- 
tions to the means used, and eavil, and sometimes take 
part with the wicked, The fact is, coming as they of- 
ten do from regions where there are no religious revi- 
vals at the time, they feel reproved and annoyed by 
the warmth and spirit which they witness. Now, while 
their hearts remain wrong, they will, of course, cavil, 
and the more spiritual and holy any thing is, so much 
the more must it displease them while their affections 
grovel.”* So much for the Revivalists. The “ mani- 
festations.”” men, again, have just as little merey. “It 
is. true,” says Mr. Drummond, the well-known banker, 
“that notwithstandmg my great personal regard, and 
even affections, for those persons of repute in the 
Evangelical world, with whom I had the pleasure to be 
acquainted, I perceive that they are sceptical as to 
the greater part of what the Bible contains.”+ Thus it 
is, that the movement parties in the religious world 
regard all who refuse to follow in their march,—thus it 
is, that those who are accustomed to boast their exclu- 
sive enjoyment of light and liberty, are pitied as though 
they also were holden in dungeons deep and dark! 
Connected with the topic just adverted to, is another 
to which we cannot help alluding. The extent to which 
female agency is exercised throughout the whole work- 
ing of the Hvangelical system is, certainly, without a 
parallel. Much of this, no doubt, is common to every 
form of belief. Women are almost instinctively reli- 
gious. They are calculated to realize in the most intense 
degree, the raptures of devotion, by their purity, their 
weakness, and their tenderness of feeling. They will 
always, therefore, see the sights and hear the sounds 
of the spiritual world, with a distinctness which the 
duller organs of the other sex can never reach. But 
there is much in Evangelical Preaching and opinions 
which tends vastly to increase this natural propensity, 
and to draw the female character additionally forward. 
‘«« Frames,’ and ‘feelings,’ as we have,already pointed 
out, are considered, amongst our Evangelical brethren, 
as the great ends of preaching, and the sure evidences 
of salvation. The merit of a discourse is wholly mea- 
sured by the effect which the hearer feels or fancies it 


*Boston Christian Examiner, March; 1829. Art. Revivals,” 
+ Letter in the ‘‘ Morning Watch,” 
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has produced within himself. As Mr. Irving rather 
querely remarks in his “ Last Days,” men speak ofa 
sermon in the same language, and perhaps with the 
same gesture of the hand, “ smiting the body in the same 
place, with which they speak of a dinner, It did me 
good, sir, I feel the better for it.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is clear, that the ladies are likely, from 
their quicker sensibility, to be much more affected than 
their sluggish lords. The showers and sunshine which, 
naturally, belong to the April of their existence, are 
much more favourable to the growth of spiritual excite- 
ment, than the wintry bleakness and frostiness of 
feeling which distinguish, comparatively, the colder 
temperament of their companions. Imagination spreads 
with them her widest wings, and belief is an element 
of their very being. The consequences follow which 
might have been anticipated, and females are found to 
take the lead in almost all religious enterprises. . They 
preach; they pray; they engage with eagerness in 
controversy. At Brussels, some time ago, Lady 
Powerscourt regularly lectured considerable numbers 
of the British residents. In Dublin, we understand, 
Lady Harberton, and others, are accustomed to. har- 
angue large audiences statedly convened. The extent 
to which similar proceedings were carried on in Lon- 
don, produced, not long since, a leading article in’ the 
“ Times” newspaper. Thus far, however, in the opi- 
nion of every Evangelical, all is right. The weak 
things of the world have been selected by One whose 
right to choose is not to be disputed, and the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth must be allowed to breathe on 
whom it wills. If the ladies confined themselves to the 
foregoing, or to furnishing Evangelical Preachers with 
wealthy wives, (for the cases in which these gentlemen 
obtain large fortunes in the matrimonial way, are al- 
most ridiculously frequent,) every thing would be well. 
Bat it is a lamentable fact that the tendency towards 
advance, of which we have already ‘spoken, almost 
invariably, appears at first, amongst the gentler half of 
the creation. The Antinomian secession, in the West 
of England, in 1817, was, in a great degree, the result 
of female influence. <The tongues,” (not unnaturally, 
some may think,) originated in the same-quarter. It 
is hardly necessary to say,” observes Mrs. Trollope, 
speaking of the American Revivals, “that all who 
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obeyed «the: call'to. place themselves on. the ‘anxious 
benches, »were women, and| most of. them very young 
women.’ » The» comparative. evils, and advantages. of 
this, state. of things. we cannot, pause to estimate. 
Certain it) is, however; that, it has overcome the pa- 
tience of some whose ire, one would; think, ought not 
tobe excitedoby it. Dr. Burns of Paisley, for instance, 
gets quite into, a passion with certain damsels who. felt 
themselves'-called, upon to enlighten the darkness. of 
that Reverend divine. The vials of his wrath, are 
poured out upon the audacious heads of those ‘young 
ladies, whose voice of disputation or of prayer is heard 
in the streets; who tell, sang froid, their seniors.in 
years, and intellect, and experience, that they perceive 
with grief, that they do not yet know the truth, &e.’* 
But,, Doctor dear, why all this indignation ?. Be 
pleased to call to. mind that it was just you, and: such 
as you, who first. encouraged that meddling  self-suffi- 
ciency which you now, so angrily denounce. We 
should never have heard one word from you about 
‘years, and intellect, and experience,” had they been 
heretics who were assailed,—no, nut one word. Has 
he then, who sets fire to his neighbour's house, a right 
to complain that. his own is endangered by the confla- 
gration? We trow not. 

Every attentive observer of the Evangelical world, 
must have been struck by the prodigious interest which 
is. engrossed by the religious societies which abound 
within it, This, again, is a natural consequence of 
Evangelicism as invariably preached.t An exclusive 
ereed operating upon a benevolent mind, necessarily 
leads to. proselytizing efforts. Where an attention to 
the duties of every-day life affords no test of spiritual 
proficiency, a zeal for the dissemination of saving truth 
is likely to become the principal criterion. Restrained 
within due limits, such a principle cannot be too highly 
prized, and the noble liberality with which our Evan- 
gelical brethren have .acted on. it, ought always, to 
receive an honourable mention. But what. is. there 
which may not be carried to excess? We cannot shut 
our-eyes to the fact, that the active support of; reli- 
gious societies, which has come to be considered.as the 


* Gairloch heresy tried, p. 26. 
+See Preaching and Preachers. No. u. Bible Christian, vol. 5, p. 155. 
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principal obligation of the christian—has generated a 
perpetual restlessness of disposition ; a pushing and 
driving and bustling spirit of pietism ; a sort of sacred 
avarice as far as money is concerned, and a craving 
after the excitement of platform speeches and mission- 
ary sermons, which cannot but have the strongest ten- 
dency to produce, in the minds of those over whom 
they exert their influence, a disrelish for the exercise 
of humbler and more homely graces which can never 
cut a figure at Exeter-hall, or at the Rotunda. That 
both are often combined, we are well aware. But that 
they are separable, we also know, and we could give 
good Evangelical authority in fayour of the position 
which we have ventured to lay down. So far as to its 
operation in the laity. As to its influence upon the 
clergy, we shall quote an anecdote which we have ex- 
tracted froma discourse of the Rev. E. Irving. “It 
is now seven years since the thing occurred which I 
shall now relate. Upon my first coming to this city, I 
was the bearer of a letter to a very worthy man and a 
good christian, as I believe, now no more. After he 
had perused it, he spoke to me with great emphasis 
and seriousness: ‘sir, it is not by preaching, nor by 
attending to your own flock, that you must prosper in 
this city; the number, sir, of religious societies, and 
the great good which they do, ought to be the chief 
care with you as it is with ‘such an one, and “such 
another one,’ naming over some of the most famous 
ministers in the city.’ I looked into his face to see if 
he were, serious or speaking in satire, of the state of 
things. When I saw that he was serious and solemn, 
I could only wonder in my own mind, and calmly assure 
him that, by the grace of God, I would walk in the old 
paths, and feed my flock, upon which he admonished 
me, as became a man of his years, and we parted, never 
to meet again, for he was soon carried to his long home.’* 

Although aware of the length, to which this paper 
has already reached, we must say a word or two upon 
the manners and language which obtain, for the most 
part, in Evangelical society. The dogmatism which 
deforms the first, as far as religious matters are concern- 
ed, we haye already mentioned. Of the propriety of 
that_ sweeping condemnation which is awarded against 


*Moaning Watch, vol.'1, p. 658. 
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our ordinary amusements we shall here say nothing. 
The utmost soberness of general demeanour may, we ad- 
mit, be steadily maintained, disconnected altogether 
from any unkindliness of feeling. But we think we may 
appeal to all who may have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, whether there is not, sometimes, observable, in 
persons of the greatest sweetness of disposition, who have 
become “ converted characters,” a change in the habitual 
deportment which is, by no means, an improvement; 
whether their tempers do not appear to have undergone, 
in some degree, the acetous fermentation; whether a 
certain severity of manners does not begin to show itself 
where it is impussible to conceive it called for; whether 
their old reluctance to hurt or wound, has not given place 
to an apparent disregard of the feelings of those with 
whom they come in contact; whether the gentleness 
which used to characterize their judgments concerning 
others, has not been succeeded by a censorious bitterness; 
whether they do not discover an unamiable superiority 
to all those small compliances, which if they be not the 
minor morals, are, at least, the graceful sins of social 
life? It is of the choicest spirits, be it observed, that 
we have here spoken. On sterner minds and harder 
hearts, a worse influence is exercised. Fanaticism has 
been defined to be religious enthusiasm, inflamed by an 
admixture of the malignant passions. Can we be blind, 
then, to the frequency with which the most virulent 
enemies of Popery, exhibit, in their conduct all the worst 
parts of Popery, or fail to see that many a Protestant 
bosom, in our own times, swells with a spirit as relentless 
as that which animated the Dominics, and the Escobars, 
of the ancient superstition ? 
The language of our Evangelical brethren is, for the 
mest part, peculiar to themselves, and not to be mis- 
taken. A variety of authorised expressions are in 
vogue, from which no departure is permitted. Any 
alteration in theformof announcing adoctrine, occasions 
just as much scandal as an open attack upon its sub- 
stance. Scriptural expressions are applied perpetually, 
‘sometimes to the meanest uses, and many truly pious 
persons fall unconsciously into cant. We shall illustrate 
-what we mean by an example. The “ Record” news- 
paper, our readers are aware, is the great organ of the 
‘Episcopalian Evangelicals, in England, and enjoys, in 
that capacity, considerable circulation. _ Advertisements 
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of avery strange description appear continually in its 
pages, and we shall mention two or three which we 
lately stumbled on by accident. ‘“ Wanted, for a Parish 
in Yorkshire, a Curate of decided piety, and a strong 
voice. If married his wife must be both a Mary and a 
Dorcas.’ We saw, repeatedly, another commencing 
thus, “ Two friends of the Lord Jesus, wish to borrow 
£500.” The housemaids, who advertise in the “ Even- 
ing Mail,” frequently announced, for obvious reasons, 
that they are “members of the Established Church.” 
The housemaids who advertise in the Record, (perhaps 
for reasons similar) as frequently request none but 
“ religious” masters and mistresses to apply ; and make 
it a condition of engagement that they may “ have the 
advantage of a Gospel Ministry.” Footmen, now and 
then, are equally fastidious. It was but the other day 
we read the following, in the publication which we have 
already mentioned: “ Wanted, by a steady man, a situ- 
ation as footman, in a pious family. His object is to 
obtain a place where he may live in all honesty and 
Godly sincerity, waiting for the revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. N. B. He would engage either in or out 
of livery, and in town or country.” These things, to be 
sure, are only trifles; but they indicate the love of Evan- 
gelical phraseology. Language of this kind would not 
be used by persons seeking situations, if those who are 
expected to confer them were not well known to coun- 
tenance it. 

We have still many things to say, but we must hurry 
on toa conclusion. The only other topic to which we 
shall advert,—it is one of great interest and importance, 
—we shall dismiss with little more than a bare notice. 
Evangelicism, both in its preaching and in its practice, 
exhibits, we think, a constant tendency to narrow the 
intellectual range, and impair the mental powers. The 
contempt or aversion which it almost invariably mani- 
fests for literature and science, it is by no means studi- 
ous to conceal. There are a variety of reasons why this 
should be the case. Spiritual pride will despise mere 
carnal knowledge; those who wage war with human 
reason will not put weapons into their adversary’s hands, 
—to the eye which measures, unceasingly, eternal things, 
the things of time will become dwarfed by, the com- 
parison. In the alarm which precedes conversion, no 
human acquirements can give consolation ;—to the peace 
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which accompanies conversion, no human acquirements 
ean atall contribute. With them, therefore, religion is 
not a generous fountain diffusing itself upon all things 
around it, but an absorbing eddy, drawing all things 
around it down into itself. Those, besides, whose most 
important tenet is the abject degradation of humanity, 
ean have but little relish for the records of its greatness 
and glory. The splendors of nature shine not for him. 
who sees a darkening curse impending over the creation, 
—man delights not him who finds nothing in his kind 
,to love or reverence. The effects are obvious. Our 
very tongue is stinted of its words, and a whole class is 
proscribed as Anti-Christian. Manliness, and magna- 
nimity, and generosity, and heroism, and the magic 
name of genius, and the glorious sound of liberty; these 
are terms you never read in an Evangelical book, or 
hear in an Evangelical discourse ; or perceive the use of 
in Evangelical conversation. Poetry, in any thing of 
an extensive sense,—poetry which is not as sulphurous 
as Pollock’s, or as sickening as Montgomery’s, has no 
charm; “it has no relish of salvation in it.” The de- 
clamatory sermon; the missionary narrative; the en- 
thusiastic tract; the religious magazine; are not these 
the components of which Evangelical reading is made 
up? An Evangelical nobleman sinks a splendid edition 
of Shakspeare in his pond; and in an extensive reading 
society, of whose proceedings an account was published, 
the Waverly novels escaped, by. the smallest possible 
majority, a sentence of exclusion as irreligious and pro- 
fane!* The only religious party whose principles, in 
this respect, can be compared with those of the modern | 
Evangelicals are the ancient Puritans. But in the case 
of the latter there were circumstances to counteract the 
narrowing and enfeebling tendency of which we speak. 
The Puritan, no doubt, participated in much that dis- 


*Since the foregoing article was put into type, the editor of this 
publication has heard of another instance of the same kind, which 
deserves to be recorded.—-A Clergyman of the Established Church, 
Rector of a parish in the neighbourhood of Belfast, on being, not 
very long ago, converted to the doctrines of Evangelicism, actually 
commnitted to the flames, in his own court-yard, a choice collection 
of ancient and modern classics, which he had been some years in 
forming, and which was valued at several hundred pounds! His 
assistant in the pious work was also a clergymam and a minister in 
the Establishment. 
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tinguishes the Evangelical. Like him he had his mind 
fixed on other objects than the literature that amuses, 
or the science that puffeth up. Like him, he believed 
that a copious stream of wisdom flowed perpetually from 
heavenly fountains to fertilize his mind for the produc- 
tion of every thing that could be really termed good. 
Like him, therefore, he disdained to irrigate his under- 
standing with the trickling rills of human knowledge. 
But, upon the other hand, the Puritan’s position was a 
momentous one; he was constrained to make common 
cause with civil liberty ; he ruled the storm in tempes- 
tuous times ; he was a statesman, and he was a soldier; 
now he debated matters of the weightiest interest in the 
hall of council; now he toiled dauntlessly in the fields 
of stricken battle; at home, he trampled church and 
king and aristocracy beneath his feet ; abroad he opposed 
a bold and British front to the haughty dignitaries of 
Austria and Bourbon. Duties such as these were cal- 
culated to form, not certainly cultivated or accomplished 
minds, but minds of pith and power. None of these 
intellectual gymnastics does the modern Evangelical 
possess ; and the waut of due exercise, consequent upon 
that circumstance, cannot but induce decrepitude of mind. 

We have now discharged, inefficiently, we are aware, 
but not, we hope, unfairly, the task which we assigned 
ourselves. From time to time, we have submitted to 
the readers of the Bible Christian a sketch of Evangeli- 
cal preaching—we have pointed out its peculiar nature— 
investigated the grounds of its popularity, and. estima- 
ted the religious. character which it has. contributed to 
form. In considering the last branch of our subject, we 
were led to offersome remarks upon the religious world, 
generally, which appeared to us to be sufficiently con- 
nected with our leading object to justify their introduc- 
tion—That these remarks have been of a questioning, 
if not a depreciatory character, we admit. Our Evan- 
gelical brethren have a strong prima facie case in their 
favour. That they possess moral purity ; religious sin- 
cerity ; ardent zeal, and devotional fervor, we have, all 
along, cheerfully allowed. All then which remained 
for us was to give our reasons for thinking that their 
moral purity might not prove permanent, and that their 
other excellencies do not exempt them from the common 
imperfections of humanity. They have had amongst 
them noble names; men of whom the world was not 
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worthy,—spirits_ of the just, we doubt not, now perfect. 
Hallowed be the spot where sleeps the hoary head of 
Newton, and green be the sod upon the honoured grave 
of Scott! But even in the presence of men like these, 
we speak what we do think, 

In our next paper we shall proceed to consider, what 
is usually termed “ Moran Preacuine,” 

Laicts. 


— 


BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 
(Continued from p. 307.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Y.. 1. .Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, which took their lamps and went forth 
to. meet the bridegroom. 


In this parable our Lord confirms his admonition of watchfulness, 
in xxiv. 44, It was a custom among the Jews for the bridegroom, 
accompanied by his friends, to proceed to the house of his betrothed 
bride with torches, and to be met by virgins with lamps, who es- 
corted him to the house of his spouse. On this occasion some 
unexpected circumstance had delayed the procession till Jate at night ; 
so that: some young women had expended the oil in their lamps, and 
while they went in quest of a supply, the company had proceeded 
to the nuptial entertainment, andthe door. was closed» 
~ It is to this splendid appearance of the bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber, that David likens the sun; Psalm xix. 4, 5- 

This parable admonishes to be provident and vigilant, and not to 
depend on others for’ our admission to the kingdom of heaven, 


V. 13. Wherein the Son of man cometh. 
_ These words are omitted by Griesbach. 
V. 15. He gave five talents. 
A. talent was equivalent to £193 15s.; but its value varied in 
different times and places. 
VY. 27., With usury. [interest. ] 
V. 29., From him that hath not. 
He that-has: made no improvement shall be deprived of the op- 
portunities that he neglected. Bo: 
_These_servants enjoyed unequal advantages, but their improve- 
ment of them was equal. They therefore received the same com- 
mendation, ‘“‘ Well done,’’ &c. 
V. 46. And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment. } 
The word here translated everlasting, is often used to express a 
Jong but indefinite duration. ; 
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This and ‘the equivalent expressions are frequently confined to the 
existence ‘of the person or thing spoken of ; as when it is said that 
God’s name was to be in Jerusalem for ever ; and Israel ‘to be his 
people for ever ; the expression means during the continuance of the 
Jewish state.’ The kingdom and the house of David, Saul, and 
others, shall be established for exer ; that is, they shall be in pros- 
perity as long as they last. _A yet more limited period is intimated, 
when Achish said he would make David “ the keeper of his head 
for ever; aud when a slave is said to serve his master for ever ; 
which can signify only during their lives, 

We meet with similar examples in the New Testament. Thus, 
‘* the servant abideth not in. the house for ever; but the son abideth 

Jor ever,” during their lives. Paulsays, ‘If meat make my brother 

to offend, I will eat no more fiesh while the world standeth ;” or 
for ever, as it is in the original; and he beseeches Philemon to re- 
ceive Onesimus for ever; that is, for life. See John viii, 55; 1 
Cor. viii. 13; Philemon, ver. 15, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


V. 1.2. Wednesday before Easter. 

These two verses should not have been separated from the last 
chapter. 

V. 5. Not on the feast day. 

It should be rendered, Not during the feast, which lasted eight 
days, during which the Jews from all countries assembled at Jeru- 
salem.— Newcontve: 

_Y. 6. Simon the leper. 

He had been:a Jeper, and still retained that appellation. 


V. 12. For in that she hath povred this ointment on 
my body, she did it for my burial. 

Tt was usual to embalm bodies of the deceased before burial, 

Jesus accepted the act of this pious woman as an affectionate 
anticipation of his death. This woman was Mary the sistér of 
Lazarus who resided in Bethany ; John xi, 2 ;_xii. 2,5. 


V. 15. And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces 
of silver. | 

A slave was rated by the law at thirty shekels of silver, imbiak; if 
we reckon them.at half a crown, (which is supposed to have been 
about their real value, ) amounted to no more than £3 15s. of our 
money,—a goodly price that he was prized at of them, Zech, xi. 15.— 
Doddridge, 

V. 17. Now. the first day of the feast of pnlenyaiies 
bread. 


Thursday, the day before he suffered. 


V. 22. The night before the crucifixion. 
V. 23.-He that dippeth his hand mith me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me. 
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In Barhary, and probably, in the East, when the food is any liquid 
substance, after having broken their bread in little bits, they dip 
tbeir hands and their morsels together into it,—Shaw’s Travels. 
“* They supped in the Arabian fashion ; that is, all persons present 
_ helped themselves with their hands out of the same dish.”—See 
journal of a passage from India, &c. 


VY. 24. The Son of man goeth. 


We often, in common speech, say of a person, “he is gone,’ inti- 
mating that he is dead. 


V. 25. Thou hast said. 


This is the import of the phrase: Jt is as thou hast spoken. See 
Matt. xxvi. 65,65; Mark xiv. 61, 62.; Luke xxii.70; John 
XVili. 57. 4 

V. 26. And as they were eating, Jesus took bread 
[ Gr. the loaf. ] 

Hence it appears that the institution took place during the paschal 
supper. 

‘ Blessed i#.”’ It is not expressly said in the original that Christ 
blessed it, that is, the bread ; (nor indeed that he brake it,) but it is 
very reasonable to imagine that this thanksgiving was attended with 
a prayer that the divine blessing might accompany the bread. And 
it is plain from 1 Cor. x. 16, that the apostles taught christians to 
bless the cup.—See Brief Notes, Matt. xiv, 19. 

The words of institution are all figurative ; the bread is put for 
his body, the cup is put for the wine, and the wine for his blood, the 
blood is the sign of the New Testament, and Testament is put for the 
gospel. In like manner the lamb iscalled the Lord’s passover, (Luke 
xxii. 7; Exod. xii. 11) of which it was the sign; and Christ calls 
himself the true vine and the door, John x. 9—xv. 1. 

Some contend that the words should be understood Jiterally. 


V. 29. I will not drink henceforth of the fruit [pro- 
duce] of the vine, until that day when [ drink it new 
with you, &c. 

When a new order of things arises, Matt. xix. 28; when my 
ministry is finished, John xix. 30; when J amrisen from the dead, 
‘and my kingdom is begun, Luke xxii. 18. Accordingly, Jesus ate 
and drank with his disciples, while he continued on earth after his 
resurrection, 

V. 30. And when they had sung [or recited] an 
hymn. 

This probably was the Hallel, which the Jews were obliged to 
sing or recite on the night of the passover. It consisted of six 
psalms, the exiii, and the five following. This they did not sing all 
at once, but in parts. Just before the drinking of the second cup 
and eating of the lamb, they sung the first part; and on mixing the 
fourth and last cup they sung the remainder, and said over it what 
they call the blessing of the song, which was Psalm cxlv. 10. They 
might, if they chose, mix a fifth cup, and say over it the great Hallel, 
which was Psalm cxxxvi; but that they were not obliged todo. 
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V. 34. Before the cock crow [the morning watch, 
called the cock-crowing. | 
V. 36. Gethsemane. 


This, Mr. Maundrel informs us, is an even plat of ground, lying 
between the foot of mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. 


V. 39. Not as I will, but as thou wilt [willest.] 

V. 47. Staves. 

This is the plural of staff, not of stave. 

V. 52. All they that take the sword, shall perish by 
the sword. 

Allis here used for many; and the Greek word for “perish” 
signifies usually perish. ‘To be slain is the usual consequence of 
engaging in war. 

V.57. The morning of the crucifixion or Good Friday. 

V. 60. But found none. 

None that would answer their purpose. 

V. 61. To destroy the temple of God. 

See John ii. 19, &c. 

V. 63. I adjure theo by the name of the living God. 
_ This was the Jewish manner of administering an oath. 

V. 65. Then the high-priest rent his clothes. 


The Rabbins say, ‘‘ He that heareth blasphemy, or even the re- 
lation of it by others, is bound to rend his garments, Judges must 
stand up to perform this ceremony, and their clothes are never again 
to be mended.” Sanhedrim vii, 6. See 2 Kings xviii. 37—xix. 13 
Macc, xi. 11. 


V. 68. Prophecy unto us [guess or divine to us. ] 
V. 73. Thy Speech bewrayeth thee. 


Thy Galilean dialect and pronunciation discovereth thee, 


CHAPTER. XXVII. 

V. 2. Deliver him to Pontius Pilate the governor. 

The usual residence of the Roman procurators or governors, was 
Cesarea; but, during the principal festivals of the Jews, they re- 
moved to Jerusalem, that they might he ready to quell any tumult 
or sedition, that was likely to arise in consequence of the great: num- 
ber of people that usually assembled there on these occasions, 

The Jews not having the power of inflicting’ punishment, and 
desirous that he should be put to:death, delivered him to Pilate. 


V. 3. Then Judas, which betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condemned, repented himself, &c. 


Judas may not have apprehended that Jesus would have been put 
to death, or delivered to the Roman governor. 


V. 5. Hanged himself. {Gr. Strangled himself.] 
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V. 9. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet. 

This prophecy is notin Jeremiah, but in Zech, xi. 13. “ Jere- 
miah’’ may have been written instead of ‘* Zechariah” through the 
error of some copyist, as proper names in ancient MSS. are fre- 
quently abbreviated. 

Verses 9 & 10 should be enclosed in parenthesis. 


V. 14. And he answered him to never a word, [to 


no one matter. N.] 
Verses 18 19. should be read as a parenthesis, 


V. 24. He took water and washed his hands. 


‘This Pilate may have done in compliance with the institutions of 
Moses, which in the case of an unknown murder, ordered the elders 
of the nearest city to wash their hands publicly and to say, * Our 
hands haye not shed this blood.’ See Deut. xxi, 6. 7. This was 
probably a common practice in the East, In allusion to this law 
the Psalmist says. I will wash my hands in innocence.” 


V. 26. When he had secourged Jesus, [commanded to 
be scourged,] he delivered him to be crucified. 

The execution of the Roman governor’s sentence fell in course 
upon the Roman soldiers, and this insured that particular kind of 
death which our Lord had predicted; for crucifixion was not the 
punishment which the Jews appointed for the crimes wherewith 
Jesus was charged ; but it was one which the Romans inflicted upon 
offenders of the meanest condition, or those who had been guilty 
of the most atrocious and flagitious crimes. 

V. 28. They stripped him of his outer garment [or 
mantle. } 

VY. 29. And when they had platted a crown of thorns. 

Some interpret this, of the acanthus or bear’s-foot, and intended 
as derision not as torture. 

V. 35. That it might be fultilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, “They parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture they did cast lots.” . 

This is omitted by Griesbach. 

V. 36. They watched him there. 

They set a watch to guard the crucifixes, ver. 54. 


V. 37. “This is Jesus the king of the Jews.” 


The Romans used to set forth the cause of punishment in a few 
words or.to proclaim, it by a herald... 


V.45. There was darkness over allthe land [of Judea. | 


From noon till 5 o’clock of Good Friday. 
_ That this darkness was not natural is apparent, for our Saviour 
suffered at the time of the Jewish passover when the moon was 
at full; but natural eclipses of the sun happen at the time of the 
new moon. 
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V. 46. And about the ninth hour. 


Our third hour in the afternoon, which was the time of the Jewisk 
evening sacrifice: as our nine in the morning when our Lord was 
fixed to the cross, was the hour of the morning sacrifice. 


V. 46. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 


This is not the exclamation of despair or complaint, but of suf- 
fering and of prayer, adopted from the Psalmist, Ps, xxii, 1. 


V. 47. This man calleth for Elias. 


They mistook the former part of the exclamation in the last 
verse, for the vocative case of the prophet’s name. 


V. 50. Yielded up the ghost. 


Gave up his spirit. Breathed his last.— Newcome. 
Literally it is, dismissed his spirit. See John, x. i8. 


V. 51. The veil of the temple was rent in twain, &c. 


There were two veils of the temple, one at the entrance into the 
holy place ; the other between the holy place and the sanctuary, or 
holy of holies, called the inner veil, or the second veil, Heb. ix. 5. 
See Exod. xxvi. 31. 35. 


V. 52, And the graves were opened, &c. 


Some German critics are of opinion, that this and the next verse 
were interpolated from the spurious or corrupted gospel of the 
Nazarenes. The passage, indeed, stands alone, and it is not to be 
found in any of the other Evangelists ; but this is no decided proof 
of interpolation, as each of them has something peculiar to himself- 


V. 54. Truly this was the Son of God, [Gr. Son of 
a God. ] 


The centurion was certainly a Roman, among which people it 
was not an uncommon thing to stile a person of remarkable abili- 
ties or courage, the offspring or ‘‘the son’’ of some deity : in 
consequence of this custom, when the centurion saw the circum. 
stances which attended this event, he was convinced, that though 
Christ was executed as an impostor, yet he could not be less than 
a Son of a God.—Bishop Sherlock, 


V. 55. Between three and six o’clock. 


V. 57. When the even was come, there came a rich 
man of Arimathea. 


The evening of Good Friday. 

‘“‘Arimathea,”” a city of Judea, called by the Hebrews, Rama- 
thaim Sophim, and thought to be the same as Ramathaim-Zophim, 
1 Sam. i. 1. Inthe time of St. Jerome, he, says,‘ it was called 
Ramola, and now Rama.” This text agrees with Isaiah, liii. 9. 
“‘ He shall make his grave with the rich in his death.” 

“When even was come.” The Jews buried malefactors before 
sun-set. See Deut. xxi. 23. The time between our three and six 
o’clock was their first evening. 
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V. 60. And laid it in his own new tomb, which he 
had hewn. out in the rock; and he rolled a great stone to 
the.door; Lor entrance]. of. the sepulchre. 

They laid Jesus in [ Joseph's} own new! tomb, which:he had lately 
ordered to be hewn in a stone out of @ solid rock : to which there- 
fore there could be no passage but Ly the door, and in which no 
man was ever yet laid ; so that there could be no room to. imagine 
any other person rose from thence. —Doddridge. 

V. 62. Now the next day, that followed the day of 
the. preparation. 

“ Next day,’ Saturday, or the morrow after the.crucifixion. 

“* Day of preparation,” our Friday, the preparation-day for the 
Sabbath on the following day ; which Sabbath was a high day, or 
solemn festival, f 

V. 63. We remember that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, after three days I will rise again. 

Our Lord foretold his resurrection sometimes obscurely to the 
Jews, John, ii, 19, Matt. xii. 40 ; sometimes expressly to his dis- 
ciples, Matt. xvi. 21, &c. 

V. 65. Ye have a watch, 

This alludes to the guard of Roman soldiers, which was at this 
time allowed the Jewish rulers, for the purpose of quelling tumullts, 
and preserving the public peace. 

V. 66. Sealing the stone, and setting a watch. 

‘And setting a watch, literally, together with the guard ; that is, in 
company with, attended, by the guard. 

i 
REVIEW. 
The Works of William Ellery Channing, D. D. vol. £. 
“ pp. 466. James Hedderwick and Sons, Glasgow, 
1835... 

WE rejoice to have an opportunity of drawing the 
attention of our readers to the volume before us. We 
have often regretted that the: writings of Channing are 
not known and studied. as. they. deserve....There is no 
author of the present age, that has done more for, the 
cause of humanity and truth. A spirit of fearless free 
inquiry breathes. through every, page of his. writings, 
and powerfully tends to-chase away. the mists of, preju- 
dice from ‘the mind ; to vindicate the dignity of man 
from the aspersions under which it has too often sunk; 
to. inspire a hatred of despotism, a love of freedom, 
and assert the principles of the faith, whose language 
is “ Glory to God in the highest, .on.earth peace, good 
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will toward men.” The intellect and the virtues of Chan- 
ning have given a new tone to religion and morality in 
his own land; they have spoken with power to his fel- 
low countrymen, and implanted the principles of pri- 
mitive christianity in many a heart, that would other- 
wise have been encrusted with the current prejudices of 
the day,—but their influence has as yet been partial ; 
they will rise, and spread, and operate, when the mind 
in which they grew shall have passed to a more con- 
genial world; when the shadowy form and sickly frame 
from which they emerged, shall have sunk under the 
power of death. 

We have a reverence for Channing, deeper and holier 
than for any living man. We reverence him because he 
has taught us, so far as humanity can teach, the spiri- 
tual and benevolent nature of that God who created the 
immortal mind, and gave it the vast theatre of nature, 
and the vast world of Revelation, in which it may en- 
large, and strengthen, and approach nearer and nearer 
to His own pure existence. We reverence him because 
he has placed our Lord and Saviour before us in his 
true and heavenly character, as the universal Redeemer 
of man—the sun of righteousness, to illumine what is 
dark—to vivify what is dead—to purify what is unholy 
within us; yet ever shining, on the page of scripture, 
and in the breast of his disciple, to the glory of his 
God and Father. We reverence him because he has 
taught us the high dignity of our own being—its hea- 
venly origin, and its heavenly destiny, in opposition to 
the teachings of those who, in affected humility, would 
represent man, in all his faculties and powers, as one 
mass of corruption, impurity, and imperfection. Above 
all, we reverence him, because he has devoted the high 
energies of his mind, to the maintenance of our holy 
religion, against the assaults of scepticism, and the 
opposition of infidels; and against the more dangerous, 
because less alarming opposition of those who would 
mingle up their own imaginings with the pure word of 
God—corrupt the stream of gospel truth, by turning i¢ 
into the channel of their own prejudices, and make the 
word of God of none effect, by engrafting their tradi- 
tions on the tree of life. We rejoice in Channing as a 
Unitarian. Unitarian christianity, (for alas! christian- 
ity has been associated with another doctrine, than the 
strict and essential unity of the Father) Unitarian 
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christianity has not grown up in the popularity of the 
world; it has not been nursed in the lap of Royalty ; it 
has not been gorged with wealth—glutted with dominion 
—pampered with luxury ; as in the days of its founder 
and his apostles, even so till the present time, it has 
been struggling against the tide of popular opinion, 
and the storms of earthly persecution ; but it has com- 
manded the homage of the high in principle, the exalt- 
ed in intellect; and among the noble army of apolo- 
gists that have contended for the verity of the christian 
faith, the most illustrious are those that belong to this 
unpopular creed. But there is not one in all that dis- 
tinguished phalanx, whom we are disposed to regard 
with more interest than the author before us. He does 
not indeed possess the critical acumen, and the labo- 
rious research of a Lardner, or a Priestley; nor is he 
endowed with the deep philosophy of a Newton, ora 
Locke ; but he is gifted with a quickness and energy of 
thought, that almost irresistibly speak convictien to the 
mind. He carries us along by the sweet, yet powerful 
flow of his language; and the strength of feeling which 
pervades his compositions, wins for him our reverence 
and our love. But it is not merely as a believer in our 
own creed, that we rejoice in Channing. We trust we 
have imbibed so much of his spirit as to look beyond 
the precincts that bound a sect, and to feel an interest 
in the well-being and improvement of every son of 
Adam, with whom our lot has been bouridup. There 
is a narrow spirit of sectarianism abroad in the present 
age, which would teach us te see all beautiful and per- 
fect within our creed; to regard every thing that is 
‘without, as imperfect and worthless. We know that this 
spirit more generally prevails among those, who are 
pleased, in the humility of which they boast so much, 
to call themselves Orthodox ; but there is something of 
it among our own sect, probably excited by the oppo- 
-sition that we have encountered. So far as it exists, it 
necessarily tends to fetter and cramp the mind. It 
sours the dispositions of our breast, and creates a feel- 
ing of dislike often growing into hatred against those 
who differ from us. This is manifestly a dangerous 
‘spirit :—dangerous to our own happiness ;—dangerous 
to the gospel which we would honour and extend ;— 
and we could not advise a more effectual means of de- 
stroying it than an intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
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ings of Channing. We shall there discover nothing to 
confine, but every thing to enlarge our charity : we shall 
perceive the energies of a Christian mind ardently en- 
grossed, not in the defence of a party, but in the 
pursuit of truth; not for the ascendancy of a few, but 
for the improvement and extension of all. 

We have said that Channing is but little known in 
these countries. We trust that the present cheap and 
beautiful edition of his works, the only complete one that 
has appeared, will be the means of extending the know- 
ledge of an author, whom we regard as the most dis- 
tinguished writer on religious and political subjects 
that the age has produced. We have spoken but im- 
perfectly the feelings of reverence and admiration that 
we entertain for him. We shall take the liberty, how- 
ever, of enriching the pages of the Bible Christian 
with one or two extracts from the present volume, in 
which he will speak with infinitely greater effect for 
himself. 

On the subject of Milton’s views of christian doc- 
trine, he thus writes. 


“We are unable, within our limits, to give a sketch of Milton’s 
strong reasoning against the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ. We 
must, however, pause a moment to thank:God, that he has raised up 
this illustrious advocate of the long obscured doctrine of the divine 
unity. We can now bring forward the three greatest and. noblest 
minds of modern times, and, we may add of the Christian era, as 
witnesses of that great truth, of which in an humbler and narrower 
sphere we desire to be the defenders. Our Trinitarian adversaries 
are perpetually ringing in our ears the names of Fathers and: Re- 
formers. We take Milton, Locke, and Newton, and ‘place them in 
our front, and want no others to oppose to the whole array of great 
names on the opposite side. Before these intellectual suns, the 
stars of self-named Orthodoxy ‘hide their diminished heads.’ To 
these eminent men God communicated such unusual measures of 
light and mental energy, that their names spring up spontaneously, 
when we think or would speak of the greatness of our nature,» Their 
theological opinions were the fruits of patient, profound, reverent 
study of the scriptures. They came to this work, with minds not 
narrowed by a technical professional education, but accustomed to 
broad views—to the widest range of thought, ‘They were shackled 
by no party connexions. They were warped by no clerical ambition, 
and subdued by no clerical timidity. They came to this’ subject in 
the fullness of their strength, with free minds open ‘to truth, and 
with unstained purity of life. They came to it in an age, when the 
doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by education, and upheld by 
the authority of the church, and by penal laws. And what did'these 
great and good men, whose intellectual energy and love of truth, 
havé made them the chief benefactors of the human’ mind,’ what, we 
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wak, did they discover in the scriptures ?—a triple divinity ?—three 
infinite agents ?—three infinite objects of worship ?—three persons, 
each of whom possesses‘his own distinct offices and yet shares equally 
in the Godhead with the rest? No! Scripture jeined with nature, 
and with that secret voice in the heart, which eyen idolatry could 
not always stifle, and taught them to bow reverently before the One 
Infinite Father, and to ascribe to Him alone, supreme, self-existent 
divinity. Our principal object. in these remarks, has been to show, 
that as far as great names are arguments, the cause of Anti-trini- 
tarianism, or of God’s proper unity is supported by the strongest. 
But we owe it to truth to say, that we put little trust in these fash- 
ionable proofs. The chief use of great names in religious contro- 
versy, is, to balance and neutralize one anether, that the unawed and 
unfettered mind may think and judge with a due self-reverence, and 
with a solemn sense of accountableness to God alone.” —p. 43. 


In his treatise on the character and writings of Fene- 
jon, who though educated in Papal prejudices, and 
living in the communion of the Roman Catholic faith, 
was one of the noblest monuments that Christendom 
has produced to the dignity of human nature, and the 
efficacy of our holy religion, we find the following 
beautiful passage. 


* These remarks, we trust, will not be perverted. None wil] sus- 
pect us of Catholic partialities, Of all Protestants, we have fewest 
sympathies with the Romish Church. We go farther than our 
brethren, in rejecting her mysteries, those monuments of human 
weakness; and as to her claims to infallibility, we repel them with 
an indignation not to be understood by sects, which, calling them- 
selyes Protestant, renounce in words, but assert in practice, a Popish 
immunity from error, a Popish control over the faith of their brethren. 
To us the spiritual tyranny of Popery is as detestable as oriental 
despotism. When we look back on the history of Papal Rome, we 
see her in the days of her power, stained with the blood of martyrs ; 
gorged with rapine; drunk with luxury and crime. But what then ? 
Is it righteous to forget, that Time, the greatest of Reformers, has 
exerted his silent, purifying power on the Catholic as well as on our- 
selves? Shall we refuse to see, and to own with joy, that Christi- 
anity, even under Papal corruptions, puts forth a divine power? 
that men cannot wholly spoil it of its celestial efficacy? that, even 
under its most disastrous eclipse, it still sheds beams to guide the 
soul to heaven? that there exists in human nature, when loyal to 
conscience, a power to neutralize error, and to select and incorpo-~ 
rate with itself what is pure and ennobling in the most incongruous 
system? Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, that. among the clergy 
of the Romish Church, have risen up illustrious imitations of that 
magnanimous Apostle before whom Felix trembled; men, who, in 
the presence of nobles and kings, have bowed to God alone ; have 
challenged for his law uncompromising homage, and rebuked, in 
virtue’s‘own undaunted tone, triumphant guilt? Shall we shut our 
eyes on the fact, that from the bosom of this corrupt church, have 
gone forth missionaries to the east and the west, whose toils and 
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martyrdom will not be dimmed by comparison with what is most 
splendid in Protestant self-sacrifice ? We repeat it, not boastingly, 
but from deep conviction that we are exceeded by no séct in earnest- 
ness of desire for the subversion of the usurped power of the Catholic 
Church; 6f its false doctrines, and of its childish ceremonies, so often 
substituted for inward virtue. We believe that these have wrought, 
and still work great evil. Still we see and delight, to see, amoig 
those wha adhere to them, the best attributes of men aud Christians. 
Still we are accustomed to refresh our piety by books which Catholics 
have written. Still we find one of our highest gratifications In those 
works of art, in which Catholic genius has embodied its sublime and 
touching conceptions of the form and ‘countenance of Jesus; has 
madeus-awed witnesses of his miracles and cross; companions of 
his apostles, and admirers, with a tender reverence, of the meek 
celestial beauty of his sainted mother. With these impressions, and 
this experience, we cannot but lift up our voice against Protestant 
as well as Papal intolerance. We would purify Protestantism from 
the worst stain and crime of Rome, her cruel bigotry, her nefarious 
spirit of exclusion.” 

The latter portion of the volume consists of several 
discourses on the Evidences of Christianity, which the 
illustrious author has treated in a manner worthy of his 
great powers. This, to us the most important part of 
the volume, we are compelled to reserve for review in 
our next number, in which we shall place before our 
readers a sketch of Dr. Channing’s arguments for the 
truth of the gospel. 

We cannot conclude the present notice of the work, 
without again expressing our admiration of the splen- 
did and economical form in which the book has been 
brought out, and recording our thanks to the Messrs. 
Hedderwick, for their enterprising exertions to circu- 
late a work that should be on every family book-shelf, 
and should be read, marked, and inwardly digested 
by all. ) 
‘ ( To be continued. ) 


Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By the Rew. 


JosepH Branco Wuire. London, Mardon, 1835.— 
pp. 120. Sve. - 


Tue Author of this interesting work is a man well 
known in the literary circles, by various publications, 
which haye attracted a good deal of the public attention. 
Among other writings, which have proceeded from his 
pen, the following have obtained so wide a circulation, 
that there are few or none of our readers, who have not 
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probably had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with some of the number:—<viz, Practical and Internal 
Hvidence against Catholicism :—Doblado's Letters’ from. 
Spain :— Observations on the Law of Irreligious Libel, 
ge :—Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of 
ateligion: and the Poor Man's Preservative against: the 
Errors of Romanism. 

_ The History of the author's mind, forms an instructive 
chapter in the volume of human nature. Born a Span- 
iard, and educated in the Roman Catholic religion, he 
was early devoted to the service of the Church; and be- 
came one of the chaplains to the king of Spain, in Seville. 
Elis prospects of promotion in the church were bright 
and promising ; and a mind of energy and enterprise 
such as his, might, without presumption, have indulged 
the hope of rising to the highest eminence in the hie- 
rarchy and power in the state: but he had been led ‘to 
entertain doubts respecting the doctrines of Catholicism : 
and he nobly offered all. that. he then possessed, and 
every flattering hope that lay before him, as a sacrifice 
on the altar of truth. He openly avowed his change of 
opinion and withdrew to England, where he arrived 
unfriended and almost unknown. . He became acquaint- 
ed while in that conntry, with the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, then Dr. Whately, principal of Alban, Hall; 
and upon his Grace’s elevation to the archiepiscopal ‘see, 
resided in his family as his librarian. But conscience 
demanded another oblation. His mind inwardly re- 
volted against the doctrines of orthodoxy ; and. he felt 
himself called on to bear his testimony in behalf of the 
great and fundamental truth of the Divine Unity. That 
he might do so without in any degree compromising the 
character of his friend and benefactor, he resigned his 
situation; and returning again to England, cast himself. 
once more, upon the Providence of Him who is the God 
of truth. The publication before us details some of the 
reasons by which he was induced to take this very seri- 
ous and important step. Inafutnre number we may 
give a more detailed outline of its contents; but in the 
mean time we allow the author to speak for himself in 
the following extract from his preface. Wehave taken 
the liberty of printing one sentence in Italics, which is 
not so distinguished by the writer: as we think it states 
4 fact of great importance in his history. 
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“ The publication of the following Letters has been prepared by a 
most painful sacrifice of happiness on the part of the writer. Con- 
vineed that it is my duty publicly to dissent from some doctrines 
upen which the Orthodox seem to consider themselves as incapable 
of mistake, (else they would not treat those that deny them as 
guilty of something worse than an error of judgment,) I perceived the 
necessity and submitted to the pain of quitting the domestic society 
of a family, whose members showed me an affection seldom be- 
stowed but upon a near relative, and whom I love with all the 
tenderness and warmth of a heart which nature has not made either 
cold or insensible to kindness. 

“Jt is not my intention to court the sympathy of the public,on 
the score of what I have had to endure on this occasion, I will} 
not complain ; though this is certainly the second time that OrtHo- 
poxy has reduced me to the alternative of dissembling, or renoun- 
cing iny best external means of happiness. But I humbly thank 
God, that the love of honesty and veracity which He implanted in 
my soul, has been strengthened, constantly and visibly, from the 
moment that, following its impulse, I quitted my native country. 
From that time to the presenta period of five-and-twenty years— 
every day seems to have made me more and more obedient to the 
principle, not to deceive either by word or deed. To countenance 
externally the profession of what internally I am convinced to be 
injurious to the preservation and further spread of Christ’s true 
Gospel, would be a conduct deserving bitter remorse and utter 
self-conteimpt. 

“<Tt has been urgedby persons whom I believe incapable of recom- 
mending dissimulation, and who have besides expressly acknow~ 
ledged to me the duty of obeying conscience, that the step I had 
resolved to take would destroy what, in the language of partial 
affection, they called my former usefulness. I can easily explain 
to myself this suggestion, from the nature of that religious betief 
which, being chiefly, or in a great degree, supported by fear of a 
great sin, supposed to be attached to certain heresies (as they are call- 
ed,) prevents even the ablest men from going through a free and 
mupartial examination of those subjects. As if it were incredible 
that any reasonable man could give his assent to such theologicak 
views, my excellent and kind advisers seem to have believed me 
under some mental delusion ; else they would not have urged mo-= 
tives which ought not to have the least weight against conviction. 

“ Unconscious, however, as I am of any thing like delusion, but, 
on the contrary, enjoying the full and calm satisfaction which am 
evidence, long resisted by mere reriine, is apt to produce when 
the mind honestly surrenders itself to its power, I feel no anxiety 
about consequences. 1 commit my past services in the cause of 
Truth, (whatever they may be) to the care of that Providence, 
which, if in fact I have been useful, must have employed me,. 
though an huinble instrument. Of conseguences we are very incom= 
petent judges: on principles alone can we depend with confidence 
and certainty. If the consideration of usefulness could be allowed 
in my case, Srarn, my native country, would long, long since, 
have had my services. But dissembling, whether: in’ deference to 
Lransubstantiation av the Athanasian Creed, is equally hateful to me.. 
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« ¢Nety why any-reak good of whieh may: have been the. occasion, 
should be destroyed iby:acfresh proof >of my! love,of honesty. and fair 
dealing, is ovhat I cannot-conseives)| (If, anything could invalidate 
or weaken the force of: my, testimony;in regard, to, the corruptions of 
Popery, itpwould.be my stnence in: favour of what I deem other 
corruptions... The great Chillingworth would have. added weight to 
his unrivalled works, if he had not. permitted his subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles: to:remain in full force, when neither his: judge 
ment -could, approve ,of: it, nor his «natural: honesty conceal his 
changes » ds to: myselfj, Ehave not-enjoyed.any~of the temporal ad~ 
vantages of Orthodoxy ; and it ts well attested, that, ata dime when 
LE might conscientiously have staken: preferment, I solemnly resolved 
never to accept it. But, having subscribed. to the» Articles:for the 
mere purpose of qualifying myself for: the occasional, performance 
of clerical duties, Ifeel bound modestly to recall that subscription 
before my death ; and to declare that Iam satisfactorily convinced, 
not only thatthe Doerring or THE Trinity jis not scriptural, (but 
also that the whole Patristical thevlogy,| which makes up the great= 
est part of the ‘Ehirty-nine Articles, consists: of groundless specu- 
lations which could never baye obtained: currency among Christians 
withoutithe aid of.a-false philosophy,...1 profess; Christianity, as a 
Usrranmn; acknowledging One Gorin One Person, and) Jesus 
of Nazareth asomy guide to.Ais Lather and my Father, His God 
and my-God. : 

‘«In announcing such changes of views, it is usual to state how 
they have taken place. To describe, however, the circumstances of 
my case fully, would require a work much larger than. the Tract 
which affords me the opportunity of making my sentiments known. 
Such an undertaking -is quite beyond) my present strength. How 
long, how earnestly, and I may add, (for who except God can know 
itibetter than myself?) how. conscientiously, I, have examined the 
whole -Patristical theology, of which the Articles of the Church of 
England are).a: summary, willbe known, in detail, when» the 
Skreren or my» Minn in sEneranp may happen to: see the light, 
Out of respect; however, to:such persons as may take anvinterest in 
theisubject; 1 will mention—(1):that my doubts of the truth of the 
éstablished views began with the systematic and devout study. of the 
Seriptures which I undertook in 1814,, when, free from the) literary 
engagements» which: in the service| of England aswell as.of) my 
native country had:eceupied me during the four preceding years, I 
remoyed to Oxford, for the exclusive purpose of devoting myself 
to:theology. In. the year-181% (as it may be distinctly: proved by 
the/ Journals I kept at thas time,,and-which are still.in my passes- 
sion) T:arrived at the, Unitarian view of Christianity ;. but the»per- 
fecbobseurity in which I was. living;,and the consideration that I 
had:notthen published any thing, except in Spanish, appeared to 
mea sufficient ground: for not making»a public avowal of my cons 
vietion, »(2) Having, tillabout 1824, continued in that state, and, 
invspiteoof | difficulties resulting, from. the: notion of Orthodoxy; 
faithfully attached to, Christianity, a revival of my early mental ha« 
bitsy'and of those devotional) sentiments which are inseparably con- 
nectedowith the idea of intellectual surrender to some church, inn 
duced me again to acquiesce in the established doctrines—not from 
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conviction; not by the discovery of sounder proofs than those whiiel» 
I had found insufficient, but chiefly by the power of that sympathiy 
which tends to assimilation with those we love and respect. To an 
excess of that tendency, opposed by the unyielding temper of my 
understanding, I trace some of my most severe moral sufferings. 
Nevertheless, I have cause to rejoice, when I consider that since 
niy present convictions have had to struggle, for many years, agains? 
that weakness of my heart,—since they have triumphed over it, not 
ouly in the most perfect absence of all acquaintance with any 
Unitarians, but while I was surrounded by the most devout belie- 
vers in the divinity of Christ—the reasons which have moved me 
cannot have derived any assistance from personal affection and par- 
tiality. But to proceed: not long after my strong attachment te 
vaany Orthodox and highly religious persons had revived and gives 
fall sway to my deeply-seated habits of attachment to a church (ha- 
bits which, when it is remembered that, from the age of fourteen, 
I belonged to the most compact and best organized: body of clergy 
which ever existed, must be found quite natural,) my reasomre- 
sumed its operations against the system which I had thus wilfully 
re~embraced ; and my mental anxiety, growing every day more in- 
tolerable, brought on the most severe aggravation of my long and 
painful disease that 1 ever experienced before. 

‘ L had not yet at that time setthed, to my entire satisfaction, the 
important point which forms the subject of the following Letters. 
had long been convineed, that most of the questions which ‘so 
hopelessly divide the church of Christ, are not essential to Chris- 
tianity. I knew that the distinction between esseatial and non-essen- 
tial articles of faith must be arbitrary, since there is no certain rule 
to distinguish them. But I had not fully made the application of 
that fact—-the absence of a rule not subject to rational doubt—nor 
found, as.{ did soon after, that the absence of every rule of dog- 
matic faith is in perfect conformity with the tenour and spirit of the 
New Testament. As I had not yet obtained this conviction, and 
was not indifferent about my duty to God, E could not but feel dis- 
tressed, when, still) under a remnant of those early impressions of 
identity between saving faith and right opinions, I found my Ortho- 
doxy crumbling, to dust, day by day. I may add; with «perfect 
truth, that my. distress was increased by my real attachment to. the 
Church of England, trom which I feared I should find it necessary 
‘to. separate myself, . Nor is it difficult to explain the source of that 
attachment, ‘ 

“Abhorrence of the persecuting spirit which made me renounce 
my Native: country, is, perhaps, the most active sentiment of my 
heart, It. was natural, therefore, that asisoon as I became 'acquaint- 
ed with the most powerful antagonist which Popery bad» ever’ met, 
I should eling to it with my whole heart.’ The Church of England 
was to me what I conceive the Maliese knights must have been toa 
Christian slave who ‘had escaped from the prisons: of Algiers into 
one of the Order’s gallies, A long experience: must: ‘have been 
necessary, both to myself and the subject of my illustration, to 
make us perceive that neither of our places of refuge was the dwel- 
ling of the full liberty we sought.» But ‘regarding the ‘Church of 
England (as it. really has been for a long period) inthe character of 
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one of*the most powerful opponents of the encroachments of Rome, 
my eyes were too dazzled'to perceive the essential defects of her 
constitution and the narrowness of her toleration, till the events of 
the year/1829 disabused’ me, not without resistance and pain on 
my part. 
“The last fact I shall state is, thatin my anxiety to avoid a sepa- 
vation from the Church by the deliberate surrender of my mind to 
my old Unitarian ‘convictions, I took refuge in a modification of 
the Sabellian theory, and availed myself of the moral Unity which 
T believe to exist between God the Father and Christ, joined to the 
consideration that Christ is‘called in the New Testament’ the Image 
of God, and addressed my prayers to God as ‘appearing in that 
image. ~I left nothing untried to cultivate and encourage this feel- 
ing by devotional means. But such efforts of mere feeling, (and I 
confess with shame their frequency on my part for the sake of what 
seemed most religious) were always vain-and fruitless.. Sooner or 
later my reason has not oaly frustrated, but punished them, In 
the last-mentioned instance, the devout contrivance would ‘not bear 
examination. Sabellianism is only Unitarianism disguised in words; 
andvas for the worship of ‘an image in its absence, the idea is most 
unsatisfactory. In this state, however, I passed five or six years ; 
but the return to the clear and definite Unitarianism in which I 
had formerly been, was as easy as it was natural. Av almost acci- 
dental (if the result had been to make me a Trinitarian, most peo- 
ple would eall it providential) correspondence with a gentleman, 
(then personally unknown to me, and whom subsequently T have seen 
but once) who ‘had some years ago resigned his preferment to pro- 
fess himself a» Unitarian, took place during part of Jast summer, 
and part of the ensuing winter. This was the occasion of my be- 
coming aware of the flimsiness of the veil which had long some- 
what ‘concealed from me the real state of my religious belief. This 
flimsy veil once torn, I had no difficult theological questions to ex. 
amine: ‘they had all been settled before. Whether I was to conti- 
nue apparently amember of the Establishment, was a point on 
which I-could not hesitate a’ moment. For the greatest part of 
more than twenty years I had employed all my powers, in a man- 
ner *hardly’ justifiable’ except on enthusiastic principles, with the 
object of ‘continuing inthe Church, My only excuse for this, must 
be found in) the religious habits which I deeply imbibed in youth. 
Ido'not:absolutely reproach myself for having so’ long indulged 
the disinterested sympathies which made me linger in connexion 
withothe Church, when my understanding had fully rejected her 
principal-doctrines: ‘at all events, I derive from the fact the satis. 
faction of-being’ assured, that, far from having’ embraced Unita- 
rianism in haste, the only fault of which I cannot clear myself is, 
that:of ‘reluctance and dilatoriness to follow my conviction in’ its 
favours © 
« As the longand close friendship'which I have had with many 
distinguished members'of the clergy is generally known, I must add, 
in justice’ to them all, that their influence over me has uniformly 
acted against the settlement of the views I profess. Without ex- 
ception, all. and every one of them are, to my knowledge, consci- 
entious believers in the divinity of Christ. It might be supposed 
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hat Thad! disctssed with those nearest to mecthe subjects which so 
ong‘and ’so fully have occupied my mindsoBut»it ismotiso, | It 
may be’a faulf'in® me, but I have always disliked »conswltationas a 
means of déciding’ questions respecting’ which whatever can» be 
said for either side, ‘is within the reach of every» ones: Discussion 
upon such’ points appears to me the most unlikely method of satisfy- 
ing one self, “Argumentative discussion on the divinity of Christ is 
particularly apt to allure the mind into the snares of verbal criticism 
concerning individual passages, That subject, on the contrary, should 
bé settled by means of the collective impression conveyed by» the 
writings of the New Testament, preceded, however, -by a careful 
examination of the preconceived notions by which education has pre- 
pared us all to attach the orthodox meaning to certain leading words 
and phrases of Scripture. This is the great difficulty. . We are 
brought up under the most deliberate party prejudices, sanctioned 
by the most awful spiritual fears. Unless, therefore, our first care 
is to examine their real worth, the unassisted reading of the Scrip- 
tures must mislead-us. To refer a Trinitarian in doubt to the 
Scriptures only; has, indeed, a great air of candour ; but ifthe person 
thus sent to that supreme but mute authority has been most assidu-~ 
ously taught to understand it only in one sense, and kept in» perfect 
ignorance of all that has and may be said to prove that sense erro- 
neous, his mental associations leave him no choice: it-is-like in- 
viting a man’to venture his. all upon dice which have been previously 
cogged, and shaming him on the score of impartiality, from listening 
to those who engage to show him where the trick lies... Nevertheless, 
in my own case, I solemnly declare, that, I employed no Unitarian 
works to counterbalance the prejudices sof my education. . I never 
read any defence of Unitarianism, till, in 18i8, the study of the 
New Testament‘alone, had made me a Unitarian, 

«« T trust I may still venture to.add.a few words respecting what L 
have experienced and observed since I fairly and honestly began to 
act in full conformity with my conviction. Haying never betore 
been in any dissenting place of worship whatever, and conceiving 
from what I had heard that the absence of a regular Liturgy in all, 
and that of real devotion in those,of .Unitarians, made them quite 
offensive to persons accustomed to the Church service, I strongly 
feared I should be obliged to follow Milton’s example, and abstain 
from public worship, ., Wishing, however, to. satisfy myself by. per- 
sonal, obsenyation, I went, soon, after»my. arrival. in this town of 
Liverpool, to one of the Unitarian chapels, .. The effect, which the 
service produced upon me was recorded in, my private journal as 
soon as I returned to my lodgings ; but the passage is too long to be 
inserted here, Suffice it to declare, as I do. in. the most. solemn 
manner, that I never enjoyed a more devout and sublime impres- 
sion than I received there. My almost constantly repeated atten- 
dance has not weakened the effect of the truly sublime Unita- 
rian worship with which I have become acquainted. 1 have since 
attended divine worship in another chapel of, the ,same,.denomina- 
tion; and the original impression has been confirmed, Sunday, 
which owing to the constant struggle of my mind at church, aud 
the frequent internal rejection of passages in the Liturgy, was for- 
merly to me a day of pain and suffering, is now, one.of enjoyment. 
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The admirable combination of beautiful bymns, with prayers no 
less beautiful, and a sermon, in which I have hitherto never failed 
to find instruction and support to my religious feelings, all contri- 
bute to make me enjoy the service of the Lord’s Day. I must 
add, that I have never joined cougregations in which attention and 
devotion were more visible in all, including the numerous charity 
children who attend the service. It is a great misfortune that the 
spirit of Orthodoxy stands like “a great gulph fixed’’ between 
Churchmen and Unitarians. Could impartial good men ‘come 
and see,” though they might remain attached to their opinions, 
they would be certainly delivered from a multitude of most unchar- 
itable prejudices. i 

“I conclude by protesting against the supposition, that the follow- 
ing little work is intended asa defence of Unitarianism. In it I 
certainly make use of my Unitarian views for argument and illus- 
tration; but I do that incidentally, and almost exclusively, in the 
last Letter. Unitarianism is not in want of any new defence; nor 
would I waste my time in entering upon a question through which 
every one may find his way, provided he chooses to examine candidly 
what is already within the reach of every one: I shall not, therefore, 
consider myself bound to answer any Anti-unitarian observations 
which may be directed against me. I do not Paka my declining 
a controversy, for which my constant ill health particularly unfits 
me, may injure the cause of Unitarianism. I beg leave to refer any 
champion of Orthodoxy, who may be inclined to stand in defence 
of the Athanasian doctrine, to try what he can do against the works 
already in existence. I particularly refer controversial divines to 
“A Vinpication or Unrrarianism, and srquet,” by the Rev. 
James Yates; and to the recent work of Professor Norton, of Cam- 
bridge, U. S., entitled “A Srarementr or Reasons ror NOT BE- 
LigvING THE Doctrines OF TRINITARIANS CONCERNING THE Nature 
or Gop anp THE Person or Curtst.”’ J. B. W. 


Liverpool, June 20, 1835. 
eens 
Intelligence. 
AssociATIon oF NoN-SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


Ara Joint Meeting of the Synod of Munster, Presbytery of 
Antrim, and Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, held in Strand-street 
House of Worship, Dublin, on Wednesday, July 29, 1835 ; present, 

SYNOD OF MUNSTER. 
Ministers. Elders. 
Rey. Joseph Hutton, Joseph Hone, 
— David Trotter, 
— John Pinkerton, 
James Armstrong, D, D. : 
Wm. Hamilton Daemon’, Db. D e Rebert Ftution. 
William Hunter, 
Robert Ferris, 
William M‘Cance, 
J. C. Ledlie, D, D. 
James Orr, 
John Neilson. 
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Ministers. Elders. 
Rev, W. Bruce, 
— S.C. Nelson, John Rowan, 
— \ Dayid Watson, James Murland. 


— Classon Porter. 
=— C. J. M‘Alister. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Ministers, Elders, 
Rev. Nathaniel Alexander, 
— John Mitchell, W. Handcock, 
— James Davis, J, Mulligan. 


— James Lunn, 
— Henry Montgomery, L, L, D. 


— Fletcher Blakely, Dayid Orr. 
— William Porter, 
— David Whyte, John Stitt, 


— Robert Campbell, 

— James Watson, 

— George Hill 

— W,. H, Doherty, 

— William Crozier, James Bingham. 


1, It was moved by the Rev. James «Armstrong, D, D., and 
seconded by the Rev. William Porter, that the Rev. Joseph Hutton 
do take the chair as President of this Meeting, 

2. It was moved by the Rev. Fletcher Blakely, and seconded by 
the Rev. Dr. Drummond, that the Rev. Dr. Armstrong be request- 
ed to act ‘as Secretary to this Meeting. 

3. It was moved by the Rey, Dr, Armstrong, seconded by the Rey. 
Dr. Montgomery, and unanimously resolved, that, whereas ,the 
Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster, are perfectly unanimous in acknowledging al- 
legiance to the Lord Jesus Christ alone, as the King and Head of 
the Church; and in the maintenance of the great principles of the 
Reformation ;—viz, the Sufficiency of the Scripture, the Right of 
Private Judgement, and the Rejection of human authority in mat- 
ters of faith; they do agree to unite under the denomination of 
“ The Association of Trist: Non-subscribing Presbyterians,”’ for the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned :—~ 

4, Moved by the Rev. Fletcher Blakely, seconded by the Rev. D. 
Trotter, and resolved unanimously,—that, as there are several knots 
of individuals, in different parts of Ireland, particularly in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, who concur with us in holding the above mentioned 
principles, and as facilities are thus presented for the establishment 
of regular worshiping societies, the members of this Association do 
hereby declare, that they will, collectively and separately, use their 
utmost endeavours to afford those’ knots of individuals such religious 
instruction as may ultimately rear them into settled and permanent 
congregations, ? 

5. Moved by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, seconded by the Rey. James 
Davis, and resolved unanimously, That in order to carry into effect 
the above Resolution, two Committees be formed, one in Dublin, 
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and the otherin Belfast; the Dublin Committee to consist of the Rev. 
Joseph Hutton, the Rev Dr. Armstrong, the Rev. Dr. Drummond, 
and the Rey. Dr. Ledlie; and the Belfast Committee to consist of 
the Revs Dr. Montgomery, the Rev. Fletcher Blakely, the Rev. W. 
Glendy, the Rev, J. Scott Porter, the Rev. John Porter, the Rev. 
Classon Porter, the Rey. C. J. M‘Alister, and the. Rev. W. H. 
Doherty. 

6. It was moved by the Rev. William Porter, seconded by the 
Rey. Dr. Ledlie, and resolved unanimously, that a joint Committee 
for College Entrance Examination be appointed, in order to ascer- 
tain the competency of Candidates for the Ministry before they go to 
College for the first time ; and that no Student shall be recognized 
as commencing his Collegiate Studies under the sanction of any of 
our Bodies, who shall not have previously obtained a'certificate of 
competency from the Moderator of said Committee.—This Com- 
mittee, together with the course of preparatory study to be hereafter 
determined. 

7. Moved by Rev. William Bruce, seconded by Rev. Robert 
Campbell, and resolved unanimously, that should any student on 
presenting himself to a Presbytery, connected with this association, 
be found to have neglected the preparatory branches of education ; 
or to be insufficiently prepared in the same; he shall be sent back to 
the Entrance Examination Committee, and shall not be received by 
the Presbytery until he shall have procured from the Moderator of 
said Committee, a certificate of due qualification. 

8. Moved by. Rev. Nathaniel Alexander, seconded by Rev. 
Robert Ferris, and resolved unavimously, that an application be 
made to the Trustees of “ the Fund for the protectiow of the rights. 
of Conscience,” to appropriate an annual sum far the. support of a 
Professional Instructor of the Students for the Ministry amongst 
us, In such branches of Education as sre immediately connected 
with their preparation for the pastoral office. 

The communication from the venerable company of Pastors at 
Geneva, which appeared in a late number of the Bible Christian, 
having been read by the Secretary of the Association :— 

9. Resolved unanimously,—that a Deputation be appointed to 
repair to,Geneva, for the purpose of assisting at the celebration of 
the approaching Religious Festival in that place ; and that said De- 
putation consist of the follwing gentlemen—the Rev, James Aim- 
strong, .D. D., and the Rev. John Pinkerton, M. A., Ministérs— 
with, John Jameson, Esq., Captain John Wallace, John Arm- 
strong, B. A.,; Surgeon Henry Kennedy, B, A,, and George 
Allman Armstrong, B, A. Lay Elders. 

10. Resolved unanimously,—that the following letter be signed 
by our President, and by the respective Moderators of our three 
constituent Bodies; aud then transmitted, through the Deputation, 
to our respected Brethren of Geneva, 

Dublin, July 29th, 18355. 


To the Venerable Company of Pastors in Geneva. 


a j 
Respected Brethren in Christ, 

We the members of the three Presbyterian Bodies in Ireland, 

the Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, andthe Remon- 
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strant Synod of Ulster, take the opportunity of this our first united 
meeting in Dublin, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
3ist December, 1834, as well as of the letters subsequently written. 

We deeply sympathise in yeur joy on the recurrence of the fes- 
tival which commemorates an event, one of the most illustrious, and 
most pregnant with blessings to the human race, that has ever been 
recorded in the annals of mankind, We contemplate with unfeign- 
ed satisfaction, the approach of that period when the great princi- 
ples of the Reformation shall be carried to their full and legi- 
timate extent; when the sufficiency of Scripture, and the right of 
Individual Judgment shall be universally admitted. 

These principles alone can put an end to all persecutions for 
conscience sake ; and they will naturally bring in their train 
liberty and peace, and the true glory of God by the diffusion of 
that benevolence which is the peculiar characteristic of the gospel 
of Jesus. 

We shall not fail on the 23d of August, to recommend the divine 
grace and blessing the interests of the Reformed Church of Geneva ; 
and we cordially unite our prayers with yours, that the God of light 
and love, the I'ather of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ will send 
forth his spirit into every region ofthe earth,—will enlighten and bless 
mankind with a knowledge of the truth, and lead them to the practice 
of pure and vital religion. 

We commend to your friendly attentions, and to the blessings of 
divine grace our beloved brethren in Christ Jesus, the Rev. Pastors 
J. Armstrong, D. D., and John Pinkerton, M. A., together with, 
Messrs. John Jamieson, John Wallace, John Armstrong, Henry 
Kennedy, and George Allman Armstrong, who have been deputed 
by us to be the bearers ofthis Epistle, and to assist at the approaching 
commemoration. 

Your affectionate brethren in Christ Jesus, 
JoserH Hurren, M. A. T. C. D., President of the United Meeting ; 
J. C. Lepiiz, D. D. Moderator of Synod of Munster ; 
S. C. Netson, A. M. Moderator of Presbytery of Antrim ; 
Davin Wuyte, A. M. Moderator of the Remonstrant Synod. 

11. It was unanimously agreed, that, in case of any emergency, 
the Clerks of the three united Bodies shall have the power of conven- 
ing a pro re nata meeting of the Association in Dublin. 

12. It was moved by Rey. W. Bruce, seconded by Rev. Robert 
Ferris, and unanimously resolved, that nothing in the above Resolu- 
tions, or in the union of the three Bodies to carry those Resolutions 
into effect, shall be considered as in the slightest degree interfering 
with the independence, name, or separate jurisdiction of the Synod 
of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, or the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster. ‘ 

* 13. Resolved unanimously,—that the following Address to His Ex- 
cellency, the Lord Lieutenant, by a Deputation from our three Asso- 
ciated Bodies. —* * As this address, and His Excellency’s most 
gracious answer appeared in the last number of the Bible Christian, 
it is deemed unnecessary to re-insert them here. 

14, It was unanimously agreed, that the next Triennial Meeting of 
the Association of Irish Presbyterians, shall be held in Belfast, on 
the second Wednesday in August, 1838. 

JOSEPH HUTTON, PresipEentT. 
JAMES ARMSTRONG, D. D. Srcrurany. | 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN. : 


CHAPTER I. I—I16. 

TueE following interpretation of this important and 
perplexing. portion of Scripture is submitted to the 
calm consideration of the candid and intelligent reader. 

According to the concurrent testimony of antiquity, 
John composed his Gospel as a supplement to the pre- 
ceding evangelists. This conclusion indeed, may be 
drawn from the variety of new matter which he has 
introduced, and the important events which he has 
omitted, particularly the institution of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Matthew and Luke had begun their narratives 
with the birth of Jesus, and Mark with the preaching 
of the Baptist. John commences his at a time prior to 
the creation of the world, introducing it with the words 
of Moses, “In the beginning.” His preface compre- 
hends four periods: first, the time antecedent to crea- 
tion; second, from the creation to the giving of the 
law ; third, between the giving of the law and the 
preaching of John the Baptist; the fourth extends to 
the entrance of Jesus on his public ministry. 

I. John informs us that, “in the beginning,” before 
the commericement of our time, there existed a being, 
afterwards denominated “the Word,” as being the 
instrument by whom God made known his will to men; 
who abode with God, and partook of a divine nature) 
(1). His abode with God, he again assures us, was not 
of recent origin, but existed from the beginning (2). 

Il. He was the instrament of God in framing this 
earth. ‘All things were made by him.” This he 
repeats more emphatically in the following words: 
“and without him was not any thing made that was 
made.” This assertion he repeats a third time in ver. 10. 

3). He was the fountain of animal life, and intellec- 
tual light to mankind’ (4). — This light shone from the 
creation of man, but the minds of men were so dark- 
ened, that they could not perceive it. It could not 


penetrate the darkness (5). 
i 
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III. He exercised particular care over the nation of 
the Jews, whom he selected as his peculiar people ;(/) 
but they were disobedient and refractory (11). To 
those, however, who received him, he gave power to 
become the sons of God (12); not on account of their 
being the descendants of Abraham, nor their obser- 
vance of any ceremonial institutions, but on account of 
their obedience to the divine will (13). 

IV. Before his public appearance in this world, “there 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John,” (6), 
to announce his approach, and bear witness to his na- 
ture and office (7), that he was “the true light, (see 
ver. 5) which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world (9); and that, though our Lord came after him 
into the world, he had existed before him,© and was 
superior to him (15). He had been spiritually present 
in the world from its formation by him,™ but mankind 
were ignorant of his presence and influence (10). 

He, at length, “‘ became flesh,” appeared in a human 
form, “in fashion as a man,” and dwelt among men full 
of grace and truth ; and of this fulness all his followers 
received a portion. For their more perfect satisfaction, 
as to his superior nature, he admitted Peter, James, 
and John himself to witness his transfiguration,/) when 
he appeared in glory—a glory becoming “the only 
begotten of the Father” (14. 16). 


(a) See 1 John, i. I. pane 

(6) The word God cannot be understood in the same sense in 
both clauses. 

(c) Heb. i. 2. “ By whom also he made the worlds.” 

(d) For this meaning of sysvero, see Gen, i. 3, in the Septuagint. 
James, iii.9; Heb. xi, 3—iv. 3, 

(e) Ovd: %v, not one thing. 

(f) The Greek word for his own (+a ia) in the first clause, is 
in the neuter plural; but in the second clause, it is (“or sos) in the 
masculine plural. By the first is commonly understood Judea. 

(g) “‘ He was before me,” (<wargordsy wou yeyovey,) intimates that 
he existed before he entered this world, for in no other sense could 
Jesus have been before John, since John was born before him. 

(h) Koopos not qsmyes, asin Heb, i, 2.. Tota hujus universi ma- 
china, Matt, xiii, 55—xxiv. 21 ; John, i, 10.—Terra, orbis terra- 
rum, John, i, 9.—Schleusner. 

(i) See Philip, ii. 7, 8. 

(j) See Luke, ix. 28, 523 2 Pet. i.°17, 18. ©“ This voice which 
came from heaven we heard when we were with him in the holy 
mount,’ Matt, xvii. 5; Mark, ix. 7. 

N. B. The transpositions in these verses are such, as improve the 
order without affecting the sense; and as are admitted here and 
elsewhere by the best critics. Nemo. 
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*Trs morning's hour, the glorious sun, 
His path of light hath just begun ; 
How softly breathes the balmy air, 
And all invites the Christian’s prayer. 


The gloomy clouds that veiled the world, 
Back from the fields of earth are furled, 

And sprinkled o’er with glist’ning dews, 

The flowers reflect a thonsand hues, 


The warbling songsters of the grove, 
Now hymn their Great Creator’s love, 
And sweetly tune their artless lay, 

To thank him for another day. 


The little bee hath left its home, 

From flower to flower for sweets to roam, 
And upwards springing on its wings, 
The early lark its matin sings. 


Delightful hour! that soothes the mind, 
When leaving earthly thoughts behind, 
Our spirit soars beyond the sky, 

Or holds with nature converse high, 


There’s in the morn an influence sweet, 
Like what is felt when Christians meet, 
With grateful hearts before the throne, 
Of nature’s God, his love to own. 


The Christian needs no tinkling bell, 
Theatric pomp, or organ’s swell, 

To call him to his daily prayer, 

He knows his Lord is every where, 


Let fashion seek the stately pile, 

Where music may her hours beguile ; 
There hired voices give that praise, 
Which thanktul hearts alone should raise. 


Yet what avails the bended form, 

If in the heart the fiendish storm 

Of passions fierce, that shun display, 
Still chains the soul beneath its sway ? 


Father of light, of truth, of love, 

Give us thy spirit from above ; 

And while we here thy bounties share, 
Oh move our hearts to fervent prayer. 


And when death’s night shall close our day, 
For men and worlds alike decay ; 

Grant, Father, grant, our souls to be, 
With thee throughout eternity ! 


Downpatrick, August 6th, 1855. Bera. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS, 
( Continued from p. 369.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


V.1. In the end of the Sabbath. 


Sabbath [Saturday] being over, and the first day of the week 
[Sunday] beginning to dawn, &c. 


V. 10. Go tell my brethren that they go [to go] into 
Galilee. 3 

V. 14. We will persuade him, and secure you. 
_ We will appease kis resentment, and exculpate you. 


V.17. But some doubted. 


Some of the company doubted. There is no room to think that 
this refers to some of the Apostles, when Christ had so lately satis- 
fied Thomas, the most incredulous among them. 

This admission is one instance among many of the eandour of 
the Evangelist, 


V.19. Go ye therefore, and teach [convert, or Gr. 
make disciples of,] all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of, &c. 


« Baptizing them” into a belief, acknowledgment, profession of, 
&c. The more exact translation is into.—Newcome. 

This form of baptism was a profession of that holy religion, which 
originated with the Father, was taught by Christ the Son, and con- 
firmed by the gifts of the Holy Spirit.—Zmproved Version. 

Tt does not appear that any of the apostles were baptized. None 
of them observed this form in the Acts, or make mention of it in 
the Epistles, 

The primitive Greek word from which baptize is formed, signi- 
fies, to dip, lo immerse ; to dye or stain any thing by immersion. 
The Greek derivative word translated baptize, signifies, to dip, im- 
merse, or plunge into water ; to wash or cleanse one’s self with wa- 
ter, (inp. or mid. form); to baptize, to administer the right of 
baptism ; in the pass, to receive baptism ; to bestow copiously, (applied 
to the giving of the Holy Ghost, which is styled a baptism) to be 
baptized, i.e, plunged in a flood of afflictions, Schleus, and Park- 
hurst,—Dr. Hinch’s Lexicon. 

All agree that baptism was administered by the application of 
water ; but differ about the manner in which it was and should be 
applied. This may be collected from the several texts, in which the 
practice is mentioned, as they occur. 


V. 20. Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen. 

With you, and with my church; interceding for you, governing, 
and preserving you to the conclusion of the dispensation introduced 
by me.— Newcome. 

“Unto the end of the world:” to the end of the age, i, e. to 
the end of the Jewish dispensation ; till the destruction of Jerusa- 
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lem and the temple: soon after which miraculous powers were with- 
drawn, and no personal appearances of Christ are recorded. —/m- 
proved Version, 

“Amen,” that is, so may it indeed be, The word “Amen” with 
which each of the Gospels ends, seems to have been intended as an 
intimation of the conclusion of the book, and an asseveration of 
the things contained in it. 


—_ 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK, 


Tux word translated Gosprt has different meanings in the New 
Testament. Its original meaning is good news, or glad tidings. 
Hence it came to signify the Christian Dispensation. In the titles 
of the four Gospels it denotes, the history of the life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of the Son of God; as also in the first 
verse of this Evangelist. The titles of the Sacred books, however, 
are no parts of Scripture, but were prefixed by some of the first 
transcribers, Another sense of the word is, the ministry of the 
Gospel, Rom. i. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Cor. viii. 18; and Phil. 
iv. 15. Lastly, it sometimes signifies some particular doctrine or 
promise, Gal. ii. 2,7. Thus Paul denominates the calling of the 
Gentiles his Gospel, and speaks of my Gospel, Rom. ii. 16—xvi. 25. 

Marx. Saint is omitted by Griesbach in the titles of all the 
Evangelists. This is the same Mark whose name occurs so often in 
the Acts, and in the Epistles. His Jewish name was John, to 
which Mark or Marcus was a Roman addition; and his mother’s 
name was Mary. (Acts, xii. 12,) Barnabas was his uncle. (Colos. 
iv. 10.) He appears to have been converted by Peter; (1 Pet. v. 
13.) and when Paul and Barnabas travelled together he was their 
companion. (Acts, xii. 25—xiii. 15.) When a dispute arose be- 
tween them on his account, which caused a temporary separation, 
(Acts, xv. 36, 40,) Mark accompanied his uncle Barnabas, and 
Silas attended Paul. Paul, however, was afterwards reconciled to 
Mark, and recommended him to others. (Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iy. 
11; Philemon, 24.) 

This Gospel was first published at Rome, about the year of 
Christ, 62 or 63; the 9th or 10th of Nero. 

Mark sometimes transcribes the very expressions used by Mat- 
thew, which has led some to imagine, that his Gospel was little 
more than an abridgment of Matthew’s. But there are several cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Mark, which are not found in any of the 
other gospels, (see ch, viii. 22—26 :) nor has he always followed the 
same arrangement of events with his predecessor. 

So far as Mark drew his materials from Matthew, we have his 
testimony to their truth, while his variations, additions, and omissions, 
evince that he followed hisown judgment and information ; and as 
we have reason to believe that he communicated all to Peter, we may 
presume upon his testimony to the truth of both, We might per- 
haps conclude that they were the suggestions of Peter himself. In 
confirmation of this, it has been observed, that while Mark passes 
over some incidents that were creditable to Peter, he enlarges more 
than the other evangelists on the seins and errors of that magna- 

H 
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nimous apostle. Agreeably to these remarks, Mark’s gospel was 
denominated by many of the ancients, the gospel according to St. 
Peter. 

For the explanation of corresponding passages the reader will be 
referred to the Notes on Matthew. For minor points he may con- 
sult the parallel texts usually inserted in the larger copies of the 


Bible. 
CHAPTER I. 
V. 2. See Brief Notes on Matthew, chap. iii. 
V. 12. And immediately the spirit driveth him into 
the wilderness. 


See Brief Notes on Matt, iv. 
‘‘ Driveth him ;”’ sendeth him forth. The original word does not 


imply violence.—Newcome. 

Those who cousider the temptation as a divine vision, understand 
the first scene as a warning, to depend entirely upon providence for 
the supply of his wants; the second, as a caution against ambition 
and vain-glory ; the third, as an admonition against an unnecessary 
display of his rairaculous powers. 

VY. 24. Let us alone; what have to do with thee? &e. 
There was a tradition that when the Messiah came, the Galileans 
would be driven from their country, and doomed to wander. To 
this tradition the demoniac may refer. Accordingly Dr. Light- 
foot remarks, thatwhen this demoniac asked Jesus, ‘Art thou come 
to destroy us 2”? he meant not ‘fthe devils” but “the Galileans.’’ 

He may have learned the character of Jesus during his lucid 
intervals. 

VY. 30. See Brief Notes on Matt. viii. 

V. 82. And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased, &c. 

They acted thus to avoid what they esteemed a profanation of 
the Sabbath ; which began and ended at sunset, 


CHAPTER II. 

V. 3, Bringing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four [carried on a conch or mattress by four. ] 
V. 4, They uncovered the roof where he was, &c. 

They went up the outer stairs of the house to the flat roof, forced 
open the privy-door or trap.door, which led to the top of the house, 
by the inner stairs; and, by means of cords, let down the paralytic 
on his couch before Jesus ; or, as some think, carried him down the 
inner stairs. See Luke, v. 19, 


V. 8. See Brief Notes on Matt. ix. 
V. 14. He saw Levi the son of Alpheus sitting at the 
receipt of custom, &c. 


‘Levi’? was another name for Matthew, the apostle aud evan- 
gelist. 
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“The Receipt of Custom,”” This should. be rendered, asin the 
marginal reading, “the place where the custom was received,”’, the 
custom-house, 


V. 15. Many publicans and sinners, &c. 


. The revenues of the empire were farmed or customed by the 
Roman Knights, who appointed collectors or receivers at the dif- 
ferent ports or stations. Matthew, otherwise Levi, was a collector 
at the port of Capernaum. 

These publicans or tax-gatherers, were considered by the Jews as 

_ the most infamous class of the people; because they were either 
Heathens appointed by the Romans to tyrannize over the nation, or 
renegade and apostate Jews who impiously assisted in the oppression 
of God’s people, 

‘¢ Publicans and sinners’ may either be used as synonomous, or 
may denote two different classes of people in the company, If 
synonomous, Matthew styles both himself and his brethren  Sin- 
ners,’ Matt. ix. 10, 11. 

V. 17. They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, &c. 

Men who love truth and do righteousness, and sincerely fear God, 
however they may be encompassed with many infirmities, are styled, 
in Scripture, just and righteous. 

Perhaps these words may have been spoken ironically, as if he 
had said, you that are so eminently righteous as to despise all others 
have no need of any instruction, and should excuse me if I bestow 
my attention on these poor miserable sinners. 


V. 19. Can the children of the Bridegroom, &e. 
See Brief Notes on Matt, ix, 


V. 21. New cloth. 

Literally, cloth not cleansed—in a harsh, stiff, and unfinished state. 

VY. 23. They went through the corn-fields on the Sab- 
bath day, &c. 

See Brief Notes on Matt. xu. 

From the Jewish Rabbis we learn, that this was a breach of two 
of their precepts. One of them prohibits all kind of food before the 
prayers of the synagogue; and the other expressly informs us, that 
to pluck the ears of corn was deemed as complete a, violation of the 
Sabbath as reaping or any other rural labour. Offenders were stoned 
to death. : 

Our Saviour himself avoided giving unnecessary offence, and de- 
fended his disciples on the example of David, who acted from neces- 
sity, and of the priests in the discharge of their official duties. 

On his return to the synagogue, in the case of the man with the 
withered hand, he superadded the works of necessity and duty, the 
superior obligation of charity, and even humanity to a,beast, 


V. 26. In the days of Abiathar the high priest, &c., 


It was Ahimelech, the father of Abiathar, who gave David the 
hallowed bread, 1 Sam, xxi. 3—-6, Abiathar, indeed, succeeded 
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his father in the sacred office, and was perhaps present during the 
transaction here referred to, and may have acted as his deputy. 
Griesbach suspects this clause to be spurious. 


V. 27. 28. The Sabbath was made for man, &e. 


That is, it was graciously ordained by God for man’s comfort, rest 
from labour, and instruction in righteousness and true holiness. 
He may, therefore, (ver. 28.) be said, in this sense, to be lord or 
master of the Sabbath ; or, the Son of Man may signify the Messiah, 
who has power to regulate the Sabbath. Matt. xii. 8. 


CHAPTER III. 


V. 10. As many as had plagues. 


6¢ Plagues,’ Greek, scourges, may probably signify some of the 
most grievous distempers, such as leprosies, palsies, inveterate 
fluxes, &c. 


V. 17. Boanerges, [Heb.] which is, The sons of 
thunder. 
Powerful and resolute propagators of the gospel. 


V. 21. And when his friends heard of it, they went 
out to lay hold on him ; for they said, he is beside himself. 


«¢ Friends ;’’ persons about him, or his relations, 

*¢ They went out,’’ from the house, (ver. 19.) 

, To lay hold on him:”’ to restrain him and to persuade him to 
take repose and refreshment. 

“ He is beside himself :” he is too intent on his ministry. He 
is transported too far, Greek, he is in an extacy. 

The passage is thus paraphrased by Dr. Macknight. They that 
were with him, (in the house, v. 19.) hearing (the noise made at the 
door,) went out to restrain or quell, (not Jesus, for he was in the 
house, v. 19, but) the multitude, or mob, (either by dispersing them, 
or keeping them out;) for they said: The multitude, or mob, is 
mad, The word translated “to restrain” has this meaning in 
Rey. vii. 1. 


V. 22. He hath Beelzebub, &ce. 

See Brief Notes Matt. ix. 12. 

V. 29. Is in danger of eternal damnation, [Gr. Judg- 
ment. | 

This is said because they said (v. 22.) he had an unclean spirit. 


V. 33. Who is my mother and my brethren. 


Doddridge thinks that, by these words, he only expresses his affec- 
tion to his obedient disciples in a peculiarly endearing manner. 

It corresponds with those texts in which he says, that ‘those who 
love father or mother more than him are not worthy of him; and 
also with the following verse. ‘ 
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‘Y. 2. And said unto them. in his. doctrine. 


That is, in the coarse of his teaching, 


V..3. Behold, there went out a sower to sow, &c. 
See Brief Notes. Matt, xiii. 


V. 11. But unto them that are without. 
Those who are strangers to my doctrine. 


V. 12. That seeing they may see, and not perceive+ 
and hearing they may hear, and not understand. 


They overlook what they see, and are inattentive to what they hear, 

These phrases express the result, and not the intention of the 
teacher. 

The difference between Jesus and Isaiah, (vi. 9. 10.) is, that the 
latter says, ‘‘ make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes.’’ Between these expressions. and our 
Lord’s, the difference in the original is very small. Pharaoh’s 
hardening his own heart, and God’s hardening Pharaoh’s heart 
signify the same thing; as appears by these phrases being used pro- 
miscuously by Moses. 


V. 21. Is a candle brought, &e. 


See Brief Notes. Matt. v. 15. 

The connectionis: I have explained to you the parable of the 
sower. My doctrine may be compared toa lamp set on a stand. 
Every part of it is designed to be made known. 

V. 24. See Brief Notes, Matt. vii. 

V. 26. So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed in his ground, &c. 

Tn this parable we are informed, that as the husbandman does not, 
by any efficacy of his own, cause the seed to grow, but leaves it to 
be nourished ‘by the soil. and the sun; so Christ and his apostles, 
having taught men the true religion, were to suffer it to spread by 
the secret influences of the Holy Spirit, till at length it should at- 
tain its full effect. Further, as the husbandman cannot perceive the 
corn in his fields extending its dimensions; So the ministers of 
Christ were not at first enabled to see the gospel making a quick 
progress.— Fawkes. ~ 

It also intimates that, notwithstanding the supineness and indolence 
of ministers, the gospel will be continually gaining ground. Whee 
ther they wake or sleep, it will be insensibly advancing till ripe for 
the sickle. : 

V. 31. It is like a grain of mustard seed, &c. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. xiii. 

A Spanish historian says, that in the Province of Chili, in South 
America, the mustard grows to the size of a tree, and the birds 
lodge under the shade, and build their nests indts branches,— Paz- 


ton’s Illustrations. 
The botanical name of this plant is Sinapi Erueoides. 
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In the New Testament the same word is translated Jord and 
master. Lord does not intimate hereditary rank, or superior office : 
it only expresses regret, and may be addressed to an equal, and often 
corresponds with Sir in English. Master is often used to express 
teacher, as in this text. There is an ambiguity im the use of the 
word master when the context does not point out what kind of 
master is meant. Matt. x. 24, should haye been translated, *‘ The 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor the servant above his master.”’ 
James iii, 1. should have been translated, ‘‘ Be not many teach- 
ers,” &c. The appellation of Lord, given to our Saviour throughout 
the gospels, is always to be understood as an ordinary mark of 
respect; being often given to him in the original by persons who 
knew nothing about him ; asby the Samaritan woman, John iv. 11; 
and by the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, John v. 7 ; though 
there our translators have rendered it not Lord but Sir. In this 
sense the word Lord is also applied to Christ by the leper, Matt. 
viii. 2; by the centurion, Matt. viii, 6; and by the Canaanitish 
woman, Matt. xv. 22. 


Zhe word usually translated Teacheris nearly equivalent to Rabbz, 
and may be expressed by Doctor. See Campbell’s Preliminary 
Dissertation, vol. I. p. 366, 567. 


—_—_ 


THE ‘INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE ON THE CON- 

z DITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 

Tue subject of this Essay cannot but be highly inter- 
esting to every man who has a sincere desire to promote 
the happiness of his species. It affords a rich variety of 
materials for the speculations of the philosopher, and 
the labours of the philanthropist. For if on inquiry it 
be found, that knowledge has a tendency to meliorate 
the condition of the labouring classes of society,—a mo- 
tive will be produced, stimulating every benevolent per- 
son to bring into action all the means within his power, 
of extending the boundaries of science and art, of polite 
literature, and rational religion. 

Of all the features which distinguish the present age 
above former times, there is none, we conceive, that 
better characterizes it, than the growing conviction in 
the minds of the community, that knowledge is. caleu- 
lated to render the poorer members comfortable, virtu- 
ous, and happy. The truth of this opinion we deem 
to be incontrovertible ; but, like many others expressed 
in general terms, the sentiment admits of being modified, 
or at least particularly explained. 

It cannot be doubted, that some of man’s greatest 
anxieties and most acute sufferings proceed from a highly 
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refined and cultivated intellect. He whose taste has been 
formed to the utmost degree of sensibility—who has 
delighted to roam in the fairy fields of beauty, of love, 
and of imagination—who has culled the sweetest flowers 
of poesy and romance—is but ill calculated to labour in 
the dreary drudgery of life—to mix in scenes totally 
repugnant to those sensitive feelings which have been 
generated by his native genius, or implanted by his ac- 
quired information. The persons with whom such a one 
is too frequently obliged to associate, are rude and vul- 
gar—possessing minds which partake more of the mould 
of earth than of the spirit of heaven—allied more to 
the coarse implements of manual labour, than to the 
polished materials of intellectual culture ; and whose 
language, manners, and morals, are equally opposed to 
correct taste and sound morality. The poor man, then, 
who possesses either genius or learning, must be subject 
to a great deal of mental distress, when necessarily en- 
gaged in intercourse with his uncouth and ignorant fel- 
low-workmen. 

If, instead of enriching his mind with the varied trea- 
sures of literature, the poor man prefer the more solid 
advantages of science—if, instead of being enraptured 
with the sublime strains of Homer and Milton, he search 
with Locke into the depths of the human mind, or ascend 
with Newton to the planets and the stars,—the profun- 
dity of his genius, and the teachings of his philosophy, 
will alike unfit him for the monotonous labour of a work- 
shop, and for the proud and conceited opinions of unen- 
lightened men. 

If not satisfied with gathering a few precious flowers 
from the garden of literature—if, in place of penetrating 
into the areana of the human intellect, or of winging his 
flight to the farthest boundaries of the starry heavens, 
the poor man enlighten his mind by an acquaintance 
with the attributes and the dispensations of the Deity, as 
manifested in the great book of nature, and revealed in 
the grander volume of revelation,—if he enrich his soul 
with the noble principles of virtue and piety ; a virtue 
comprehending the universe within its benevolent grasp, 
and a piety clinging with the most devoted attachment 
tothe impartial Father of all; such knowledge—such 
philanthropy—and such devotion must increase the griefs 
and woes of his sympathetic heart, when he is associated 
with the very lowest of his species, and surrounded on 
all sides by ignorance, folly, and vice. 
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It would be no* difficult matter to point out in detail 
many of the distresses to which individuals. belonging’ to 
the operative classes are subject from the~possession of 
knowledge. But. we conceive it unnecessary to. add any 
thing further on this branch of thesubject,, For noone 
will hesitate in admitting, that theypoorman, of a highly 
cultivated mind, will undergo much mental suffering when 

‘he’mixes in the daily walks of life,-as he will-unavoid- 
ably do, with persons: whose souls are:debased by igno- 
rance and vice. But the'mere admission of this fact 
implies, that the unhappiness of his condition in» life 
arises not so much from his own intellectual superiority, 
as from the moral degradation ‘of his associates, occasion- 
ed either by their extreme ignorance, or by an abuse 
of the noble’ powers ‘of their nature. | From our strong 
conviction of the benign tendency of knowledge, we 
fear not to affirm, that were it more widely diffused 
amongst the working portions of the community;~were 
the tastes of the operatives refined and their judgments 
strengthened by reading and reflection,—they would, as 
a necessary consequence, feel an aversion to» the low 
ribaldry and sensual conduct to which) they had ‘been 
addicted, and they would rejoice in the» exertion of 
those faculties which so highly distinguish man above 
the brute creation. 

Ignorant persons ‘seem to be happy; but, whatever 
share of happiness they possess, itis without doubt 
considerably exaggerated in the assertions of those who 
boast of the blessings of ignorance. If vacancy of mind, 
however, and want of feeling, constitute: happiness, it 
may be justly said that they possess it. But itis a gross 
abuse of terms to pronounce the ignorant happy. | Such 
happiness must be negative, forthe »plain reason; that 
it is produced by want of thought: and feeling..|; But 
negative happiness is no happiness at all... Further, it 
is obvious that the powers of the mind) were -bestowed 
on man in order to be exerted; and that without \exer- 
tion, they could not answer the purposes for which they 
were intended. How can we suppose, that the: indi- 
vidual who acts in conformity te his nature, hasfew- 
er sources of enjoyment than he whose understand- 
ing is put on an equality with brute instinct? yds» it 
probable that the Deity, who is imtelligence as welkias 
love, would impart to his rational offspring those powers 
of the soul, which, when ‘called into operation, would 
render their possessors miserable? It is impossible. 
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- It is rather unfortunate for the lower orders in society, 
that their means of improvement are necessarily limited. 
Bat in an age such as the present, when cheap periodi- 
eal publications, circulating libraries, mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, and literary and philosophical societies, are within 
the reach of the pooras well asof the rich, the former 
have considerable opportunities for cultivating and exer- 
cising the powers of their understandings. Man is 
formed for action ; and if not engaged at his moments 
of leisure in pursuits of an intellectual kind, he will 
have to indulge his sensual appetites, or employ his 
wandering thoughts in low and unworthy objects. He 
will either proceed in the path of knowledge, or he will 
retrograde. He will either add to his stock of infor- 
mation, or diminish what he has already acquired. And 
the consequence naturally follows, that not only will 
his intellectual energies become enfeebled from want of 
proper exercise, but his moral perceptions will lose that 
acuteness and sensibility which are indispensably requi- 
site for the due regulation of his thoughts and conduct. 
Although a large proportion of the poor man’s time 
is devoted merely to procure the means of bodily sub- 
sistence, yet it is very pleasing to consider, that, if he 
have a desire for obtaining knowledge, his leisure mo- 
ments, few and transient as they may be, will not be 
occupied in frivolous pursuits, or in revels and debau- 
cheries which have a tendency to impair his health, 
sink his dignity as a man, and ruin the physical and 
moral interests of his relatives. At the close of his 
daily toil, he may improve his mind either by an atten- 
dance on the prelections of the philosopher, by meeting 
with a select few to discover and communicate truth, or 
by retiring to his humble study in. order to converse 
with the illustrious and eloquent dead. He may behold 
with admiration the lofty flights of fiction, or the stu- 
pendous wonders of science. He may be animated 
with the fine imaginings of poets, or enlightened by 
the heavenly instructions of sages. He may, in short, 
become acquainted with the best, the wisest, and most 
exalted. of his species; and he may partake of those 
treasures of genius, of wisdom,.and of learning, which 
they have left as an inheritance for the benefit of man- 
kind. ‘ 
The following lines from the Minstrel are so beauti- 
fully descriptive of the benign influence of knowledge, 
I 
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that_we cannot refrain from introducing ,them_ here, 
They are not, indeed, applied by the philosophic Bard 
to the poor man’s condition; but some of his sentiments 
will be found peculiarly appropriate to our subject. ~ 


Philosophy appears. The. gloomy race, 

By Indolence and moping Fancy bred, . ~ 

Fear, Discontent, Solicitude, give place ; 

And. Hope and Courage brighten in their stead ; 
While o’er the kindling soul her vital beamsare shed. 

Then waken from long lethargy to life 

The seeds of happiness, and powers of thought; 

Then jarring appetites forego their strife— 

A strife by ignorance to madness wrought.” 

Pleasure by savage man is dearly bought 

With fell revenge, lust that defies control, 

With gluttony and death. Lhe mind untaught 

Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests. howl ; 
As PHa@gus 10 THE WORLD, Is SCIENCE TO THE SOuL. | 

What dire necessities on every hand 

Our art, our strength, our fortitude require! 

Of foes intestine what a numerous band 

Against this little throb of life conspire! 

Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

Awhile, and turn aside death’s levell’d dart, 

Soothe the sharp pang, allay the fever’s fire, 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart, 
And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart. 

Nor less to regulate man’s moral frame 

Science exerts her all-composing sway : 

Flutters thy breast with fear, or pants for fame; 

Or pines to Indolence and Spleen a prey, 

Or Avarice, a fiend more fierce than they ?— 

Flee to the shade of Academus’ grove, 

Where cares molest not, discord melts away 

In harmony, and the pure passions prove 
How sweet the words of ‘Truth, breathed from the lips of Love. 


Bearrie. 

To enumerate all the advantages which the poor man 
receives from the possession of knowledge, would be 
an endless task. It might be sufficient to say, that his 
condition is meliorated, whether he be considered as a 
skilful mechanic, an agreeable companion, an intelligent 
man, or a well-informed Christian. yy 
It would, however, be doing great injustice to our 
subject, were we to pass without farther observation 
the blessings which the industrious classes of society 
derive. from a proper acquaintance with religion. The 
importance of this branch of the subject isso great that 
we fear to touch it, lest our feeble efforts should weak- 
en the force of the argument. The knowledge of our 
duty to God and man‘is, undoubtedly, of the highest 
importance ; and the proper discharge of that duty is 
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instrumental not only in procuring true.contentment in 
this world, but eternal] felicity. in the next. Buta 
great proportion of the vice and misery which are so 
prevalent in the world, results from ignorance of the 
mighty truths of morality and religion,, If men, in 
general, were fully. aware of the duties of their res- 
pective spheres in life, and’ possessed aiclear conception 
of the indissoluble connexion subsisting between virtue 
and happiness, vice and misery,—many, of the evils 
with which they are afflicted would be entirely removed. 
Correct and honourable views of the paternal character 
of the Deity are also essentially necessary, to true reli- 
gion and ‘solid happiness.. Erroneous conceptions on 
this point may truly be said to have produced an infini- 
ty of evils. Theological ignorance is the parent of 
error, of superstition, and of bigotry. Her withering 
looks would blast the fair creation, and her unholy zeal 
people hell with the victims of her unrelenting wrath. 
Happy—thrice: happy—would it have been for many 
who call themselves Christians, had they known in re- 
ality the principles of the Christian religion, and been 
actuated by a zeal according to knowledge ! 

Religious knowledge.is surely as well adapted to the 
condition of the poor man, as to that of the rich. If 
his circumstances expose him to greater severity of 
suffering, the, more. need will he. have forthe instruc- 
tions of religion. If he be assailed by the bitter blasts 
of penury, or borne. down by the grievous weight of 
oppression, there is nothing which is better calculated 
to. mitigate his . sorrows, than the, consolations of -reli- 
gion. It is recorded in Holy Writ, that “to the poor,” 
in, particular, “was the Gospel preached ;” and_ that 
eternal life proceeds froma knowledge of “the only 
true. God, and, his Messenger Jesus Christ.” From 
these and similar declarations it is most reasonable to 
infer, that the happiness. of our nature principally ¢on- 
sists in mental enjoyment; and. that if we make, in this 
world, a.due use of our, reasoning and active powers, 
we. shall be fitted, in the next, for partaking in. the 
fellowship of. the-truly great and good of all times,— 
for progressing in the scale of intellect,—and for becom- 
‘ing .more and more assimilated to the Deity, through- 
out the endless ages of eternity. 
~ If these views of the generous power of knowledge 
are founded on truth, which we conceive to be unques- 
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tionable, a nobler stimulus could hardly be presented 
to the poor man for the improvement of his mind. _ If, 
in fine, the means of bodily sustenance, the comforts 
of civilization, the refined susceptibilities of a taste for 
literature—if the society of enlightened .men—if the 
blessings of our common Christianity—if immortal hap- 
piness itself, result from the possession of knowledge, 
it must certainly be. worthy of being pursued by the 
humbler classes of the community with all the ardour 
which they can devote to the pursuit, and on, every 
opportunity that is presented to them in the compara- 
tively unfavourable circumstances of their condition. 


W. J 


—~<>—. 


JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION. 


’ 


(FROM “THE FEDERAL,” A GENEVESE JOURNAL.) 


Geneva, August 28, 1835. 


We promised to our readers to collect some details 
respecting the different scenes of the festival which 
Geneya has just celebrated, with such profound and 
unanimous feelings of patriotism, and religious zeal. 
We shall endeavour to fulfil our engagement; but no 
language is. sufficiently strong to portray the features 
which so eminently distinguished our festival, and, form- 
ed its prevailing character: no words can describe those 
pure and holy emotions which filled every heart to 
overflowing, which were depicted on every countenance, 
and which were the inspiring soul of those ceremonies, 
so simple, so divested of external and superficial. orna- 
ment. We might, indeed, describe objects exposed to 
our senses; we might paint the triumphal magnificence 
of war, or the solemn, pomp of a funeral procession:: 
but to, delineate emotions, and emotions of. such a na--; 
ture;as, on Saturday and Sunday. last, drew together») 
an entire nation in our temples, and our public) places; 
bound soul to soul, throughout. the vast. multitude, 
quickened the beating of every, heart, and suffused, 
every eye with tears—this, indeed, transcends. our abi- 
lities to perform, All that we could express in.words, 
would fall so short of the reality, that those who took,a 
share in our proceedings would justly complain of, find- 
ing nothing in our recital, but, a,spiritless and, faded 
sketch, although, those who, had not, been.witnesses of 
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them, might accuse us of extravagance and exaggera- 
tion. Our readers will pardon us, therefore, if we. 
confine ourselves to a simple narrative, permitting facts 
to speak for themselves, and contenting ourselves with 
supplying a’ pivot of support, or connecting thread, to 
recollections, which we are assured, will never depart 
from the remembrance of those who have had the happi- 
ness and the good fortune to participate in our festival. 

On Friday, the 21st instant, the Botanic Garden, 
where the deputations were to unite according as they 
arrived, presented, from an early hour, an interesting 
spectacle. It was, indeed, a touching scene, and one 
which was every moment renewed, when venerable 
men, who had, in early life, been associates and com- 
panions in study, who had not seen other since the days 
of their youth, and had, ever since, been widely sepa- 
rated, now found each other again,—and, with cordial 
greetings, revived the recollections of juvenile friend- 
ship :—or, when some celebrated name, as it was an- 
nounced, attracted a crowd of persons rejoicing to 
approach one of the illustrious learned, or one of the 
venerable Pastors, of whose talents, and whose merits, 
they had heard often and so much. Thus, the jubilee 
of the Reformation has. witnessed, among the divines 
of’Germany, France, and Switzerland, the revival of 
many endearing connexions that had long been inter- 
rupted: and Protestant Churches throughout Europe, 
f;6m the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean, from Peters 
burgh ‘to Toulon, from’ Dublin to Dresden, had repre- 
sentatives in this numerous assemblage. 

On Saturday, the 22d, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the Church of the Auditoire, the first solemn 
re-union took place; presided over by M. Duby, Mos 
derator of the Venerable Company of Pastors. There, 
as we have learned from’ some who were privileged to 
be“present, ‘was disclosed ‘a scene unparalleled in’ the 
history of Protestantism, and which has produced on 
all who bore a part'in it, an ‘impression that can never 
be effaced. Called upon; in turn, by the’ Secretary, 
each deputation, through its’ President, gave utterance 
to those sentiments which it had been commissioned to 
cotivey ;—sentiments of congratulation, of concord, of 
unity, of Christian ‘brotherhood, of sympathy in the 
festival: which ‘was about to commence, and in which 
their “respective Churches would participitate, by their 

12 
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prayers. Letters were read from a great’‘number of 
Protestant Churches, whom distance, or peculiar cir- 
cumstances hindered from sending deputies, testifying 
their fraternal affection for Geneva.* ‘Churches, of 
widely differing theological opinions, had their repre- 
sentatives in this assembly ;—and yet, all being rallied 
together around the Bible, there were heard no words, 
but the words of peace, of tolerance, and of union, 
connecting glory to God, and faith m Christ, with good- 
will to all mankind. At mid-day, the city, of its'own 
free-will, without any order of the Magistrates,’ with- 
out any intervention of authority, arrayed itself for the 
festival. The shops, and stores, and bazaars, were 
every where closed. The gates of all the Churches 
were thrown open, to admit the children: who were 
repairing thither to receive the medals intended for 
them, and copies of the admirable history of the Refor- 
mation in Geneva,—the work of Professor Cellerier. 
What a touching spectacle was this !—all our youth, ‘of 
both sexes, and of every rank, assembled in the name 
of the God of our Fathers, and surrounded by their 
parents,—filling every pew, every gallery, every aisle !— 
all that the human heart contains of pure and tender 
feeling, was stirred up, and excited within us) The 
little ones themselves, though at an age so restless, and 
when it is so difficult to fix the attention, showed by 
their tranquillity and thoughtfulness, that they partook 
largely in the general feeling of the nation: A religious 
sensibility, beyond their years, was manifested in the 
serious devotion, with which they listened to the pathe- 
tic addresses of the Pastors, and in their sweet singing 
of the beautiful hymns of gratitude to their:Creator, 
for the pure Gospel of his blessed Son; proving that 
they comprehended every feeling called up by the festi- 
val, whose return they were celebrating, Scarcely had 
this affecting ceremony ended, when the places left: by 
the children were filled by a multitude, who thronged 
to hear the preparatory service of ‘the jubilee, and to. 
unite with their Pastors in blessing “ Him who has been, 
at all times, the rock and the’ fortress’ of our republic.’ 


*Among these, was a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in'the name of the prelates of the United-Church of England, and 
Ireland, expressing a cordial sympathy with the Church of Geneva, 
and a fervent hope that the present solemnity may be attended with 
an abundant effusion of spiritual blessings. 
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‘At four,o’clock, the children re-assembled, to repair to 
some rural, scenes selected for the purpose, to keep 
their little féte,.and.to terminate this: memorable day 
in the unrestrained expression of their innocent. gaiety 
and joy. (A: heavy. rain interfered with this portion of 
the festival; but this; untoward circumstance only pro- 
duced fresh, proofs of the, profound interest felt by all 
our, countrymen, .in, the celebration of. the jubilee. 
Every mansion-house, and country-seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, was.immediately .opened by the proprietors, 
for the reception of the youthful groups, where they 
were welcomed. with the most cordial kindness, and 
every hospitable attention paid to their accommodation, 
lest they might. suffer from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther... This-kindness will leave indelible impressions on 
the’, minds of/all our. youth. It harmonized well with 
the other circumstances of the day. As long as Provi- 
dence shall. grant:them life, even should they attain to 
the most protracted old age, they will recollect, with 
emotion, the third jubilee of the Reformation. 
') Sunday, 23d.. The rising generation having had their 
féte, the adult..members. of the republic proceeded to 
celebrate theirs ; one worthy of themselves, in harmony 
with the ever-glorious and memorable epoch they were 
‘occupied. in. commemorating, recalling,, at the same 
-moment;- their religious. reformation and their political 
regeneration, and,..in every respect, becoming, a free 
»and. Christian people... At the rising of the sun, all the 
,Church bells in.the city, in, grand and imposing concert, 
-gave, forth, the.signal;,and found, in every heart, 
an. echo. of grateful acknowledgment and benediction. 
Scarcely had the temples been opened, when they were 
‘filled, by immense crowds, which occupied them even to 
_thesfarthest...seats...And.oh! how beautiful, religious, 
jsublime,.and patriotic, were the words addressed _ to 
ythem'! . What. ardent. vows, what fervent prayers, were 
/ uplifted toj|heaven!.. How. insensible that heart, if such 
<there were, which,,would. not unite. with them, and 
which:so,many recollections of these, centuries of our 
history, concentrated im one,single day, could have Jeft 
_cold and indifferent! During eight consecutive hours, 
from eight-in.the morning: till, four in, the afternoon, the 
saccessive multitudes which filled our temples were not 
‘diminished for one moment.. Scarcely was a place vaca- 
ted by one, when it was occupied’ by another; and 
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egress. became’ more difficult than entrance;.so greats. 


was the numberof those who, were pressing in vat the.) 


gates. Never, in her happiest days; has our:ancient 


republic manifested more lively zeal, more-holy. faith, - 


more pious gratitude to Him to whom she owes so much; 
more grateful recollection of the: founders of her inde- 
pendence,—the restorers, of her Jiberties.. What aug- 
mented still more the emotion of the assembly was, the 
presence of two hundred strangers from so many: Synods 
of Protestant divines ; who, whether deputed by) their 
Churches, or led to our festival by their own, impulse, 
joined: their prayers with those of our nation, shared 
heartily in its joy, and offered up vows for its. prospe- 
rity and happiness. At night commenced another scene 
not less grave, not less: imposing, not less solemn; 
although the entire city was the theatre ofjaction. 
First, the oratorio was performed in the: Cathedral of 
St. Peter, which was illuminated with the most perfect 
taste. The sublime strains of the Te Deum sometimes 
rose with a prolonged burst to the vaulted roof, drown- 
ing even the rushing sound of the multitude who were 
crowding together in the porches and the court; some- 
times they seemed to die away like a voice suspended 
by sudden emotion, and no longer findingsound for 
utterance. To this succeeded the general illumination; 
not directed by authority,—not commanded,—but the 
spontaneons expression of the feelings of our country; 
and of the overflowing hearts of our citizens.) It»is 
here we wish for power to depict the admirable appear- 
ance of the entire population ;—some- eagerly bending 
forward from their dwellings,—some spreading through 
the streets, and all displaying such good order, suchan 
accommodating spirit, such taet, such politeness,» as 
surpasses all that we could say in its praise. » Not con- 
tent with illuminating their windows and the fronts of 


their houses, the inhabitants of the different quarters: 


had-erected, in various places, triumphal arches:adorned |: 


with flowers and foliage, supporting variegated: lamps; 
tastefully arranged. The fountains were every where 
superbly decorated, and resembled pyramids of :flame: 


On every side appeared transparencies and inscriptions, \ 
all religious and: patriotic; but not one that could give: 


pain or offence to the feelings of any human beingy oof 


whatever church or country. Here, a passage of Seip.) 
ture,—there; a portrait of a Reformer,—fartherson; the 
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arms of Geneva; and the’sacred motto,—“ Post :tenedras 
lux.” Not a‘cry,—not°a profane word,—not an impro- 
per'expression,—was any where'to be heard; but, upon 
every countenance beamed forth an expression of the 
sweetest joy, of the spirit of union; of devoted attach- 
ment to’ their religion, to their:country, to their home.. 
Something grave and serious: mingled with, ) and chas- 
tened all their ‘effusions ;» and every» one felt that the 
sentiments: which: animated this’ vast population, \must 
beiof an:order'the most exalted and the most pure ! 

The quarter of St. Gervais,:in particular, was distin- 
guished for the’ brilliancy and diffusiveness of its illumin- 
ation. About ten o'clock, the inhabitants of that district, 
who had:placed tables, end'to end, all along the principal 
street;had their supper served up there, to partake of it 
in common. Then they went to seck their Pastors; that 
this feast-of friendship, of patriotism and) of | Christian 
concord; might -be honoured with their presence ;—and, 
when the meal: was ended, they escorted them to their 
respective, dwellings, making the air resound with the 
affectionate’ expressions of their confidence and attach- 
ment. At last, the crowd ebbed by degrees; the lamps 
flickered into: darkness, one after the other; and the 
whole city gradually sunk into profound silence. But, 
how many hearts were there still palpitating with lively 
emotions, from the scenes they had just witnessed! “How. \ 
many citizens, who wished, by repeating the recollec- 
tions of these two days, a thousand anda thousand times 
in their thoughts, to engrave them so upon their memory, 
that: they shall never lose their force! How many fami- 
lies, whom the first hour of the next morning found re- 
assembled, and absorbed in pouring forth their grateful 
thanksgivings, for the numberless mercies» shed by a 
bounti'ul Providence upon their beloved country | 

This festival, which many timid persons dreaded, and 
looked forward to with alarm, as likely tobe the-occasion 
of tumult or of discord, will leave, we doubt not, profound 
traces, not only in the generation which has witnessed it, 
but, also, im the general tenor of our history. » Without 
speaking of its religious consequences, which it is not 
our province to develop, what influence will it not exer- 
cise in drawing all our citizens into a closer union of af- 
fection.and patriotism, and in: augmenting their mutual; 
confidence and esteem?» Singular and: remarkable. cir- 
eumstance! The jubilee of the Reformation will have 
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the immediate effect. of amalgamating .the-populace-of 
the two communions, better than twenty years.of asso-: 
ciation haye hitherto done. The Catholies‘of Geneva 
have exhibited themselves, on this occasion, in the most 
interesting light. By the part which so. great a. number 
of them have taken in the: general. joy,’ by the excellent 
spirit they -have displayed, and by. the. lofty: under- 
standing they have manifested of the real nature and the 
true aim of our solemnity, they have acquired new claims 
upon the attachment.and the esteem. of the ancient Gene- 
vese population. The Protestants.on the, other hand, 
by the care they have taken to avoid all that might: ap- 
pear in a hostile light to. their fellow-countrymen, (and 
that, too, at a time, when, it must) be confessed, some 
inconsiderate persons sought to irritate the Protestant 
community, by the most imprudent provocations, ) have 
given the most brilliant. proof of their perfect, tolerance. 
There is not one of the numerous strangers, who mingled 
in the groups on Sundy evening, that, has. not.received 
the most lively impression, and-who does not carry with 
him a.feeling of consideration, we will even add, of re- 
spect, for the nation which. has offered to,him so noble a 
spectacle ; and, ‘in this, we only repeat what we have 
heard said by several amongst them, who, inthe‘expres- 
sion of their admiration, declared.. their: intention: of 
sending their children to. be educated. in. a city; where 
they would receive, from all classes, an example of ors 
der, of submission to the laws, of seemly .and decorous 
demeanour ; a city, where the sacred names, of religion 
and liberty have a meaning which. is comprehended by 
all—And, what is yet better, furnish the practical prin- 
ciples of conduct to the entire population. ' 

Monday, 24th.—The forenoon of this day was occu? 
pied in a conference of all the Ecclesiastics of *Geneva 
with the delegates from the foreign Churches. At this, 
conference, matters of the highest. interest were dwelt, 
upon; and the same spirit. which was manifested in the 
first. assembly, continued: to ‘reign,—the spirit of peace; 
of affection, of evangelical charity, of ardent'zeal; and of 
holy faith. In the evening, these sentiments: were de- 
veloped with more liberty and energy in the more simple 
and familiar re-union which was held at Secheron; where 
all the deputies. were: entertained by: the: Pastors: of 
Geneva at a public dinner, after an‘excursion onthe lake. 
At this’ social meeting, at which were assembled more 
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than two hundred and fifty Pastors, Professors, and 
Deputies' ‘from various countries, and of various senti- 
ments, many elequent addresses were uttered, evincing 
as much of liberality, as of nobleness and elevation. The 
wetness of the evening disconcerted the arrangements of 
the citizens. Every barge, and boat, and shallop, to be 
found*on the borders of our Jake, had been prepared to 
escort'the steam-packet which conveyed the Pastors and 
their'venerable guests to Secheron. It was, moreover, 
contemplated to illuminate, anew, the streets through 
which they were to return in the evening. But the 
heavy ‘rain prevented the accomplishment of these in- 
tentions, and constrained the people to withhold this con- 
eluding testimonial of affection for their Pastors, respect 
to their visiters, and deep interest in the solemnities of 
the festival, © 
°"Tuesday, °25th.—The population returned to their 
several occupations, and the city resumed its accustomed 
aspect. A great number of Deputies took their departure 
inthe morning: those who remained, held one assembly 
more, where, with one single exception,* the most con- 
ciliatory sentiments were universally manifested. Then, 
at last, they were obliged to separate; and the Deputies 
took the various routes to their respective homes,—some 
to the North, others to the South, others to the West 
or East,—all bearing with them the attachment, the af- 
fection, the prayers of their hosts and their colleagues ; 
all; we hope, cherishing a feeling of brotherly kindness 
tewards a country which has shown itself so happy and 
s0 ‘proud to possess them even for afew days. Thegreat 
medal of the jubilee has been given in silver to the Depu- 


* One of those British itinerants, who pervert the Gospel of Peace 
into an instrument of discord, intruded himself into this asembly ; 
and, having*obtained permission to/speak, uttered a frantic rhapsody, 
consigning to eternal perdition all who dissented from his dogmas, 
His speech was similar in virulence, reviling, and denunciation, to 
the harangues of his brethren at Exeter Hall. — To this wild effusion, 
one of the Pastors of Geneva made an eloquent reply,—so rational 
and dignified, so replete with sentiments of ‘pure Christian benevo- 
lence, and vindicating, “so powerfully, the principles of universal 
toleration, by arguments, drawn from the words of Christ himself, 
and hisinspired Apostles,—that it made an impression on the minds 
of his auditors, such as will never be forgotten. This reply, together 
with the concluding prayer of the Moderator,—its meek spirit, its 
fervent piety, its calm devotion and universal charity,—formed the 
most remarkable contrast to the wretched bigotry of:the person ‘who 
had so unhappily drawn upon himself the notice of the meeting. 
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ties, and in. bronze, to all the other Ecclesiastics who 
shave assisted at'the festival. Worthy of its celebrated 
engraver, M. Bovy, this medal represents, on one side, 
the Bible on an altar * Restored to Reason and Faith :” 
on the other, the portraits of Farel, Viret, Calvin, and 
Beza.. Jt will serve to recall to all those whe have taken 
a partin it, the important solemnity which we have just 
celebrated; and will prove to them, that republics are 
not so ungrateful as-some would represent, nor so dis- 
posed to give up the memory of those to whom, under 
God, they owe their existence. 


— 


REVIEW. 


The works of William Ellery Channing, D. D. vol. I. 
pp. 466. James Hedderwick and Sons, Glasgow, 1835. 


( Continued from p. 374.) 


We have already noticed this volume and recommended 
it in high, but not exaggerated terms to general perusal. 
‘We now return to it for the purpose of laying before 
the readers of the Bible Christian the views of this cele- 
brated author on the Evidences of Christianity. “Anxi- 
ously do we wish that we could give to them his several 
discourses complete, and thus present a clear, connected, 
and eloquent summary of the argument on which the 
divine origin of our faith is built; but we must be satis- 
fied with a few brief extracts. We trust, however, that 
they ‘may invite attention to the work itself, and thus 
arm many against the insinuating influence of infidelity. 

Dr. Channing proves, by several arguments, that 
Revelation is not at war with nature, and shows that 
the earliest instruction must have been supernatural. 
Our race must have had a beginning ; and its first mem- 
bers, created without human parentage, had no resource 
for instruction in the experience of others, and must 
therefore have derived whatever knowledge they possess- 
ed immediately from their Creator. The next inquiry 
is into the external evidences ; which are abundant and 
convincing. We know the time and place in. which 
Christianity was published; we know the author by 
whom it was introduced, and the ministers through 
whom he preached it to the world; and we know the 
apostolic writings, the genuineness and authenticity of 
which are established by every proof that could be de- 
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sired: “It ‘Were impossible, within our limits to detail 
the various evidences on which our author dwells.” Let 
as single out ‘one which all can understand and which 
comes home to the breast of every Christian—we mean 
the character of the Saviour. This is an argument which 
the most ignorant can comprehend, which the most 
Tearned must value. We shall present it in his own 
words. 


“ The first distinction of Jesus was a philanthropy without mixture 
and without bounds ; a philanthropy, uniting grandeur and meek- 
ness in beautiful proportions; a philanthropy as wise as it was 
fervent, which comprehended the true wants and the true good of man, 
which compassionated, indeed, hissufferings from abroad, but which 
saw in the soul the deep fountain of his miseries, and laboured, by 
regenerating this, to bring him to a pure and enduring happiness, 
So peculiar, so unparalleled was the benevolence of Jesus, that. it 
has impressed itself on all future times. There went forth a virtue, 
a beneficent influence from his character which operates even now. 
Since the death of Christ, a spirit of humanity unknown before, has 
silently diffused itself over a considerable portion of the earth, A 
new standard of virtue has gradually possessed itself of the veneration 
of men, A new power has been acting on society, which has done 
more than all other causes combined, to disarm the selfish passions, 

.and to bind. men strongly to one another and ta God. | What a 
monument.haye we here to the virtue of Jesus! and if Christianity 
has such a founder, it must have come from heaven, 

“*There are other remarkable proofs of the power and elevation of 
the character of Christ. It has touched and conciliated nota few 
of the determined adversaries of his religion. Infidelity, whilst, it 
has laid unsparing hands on the system, has generally shrunk from 

,offering violence to its author. In truth, unbelievers have ocassion- 
ally borne eloquent testimony to the benignant and celestial virtues 
of Jesus ; and I record this with pleasure, not only as honorable 
to Christianity,’ but'as showing that unbelief does not universally 
‘seat the moral feelings or breathe hostility to goodness, Nor is this 
‘ally The character of Christ has: withstood the most deadly and 
irresistible foe of error and unfounded claims—I mean Time. It 
has lost_nothing of its elevation by the improvements of ages, Since 
he appeared, society has gone forward, men’s views have become 
enlarged, and philosophy has risen to conceptions of far purer 
virtue than were the boast of antiquity! But however the human 
-mind may have’advanced, it must still look upward, if it would see 
vand understand. Christ. . He is’ still above it; nothing purer, nobler, 
‘has yet dawned on human thoughts. Then Christianity jis true. 
“The delineation of Jesus in. the Gospels, so warm with life, and so 
“unrivalled in loveliness and grandeur, required the existence of an 
‘original. ‘To’suppose that this character was invented’ by unprin- 
“dipled men, amidst Jewish and heathen darkness, and was then im- 
‘posedsas.a reality,,in the yery age of the Founder of Christianity, 
‘argues an, excess of credulity, and. a strange ignorance of the powers 
and principles of human nature. The character of Jesus was_real ; 


K 
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and if so,, Jesus:must haye been shat he professed to be, the Son of 
God, anid the revealer of his mercy and will to mankind. 4 an 


“‘Inccombating the objections which many make to mi- 
racles!as inconsistent with, the perfections of Deity— 
opposed'to: the laws of nature, and unnecessary to the 
knowledge: of human, beings,, we, meet, the AA 
striking passage :— 


“T say, thirdly, there is one great point, on,which we are deculy 
concerned to know the truth, and. which. is, yet taught so indistinctly 
by nature, that men, however disposed to learn, cannot by that light 
alone obtain full conyiction. What, let me ask, is the question’ in 
which each man has the deepest interest? It is this, are we’ to live 
again ; or is this life all? Does ‘the principle /of thought) perish 
with the body ; or does it survive? And if it survive, where? how.? 
in what condition? under what, law?), There is. an inward yoice 
which speaks of judgment to come... Will judgmentindeed come ? 
and if, so, what; award may we hope or fear? The future state of 
man, this is the great question forced on us by our changing 
life, and, by approaching death. I will not say, that on this topic 
nature throws no light. I think it does; and this light continually 
grows brighter to them whose eyes revelation has couched and made 
strong to see. | But nature alone does not meet our wants, I might 
prove this by referring you to the ages preceding Christ, when the 
anxious spirit of man constantly sought to penetrate the gloom 
beyond the grave, when imagination and philosophy alike plunged 
into the future, but found no resffmg-place. But everyman must 
feel that, left to nature as his only guide, he must wander in doubt 
as to the life to come. Where but from God himself, can I learn 
my destination? I ask at the mouth of the tomb for intelligence of 
the departed, and the tomb gives me no reply. I examine the various. 
regions. of nature, but I can discover no process for restoring the 
, mouldering body, and no sign or track of’ the spirit’s ascent to ano- 
ther sphere. Isee the riéed of a power) above nature, to restore,or 
perpetuate life after death; and if God, intended to, give assurance 
of this life, I see not how he can do it but by supernatural teaching, 
by a miraculous revelation. Miracles are the appropriate and would 
seem to be the only mode of placing beyond doubt man’s future and 
immortal being; and no miracles can be’ conceived’ so peculiarly 
adapted to this end as the very ones which hold the highest place in 
Christianity,—I mean the resurrection of Lazarus, ‘and ‘still: more, 
the resurrection of Jesus. No man will deny that, of “all truths, a 
future state is most strengthening to virtue and consoling ‘to‘hu- 
manity, Isit, then, unworthy of God to’ emiploy miracles’ fon:the 
awakening or the confirmation of this hope? may’ they not evew be. 
expected, if nature, as we have seen, sheds but'a faint Hight on! this 
most interesting of all verities rp, 405. 


We would gladly, make further, extracts 5 hia 
‘portion ‘of the volume’; we would exhibit the reason- 
ableness of Christianity: as it has been. abundantly demon- 
strated by Dr. Channing. “We would go with hinm»into 
the volume of nature—comipare it with the teachings of 
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Revelation, and admire’ the “wondrous ‘and (beautiful 
harmony in which they meet. “We would’ trace the evi= 
dence of one Supreme Divinity in the earth, the océan, 
and the sky ; and then behold this great truth as itis de- 
elared in the Bible.—We would mark the workings of an 
impartial and benevolent Father, as'we'can:see them 
displayed in creation and providence; and: then turning 
the page of inspiration, we would read there the deep, 
unfathomable, universal love of God. Or, on the other 
hand, we would consider the many objections that the 
canbeliever. has made against the corruptions of our faith, 
and show that they belong not to the pure, primitive, 
rational religion of the beloved Jesus. We would, for 
example, single out the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
regarding it as it is imaged forth inthe creed of Athan- 
asias,. we would then search—but search in vain—for 
the original in the teachings of the Saviour. Or, we 
might consider the opinions-ef those—sincere Christians 
as we believe they are—who would represent mankind 
as totally and necessarily depraved, and the vast ma- 
jority of them as under an unchangeable decree of ever- 
lasting death, and contrast them with the words of Jesus, 
when he took children in his arms, and blessing them 
said, in the accents of love, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;’ or in the language of the same Redeemer when 
he invites all—all who are weary and heavy-laden to 
come unto him and find rest unto their souls. But we 
hope that our readers. will be led to consult and study 
the volume: itself, and in that hope, we shall content 
ourselves with quoting the following conclusion of one 
_ of his discourses :— 

“Thave no fears from infidelity ; especially from that form of it 
which some are at this moment labouring to spread through our 
country; I;mean; that insane, desperate unbelief, which strives to 
quench the light of nature as wel) as of revelation, and to leave us 
not only without|Christ, but without God. This 1 dread no more 
than I. should fear the efforts of men to pluck the sun from his 
sphere, or to. storm. the, skies with the artillery of the earth, We 
were; made, for, religion, and unless the enemies of our faith can 
change.our, nature, they will leave the foundation of religion un- 
shaken. The human soul was.created to look above material nature. 
It wants.a Deity for its love and trust, an immortality for its hope. 
It wants consolations not found in philosophy, wants’ strength in 
temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom cannot minister ; 
and knowing,’ ‘as Ido, that Christianity meets these deep wants of 
men; I have no fedr/ or. doubt as to its triumphs. Men cannot long 
live without religion, . In France there is a spreading dissatisfaction 
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with the sceptical spirit of the past generation. .,; A philosopher in 
that country would now blush to quote. Voltaire as ‘an authority in 
religion.’ | Alréady ‘Atheism is dumb where’ once it seemed to bear 
sway. | Thegreatest mindsin France are working ‘back their way 
to'the light of truth... Many of them, indeed, ‘cannot’ yet'be called 
Christians ; but:their ;path, like that of, the ried meéniof old; who 
came star-guided from. the East, is, towards. Christ. I am mot 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ... It has an immortal life, and will 
gather strength from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all the 
wants of men. ~The greatest minds have found in it the light which 
they most» anxiously desired. © \‘The most’ sorrowful and | broken 
spirits have found in, ita healing balm for their woes. It has in+ 
spired the .sublimest virtues and the loftiest. hopes... For the cor 
ruptions of such a religion I weep, and L should, blush to be their 
advocate, but of the gospel itself I can never be ashamed.’’—p, 420, 

We shall look for the second volume of this elegant 
and comprehensive edition with much, interest; and 
cordially wish the spirited publisher that success, which 
his zeal and enterprize so well deserve. 


—~<—— 


REVIEW. 
Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy ; by the Rev. 
JosEPH Buanco Wuire, London, 1835. 8yvo. 
(Continued from p, 581.) 


In our Jast notice of this excellent publication, after 
a short. sketch of the life of the author, and a brief 
reference to the sacrifices which he has at various times 
made to the cause of conscience, we laid before .our 
readers the preface, in which he states the mental pro- 
cess by which he was led to embrace the opinions pro- 
pounded in the work now before us. According to our 
original, purpose, we. now proceed to give a brief ana- 
lysis and summary of its contents. 

In his first letter, after showing that. the term Chris, 
tian Truth can properly signify nothing else.than the 
impression produced on each individual mind by the 
words of the Bible, Mr. White adyerts to the undeniable 
fact, that the phrase is commonly employed among 
Christians to denote, not the convictions at which each 
individual has. arrived,—but_ the impression. and convie= 
tion of some theological sect or church. Opposition to 
such standards is what. men call Heresy. Conformity. 
to them, or in, other words, the belief of some rule.of 
faith different from individual conviction founded on the 
Bible, is what_men mean, by, OnrHopoxy., He next 
proves that the use of this phraseology necessarily. im- 
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plies the existence of some supreme and _ infallible 
tribunal of truth and falsehood, distinct. from the testi- 
mony of Christ and his apostles ; and thereby concedes 
the main question which is in coutroversy between the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches.. He farther proves 
that this concession is fatal to Christianity itself ; and 
satisfactorily shows that similar consequences are dedu- 
cible from the ordinary use of the phrase Saving Faith. 
His own system may be thus briefly expressed. The 
original condition of Christian communion, is the accep- 
tance of Christ as a supreme religious guide. This 
acceptance of him implies the submission of the will to 
him; but no prostration of the understanding. It does 
not, of itself, guarantee the disciple from error, which 
may and must be produced by natural causes. But 
upon these errors xo human being is authorised to sit in 
judgment, or to pronounce authoritatively. No man 
therefore who accepts Christ as his supreme religious 
guide, is to be deprived of the advantages of Christian 
communion on account of his supposed Heresy, or his 
want of that which men call OrTHopoxy. 

From this brief statement of the object of these 
letters, it will be apparent that a great number of col- 
lateral topic’ will present themselves, and will require 
attentive consideration. Among such questions may be 
mentioned the scriptural meaning of the term heresy :-— 
the nature, office, and province of human reason :—the 
definition of Christian liberty :—the supposed necessity 
of unity in opinion:—the commonly admitted distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential doctrines :—the 
supposed culpability of mental error :—the effects of 
the common notion of Orthodoxy :—its necessary con- 
nexion with intolerance :-—its utility in maintaining the 
self-importance of nominally Christian teachers, &c. &c. 
Upon all these subjects Mr. White touches with an 
admirable force and logical acumen; but without the 
least bitterness or acrimony ; without a spark of that 
intoterance which he so eloquently rebukes. We select 
almost at random the following passage as a specimen 
of the style of the observations. After a most impres- 
sive call on the professors to Christianity to adhere to 
veracity, in the statement of those convictions to which 
they have attained by means of the study of the Sacred 
Scripture; Mr. W. thus depicts the consequences to be 
expected from such conduct. ae recommends. 

K 
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« From faithfulness to the duty of veracrry, the Christian world, 
might finally derive the inestimable advantage of knowing what. is: 
the most general, most distinct, and most lasting impression of the 
Scriptures on the collective intellect of those to whom they are col- 
lectively addressed.. That impression, if gathered from the free and 
unbiassed-examination of the most intelligent portion of the Chris« 
tian world, might properly be called the natural sense of the Scrip- 
tures, the sense which Providence intends to prevail. In. what 
department. of knowledge do we see, or could a civilized nation 
endure, the method which is followed in regard to religion? I 
haye. indeed, heard and read of some attempts to perpetuate, by 
means of oaths, some particular theory of medicine; which at some 
time or other was considered to have arrived ata perfection above 
all possibility of improvement. I am aware that the pupils of 
the school. of Hippocrates vowed to the Gods never to perform or 
recommend the operation of lithotomy; and I recollect to have 
seen, many years ago, in a book written against the use of the Jesuists’ 
Bark, a sentence of excommunication which a high ecclesiastical 
authority (I have an idea that it was the, Pope) had fulminated 
against any practitioner of medicine that prescribed it. Similar at- 
tempts to stop the progress of knowledge, just at the point where 
the stoppage suited the vanity, the indolence, and interest of some 
powerful body of men, have been frequent; but they haye been 
gradually swept. off by the progress of civilization. Yet the same 
method of keeping down all Christians to the measure of a certain 
standard, continues to this day in the fullest vigour. The physician 
who, in order to please some great. and powerful association of medi- 
cal men, should be found reporting cases, contrary to the impression 
of his mind, would justly be ranked with the lowest and most odious 
individuals of our species. He who, upon receiving his medical 
diploma, should solemnly engage never to depart from a curative 
system, upon which the professors of the faculty had been fiercely 
contending for many ages, would be said to betray the interests: of 
humanity, Why ?—Because it is, well known that the only. security 
we possess against the perpetuation of error; the only means for its 
final separation from truth, with which it always mixes itself more: 
or less, is free discussion between unbiassed minds. But it has) 
been decided otherwise in regard to religion.. The Binz, that book 
in which all Christians. “ think they possess the means of eternal life,”’ 
but about which, experience has also forced, Protestants, at least, to 
agree, that like the simples employed in healing the body, it is exe 
posed to great mismanagement ;—the Bible, concerning which such 
furious contentions have taken place—the Bible alone, among all 
the objects of highest importance to man, must be applied accord=-; 
ing to privileged: systems. Though the difficulty of establishing the 
sense of) the Bible on subjects about which Christians have destroy- 
ed Christians without mercy, is attested by the blood of the, vic- 
tims, and the chances of error in the decisions which constitute 
the established orthodoxies, may be calculated by the frenzy of the 
passions which attended those decisions; nevertheless, those sys- 
tems must be perpetuated by the engagement of passions still more 
dangerous to truth and veracity than the pride and resentment 
which carried heretics to the stake, That the Roman Catholics, 
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who have persuaded themselves that by a perpetual miracle, no 
error was, at any time, permitted to form part of their church’s 
creed, should fence that creed' with every thing that ‘can secure'to 
it-the awe/and ‘the ‘attachment of both ‘the clergy and the laity, ‘is 
perfectly natural and intelligible. But that Protestants should 
continue to imitate the same ‘conduct and ‘practice, in respect to 
creeds, to interpretations of Scripture, in ‘which all ‘acknowledge 
that’ there may ‘beverrors, is one of the ‘strangest inconsistencies 
which'the history of civilized nations attests. In the mean time, 
and by the direct influence of this system, divisions which time and 
reflection might heal, are rendered perpetual and incurable. Under 
these artificial securities, under these regular combinations of men, 
thus solemnly bound not to depart from a certain-view of Scrip- 
ture, no gradual approach to a brotherly conformity can be made. 
The general sense of Christians cannot be progressively ascertained 
bythe transition’ of one body of men into another. If anyone 
ventures to examine the points in question, he is obliged to weigh 
his.doubts in secret, as if he were meditating a crime. To doubt 
any of the principal doctrines which are used as the colours of 
these compactly organized and disciplined “bodies, is to meditate 
desertion ; to deny their truth, is not a change‘of opinion—as in 
other disputed matters—it is joining the ranks of the most detested 
rebels, Under such circumstances, can there be a. possibility of 
finally rendering the ‘Scriptures what they. should be,—the bond of 
union, ‘both of intellect and heart, among those who bear the name 
of Christians ? 

** Alas! were it not for the banefulpower of OrrHopoxy —of that 
pretended duty of agreeing with the doctrines which, at some’ ear. 
lier or later period, became the nucleus, the bond of a church. 
party; we might long since have learnt, by the united and freely 
compared experience of the Christian world, either what is the 
most natural sense of Scripture on tke disputed doctrines, or (what 
is more probable) a general: conviction might have been established, 
that the field of metaphysical speculation has been left free, in order 
that individuals may indulge their peculiar intellectual tendencies, 
provided ‘they do not interfere with the opposite tendencies of 
others. But what we now possess is not the intellectual experience 
of themillions of Christians who, in the course of many centuries, 
have joined the various standards of belief ; their assent has never 
been free and unbiassed—at least, we have strong reasons to suspect 
its freedom. ‘The Christian world has been divided into proselyting 
parties, who, assisted’ by secular power, and frequently using or 
threatening” violence, have recruited their ranks, and prevented 
desertion by means totally unconnected with free and deliberate 
conviction. If, perchance, a certain’ number of individuals have 
really and'fully coincided’ with the ‘standard of faith adopted by 
their church, ‘the early prepossessions in which they have been 
brought up, the spiritual terrors of heresy which have been’ deeply 
impressed on ‘their minds (not to mention attractions and trammels 
of another kind,) take away more than half the value‘of their tes- 
timony.. We have, indeed, no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
individuals from general surmises, But though we highly respect 
the attainments, ‘and venerate the virtues of many who have been 
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and are_stillsolemnly bound to support the peculiar interpretations 
and doctrines of some peculiar church which definitely limits the 
sense of Scripture by articles, instead of qualifying the sense of 
those’ articles by the sense which the subscriber finds, or may find 
in’ Scripture ; we cannot consider the impression which the Scrip- 
ture has left on their minds as an experimental instance of the natural 
sense or mental result of those books. The experiment, like many 
of those attested in the history of alchemy, has been made ina vessel 
not atall free from substances which ought not to have been there.”” 


—_>— 


A Funeral Sermon, on the Death of Joun M‘Cance, Esq. 
M. P.: delivered in the Meeting-House of Dunmurry ; 
by the Rev. Henry Monteomery, L. L. D. on Sun- 
day, August 23, 1835. Belfast, J. Hodgson ; and 
8. Archer, pp. 35. 


AN affectionate, and, what is much more important, 
a just tribute to the memory of one of the best and 
most amiable of men. A more interesting or useful 
funeral discourse, it has never been our lot to read ; 
and greatly do we regret that the lateness of its publi- 
¢ation puts it out of our power to enrich our pages with 
any portion of its contents. We can only find room 
for the following biographical preface ; which will su- 
persede an obituary notice that we had ourselves prepa- 
red for the present number. 

¢¢ Mr. M‘Cance was born in the year 1772. His father, Joun 
M‘Cance, was a man of singular generosity and kindness ; and his 
mother, Jane Cuarnry, was a woman of exemplary moral worth, 
and endowed with all the domestic virtues. He received his edu- 
cation at the Belfast Academy, under Dr, Cromir and Dr. Bruce ; 
and at a very early period of his life, he entered into the Linen 
Trade, with which the name of M‘Cance has been so long and so 
honourably connected, In the year 1801, he was made a magis- 
trate: in 1825, he was appointed High Sheriff of the County of 
Down: and two years afterwards, he filled the same important 
office in the County of Antrim. | His private virtues and his publie 
integrity pointed him out to the liberal inhabitants of Belfast as a 
suitable Representative in the Reformed United Parliament ; and 
he was elected to that honourable station on the 17th of January, 
1835, after an arduous contest of five days, and in opposition to 
Lorp Artaur Cxicurster, son to the Marauis or Donrcart. 
Having discharged, for five months, the important duties committed 
to his care with an assiduity and faithfulness never surpassed, he 
was suddenly carried away from the deyoted affections of his pri-. 
vate friends, and a station of much public usefulness, in the sia1y- 
third year of his age. He died in London, of a bilious fever, 
occasioned by uuremitting attention to his Parliamentary duties, 
upon Tuesday, the 11th day ‘of August, 1835.” “ The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 
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Christianity, to disseminate a knowledge of Unitarianism 
among his countrymen in the South of India.’ We find 
in'the Tenth ‘Report of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, the following extracts from his cor- 
respondence. It should be stated, that all the mdivi- 
duals who are mentioned by*name have been converted 
to Christianity by the arguamentsof. Wittiam RoBeErts, 
and. that several among them. are actively engaged in 
undertakings for spreading the truth still more. exten- 
sively. May their labours be abundantly blessed! Some 
of our fellow-Christians are accustomed to boast of the 
number and variety of their missionary enterprises. 
Let them show, among them all, five such instances of 
unbought native labourers in the missionary field as are 
presented in the persons of William Roberts, David 
Saverymooto, Abraham Chiniah, P. Aarumugam, and 
Simon Karcadagalingam Pilly! These five individuals, 
though in humble circumstances, (several of them being 
obliged to earn their subsistence by laborious professions, ) 
have done more for the prugress of Christianity in India, 
than a hundred missionaries, supported by the contribu- 
tions of the faithful in England, at the yearly expense 
of thousands, of pounds, 

“T beg to present, my grateful thanks to my respec- 
table friends for the favourable attention they have given 
to my letter of the 10th of September, 1832, regarding 
my earnest wish to print my Notes and Discourses on 
the Harmony of the Gospels. From your saying ‘ Notes 
and Discourses on the Bible, taken from Dr.  Priestley’s 
works, with Additions,’ in Tamil, I.think: you com- 
prehend my statement on the subject. The substance 
of my” Notes and Discourses are from Dr. Priestley’s 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists, and from many other 
of his works. To assist me further in my interpretation 
and illustration. of many passages, I have had the Rev,. 
T.. Lindsey’s Apology and Sequel, his. first. and second 
Addresses ‘to the Students of ‘Oxford and Cambridge, 
his Examination of Mr. Robinson’s (of Cambridge) Plea, 
his’ Conversations on Divine Government, and several 
other of his books; . Rey.,T.Belsham’s..Calm, Inquiry,. 
and. seyeral other of his: books, and lately his Exposition 
onthe Epistles of St. Paul ; Dr. Carpenter's: Unitarian- 
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ism ;-Locke’s, Reasonableness of Christianity ;Rev.,,J- 
Yates’. Vindication of Unitarianism,; Rev.) T. Rees’. Ra- 
covian Catechism; T. Southwood Smith’s Divine Govern- 
ment; Rev. R..Wright’s Unitarian Doctrine,.and,abun- 
dance of his other tracts ; Dr, Samuel Clarke's Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity; Dr. Doddridge’s Family Ex- 
positor, with exception of the first volume; Whiston’s 
Translation of Flavius Josephus’s. Works; and many 
other books. If my friends should think of any other 
author’s exposition most likely to assist me in my inter- 
pretation and illustration of the Scriptures, I earnestly 
solicit them to bless me with such a work. 

«“ The press is now become free at Madras, I have 
had the choice of going to another printer in last year. 
The price of paper stands much the same as formerly, 
but the printing is nearly half less than what it. was be- 
fore. 1 think now my Notes and Discourses will be 
printed £100 less than what I had calculated before ; if 
please God that so it takes place, I shall print 250. or 
300 copies. The price for printing 250 or 500 copies is 
the same; and as there is no chance of their being sold, I 
should not think of printing more than 250 or 300 copies. 

‘¢ In answer to your inquiry, ‘I should wish to be in- 
formed in what part of the East Indies Tamil is spoken 
and read, and by what proportion of the population it 
is used,’ I copy the following from Mr, Benjamin. Bab- 
ington’s preface to his book called ‘The Adventurers of 
the Gooto Paramarton, Published in London, by J. M. 
Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 1822 :’ 

«<« The Tamil language is spoken by a population of 
more than five millions, being current in the southern 
portion of the Peninsula of India, throughout the Jag- 
hire, the districts of South Arcot, Salem, Coimbatoor, 
Coombaconum, Tanjour, Trichinopoly, Madura, Dendi- 
gull, and Tinnivelly, as well as in many, parts, of the 
extensive kingdom of Mysore.’ 

“ Nearly one fifth of this. population, I should, think 
can read. and write.* _ Madras, Cuddalore, Nagapatam, 
Tranquebar,Coombaconum, Tanjore, Pallameottah, Jaffna 
in Ceylon, and some other, places, are principal .Protes- 
tant, Missionary stations. for, propagating, the Gospel 


*In a subsequent letter, dated August 28, 1834, W. Roberts says, 
“ Upon further consideration and inquiry, it appears of this popu- 
lation one twentieth part of the males only can read and write, All 
other accounts in that letter are right.’ 
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among the ‘Tamil population: Schools’ and other semi- 
naries “are established and: churches built for theirwse. 
The Bibles and Testaments’ have gone’ through several 
editions; religious tracts'and other books also’ in Tamil 
are published and circulated in abundance, by which you 
will be able to understand the population of the: Tamil 
people. ‘The Gentoo’ population begins some distance 
to the north of Madras, and Hindoostanee is still much 
further to the north. The language spoken’ at Secun- 
derabad is Hindoostanee and Gentoo. The Tamil lan- 
guage is spoken by sepoys and camp followers who have 
settled there. 
°’« With regard to your inquiry about our school-books, 
&e.—first, the Tamil alphabet contains 5 short’ and 7 
long vowels, and 18 consonants; the former joined to 
the latter, form 216 syllables: with another Jetter the 
whole number becomes 247 shapes: these are pronounced 
in two different ways ; the first is common to all teachers 
and scholars ; the second is in use among the gram- 
marians only. 
-“ Those who have learnt’in the first method to pro- 
nounce and spell, if they come to learn the Grammar, 
must learn their letters and syllables again before they 
can make any progress: this is very tedious and irksome 
to the learners. To remedy this inconvenience, I per- 
suaded my friend the late Miguel Annathy (our first 
schoolmaster of Pursewaukum,) to adopt the second 
method, which is now in use in all our schools; viz. 
Pursewaukum, Secunderabad, Saint Thomas’s Mount, 
‘Chillumbrum, and in a ‘school at Royapettah. This 
isan’ essential difference between our schools’ and 
Others. Second, in native schools, generally, after 
‘the boys have ‘learnt’ their letters and syllables, small 
books, one after the other, containing verses in poem, 
‘are put into their hands. They are seldom taught to 
spell: in this way many lads will repeat ‘a number of 
verses by heart, without knowing the meaning, before 
cthey can put half a dozen letters together. To iar! 
‘this, I have written on cadjan, spelling lessons, (whic 
‘are often copied out,) from words of two to nine letters, 
divided ‘into eight distinct sections, with suitable moral 
tessons in the end of every section, from the second. 
If please God, I should like to have this printed.* Our 


: *The European Missionaries have lately printed spelling-books, 
and also single sheets, containing words of one, two, three, and four 
syllables, for the use of schools, 
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next books are Arithmetic; Practical Instructions. for 
Youth, which I have translated from English, and 
printed in the year 1829, being the fourteenth of my 
Tracts; Church Catechism Reformed ; Hymns, which 
we sing in our divine service; one hundred verses of 
miscellaneous poetry on religion and morals, composed 
by me, and printed by my brethren; Corruptions of 
Christianity, first and second parts, in verse and prose; 
Irusamiattharass, in verse and prose ;—all these come 
one after the other: these, with the Bible, are our school- 
books. Thirdly, generally our family prayer begins 
about eight o'clock in the morning, in which the school- 
master and the scholars present join us. First, we sin 

a hymn, then read two chapters either in the Old or 
New Testament, as the course happens, one chapter in 
the Proverbs, one or two psalms; at the end of which 
we. add the doxology, ‘now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invissible, the only God, be honour and 
glory, through Jesus Christ, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
And we conclude it with the Lord’s Prayer. Then the 
schoolmaster begins the school by reading the morning 
prayer contained in the Instructions for Youth; then 
they begin to read their old lessons. Afterwards the 
younger boys write apon the sand; the elder boys that 
can write, write their copies on cadjan, and. do their 
ciphering ; at eleven o'clock they deliver their old. les- 
sons, and receive new ones; at twelve they are sent 
away for dinner; at two oclock the school begins again, 
The small boys write their old lessons of spelling upon 
the sand; the bigger boys write their numeration and 
multiplication tables. on sand likewise. After that, one 
boy reads the above-mentioned miscellaneous poetry, 
and. the rest repeat it: then the first class boys read the 
Bible, others, according to their advancement, read 
catechism, &c. About five o'clock in the evening they 
again deliver their reading-lessons. and take. new ones; 
when that is done, one boy repeats. a psalm, the rest 
after him, and conclude either with, the evening-prayer 
that is in the Instructions for Youth, or with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Half-after-five they are sent home.. This 
is the daily practice both here and elsewhere in our 
schools. It used to be the practice of some of my breth- 
ren to-examine the school once aimonth. This, by de- 
grees, they found to be inconvenient to them. After- 
wards Marriapah used to examine once a month; but 
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since;his death it is left to me entirely ; and I examine 
the boys once every Friday, to ascertain their progress. 
On Saturday we have only half school, on Sunday no 
school atall. Fourthly, the-heathen and Catholic boys 
seldom come to the chapel.» Inever compe) them against 
their own inclination or that of their parents. The ob- 
ject of the latter is, that their boys may be educated so 
as to read, write, and understand accounts, that it may 
beof use to them in their worldly affairs, Our object, in 
the first place, is, that our own children may be educated, 
and those of the heathens and Catholics, by reading our 
books; (in which the doctrine of one God, the creator, 
governor, and preserver of the universe, the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus of Nazareth, a future life by the resur- 
rection from the dead, morals, the injurious tendency of 
idolatry, are tanght in the plainest words possible,) may 
understand what our own religious views are, and think 
for themselves when grown up. Since our school began, 
besides our own children, many young lads, both hea- 
thens and Catholics, have received education, and left 
the:school: they are now doing tolerably well for them- 
selves. These young men, although they understand 
our excellent religion, owing to their connexions and 
the prejudices of their relations, do not profess it openly. 
Fifthly, the parents of these young men generally being 
poor, were not able to pay anything towards the edu- 
cation of their children. My brethren did contribute 
something towards our school formerly, which I have 
regularly mentioned in my yearly accounts ;. but owing 
tothe want of rain, and provisions growing dear, they 
have not been able to contribute anything nearly the last 
two years. 

“© Your account of my son Joseph’s visit to London, 
your: approbation of his progress in knowledge, and 
your arrangement with the Rev. Mr. Beard to ‘supply 
all his:reasonable wants, are satisfactory to myself and 
family, for which we render you our grateful thanks. 
Tearnestly pray the Supreme Ruler of all will bless the 
pure and benevolent intentions of his servants, and 
make him an intelligent and useful instrument to fur- 
ther His pure religion: in this.country. 1 shall not fail, 
in my communications, to. impress on his mind, to the 
best of my abilities, the great and important purposes 
for which my respectable friends are running the ex- 

. pense and pains of educating him. 
L 
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. “Lam much concerned to hear of the death of that 
excellent man Rajah Rammohun Roy. If he has pub- 
lished anything new on the subject of religion since his 
stay in England, I should be thankful to my friends for 
a,copy or two of such a work. We are all pretty well, 
thank God,” 

Ina subsequent letter, dated May 3lst, 1834, after 
acknowledging the receipt of a parcel of tracts, which 
he says afforded abundance of consolation and refresh- 
ment, he gives a truly interesting, but somewhat pain- 
ful, description of the diffeulties and privations with 
which the open profession of Unitarianism is sure to be 
followed in his own country. 

“After P, Aarumugam Pilly returned to Chillumbrum, 
as,I mentioned in my letter of 31st January, Simon 
Karcadagalingam Pilly went to Coombaconum, staid 
there some time, and came to me in the beginning of 
last month. He states that he went to visit several of 
those schoolmasters who had our tracts in his former 
visits: they received him kindly, and told him that they 
have read the tracts that were put in their hands by him, 
and find the contents agreeable to the Scriptures and 
their common apprehension; but the Reverend Mission- 
ary gentleman who examines the schools, haying found 
one of our tracts, One Hundred Seriptural Arguments 
for the Unitarian Faith, in English and Tamil, in the 
possession of one of the schoolmasters, by name Kanagas- 
alby Pilly, (from whom, as well as several others, I 
have received letters in last year, and in return wrote 
them answer, and sent some of our tracts with it,) got 
displeased with him, and, after some vexatious usage, 
turned him out from the school, and an express order 
was given to all the schoolmasters, not to receive Uni- 
tarian tracts, or propagate Unitarian principles; thus 
they are debarred from the free discussion of Unitarian- 
ism. Several of the schoolmasters, though heathens, 
being intelligent men, like the Unitarian principles, yet 
they are,too poor in their worldly affairs, and are afraid 
to speak it openly, lest they be turned out of their em- 
ploy. | 
“ From communications of P, Aarumugam Pilly and 
others at Chillumbrum, as well as from S. Kareadaga- 
lingam Pilly’s own experience during his stay there, 
our humble brethren are not only under hardships on 
account of their religious change, but also have to suffer 
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through want of employment; most of these men being 
bricklayers, and coolies employed under the bricklayers, 
the wealthy Bramins and others, who dread the prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity as a dead blow to their 
idolatry and superstition, look upon them as men ‘who 
have defiled themselves by changing their religion, and 
would not employ them in their buildings as formerly. 

“ The wearing of ash-marks or red streaks on their 
foreheads are signs of different sects of idolatrous rites ; 
these men do not wear any of these marks on account 
of their being essential parts of idolatry, and their op- 
ponents not choosing to understand the reason of their 
discontinuing these marks, malignantly calumniate them 
in the ears of their idolatrous neighbours as men who 
have lost their caste, and forfeited the kindness of the 
public. 

“Their case is hard, but they have not taken up 
our principles either in hurry or rashly; they know 
fall well Unitarians in this country are but few and poor, 
and under great disadvantages ; nothing could have in- 
duced them to declare for Unitarian Christianity, but 
its sublime truths, consolatory and comprehensive prin- 
ciples. May our Heavenly Father, for whose truth’s 
sake they endure privation and suffer reproaches, bless 
their good intentions, and strengthen them under their 
difficulties, and guide them in the path of their duties, 
that they may surmount all difficulties, and stand firm 
in the Faith that they have embraced ! 

© Chillumbrum is a famous place for idolatry; it 
abounds with Bramins, Pandarums, and Poets, well 
versed in mythology, who live upon the offerings that 
are offered to the idols by devotees, yet they are unable 
to produce any reasonable arguments, for their super- 
Stitions and distinction of castes, against P. Aarumugam 
Pilly and his friends, besides the antiquity, superstitious 
sanctity of the place, ani the multitude of its devotees. 
As the place is of great resort from all parts, please 
God, I am determined to secure a place for our mis- 
sion there, and have sent twenty pagodas by Simon 
Karcadagalingam Pilly in last month, as an advance to 
* the owner of the ground on which our school stands. 

«The revising and writing fresh my notes and dis- 
courses on the harmony of the Gospels I have brought 
‘to aconclusion, und have just begun to revise my notes 
‘and discourses on the Acts of the Apostles.” — 
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In a letter, dated August, 1834, he gives an account 
of the instruction and conversion of the young man, 
named Jacob Kychel, which is as follows. ; 

« Jacob Kychel, a Malay of Amboyna, of Roman 
Catholic parents, while yet young, left his native country, 
and made several voyages to different parts of India, as 
gentleman’s servant, and arriving at Madras, made a 
longer stay here. Unfortunately, he became acquainted 
with some heathens, who, instead of directing him to his 
own religion, taught him heathen principles, and got 
him married among the heathens agreeably to their 
superstition. Though he was generally employed in 
English gentlemen’s service, yet he did not trouble him- 
self about the religion of his parents; but having had a 
son. whom he placed in our Pursewaukum school for 
education, during the time of the boy’s education, David 
Saverymooto, then schoolmaster, became acquainted 
with Kychel and his family. After a long and free con- 
versation on the subject of Christian religion, by degrees 
Kychel and his wife became inclined to receive Unitari- 
anism, but it was five or six years before they could 
make up theirmind fully. About two months ago, Kychel 
had his wife and son baptized in our chapel, and himself 
also joined us. Kychel is about forty years of age, 
speaks English and Tamil, but never learned to read. 
Lately, by our persuasion, he learned the English alpha- 
bet, and is uow reading the monosyllable. David Sa- 
verymooto is histeacher. He bears avery good charac- 
ter. His son, Joseph Kychel, is between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age; he reads Tamil, and now learns 
English. 

‘¢ Another young man, who was educated in our school 
at Pursewaukum, lately received baptism.” 

It appears that his friends, the Pilly family, keep 
journals of their visits to the neighbouring towns and 
villages, viz., Coombaconum, Najore, Negapatam, She- 
cally, Kill-vellore, Karicall, Tranquebar, Portnovo, and 
several other small stations. In all these places, he says, 
there are some hearers and readers of our tracts. Though 
the profession of our sentiments is rare, yet our opinions 
and tracts are spreading in these parts. 

“Aarumugam Pilly has made tolerable progress in 
reading the Scriptures and controversial books, as well 
as in mythology, and Kareadagalingam Pilly nearly the 
same. They can teach our views to others, argue, and 
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‘defend Unitarian Christianity against the attacks of both 
the Heathens and Trinitarians, and I trust their further 
progress in their attainments and exemplary life will be 
of great use in furthering our cause ; they can both have 
access to heathen devotees and people of high castes. 
The verbal opposition of the Bramins and Pandarums 
is great, but they have continued in their open profes- 
sion of our faith, I hope they will continue so, and ex- 
cite many to inquiry. I beg to recommend them both to 
my respectable Unitarian friends. I intend to. send 
Karcadagalingum Pilly in the course of next month.” 


To the Rev. BE. Tagart. 
* Reverend Sir, 

“ Paul Aarumugam Pilly continues his regular cor- 
respondence with me, by which I understand that he 
and his friends endeayour to communicate religious 
truth, by conversation and circulation of our tracts, at 
Chillumbrum, and towns and villages near about it. 
Simon Karcadagalingum Pilly, though chiefly residing 
with P. Aarumugam Pilly at Chillumbrum, occasion- 
ally takes a circuit to Negapatam, Coombaconum, May- 
averam, and other places, and does the same. It was 
S. Karcadagalingum Pilly’s turn to visit Madras in this 
month, but by communication from P. Aarumugam 
Pilly, under date 26th of this month, he is gone from 
Negapatam to Coombaconum. He expects him soon, 
and then he will send him here with his journal. I have 
often felt the want of David Saverymooto’s service, 
and particularly to go over the grounds they are tread- 
ing, he being well acquainted with our religious. princi- 
ples and views, and I could confide in his information ; 
but, unluckily, he is out of our employ. I am thus 
put to strait at a time when I am in much want of such 
a person. Though David Saverymooto is not in our. 
servite, he behaves as becometh a good Christian, and 
endeavours to serve the cause of truth as much as lies 
in his power. I am satisfied with his conduct; and I 
would gladly have taken him again into. the service, if 
I could pay him; but this is not the case, and I am 
obliged to forego the usefulness of his service. 

_« A Bramin, named Soopa Sastree, one of P. Aaru- 
mugam Pilly’s hearers, from Shecally, a town about 
thirteen miles south of Chillumbrum, wrote me a letter, 
speaking highly of Unitarianism, aud acknowledging, 
that although their respective systems of Siva and 

L 2 
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Vishnoo speak of a Paraparamam ( a Supreme Being,) 
yet they are encumbered with many errors and. incon- 
sistencies ; and he requested me to favour him with a 
copy of my Irusamiattharass gratis, which, he says, is 
calculated to root out the worship of Siva and Vishnoo. 
Agreeably to his request, I sent him a copy of it. 
«Another of P. Aarumugam Pilly’s hearers, (a men- 
dicant Bramin,) named Soopparoya Pyer, of Valava- 
nalloor, a town about ten miles west of Pondicherry, 
having heard Unitarianism, and being pleased with it, 
wished to read the Bible leisurely for his own satisfac- 
tion, and requested P. Aarumagam Pilly to give hima 
recommendation to me for that purpose. P. Aarumu- 
gam Pilly, after some hesitation, gave hima recom- 
mendatory letter, which he brought to me in the begin- 
ning of May last. He reads Tamil and English, lives 
at Blacktown, nearly three miles from Pursewaukum. 
Though he maintains himself and his aged mother, 
(who is blind) by begging, he comes to me four or five 
days ina week, and reads several chapters in English. 
He began from Genesis, going over the same in Tamil, 
and also has gone through several of my controversial 
tracts. He is well pleased with Unitarian Christianity; 
he now and then goes also to other denominations of 
Christians for information. In so doing, he fell into 
conversation once with an English missionary, who, to 
prove the Divinity of Christ, gave him St. John’s 
Gospel in Tamil, and bid him come to him again when 
he had gone through with it. Accordingly, he read a 
chapter every day with me, and I gave him the neces- 
sary explanation, and he does not think that that Gospel 
pene the Divinity of Christ. In his regular reading 
e has gone through Genesis and Exodus, and began 
with Leviticus, and after the Gospel of St. John, as 
far as the eighth chapter of the Acts. He is a very clean, 
well-behaved, and sensible young man, about twenty- 
' four years of age. I think he has improved in his English, 
both in speaking and writing, since he came to me. 
“In the above-mentioned town, Shecally, there are 
some people who are called Pariars, or low caste, some 
of them being cultivators themselves, and others em- 
ployed by the rich cultivators in that town, but gener- 
ally poor, having heard our religious sentiments from 
P. Aarumugam Pilly and his friends, are desirous to 
have a school there for their children, and further. in- 
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structions for themselves; they are not afraid of losing 
their, caste by embracing a, new religion. It is likely 
that we shall meet with success if we succeed in esta- 
blishing a school, there, and furnish it with a schoolmas- 
ter, who will both teach Christian. principles, and the 
common education of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
For this purpose, with my consent, P. Aarumugam 
Pilly has trained up Jacob, Ramasawmy Pilly, of our 
number in Chillumbrum ; but his wife having been 
informed of her husband’s intention of going to teach 
Pariars, would not agree to it, and that is given up 
at present. P. Aarumugam Pilly thinks that, as soon 
as itis convenient, it will be well to establish S, Kar- 
cadagalingum Pilly as schoolmaster there ; but as, 
through the opposition of P. Aarumugam Pilly’s former 
friends, he cannot have children come to his school at 
Chillumbrum for education, so there are some of S. 
Karicadagalingum Pilly’s relations at Shecally, who, it 
is feared, will not suffer him to set up a school there at 
all; so where there is an opening for us to enter, we 
are impeded oy those high caste people. They are, 
like the Pharisees of old, envious, who would neither 
enjoy the blessings of the Christian religion themselves, 
nor suffer. others that. are desirous to enjoy it. How- 
ever, we will spare no pains, but try our best. 

“In this month, Adam Veerapen, one of the active 
members of our Society, going to Tinnevelly with his 
employer, has taken above a hundred of our tracts.. He 
takes an interest in disseminating our religious views. 
That being a Missionary station where many are made 
converts, and schools established, Scripture and theolo- 
gical tracts are circulated, and in some degrees inquiry 
excited. I hope my friend will be able to do some 
good there. Most of my brethren going to out-stations 
from Madras, are furnished with some of our tracts. 

‘«< Our friends at: St. Thomas’s Mount and here are all 
pretty well. I have not heard anything particularly 
about our friends at Secunderbad for some time. 

“In this year I have printed four tracts in Tamil, 
the title-pages of them I inclose herewith; No. 2, being 
a second edition of a tract addressed to his countrymen, 
the worshipers of three Moorthies, much enlarged and 
improved ; No. 30, being second edition of an. Illustra- 
tion of the Three Creeds, with some improvements and 
notes,’ brought under proper heads ; No. 32, also being 
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second edition with improvements. No. 31, is a trang- 
lation of Mr. Wright’s tract, Reasons for not being a 
Trinitarian. As soon as [ can meet with an opportunity 
I shall forward copies of them. In revising and writing 
my notes afresh on the Acts of the Apostles, I have 
brought it to the end of the tenth chapter. 

“Conversion and Baptism.—1 young woman, 2 mar- 
ried women, with their 2 boys, and 1 young man, recei- 
ved baptism ; 1 elderly and 1 young Catholic joined us; 
6 children were baptized. 

“ Marriages.—6 couples married. 

“ Deaths—2 young lads and 2 children died. 

« There are in our schoo! at Pursewaukum, 8 boys and 
2 girls Unitarian, 2 boys Roman Catholic, and 15 boys 
heathen—total 27 : average attendance are from 20 to 25. 

“In our school at St. Thomas’s Mount, there are 1 
boy and 1 girl Unitarian, 16 boys and 3 girls Roman 
Catholic, and 7 boys and 1 girl heathen ; total, 29. 

“ By the blessing of God my health has been pretty 
good during the year, but from the middle of Septem- 
ber last I have had the attacks of asthma repeatedly ; 
but [ hope with returning warm weather I shall be 
better: and I beg to present my heartfelt gratitude to 
my respectable friends and well-wishers of pure Chris- 
tianity, for all their kindness towards me and my 
brethren. 

« May the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
bless all their exertions to promote truth and virtue 
among mankind, is the humble prayer of, 


“Rey. Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“« WititiAmM RoBErtTs.” 
« Pursewaukum, Slst Dec., 1854. 


After laying before you this correspondence, your 
Committee have great satisfaction in mentioning that 
the sum of £50 has been forwarded to William Roberts, 
to enable him to commence printing his “Notes and 
Discourses on the Gospels and Acts in Tamil,” and to 
encourage him in proceeding with it. They have in 
hand the further sum of £19, making a total of £69, a 
subscription towards that particular object—the result 
of advertisements in the Christian Reformer, calling the 
attention of our friends to it, 

We hope the subscription will go liberally. forward. 
Your Secretary has written to America, with a view to 
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obtain assistance from that quarter: and although it is 
some time since application was made, we yet hope that 
our American. brethren will unite with us in the earnest 
support and encouragement of that rising cause, which 
is assuming more and more importance at Madras and 
its neighbourhood. 

Qur last communication from A. Chiniah, is. dated 

Secunderabad, March 12th, 1834. He joyfully informs 
us that his little chapel, which had been threatened with 
destruction to make way for some public improvements, 
is not to be touched, He gives it as his opinion, that 
the work entitled “ Notes and Discourses,” &c., by W. 
Roberts, now much revised, and with many matters 
added, will be most valuable, of very great use, and a 
great blessing to the Tamil Unitarians, as there has been 
nothing of the kind as yet printed in Malabar. 

‘“« My brethren are continuing firm and steady in their 
belief. We have many hearers; out of these there are 
some who acknowledge Unitarianism to be the most su- 
blime, as that which was taught by Moses and the pro- 
phets, and confirmed by Christ and his Apostles, and 
attend our Divine worship ; but they do not openly avow 
themselves Unitarian Christians: it depends upon their 
situations, connexions, and circumstances ; these being 
generally in regiments, they are afraid of both superiors 
and equals, who, they fear, will oppose them in any 
way they can. However, we may sow the seed, but it 
remains to our Heavenly Father to give the increase. 

« We would be happy to be informed when Mr. Joseph 
Roberts may be expected to leave England for his na- 
tive country. 

“Tam happy to find that the Rajah Rammohun Roy 
attends your chapel; we would be always happy to hear 
of his welfare. b 

“You say im your letter, ‘Isend you the sermon 
which was delivered atthe opening of a chapel, and 
the last year’s Report of the Association; ’ these I have 
not receivedas yet. 

«“T herewith state the information you require: in 
your letter, concerning the state of the school. 

«J have in school 22 scholars; they are now divided 
into three classes; first:class containing 7 boys, second 
class 10, and the third class 5: the hours of school are 
from 6\to 9 A. M., when they are let go for their meals, 
and re-assemble at 101 a.m. to 1 Pp. M.; they are again 
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let go to their victuals, and re-commence at 3, and 
continue till 6 p.m. The first class go through reading 
the Bible, catechism, and various other books, printed 
in the Tamil language, with scriptural texts, also wri- 
ting and arithmetic, (the writing among the natives is 
not on paper, but on cadjan leaves,) and likewise sing- 
ing the hymns at Divine service. The second class 
reads the catechism, and various other Unitarian tracts, 
likewise arithmetic and writing on sand; and the third 
class are taught the alphabets in reading and writing on 
sand, and are obliged to learn as far as two syllables 
before they are entered in the second class. 

“ Unitarianism and Unitarians are so much disliked 
by all other sects, that, were it not a charity school, I 
suppose they would not send their children to it. The 
parents are very proud of the education given to their 
children ; and the Unitarian faith being propounded to 
them clearly, it has become instilled in all the children. 
Though the parents are of other sects, the children 
admire the faith taught them, which is Unitarianism. 
There is likewise a charity Protestant school for natives, 
deriving the benefit from the gentlemen of this station. 
The natives of the faith of Unity are so few in number 
compared with other sects, that even should they put 
in any money for the support of the school, it would 
be but very little, they being poor; and the other sects 
being so numerous, are well able to support a school, 
&e. &¢c., at each station. 

“ T hope you will not forget to bless us with Milton’s 
Last thoughts on the Trinity, and Sir Isaac Newton’s His- 
torical Account of two notable Corruptions of Scripture. 

“ Having nothing further to state at present, I beg to 
conclude. All the brethren join with myself in present- 
ing our humble and hearty thanks, and salute the res- 
pectable English Unitarians as our benefactors and up- 
holders of pure and true Christianity. 

“I beg to state, for the information of the Society, 
that, in consequence of the many calls on our slender 
means, I have been obliged to discontinue, from Decem- 
ber 1833, Mr. T. Robert’s salary, and he has since re- 
turned to Madras to his father, who is now a man much 
stricken in years, and may require some help. I intend. 
that the duties devolve upon me and the native school- 
master, and sincerely hope that, through care and per- 
severance, they will go on as before.” 
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ORDINATION OF THE Rev. James Matcom. 


On Wednesday, the 2nd of September, the Com- 
mittee of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, entrusted 
with the care of the newly erected Congregation of 
Carrickfergus, proceeded to the Ordination of the Rev. 
JAMES Matcom; who had received a unanimous call to 
take upon him the pastoral office in that congregation. 
The attendance was numerous and highly respectable. 
The services were introduced by the Rev. F. Buakety, 
of Moneyrea; who preached an able and appropriate 
sermon. The Rev. WiLu1aM GLENDy, of Ballycarry, 
ably explained and defended Presbyterian Government 
and Ordination. The call having been unanimously 
sustained, and the new minister having in a feeling and 
impressive address stated his views in accepting the 
office of minister, the Rev. Roperr CAMPBELL offered 
up the Ordination prayer; and the Rev. J. Scorr Por- 
TER, in the absence of the Rey. Dr. Monrcomery, 
delivered an address to the minister and people on their 
mutual duties. In the evening, the members of the con- 
gregation, the officiating ministers, and several others, 
friends to the cause, dined together; and the evening 
was spent in a gratifying and appropriate manner. We 
understand it is in contemplation to take immediate 
steps for erecting a permanent House of Worship in 
Carrickfergus, to supersede the present temporary and 
inconvenient place of meeting: and we trust the mem- 
bers of this interesting society, will experience the liberal 
aid of the friends of pure and scriptural Christianity. 


ORDINATION OF THE Rev. Ropert B. M‘CLELLAND. 


On Wednesday, the 23d of September, the Rev. 
Rosert B. M‘Cuevzanp, who had been unanimously 
chosen minister of the old and respectable Congregation 
of Dromore, was ordained to the pastoral office by the 
Remonstant Presbytery of Armagh. On this interest- 
ing occasion, the Rey. Winu1AM CroziEr, of Redemon, 
introduced the service and preached: the Rev. Joun 
Mircuett delivered an address, explanatory of Pres- 
byterian ordination: and the Rev. James Daviess, of 
Banbridge, delivered a charge to the newly elected 
minister, and to the people of the Congregation. The 
Congregation entertained the officiating ministers and 
others who had assisted on the occasion, at dinner in 
the evening, R. Dickson, Esq. in the chair : and a vari- 
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ety of important and interesting sentiments were de- 
livered by the different speakers, and received with 
demonstrations of cordial concurrence by a numerous 
and intelligent assemblage. 


— 


Intelligence. . 
CLtoueH CONGREGATION. 


Parliament has been pleased, under the recommendation of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to raise the Congregation of Clough, (formerly 
in connexion with the Synod of Ulster, but now attached to the 
Presbytery of Antrim,) from the second to the first Class of Royal 
Bounty. ‘This gratifying intelligence was announced some time 
since, in a letter from the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and the re- 
quisite vote has since passed the House of Commons. We are 
certain that this information will give much satisfaction to those who 
are acquaintad with the persevering struggie which has been made 
by that Congregation and its worthy minister the Rev. Davin 
Wazson, in defence of the rights of Conscience, and in opposition 
to a series of atrocious outrages against law, liberty, and justice, 
such as has seldom been paralleled. To these we may perhaps re- 
vert more in detail on a future occasion. In the mean time we may 
congratulate the respectable portion of the community on the disap- 
pointment experienced in this case by the disturbers of the public peace. 


ReEMONSTRANT SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY OF ANTRIM. 


His Majesty’s Government have been pleased to separate the 
Agency of the Regiwm Donum for the two bodies above named, 
from that of the General Synod of Ulster ; and to appoint the Rey. 
Dr. Montgomery, Agent for the distribution of His Majesty’s Royal 
Bounty to the ministers of the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster. This arrangement we are certain will 
give sincere satisfaction to the persons affected by it; for although 
the gentleman who has hitherto discharged this office, deserves the 
utmost praise for his kindness and impartiality, circumstances may 
be imagined, in which the junction of the three agencies in one per- 
son would be peculiarly inconvenient. 


CoNGREGATION oF KILLINCHY. 


This numerous and respectable Congregation has withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the General Synod of Ulster; and placed itself 
in connexion with the Remonstrant Synod, “for the protection of 
its religious liberty.” The congregational resolution to that effect 
was carried by a majority of 219 to 10, after two weeks’ notice 
from the pulpit; and the Remonstrant Synod, at a special meeting, 
agreed unanimously to take charge of the Congregation, Some cb- 
jections to a part of the proceedings. in this case, on purely technical 
grounds, have been advanced in the public papers, by the Rev. Joun 
Barwerr, of Moneymore: to which the Rev: Samurn Watson, 
minister of Killinchy, has published a most triumphant reply. We 
hope to be enabled to give full particulars in our next number. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 


( Continued from p. 394.) 
. CHAPTER V. 


¥. 1,2. And they came over unto the other side of 
the sea, into the country of the Gadarenes. And when 
he was come out of the ship, immediatély there met 
him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. viii. 

Matthew mentions two demoniacs. Mark and Luke only one, 
who probably was the fiercer of the two, This man was raving 
mad, and imagined himself possessed by a legion of demons, whose 
organ he was compelled to be. When healed, he is said, (ver. 15.) 
to be in his right mind, which implies that his disorder was insa- 
nity. —See Farmer on Dem. 

All those diseases which deprived the patient of the command of 
his understanding or limbs, were ascribed by the ancients to super- 
natural powers. The person afflicted was said to be possessed by a 
demon; and when he was cured, the spirit was said to be expelled 
and the man dispossessed. These phrases were so interwoven with 
the texture of language, that they were necessarily used by those 
who had very different ideas on the subject; and-people spoke of 
persons possessed and dispossessed, as we speak of St. Vitus’s dance, 
or St. Anthony’s fire, without any belief in the power of these 
saints. Thus also men curse their stars, without any faith in astro- 
logy ; and we say a man is a lunatic, without thinking of the influ- 
ence of the moon. A philosopher, even when proving, that the 
sun has no motion round the earth, is obliged to speak of it as rising 
and setting, and being in different quarters of the beavens at differ- 
ent seasons. In like manner, our Saviour found a madman called 
a demoniac ; a paralytic person, said to have a spirit of infirmity ; 
one deaf and dumb, to be possessed with a deaf and dumb spirit ; 
and he adopted the prevailing language through necessity, He 
must, otherwise, haye been engaged in endless disputations, and 
all to no purpose; and have employed himself in correcting errors 
on medicine, metaphysics, and language, &c, to the neglect of the 
object of his mission. Questions which appear very important to 
us, may be mere trifles in the view of a superior intelligence, 


V.8. For he said unto him, come out of the man, 
thou unclean spirit, &c. 

Luke (iv. 39.) says, that our Lord rebuked a fever, using the 
same words as when he rebuked the unclean spirit, though ie did 
not consider the fever to be a person or intelligentagent. He used 
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the same form of speech, (Mark, iv. 59.) when he rebuked the wind 
and the sea; saying, peace ; be still ; or rather, be silent ; or liter- 
ally, be muzzled. 


V. 9, And he asked him: What is thy name? And 
he answered, saying: My name is Legion; for we are 
many. 

Our Lord may have intended to ask the name of the maniac, but 
he answered in the name of the demon, 

« Legion.” A Roman Legion consisted at first of 5,000, and after= 
wards of 6,000 soldiers. 

This person having been always in the habit of imputing diseases 
of the mind to the operation of malignant spirits, readily transferred 
this impression to his own case, and even spoke in the name of the 
demons. Such persons always spoke and acted as lunatics would do 
in similar cases, and never as might be expected from spirits of su- 
perior power and intelligence. The cures were equally miraculous, 
whether the people understood the cause of the malady or not. 

Being possessed with a spirit, and being mad, are synonymous ; as 
appears from John x. 20. “ He hath a devil and is mad.” 


V. 10. And he besought him much that he would 
not.send them away out of the country. 

This agrees with the natura] partiality of the demoniac for his own 
country; but not with the character of a demon. It is supposed 
however, by some commentators that particular genii were thought to 
preside over particular regions, 

“Them” may refer to the Galileans; see Brief Notes, Mark i, 24, 


V. 20. And he departed and began to publish in 
Decapolis how great things Jesus had done for him. 

‘¢ Decapolis”” was a district of Galilee of the Gentiles, so called 
from containing 10 cities, This province was called Galilee of the 
Gentiles, partly because the Canaanites had never been thoroughly 
expelled from those Northern parts, and partly because it contained 
those 20 cities which Solomon gave to Hiram king of Tyre. Hence 
Gadara and Gergesa were chiefly inhabited by Pagans, 


V. 26. And had suffered many things of many phy- 
sicians. 

“Had suffered.”” The Greek word signifies only, that she had 
been attended and prescribed for, by many physicians, 

V. 28. Healed of that plague, [ Gr. scourge. ] 

V. 30. And Jesus immediately knowing [perceiving } 
in himself that virtue had gone out of him. 


Virtue often signifies. energy or efficacy; and here salutary or 
medicinal power, : 
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MARK—CHAP. VI. 
V. 5. And he could there do no mighty work. 


Jesus perceived that his miracles would produce no good effect 
On their minds ; and therefore could not perform them there to ad- 
vantage. The impossibility was moral, not physical; as we say, it 
is impossible for us to do a_ thing which we consider highly impro. 
per or unbecoming, For similar expressions see Mark, i. 45; 
John vii. 7. 

V. 7. Unclean Spirits. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. x. 

Maniacs were said to be possessed by wnclean spirits; because 
they were negligent of the rules of decency, and particularly of the 
pollutions and purifications of the Levitical Law. ~ 


V. 8, And commanded them that they should take 
nothing for their journey, save a staff only: no scrip— 
no bread, &c. 

The spirit of ‘these precepts is, that they should not be anxious 
about the necessaries of life; and the mention of a staff, scrip, &c. 
may be only proverbial, or metaphorical for them. 


Y. 9. But be shod with sandals. 


They were only allowed “ sandals,” though shoes were fitter for 
travelling. The sandal was a wooden sole, which was fastened to 
the under part of the foot by straps, 

V. 13. Anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them. 

Grotius says, that this was an ancient custom among the Hebrews ; 
and that oil denoted ease and joy. The cure was miraculous, what- 
ever was the reason of this rite.. See Luke, x, 34. 


V. 14. See Brief Notes, Matt. xiv, 

V. 19... A quarrel. 

An inward grudge. See marginal reading. 

V. 20. Observed him, [marginal reading, saved him, ] 
and when he heard him, he did many things [recom- 
mended by him. } ; 

V. 25. I will that thou give me, by and by, in.a 
charger [in a large dish] the head of John the Baptist. 

J will;” this is the regular neuter verb, and not the auxiliary, 
which is irregular. These are very often confounded in the Gospels; 
thus Matt. viii, 2. “If thou wilt [willest] thou canst make me 
elean;’? see Matt. xiii, 28 5 xv. 28; xvii, 4, &c. 

‘“‘ Baptist ;” the baptizer, a title, not a proper name. 

V. 27. The king sent an executioner. 


“ Executioner,” one of his guards, The original is a latin word. 
Mark is supposed to have written his Gospel in tome. 
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V. 29. And when his disciples heard of it, they came’ 
and took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


These events seem to have taken place while the apostles were 
travelling on their first mission, and to have been the immediate 
cause of their return, for Mark connects these circumstances in his 
account. It may also have been a reason for Jesus withdrawing 
with. his apostles into. the desert of Bethsaida. The time for his 
departure from. this world was not then come; neither was Galilee 
the place where his death and resurrection were to take place: nor 
was the private execution of John the mode appointed for the ter- 
mination of Jesus’ existence on earth, 


V. 82. And they departed into a desert place. 


““A desert place” belonging to the city of Bethsaida, which was 
subject to Philip and independant of Herod. 


V. 40. And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds, 
and by fifties. 


The word translated ranks denotes a small plat, such as a square 
flower-bed in a garden. 


V. 48. And would have passed by them. 


See Luke, xxiv. 28. Thus he'gave the disciples time to view 
him distinctly and composedly ; and Peter opportunity to address: 
him, 


V. 53. And when they had passed over, they came 
into the land of Gennesareth. 


We are not always to suppose that in such cases they passed from 
one side to the other: they often sailed, over some creek or bay, 
from one town to another. This will account for the speed with 
which the people sometimes followed them by land ; see v. 53, 

Some readers may be assisted in tracing the perambulations and 
voyages of our Lord, by being told, that there is a strong reseme 
blance between the sea of Galilee and the lough of Strangford, in 
the County of Down, in length, breadth, and geographical position. 
Several towns also on the shore of each lake are similarly situated. 
Beginning from Strangford, Killileagh represents Tiberias, and 
Killinchy, Cinneroth and Gennesareth; Comber corresponds with 
Bethsaida, aud Newtonards with Capernaum;. Chorazin, called ‘also 
Bethsaida, was at the head of the lake to the east of Capernaum ; 
Ritkeubbin may stand for Gergesa, and Portaferry, for Magdala, in 
the neighbourbood of which was Dalmanutha ; and Ballynahinch 
agrees in situation with Nazareth. ‘The channel also by which 
Strangford lough communicates with the sea resembles the river 
Jordan ; Capernaum, which was situated at the mouth of the Upper 
Jordan, which discharges itself into the lake, was the residence of 
Matthew, whose business it was to take toll from those who passed 
the bridge or ferry to and from the countries on each side of the 
river and the lake. 

Cesarea Philippi stood in the direction of Bangor. 
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MARK—CHAP. VII. 


Vy. 2. And when they saw some of his disciples eat 
bread with defiled (that is to say with unwashen) hands, 
they found fault. 


The word rendered defiled literally signifies common. It was 
quite in the Jewish idiom to oppose common and holy; the most 
usual signification of the latter word in the Old Testament being, 
separated from common and devoted to sacred use. Their meals 
were (1 Tim. iv. 5) “sanctified by the word of God and prayer ;”’ 
and were not, therefore, to be touched with unhallowed hands. As 
Mark wrote his Gospel in a pagan country, and for the use of 
Gentile converts, it was proper to add the explanation wnwashen 
to the epithet defiled, which might have otherwise been’ misunder- 
stood. 


V. 3. For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not. 


Oft, or diligently ; in the original, ‘ with the fist: up to the elbow.” 
Marginal Reading. 

‘The Jews, when they washed, held up their hands, and contract. 
ing their fingers, received the water that was poured on them, till 
it ran down their arms, which they washed up to their elbows, (This 
is one meaning of the original word.) ‘To wash ‘with the fist,’ 
therefore, is to wash with great care.—Dr. Macknight. 


Vy. 4. And when they come from the market, except 
they wash they eat not, &c. 

The followingis Dr. Campbell’s translation of this passage : “ For 
the Pharisees eat not until they have washed their hands, by pouring 
alittle water on them; and if they come from the market, by dip- 
ping them.” 

“ Tables,’’ rather couches, on which they reclined at meals, 

V..9. And he said unto them: Full well ye reject 
[ frustrate, marginal reading, ]the commandment of God. 


Campbell’s translation is, ‘‘ Ye judge well, continued he, in 
annulling.” &c. This is spoken ironically. 


V. 10. See Brief Notes, Matt. xv. ‘ 
V. 11. It is Corban (that is to say a gift.) 


This is another instance in which Mark interprets a Hebrew 
phrase to accommodate his Gentile readers, 

Corban signified any sacred offering. It was adopted by the later 
Jews, asa proverbial form of vow: thus, they said, “* Corban what- 
soever I shall eat with thee ;” which rendered it sacrilege both for 
the maker of the vow, and for him to whom it was made, to eat 
together ; because, by this form, the thing so to be eaten became a 
sacrifice. But nothing was instantly consecrated by the vow, for it 
could not take place till the two began to eat together. 

Agreeably to this, Campbell translates the passage thus: “ Butye 
maintain, “ If a man say to his father or mother, ‘ Be it corban, (that 
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is, devoted) whatever of mine shall profit thee,’ he must not hencee 
forth do aught for his father or his mother,””. 

V. 11. By whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me: 

This may be expressed more fully thus: “That is corban, what- 
ever it be, by which thou mightest be profited by ine.” —Campbell. 

V..16. If any man have.ears to hear, let him hear. 

«To hear’? often signifies to hearken or attend to. In this ‘sense’ 
itis’very frequently used in ‘the Gospels, In ‘this text it has both 
meanings. 

V. 19. Because it entereth not into his heart, but 
into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging 
all meats. 


It entereth not into his heart, but into his belly, whence alt 
impurities in the victuals pass into the sink.—Campbell. 


V. 22. An evil eye. 


Envy or jealousy. 

-V. 26. The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation. 

This woman is called by Matthew Canaanitish ; here'a Syrophen- 
ician and a Greek. By birth she was of Syrophenicia ; by descent 
a Canaanite ; and by her religion a Greek. 

V. 27. It isnot meet to take the children’s bread, 
and to cast it unto dogs. 


This accords with what he said to the disciples, Matt. xv. 24, 
V. 31. He came into Galilee, through the midst of 
the coasts [borders] of Decapolis. 


He may have passed 'the Jordan above the lake of Galilee, 
“‘ Decapolis ” lay on the east side of the river and the lake. 


MARK-—CHAP. VIII. 


V. 15. Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and 
of the leaven of Herod. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. xvi.“ 

“ Leaven”’ is taken for the diffusion both of good and bad prin- 
ciples. See 1 Cor. v. 6 and Luke xii. 1, 

V. 24. I see men as trees walking. 


That is, either indistinctly, not discerning ‘their form; or, they 
appeared larger and higher to him than formerly, as objects do 
through a mist. 

“YT see men, whom I distinguish from trees’ only by their walk- 
ing,” — Campbell. 


V. 27. Cesarea Philippi. 


This was a city built by Philip, in honour of ‘Cesar, near the 
springs of the Jordan. 
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V. 29. Thou art the Christ. 


“The Christ ” signifies the anointed, a title given to kings and 
priests in the Old Testament. 

The word Christ was as much an appellative as the word Baptist : 
yet our translators, who always say the Baptist, often avoid saying 
the Christ. In English the article the is never prefixed to the name 
of a man, though it is invariably prefixed to a name of office. 
Whilst he remained on earth, Jesus was his common name, and 
Christ was understood as the denomination of dignity or office. The 
term Christ, though originally an appellative, was, after his ascen. 
sion, superadded as a proper name, because the term Jesus was so 
common a name among the Jews. 


V. 34, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 


My followers must deny themselves to all worldly gratifications ; 
and even submit to death rather than deny me or abandon the pro- 
fession of the Gospel. 

This comparative mode of interpretation is the key to many of 
our Lord’s hard sayings; thus, “Jf a man hate not his father and 
mother, he is not worthy of me,” is interpreted by another text, “ If 
a man love his father or mother more than me, he is not worthy of 
me,” In like manner, when it is said. “All manner of sin shall 
be forgiven, but the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
given,” it may be meant, that this sin is less pardonable than any 
other. Again, when itis said that God loved Jacob and hated 
Esau, the meaning is only, that he loved Jacob more than Esau ; 
or simply that he preferred Jacob ; God never shewed any signs of 
hatred to Esau. 

Taking up the cross, and bearing the cross, allude to the Roman 
custom of making criminals carry their cross, or rather its cross bar, 
to the place of execution, 


V. 35. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. xvi. 
*6 Will save his life ;” rather, is desirous of saving his life, 


V. 37. Or, what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? 

‘“¢ Exchange,”’ Gr, ransom, “ Soul,”’ life.—Newcome. Doddridge. 

Y. 38. This adulterous and sinful generation, &e. 


«Adulterous.”’ As the union between God and his peculiar people 
is often expressed, in the Old Testament, by the state of matrimony ; 
sins of idolatry, and transgressions of the divine law, are sometimes: 
classed in Scripture language, with the infidelity and guilt of adul- 
tery. Here, therefore, it may signify ungodly or irreligious ; or, 
as Harwood renders it, debauched or profligate. 

“ With the holy angels.” The word translated “angels” sig- 
nifies, both in Hebrew and Greek, messengers,..whether divine or 
human, ‘The former are styled ministering spirits; thus, “ He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee.”—“Angels came and 
ministered unto him.”—~‘' The son of man shall send forth his 
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angels,” —“ He shall give me more than twelve legions of angels,” 
It sometimes signifies the angel of the covenant acting in the name 
of the Almighty, asin Acts. vii, 50. 31. 

The word, when applied to human messengers, is used in many 
different senses, Thus the messengers sent by Jobn to Christ are 
in the Greek called angels, Luke vii, 24; and also the messengers 
whom our Lord sent before him into the Samaritan villages, Luke 
ix. 52... The Baptist is denoted by the same appellation, Luke vii. 
27; Mal. iii, 1. The phrase “on account of the angels,” 1 Cor. 
xi, 10, is understood of the spies who were sent into the assemblies 
of the Christians; and the messengers sent by Joshua, are in the 
Greek called angels, James ii, 25; and these same persons are. de- 
nominated spies in Heb. xi. 31. 

~The word also signifies a teacher of religion, The prophet 
Haggai ,(i. 13) is, in the original, called the angel of the Lord. 
Paul says of the Galatians, “ Ye received me as an angel of God, 
éven as Jesus Christ.’” The expression *‘seen of angels,” is under- 
stood, by Dr. Macknight and others, as importing only, seen by the 
apostles; for the word apostle has the same meaning with messenger 
or angel. The angels of the seven churches of Asia, in the Reye. 
lations, signify the principal ministers in those churches. 

It sometimes denotes the inaniinate agents of Providence, or Pro- 
vidence itself. Thus “ the angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him.” Again; “an evil spirit (or melancholy dis- 
temper) from the Lord troubled Saul’’; it was removed by music. 
« Who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire,” 
Ps, civ. 4, that is, who maketh the winds his messengers, and flaming 
fire or lightning his minister or servant. The author of Hebrews 
(i. 7.) applies this text differently. In Ps, xxviii. 49, hail and 
thunder are termed evil angels, that is, destructive messengers. The 
angel of the lord smote Sennacherib’s army ; or, as it is expressed 
in another place, “ Behold I will send a blast upon him ;” probably 
the Simoom, or a deadly wind. 2 Kings xix. 7,55; Isaiah xxxvii. 
7.56. ‘He sent evil angels on the Egyptians: these were the 
plagues of Egypt. In 1 Chron. xxi. 14. 15, a pestilence is termed 
the angel of the Lord. The angel of the Lord which smote Herod, 
Acts xii. 23, may have been the disease of which he died. 

In accommodation to the opinions that then prevailed, angels are 
spoken of as guardian spirits or genii, attached to each individual, 
Matt. xviii. 10; Acts xii. 15, 

The Law is said to be the word spoken or ordained by angels, in 
or by the hand ofa mediator, that is, Moses, see Heb. ii, 2; Gal. 
iil, 19; Deut. v. 5. 


MARK——CHAP.. IX. 


V. 1. There be some of them that stand here which 
shall not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power. 


This is understood to mean the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
took place within 40 years. 


V. 2. See Brief Notes, Matt. xvii. 
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V..17.-I have brought unto thee my son, which. hath 
a.dumb spirit, &c. 

It appears by the symptoms, ‘that 'the disease of this child’ was 
epilepsy. He appears also to have been a deafimute. 


V..25. Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him. 


If the spirit had been deaf, our’ Lord would ‘not have spoken to 
him, nor could the spirit have heard him; and if dumb, he could not 
have “cried.” It was the patient only that was dumb and deaf. 

The Jews prefixed Spirtt before any quality ascribed to a person 3 
such as, Spirit of Fear, Spirit of Infirmity, &e. 

V..31. The Son of man is delivered into the hands of 
men, 

The present tense is here used for the future, indicating the cer- 
tainty and proximity of the event that was to happen. In like 
manner, our Saviour says, ‘My body which 7s broken,”’ and “ my 
blood which is shed.”” See John y. 25. 


V. 37. Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me 
but him that sent me. 


“ Receiveth not” only me, but him, &c.—or, receiveth not so 
much me, as him that sent me, 


VY. 40. For he that is not against us, is on our part. 


This seems to. be at variance with Matthew xii. 50, “He that is 
not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth abroad ;” but proverbs used opposite ways are true, according 
to the subject of which they are asserted. , 

In Matthew (xii. 50) he may speak of their intention or goodwill, 
and here of the effect of such conduct. 


V. 43, 44. Itis better for thee to enter into life maim- 
ed, than having two ‘hands to go into hell, into the fire 
that shall never be quenched; where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. v. 

“Hell,” ‘Greek, The valley of Hinnom. It was there that the 
eruel sacrifices:of children were made by fire to Moloch, the Am- 
monitish idol, 2 Chron. xxxiii.6. The place was also called 
Tophet, 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; and that, as is supposed, from the noise of 
drums : Toph signifying a drum, a noise raised on purpose to 
drown the cries of the»helpless infants, This place came to be 
an emblem of hell; and hence, Tophet to signify the place of future 
punishment. 

‘¢, Where their worm dieth not, and ‘the fire is not quenched.”? See 
Isaiah lxvi, 24, “ They shall go forth and look upon the carcases of 
men that have transgressed against me. For their worm shall not die, 
ueither shall their fire he quenched.” Our Saviour refers to this 
text, and expresses the punishment of the wicked by the worm which 
there preyed on the carcases, and. the fire which consumed the 
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wretched victims. These expressions were in use among the Jéws 
before our Saviour’s time. See Ecclus. vii. 17; Judith xvi. 17, 

V. 49, For every one shall be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. 

Ag every sacrifice under the Law was salted with salt (Ley. ii. 15) 
to purify and make it holy ; so every one that is to be saved, shall be 
salted or purified. 

V. 50. Salt is good &e. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. v. 

-  Wherewith will you season it?” that is, “* by what means will 
you restore its original sayour ?” Suffer not your zeal for religion to 
lose its force and vigour, for if it does, it cannot be revived. Have 
zeal within yourselves, ‘¢ and have peace one with another.” 

Salt was the emblem of wisdom and virtue. Its well-known 
effects in preventing corruption from taking place, and in commu- 
nicating a pleasing relish to almost every kind of animal and vege- 
table food, render the metaphorical use of salt peculiarly significant 
and happy. — Hewlett. 

Li 
PARTY NAMES. 

Ihave adopted an ominous title; but I have no in- 
tention to write a party paper. My object is rather to 
exhibit the pernicious consequences of adopting factious 
or sectarian designations, of whatever kind. I must, 
however, commence by frankly acknowledging, that a 
name is essential to both the formation and continuance 
of every combination of individuals. It is their nominal 
essence. It is, I believe, impossible to form a notion of 
asociety without aname. The members might, perhaps, 
feel a mutual sympathy among themselves; but they 
could neither speak of themselves, nor be spoken of by 
others, without some distinguishing appellation. They 
would resemble a nameless man. Ifthey refused every 
other designation, they might be styled the “Anonymous,” 
a name that was actually adopted by a society in Dublin ; 
or have some ludicrous epithet imposed upon them by 
the public. These would, at least, afford no pretence 
for faction and party spirit. 

_ A Name then is indispensable to union. A few intel- 
ligent persons might communicate with each other, and 
find that they agreed upon certain principles, but could 
not operate as a body without a name ; and their follow- 
ers would be a rope of sand, prone rather to repulsion 
than attraction or cohesion. They could neither under- 
etand one another, nor tell what they were. It may 
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admit of a question, whether this would not be the 
very best state of things that can be imagined. Men of 
sense would understand one another, and might reason 
and act together ; and the absurd and ignorant people, 
who form the body of the sect or club, could do neither. 
They must remain in their individual insignificance ; 
neither capable of talking of what they did not under- 
stand, nor of combining to annoy their neighbours—un- 
knowing and unknown. A Name brings them out of 
their obscurity, conceals their ignorance, and’ enables 
them to indulge their prejudices and antipathies. It is 
a knot which binds these unconnected rods together into 
one bundle, gives them strength, and brings them into 
notice; and even confers importance. It also conceals 
their internal differences, and marks, and points out their 
opponents as objects for their senseless and malignant 
aversion. Their contention becomes hostility between 
two Nantes. Knowledge and reason are unnecessary,—a 
great accommodation to persons of their character. 
Without separate titles, two parties might live together 
in perfect harmony, neither knowing that any difference 
subsisted between them, nor caring whether or not. 
While they are in this peaceful state, call one party 
Calvinists and the other Arminians, and the war begins; 
though neither has acquired any additional knowledge 
of Calvin or Arminius. Christians or Christ-cans is a 
title adopted by a society that has recently arisen in 
America. This may not be considered as a party name, 
since it is applicable to all parties; yet even this appel- 
lation, whether so intended or not, does actually operate 
as a party distinction equally with others, and may even 
be considered as a presumptuous sectarian assumption, 
and invidious distinction. 

This factious spirit dissolves all the ties of kindred 
and friendship, and extinguishes all respeet for talent 
and learning, approved piety, and distinguished virtue. 
Children lose their affection for their parents and for 
one another. Old friends look upon each other with 
distaste and. suspicion. The meanest and most ignorant 
partizan is valued above the most pious Christian. Even 
in questions depending purely upon critical learning, 
there is no more attention paid to the opinion of men 
acknowledged to excel in such points, than to the mere 
sciolist who takes the favourite or popular side of the 
argument. Such a state of society some of. us have 
witnessed, and in some respects if exists at this day. 
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Many diversities of opinion have prevailed for gene- 
rations, without producing any animosity, till they got 
a name; but as soon as parties assumed a title, an in- 
‘terminable contest commenced. Without this it would 
never begin; because individuals would not know who 
was of their faction or the opposite one, or feel any 
thing irritating in their several opinions even if they 
did know them. Many who differed in particulars, 
would find that they agreed in general, and would live 
together in concord; till in an evil hour some ill disposed 
person should point out their difference, and give them 
corresponding appellations. Before this, their partial 
agreement would mitigate their dissentions ; and when 
those of the same party found, that there was seme dis- 
cord even among themselves, they might be better 
disposed toward those who differed from them all. In- 
deed few would so understand their points either of con- 
cord or discord as to combine among themselves, or 
array themselves against others. But, when once men 
are enrolled under a Name, subordinate differences in 
the same party are overlooked or suppressed, and they 
all coalesce in hostility against others who perhaps dis- 
agree with them less than they do themselves. For this 
end partisans think it necessary to adopt all the opinions 
of the party in the lump. 

As then we cannot reject or condemn party distine- 
tions altogether, so neither should we be too tenacious 
of them; but having these ill consequences before our 
eyes, we should guard against their taking hold of our 
affections, or inflaming our passions. This caution is 
necessary to natural as well as moral philosophers, to 
metaphysicians as well as politicians, to chemists and 
geologists as well as divines. 

I have been led into this train of thought by the 
present state of things in this country; but I shall be 
cautious, while I tread on the ashes, not to kindle the 
embers. 

This passion for enrolling themselves under factions 
names, has existed among all professions, and in all 
countries ; and the bad effects of it have been experi- 
enced in all, as far as my knowledge extends. I am 
not indeed aware of any pernicious consequences result- 
ing from the attachment of the Greek philosophers to 
the heads of their respective schools, beyond a war of 
words ; nor even from their political factions. The 
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pigotry and cruelty of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
among the Jews, form a prominent feature in their 
history, between the conclusion of the Old Testament 
and the commencement of the New; when the Hero- 
dians were added to the number. St. Paul complains, 
that even in the Apostolic church of Corinth, a factious 
spirit and party names had arisen, and that thereavere 
contentions among them; one saying, I am of Paul; 
another, I am of Apollos; and others, [ am of Cephas; 
anda fourth party, 1 am of Christ. That this was 
purely the effect of party names is evident, for no other 
material difference existed among these holy and exem- 
plary men, nor in their attachment to their Lord and 
Master. During the Roman Republic, the people had 
something more important than names to quarrel about ; 
but after they had lost their liberty, or, as the Satirist 
chooses,to express it, the power of selling their votes, 
{a phrase which well describes the use that our own 
people make of their freedom) and when the Roman 
confined his wishes to victuals and horse races, they 
indulged their party spirit by addicting themselves to 
the Circus. The spectators favoured one or other colour 
worn by the jockies or charioteers, as humour or ca- 
price inclined them. “It was not the swiftness of the 
horses,” says Pliny, “nor the art of the men that 
attracted them, but merely the dress.” “If,” says he, 
in the midst of the course, the different parties were 
to change habits, their different favourers would change 
sides. Such mighty eharms, such wondrous power is 
there in a tunic; and this in the sentiments not only of 
the vulgar, but even in the opinion of some grave per- 
sonages.” In the time of Justinian, 30,000 people are 
said to have lost their lives at Constantinople, in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of 
the several colours, 

The enmity existing between individuals of rival 
nations, which grows into what has been absurdly and 
profanely called natural hostility, is of the same class ; 
and many national wars can boast. of no better origin. 

In the fifteenth century, Nominalists and Realists, 
whose quarrels may literally be ascribed to differences 
about Names, had frequently recourse to hostile and 
dangerous weapons ; and battles were the consequences 
of a philosophical question, which neither side under- 
stood. About the same time, similar contests arose in 
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universities, between the advocates for different modes 
of pronouncing Greek, under the names of Greeks and 
Trojans. 

Among the English factions, Whig and Tory are 
pre-eminent. While most other titles are adopted by 
the party, or bestowed by their friends, these had their 
origin in hostility and contempt, This appears by their 
derivation. Burnet, who was a Scotch clergyman before 
he was an English bishop, deduces the term Whig from 
Whiggam, a word used by the Western Scots in driving 
their horses. In 1648 when he was a boy, they rose 
and marched to Edinburgh to put down the Royalists, 
and in contempt were called Whiggameres, and for 
shortness, Whigs’; whence all who opposed the Court 
received that appellation, and from them it passed into 
England. Jameson, in his Scotch Dictionary, interprets 
it by “an acetous liquor subsiding from sour eream ;” 
and adds, “perhaps from Whiggam, a term used in 
driving horses.” ‘These native authorities may be con- 
sidered conclusive. Johnson also derives it from 2 
Saxon word signifying Whey. Tory was the name for 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees. Johnson, while he con- 
temptuously defines Whig, “the name of a faction,” 
describes a Tory to be “ one who adheres to the ancient 
Constitution of the State, and the Apostolical Hierar- 
chy of the Church of England.” Swift, though a bitter 
Tory, ismore impartial. “ Whosoever,” says he, “ has 
atrue value for Church and State, should avoid the 
extremes of Whig for the sake of the former, and the 
extremes of Tory on account of the latter.” Neal, on 
the contrary, describes the Whigs as “firm to the 
Constitution and liberties of their country.” “Their 
clergy,” says he, “were men of large and liberal prin- 
ciples, and friendly to toleration; and the laity were 
for confining the Royal Prerogative within the compass 
of Jaw, for which reason they were charged with 
republican principles, and called Whigs or sour milk. 
But the Tories or High Churchmen were for’ setting 
the King above law, and adopted a Mahometan prin- 
ciple, under the name of Passive Obedience and Non- 
resistance. They were persons of lax and dissolute 
morals, Their adversaries, therefore, gave them the 
name of ‘Tories, a name first given to Irish robbers, 
who lived upon plunder, and were prepared for every 
daring and villainous enterprize.” | So for Neal. Even 
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these wise men were tainted with party spirit, and a 
partiality for party names. Agreeably to these author- 
ities, the word Whig was introduced into England 
about the time when the Scots marched into that coun- 
try to assist the Long Parliament ; and Tory, I suppose, 
when Charles introduced an Irish army. However this 
may be, they did not become Names of regular factions 
in the State, till 1681, in the reign of Charles II., on 
occasion of the Exclusion Bill. 

Of all the countries in the world, there is not one 
that ever exhibited the injurious consequences, and the 
confusion ef ideas which arise from party names, ina 
more striking and lamentable point of view, than our 
own. Upon our innumerable religious dissensions, it 
would be painful to enlarge. Those of them which 
are mixed up with politics, have been the bane of our 
prosperity for along series of years. It is not unrea- 
sonable to think, that the multitudes who are engaged 
in them, are generally influenced by a Name, and are 
totally incapable of deciding on the important and in- 
tricate controversies, civil and theological, in which 
they take a furious part. 

But beside these, there is a constant succession of 
feuds, kept alive solely by some local or family preju- 
dice, and dependent merely upon the name of the 
family or district. ' 

When the causes of riot and bloodshed are wanting, 
our unhappy countrymen in the South, through mere 
restlessness, and impatience of peace, and inactivity, 
devise some fanciful term to denote the contending 
parties, and engage with the same fury as if there were 
a real cause of quarrel. Many of these have risen and 
sunk into oblivion, at least, fallen out of my memory, 
within a few years. I recollect one peculiarly ridicu- 
lous. It appeared that the peace of the country had 
been disturbed by two parties, who choose for party 
names, as if in ridicule of all such distinctions, the 
denomination ef Magpies and Black Hens. 

A few years ago I read an account of a conflict yet 
more absurd and tragical. In a hulk, on the Thames, 
crowded with Irish convicts, they privately cut up their 
hammoeks. and beds, twisted the materials into ropes, 
loaded them with bullets, and commenced a furious 
affray, in which, I think, some were mortally wounded. 
When quelled by a superior power, it was found, that it 
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was a conflict between einster men and Munster men: 
There lately occurred a similar instance, in which the 
convicts converted iron hoops into swords, and engaged 
in a bloody affray with their fellow prisoners and coun- 
trymen, for the honour of their respective proyinces. 

If the principles and facts adduced in this. article 
were more generally attended to, this might have some 
effect in mitigating the distractions now existing among 
high and low, arising from the indulgence of a factious 
spirit and the adoption of party names. I remember 
an old gentleman who concentrated this wish into a 
chemical toast,—“ May our present ferments produce 
rectified spirits.” Nemo. 


+ 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF 
GENEVA, AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Tue following admirable letter has not yet been’ 
published, as far as we know, in any of the British 
journals or periodicals. We are indebted for it to a 
friend who obtained a copy of it in Geneva. The 
occasion which produced it was as follows :— 

The venerable company of Pastors in Geneva, ad= 
dressed one of their circular letters to the Church of 
Scotland, inviting the General Assembly to send depu- 
ties to the recent tri-centenary festival celebrated in 
that city. This polite invitation met with a return that 
was very uncourteous, to use the mildest term. This 
incivility on the part of the Scottish clergy, will not 
surprise those who are acquainted with the history of 
the Presbyterian Church. They will recollect that 
Geneva, more than a century ago, disencumbered hey- 
self of the yoke of human authority in matters of faith, 
refused submission to formulas and confessions, which 
imposed on human reason and conscience a bondage as 
heavy and unscriptural as that from which the Reform- 
ers had emancipated themselves, and declared her adhe- 
rence to the Bible alone,’ as the only infallible standard 
of religious truth. Such a vindication of religious 
liberty is by no means pleasing to the Presbyterian 
Churches which retain those formulas and confessions, 
and erect upon them their machinery’ of ecclesiastical 
domination. Accordingly, wherever this freedom has 
been asserted, it has been viewed with great’ jealousy, 
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and even hostility by such churches, Attempts have 
often been made to crush it by persecution ; and when 
these have failed, it has been assailed by misrepresen- 
tations, calumnies, evil surmisings, and railing accusa- 
tions. What numerous and deplorable instances. of all 
these have been presented to us in the recent history of 
the Presbyterian Church in our own country ! 

The invitation from Geneva was couched in very 
respectful and fraternal terms, and merited a courteous 
reply, at least, from a society of Christian gentlemen, 
such as the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand. was presumed to be. Their answer, however, 
was coarse and unmannerly in the mode of its trans- 
mission, heartless and unkind in its language, and 
replete with insulting and injurious insinuations. First, 
it is pretty broadly hinted therein, that the Pastors in 
Geneva have “thrown off the yoke of divine authority, 
and rejected the infallible oracles of the living God.” 
This is a tremendous charge against a Christian church ! 
What did the General Assembly mean by it? . They 
know right well that the Holy Scriptures are scrupu- 
lously adhered to by the Church of Geneva, and that 
the authority of the Sacred Volume is zealously main- 
tained, and constantly appealed to by her Pastors, as the 
only unerring fountain of truth, and the only infallible 
rule of faith and conduct. What then is that “yoke of 
divine authority,” which she is charged by them with 
having thrown off ? What are those “ infallible oracles 
of the living God,” which she is accused by them as 
having rejected? It is evident that these terms cannot 
be intended by the members of the Church of Scotland 
to apply to the Holy Scriptures, because they well know 
that these were not thrown off or rejected by the 
Pastors and people of Geneva. ‘The terms can, , there- 
fore, apply only to those things which. are rejected by 
the Genevese,—that is, confessions and. formulas, the 
inventions of uninspired men... And can it. be that the 
General Assembly of Scotland, so respectable a council 
of Christian ministers in a reformed church, do serious- 
ly apply such awful words, as “the yoke of divine 
authority,”’—and, “the infallible oracles of the living 
God,” to the formulas and confessions that were drawn 
up by the Westminster, Helvetic, or Augsburg divines ? 
Surely no human composition, the work of uninspired 
men, ought to be pica whatever may be its 
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merit, by such elevated titles, as belong only to: tlre 
unquestionable revelations of the divine will. Whatever 
may be the veneration with which the members of ‘the 
Church of Scotland regard these formulas, we confess 
we are shocked to hear such epithets used in reference 
toany human compositions. We loudly reprobate the 
application of such language to any uninspired produc- 
tion; and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it, to 
savour strongly of profanity and impiety. 

In another passage of this memorable reply from the 
Church of Scotland, a hope is expressed, that “the 
day is not far distant when Jesus Christ will be preach- 
ed in all the churches ef Switzerland, as the Son of 
God ; and when a system of Christianity, pure and 
rational, because scriptural, will be taught in all their 
schools of divinity, and published in all their pulpits.” 
Full well does the Assembly know, that in all the 
Swiss churches, Jesus Christ. 7s preached as the Son of 
God :—full well do they know, that Scriptural Chris- 
tianity alone is taught in Geneva, and that the: system 
of her divinity is pure and rational, founded upon the 
Bible alone, unmixed with human inventions... What 
then did the Assembly intend, by the expression of 
their hope, that such preaching will take place? | Hvi- 
dently to insinuate that there 7s no such: preaching or 
teaching in Geneva at present: an insinuation which 
they knew to be altogether without foundation, and 
which, therefore, fastens upon them the charge of inten- 
tionally accusing their brethren falsely :—an odious 
charge, which bigotry and intolerance are apt to incur, 
without scruple or compunction !* 


* The following is one out of numberless instances of’ these false 
accusations. Mr. Haldane, of Edinburgh, a gentleman of. the 
highest character for Orthodoxy, states in a pamphlet, that a Mr. 
Wilson, who resided some time in Geneva, “had conversations with 
M. Cheneviére, Professor of Divinity in the College, and one of 
the Pastors in the city ; that he found M. Cheneviére, an avowed 
Socinian, violent, and intractable; and that he was terrified by M. 
Cheneviére’s attacks on spiritual religion”’ From this the reader 
would suppose, that Mr. Wilson had frequent interviews with this 
formidable Professor of Geneva, But what must be his surprise to 
learn, that these gentlemen never even saw each other, and that the 
whole story is a falsehood! Mr, Wilson indeed, called on Profes- 
sor Cheneviére with an introductory letter from a friend, but the 
Professor was not at home. MM. Chenevicre returned the Visit, but 
Mr. Wilson had left Geneva. What can such persons mean by such 
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» In conclusion, the Assembly implores God, that the 
spirit,—not of that divine Master, the meek and peace- 
able’ Jesus, who alone is the way, the truth, and the 
life,—not of his inspired apostles, who have left their 
unerring directions in the sacred volume,—but that the 
spirit of Luther, Calvin, Farel, and: Knox, may per 
vade and animate the meeting at Geneva;—men, who 
whatever might be their zeal and their piety, are: by 
no means to be held up; considering their: contentions 
and irritations, as correct, much less infallible, directors 
either of faith or of practice. Finally, the Assembly 
declines the invitation, expressing regret that. they 
cannot send any deputation to the jubilee, but promis- 
ing that they will pray at home for the Church of 
Geneva. Pray for the Church of Geneva! Alas! how 
much more need have they to pray for themselves, that 
the God who worketh great marvels, would soften their 
hearts, forgive their uncharitableness, pardon their false 
testimony, and infuse into their bosoms some portion 
of the benevolent and kindly spirit of the Redeemer ! 

The General Assembly had prefixed to their effusion | 
the usual form of address from one body of divines to 
another, viz:—Rev. Brethren. But this was considered 
as too courteous towards a church that cleaved to the 
Bible alone, and that was described as an apostate for 
having had the audacity to impugn “the divine author- 
ity” of the beloved confessions, and to refuse to admit 
them as “the infallible oracles of the living God.” Ac- 
cordingly, a Mr. Collins, who, it appears, was a lay 
elder in the General Assembly,—worthily discharging 
his function,—called the attention of that Rev. body 
to this. momentous. affair ; and after a speech well 
adapted to the occasion, moved that, the term ‘‘ Sirs,” 
should be substituted in place of the more cordial and 
kind appellation, ‘“ Brethren.” The question on this 
important alteration, was actually put by the Modera- 
tor, and carried unanimously ! 

In what.a wretched and humiliating light has the 
Established Church of Scotland exhibited herself on 
this interesting occasion, in the face of Protestant 
Europe! And what a painful sensation must her bigo- 


representations? , Can they possibly believe, that the service of the 
God of truth is promoted by the invention and propagation) of 
falsehood? ) 
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ted and calumnious letter have produced in, that, numter- 
ous assembly of enlightened divines, which, met, .at 
Geneva, the representatives of almost all the reformed 
ehurches in the world! Rude and insulting as the letter 
itself was to the Pastors of Geneva, the transmission 
of it was attended with even a greater degree of coarse- 
ness and indelicacy, which astonished that polished and 
refined people. It was not only sent without a date; 
but copies of it had been printed and widely dissemina- 
ted in the British Islands and on the Continent, for 
several weeks before it was officially received in Geneva ; 
as if for the purpose of giving currency to the evil 
insinuations it eontained, and of creating such a preju- 
dice against Geneva, as might prevent other Protestant 
communities from uniting in the celebration of their 
festival, To such mean treachery and contemptible 
artifices, may the minds of learned divines be reduced 
by intolerance and bigotry, even in churches that call 
themselves reformed ! 

The Geneva periodicals readily inserted the letter of 
the Church of Scotland, and left it to speak for itself. 
One of them, indeed, used this brief and pithy remark, 

“This sample of intolerant language and spirit, may 
well pass. without comment; pity, however, remains, 
when criticism becomes superfluous.” 

The following is the answer which was returned by 
the Venerable Company. 


“ Reply of the. Venerable Company to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


«“ To the Moderator and the other reverend members of 
the Church of Scotland. 
“Geneva, July 10, 1855. 
« Gentlemen, and highly honoured Brethren, 


“The Company of Pastors has received the letter 
without a date, which you have done them the honour of 
recently addressing to them on the subject of the ap- 
proaching Jubilee of the Reformation in our country. 
They were already acquainted with its contents by means 
of various Scottish and French journals, which had pub- 
lished it some, weeks beforehand. 

‘¢ We. can readily conceive, and your letter affords us 
proof, that many circumstances. which have occurred 
among us, must have been very imperfectly known in 
your churches. Publications and reports which have 
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issued from your country, have spread abroad with pro- 
fusion, statements either garbled or entirely false. Still, 
gentlemen, without in the least denying the diversity of 
doctrinal interpretations, which may be found among us, 
as in almost all ages, and in every church in which the 
Bible has been made the subject of sincere and personal 
examination,—we are astonished and grieved that you 
have been induced so readily to lend belief to so many 
strange imputations, against which we owe it to our- 
selves to protest.—No, Gentlemen and highly honoured 
Brethren,—at Geneva the infallible and immutable oracles 
of the living God, have not lost their authority: there is 
not one of our pulpits, in which Christ is not preached as 
the Son of God: the faith which gives us the victory over 
the world is scriptural as well as rational :—and the 
Bible,—the only ground which advocates of the Refor- 
mation can give for their hope,—is always the pillar on 
which we rest our church with confidence and courage! 

“Tt is true that on this very account, we tremble at 
the thought of giving to human systems the infallible 
authority which is due to divine revelation alone. Hav- 
ing submitted ourselves to the Bible, we could not, as 
Reformers and disciples of Christ, refuse the title of 
Christian, to those who from the depth of a pure heart 
submit themselves to it, as we have done; and although 
we have sometimes been obliged to punish perseverance 
in rending the tie of discipline in our church, yet faith- 
ful tothis principle, we have always been careful not to 
confound doctrines with acts. 

“This principle, now long established and tested by 
experience among us, has been the occasion of violent 
attacks against our clergy, and of proceedings but little 
fraternal ; but we have been cautious not to abandon it 
notwithstanding. We are the servants of the divine head 
of the church, not of men. Of his word alone we de- 
sire to be the guardians. 

“Thanks to this principle, Gentlemen and highly 
honoured Brethren, we can bless the memory of the 
illustrious Reformers of the North and of the South, 
without converting their authority into a papal yoke, simi- 
lar to that which they broke. We learn from these eminent 
servants of God, not to allow ourselves to be diverted 
by the exactions of men, from the exclusive respect te 
which the Bible is entitled. 
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“ Thanks to this principle, we can without any bitter- 
ness in our hearts, give the title of BRuTHREN, to those 
who refuse it to us. 

“Thanks to this principle, in fine, whatever be the 
manifestations of which we may be the object, we will 
celebrate our solemn festival of Jubilee, with our eyes 
fixed upon the author and finisher of our faith, with 
souls filled with thankfulness for his mercy and zeal for 
his glory. We earnestly entreat of God for this great 
epoch, a better spirit than that of the immortal Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and Farel ; namely, the spirit of JEsUs 
Curist ; without which, even with the approbation of men, 
we should only be instruments of error. 

“And now, Gentlemen, and highly honoured Brethren, 
we thank you for your prayers, and the benevolent in- 
tentions of which you give us assurance :—Accept that 
of our fraternal and respectful devotion. 

‘‘ Signed in the name of the Venerable Company, and 
by its order, 


“ J. Cuoisy, Professor. 
—>>—. 
STATEMENT OF FACTS RELATIVE TO THE CON- 
GREGATION OF KILLINCHY. 

In the year 1825, the people of Killinchy congregation 
were numerous, respectable, and contented with their 
minister and each other; living together like brethren 
in unity, till circumstances brought about occurrences 
over which neither they nor their pastor had any control. 
An unhappy spirit of dictation arose in the Synod of 
Ulster about the year 1827, when a majority of that 
body insisted on its respective members taking a Test, 
contrary to all law, and to all precedent in the presby- 
terian church; and implicating in its’ result, a number 
of worthy and highly respectable characters, who con- 
scientiously differed in opinion on some mysterious 
subjects. In the year 1828 also, those celebrated Over- 
tures were passed, (and that ina manner contrary to the' 
express laws of the Body,) which trenched so deeply on 
the Christian rights both of ministers and people: re- 
stricting the latter on all future occasions, to the choice 
of those persons only who might have been approved 
by .an Inquisitorial Committee appointed to examine 
them respecting the doctrines of their Creed ; and sen- 
tencing all ministers thereafter to be ordained, to depo 
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sition, if they did not preach and teach all the articleg 
of a Creed which was then defined, and which involved 
some of the most mysterious and most intricate points 
of controversial theology. Against. these, Overtures, 
the Rey. Samuel Watson, minister of Killinchy, enter- 
ed his protest, which is duly recorded in the minutes of 
Synod for that year; but as he knew his congregation 
to be divided in opinion upon these subjects, and as the 
obnoxious Overtures were declared not to have any 
reference to ministers already ordained, he was un- 
willing to disturb the harmony of a congregation over 
which he had presided for thirty years in peace and 
concord; and therefore did not join the Remonstrants 
in their separation from the General Synod. This con- 
fidence in the solemn stipulation of a religious body was 
misplaced. No sooner was the Zest above referred to 
refused to be taken by certain individuals of that body, 
than the Hue and Cry of Heresy was raised against 
them; and ‘among others against the minister of this 
congregation: and every effort was made to destroy 
his usefalness, by circulating reports to his prejudice, 
and sending ministers from different quarters to preach 
in and pervade the congregation, in its length and in its 
breadth. These, as there is good reason for believing, 
misrepresented the doctrines taught by him, and very 
naturally alarmed the minds of some well-meaning, 
but weak-minded individuals. A few of these in con- 
sequence absented themselves from his ministrations. 
This partial secession having reached the ears of the 
presbytery of Belfast, that presbytery resolved to hold 
an investigation relative to the above rumours, and 
after full inquiry came, in the month of May, 1832, 
to the following decision: entirely contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the congregation, who assiduously attend- 
ed during the whole of the proceedings. ** That the Doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Original Sin were not preached 
by Mr. Watson, and consequently that the Gospel was 
not preached in the congregation.” The congregation 
however, unanimously supplicated the presbytery to 
“continue Mr. Watson as their minister. Notwithstand- 
ing this amicable, and as the congregation hoped, jinal 
settlement, a few of the very individuals who concurred 
jn its propriety, continued their usual course of misre- 
presentation and annoyance. In this they were support- 
ed by the Synod of Ulster, though much to the injury 
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-of the peace and harmony of the congregation. Still 
the great body of the people continued to adhere to 
their pastor, and were resuming their wonted respect- 
able appearance. The improvement of the congregation 
latterly, was strongly evinced by the regular attendance 
of almost all the oldest and most intelligent members ; 
and by the increased and increasing labours of its pas- 
tor, as appears by the registry of baptisms, marriages, 
&é.; the former amounting in’ the year 1834, ‘to the 
unprecedented number of upwards of 240, and the 
latter to nearly 60. Such was the state of the congre- 
gation of Killinchy up to the month of June Jast; when 
the Synod of Ulster, by its unhallowed interference, 
again disturbed its tranquillity, by appointing, in Mr. 
Watson’s absence, and without any application from 
his people, a committee of its own body to take charge 
of the congregation. The appointment of this’ commit- 
tee was preceded by the most inflammatory and insult- 
ing language, uttered among others, by the Rev. Jonn 
Barnerv, the moderator, who even descended from the 
pulpit, for the purpose; and the statement of the Gos- 
pel not being preached in Killinehy, was again and 
again reiterated. These proceedings on the part of the 
Synod of Ulster, naturally called forth strong feelings 
of indignation in the congregation, at such repeated 
insults ;.and they immediately took measures’ to ‘avert 
any injurious consequences that might result from such 
an uncalled for and gratuitous’ interference. But’ as 
some difference of opinion might’ reasonably be antici- 
pated, in a congregation consisting altogether of not 
less than 1000. families, (of whom however’ not quite 
600 were seatholders,) it was judged advisable’ that a 
cerrect list should be prepared, of all the members who 
were qualified to vote on any congregational question : 
from which, if necessary, the congregation might be 
polled, upon any resolutions that might be proposed. 
The preparation of this list was entrusted to the com- 
mittee of the congregation, consisting of four members, 
two of whom were supporters, and two opponents of the 
measures of the General Synod.» In preparing the list, 
they were aided by two assistants, one chosen from 
each party in the congregation ; and guided by the 
rules laid down in the Synod’s Code’ of Discipline, 
respecting the qualification of voters. No name was 
inserted in the list without the consent of both parties 
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inthe committee. The requisite means having thus 
been prepared for ascertaining the sense of the congre- 
gation with the most perfect fairness and impartiality, 
and these means having been adopted with the complete 
concurrence of both parties, a meeting of the congre- 
gation was regularly convened, on Tuesday, August 4, 
1835; and resolutions adopted by a majority of 140 to 
67, on which was founded the following Memorial to 
the Synod at Cookstown. = * 

“ To the Rev. the Synod of Ulster, to meet in Cooks- 
town, on Tuesday, 11th August, instant, 

“ The Memorial of the Presbyterian Congregation of 
Killinchy, respectfully showeth, 

“That your Memorialists have heard with much 
surprise and deep regret, that the Synod of Ulster at 
its late meeting in Belfast, appointed a committee of 
its Rev. body, ‘to take charge of the Congregation of 
Killinchy,’ in direct opposition to the opinions of several 
members of your Rey. body; members too, some of 
whom have been long and intimately acquainted with 
the members of our communion; and your Memorial- 
ists respectfully submit, in violation of an implied 
adjustment of our differences by the visitation presby- 
tery in May, 1832; which presbytery left us in the 

enjoyment of our privileges, and at full liberty to take 
such ulterior measures as we might deem most condu- 
cive to, our.own interests. Your Memorialists cannot 
but deeply deplore that temporising policy by which 
years are permitted to elapse betwixt a sentence and its 
~execution, thus tampering with our feelings, and tan- 
talizing our most sanguine expectations. Your Memo- 
rialists are fully aware of the necessity and importance 
ofa pure gospel ministry, and are ready to acknéw- 
ledge that there are in this, as they are confident there 
are in every society of equal extent, dissentients. But 
they are confident that the great doctrines of man’s 
accountability, a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, tue prospect of pardon through the mediation 
and intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ on sincere 
repentance, together with the influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart of man, are a brief epitome of Gospel doc- 
trine ; and these, your memorialists hambly submit, are 
now, and always have been taught by our worthy pastor 
-as many of us as are ready to attest, sofar as they are 
capable of judging at the distance of nearly forty years, 
0 
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and during’ which period ‘he has, so far as we know, both 
from principle and’ by precept, exhibited ‘a’ splendid 
example of charity, sobriety, integrity, and good will 
to every human being within the bounds ‘of ‘this’ large 
and populous district. If this be’ not’ preaching the 
Gospel, we know not what the Gospel is. But if this 
be preaching the Gospel, then the Gospel xow és,) and 
always has been taught in our congregation ;‘and “to 
affirm that the Gospel was not preached to us,is to 
affirm what your memorialists believe to be untrue, and 
can only be considered by us as an ‘insult to our under- 
standings as men, and a libel on our characters’ ‘as 
christians. 

“ Your memorialists respectfully remind your’ Rev 
body, that our esteemed pastor is justly endeared to us, 
as well by his long and faithful services, as by many 
and tender recollections: and therefore we are deter- 
mined to adhere to his ministrations, so long as he 
conducts himself as heretofore, and continues to preach 
the above great doctrines of christianity. And ‘as we 
are justly jealous of our privileges as Presbyterians, 
we consider it to be our duty, in the exercise of ‘our 
undoubted rights, to judge of the fitness of the time to 
apply to your Rev. body, in co-operation with our pas- 
tor, for permission to choose an assistant and successor. 
The object of your memorialists in thus obtruding them- 
selves on your attention, is for the purpose of preserv- 
ing that tranquillity and good feeling which has so long 
prevailed in our community ; and therefore, we earnestly 
entreat your Rev. body, to cancel your resolution passed 
at your meeting in Belfast respecting us, and thereby 
restore that confidence in your decisions which has been 
partially shaken by your recent conduct towards’ us. 
Thus, we conscientiously believe, would’ the glory of 
God be promoted, the interests of religion advanced, 
the peace, the happiness, the integrity of our congre- 
gation preserved, and the Presbyterian ¢hureh shielded 
from the mockery and scorn of its multiplied’and 
multiplying enemies. And your memorialists asin duty 
bound shall ever pray. 

“Done in our Meeting-house, this 4th day of August, 
1835. Signed on behalf of the meeting, by 

Roserr Carsr, Chairman.” 

_ “The following persons are appointed to present this 
our Memorial, and to act and do in this case'as ifowe 
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were all personally, present; viz: Rey. S. Watson, toge- 
ther with Messrs. Robert Carse,. Doctor Hay, Anthony 
Taylor, David Reid,and Robert Clark, Hider.” 
so lt deserves to be mentioned, that when these resolu- 
tions. and..the memorial. given above, were proposed to 
the adoption of the meeting, some of the anti-synodi- 
cal: party. in| the, congregation suggested, that as time 
was very valuable at that season, of the year, the sense 
of the congregation might be taken without calling the 
roll, bya show. of hands; or, by one party going out 
atjone door, and the other at.an opposite one; so that 
the members on both sides might be counted without 
delay. But to this their opponents would by no means 
agree. Indeed they received the proposal with con- 
tempt ;.and treated it with scorn. “ What,’—they 
cried—-“ this is a.pretty story! The committee and 
their assistants have now been several days occupied 
in making out a list. of voters; their task is completed : 
a list.is» prepared, in the accuracy of which both par- 
ties are. agreed; and now, after all this trouble, you 
propose to throw it aside, without making any further 
use of it!.. No,,no.. We are ready to go through the 
owhele list from beginning to end, theugh it should 
require us to meet you here from day to day!” These 
remonstrances prevailed, and the congregation was duly 
polled. from the list in. question, with the result that 
has...been, already, stated, viz: a, majority against the 
Synodical party, of more than vo to one. 
-{j-The prayer, ofthe foregoing memorial, notwithstand- 
ing its respectful and christian spirit, the Synod thought 
-proper |to,.rgect, on, the slightest and most frivolous 
grounds.|,; Accordingly,.in_ defiance of every intreaty, 
-the}committee met, in Killinchy Meeting-house, on the 
iol 9th;.of, August,, 1835); and. although they came. in 
direct opposition.to the expressed wish of a large majority 
of the congregation, they were most. courteously recei- 
ved; and.eyery facility,.afferded to conduct their inyes- 
tigation,;;especially,, by, those more. immediately oppo- 
, sed to the, whole of their, proceedings. 
The testimony adduced before the committee, differed 
wlittle, from that, submitted to the visitation presbytery 
of Belfast in 1832.;,.and..yet to the utter astonishment 
of all,.and>even of those least interested, the committee 
adopted, the; following as.a part of their finding... After 
»weferzing .to-matters, over. which’ Mr. Watson shad no 
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control; they resolved to recommend’ Mr. Watson to 
retire, in full possession of the bounty; and meanwhile, 
that.“ The Committee, on every third Sabbath, send 
some of its members to preach in Killinchy,’ by which is 
to be understood, in Killinchy Meeting-house, as has 
been expressly admitted by Mr. Barnett, the moderator. 
Hear this, ye Presbyterians of Ulster! This is surely 
ene,of the most extraordinary proceedings ‘ever re- 
sorted to in the Presbyterian Church. What, to deprive 
the people of Killinchy | of the right of selecting their 
own religious instructor, and thereby lay the foundation 
for the future degradation of their own pastor | Is this 
fair? Is this just? Is this honourable ? In the whole 
history:of the Presbyterian Church, so far as is known, 
there is nothing to be compared to it. It is a proce- 
dure-at once the ‘most insinuating, and therefore the 
more dangerous; the most arbitrary, and consequently 
the more repulsive; the most intolerant, and therefore 
not to be endured. After such tyrannical proceedings, 
what other course was left to the people of Killinchy, 
but either to submit in silence to their own degradation, 
or renounce all connexion with so intolerant a body, 
and seek elsewhere that protection which was denied 
them by the Synod of Ulster? They could ‘not long 
hesitate in making their election. Accordingly, upon 
the announcement of the finding of the committee, the 
Session published the following notice. 

“ Notice. The Seat-Holders of this Congregation, are 
earnestly requested by the Session, to meet here on this day 
fortnight, in order to adopt, after divine service, such 
measures. as may to them seem proper for securing the 
rights and privileges of this ancient and respectable con- 
gregation, in consequence of the late proceedings of the 
General Synod. of Ulster, and the decision of the com- 
mittee of that body which has now been read.” 

“ Signed by order, Wrtt1am M‘Cuurs, Session Clerk.” 

In pursuance of this notice, (which was a week longer 
than is usual beforehand,) one of the largest meetings 
of Seat-holders ever remembered, assembled in. the 
Meeting-house, on Sabbath, September 6, 1835: when 
after divine service, a Chairman was appointed, and 
the following motion was made and seconded :— 

“ Moved—That in consequence of the tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the General Synod of Ulster, this Congrega- 
tion do now retire from that body, and become independent 
of all Synods and Presbyteries.” 
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») To.this motion, the, following amendment’ was ‘sub- 
mitted and seconded:-+ 4) 6 6 . 
cuati Resolved— That the,.Presbyterian.. Congregation of 
Killinchy, were living in: perfect harmony with one-ano- 
ther, and with their respected pastor, when the Presbytery 
of Belfast disturbed their peace in the: year 1832, by 
unnecessary and igurious interferences: That the Synod 
of Ulster at-the.last,meeting in Belfast, adopted resolutions 
still farther infringing on) the rights and privileges of the 
Congregation, and subsequently at Cookstown rejected the 
supplication of a verylarge majority :of the Seat- Holders 
regularly convened. in their place. of worship. Phat ithe 
General Synod’s Committee assembled on Wednesday; the 
19th, ult. having passed a resolution to deprive our/esteem- 
ed.and valued pastor, | Mr. Watson, \of his pul pit every 
third Sabbath, and to put a stranger in his place; we 
consider such \a, proceeding as a virtual deposition of our 
beloved\ pastor, ,(intended..to. prepare the way for ‘his 
actual degradation, and an unlawful. infringement of our 
most sacred rights and. privileges as Presbyterians. | That 
under, these, circumstances, we are compelled in vindica- 
tion. of conscience, and in. maintenance of those invalu- 
able rights handed. down to us by our forefathers, to 
renounce the jurisdiction of the General Synod of Ulster, 
which we hereby do renounce and disclaim; and further 
we do now agree, as lovers of the: Bible, and determined, to 
maintain that kberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free,.to. place ourselves under the care of the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster,.or, the Presbytery of Antrim, as the 
Session may advise ; as both these bodies, by one of their 
fundamental. laws, guarantee the full and free choice'oj 
any minister, whose views of Christian doctrines may be 
in accordance with our own religious opinions. 
«ss Killinchy Meeting, this 6th day of September, 1835.” 
“ Attested by our Chairman, 
Ata} SF se 8e | Daviv Rew. 
“It may be proper here to observe, that the Rev. John 
“Barnett, the Moderator—togethér with other members 
‘of the Synod’s committee, attended on this occasion ; 
and as the Moderator candidly acknowledged, withthe 
“express intention’ of assisting ‘‘¢o take the poll.” But 
although the dissentients had used every exertion,,.dis- 
Seminated printed placards and hand-bills, and canvassed 
“the ‘Congregation during. the preceding week, ..and 
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boasted *that''they. would‘ poll to a man," they now 
eridéavoured by every means in their power, to prevent 
tlie sense of ‘the Congregation from being ascertained; 
in consequence of their conviction of the feeling of the 
House being against them, and the paucity of their 
numbers. Here Mr. Barnett attempted to interfere 
with the proceedings, in order to prevent a poll; but an 
almost universal burst of disapprobation was manifested 
by the members; exclaiming “Puthim down!» He sha'nt 
beheard ! He-has no business here :’—and but for the 
interference and at the special request of the friends of 
the contemplated measure, he would not have obtained 
a hearing. © He was then permitted to address the house. 
After which he thought fit, under cover of a protest about 
some alleged irregularities, to retire from the contest and 
leave the Congregation to transact their own business. 

The following is a copy of this’ so-called: protest :— 


«We, as members of the Committee of the Synod of 
Ulster, appointed to take charge of the Congregation 
of Killinchy, in our name, and in name of all those 
connected with said Congregation who shall adhere to 
us, do hereby solemnly protest against the poll which 
was this day taken in the said Congregation of Killin- 
chy, on the ground; Ist. that it was conducted in a 
manner contrary to the established law of the Synod; 
Code of Discipline, Sections, 10th and 12th: 2d. that 
it was greatly unjust towards those members of the 
Congregation who adhered to the Synod of Ulster. 

“ Killinchy, 6th September, 1855, 

« Joun Barnett, Moderator of Committee. 
«§,. Hamitron Rowan, 

“ALEXANDER. DickEy, 

“ Joun, Ports.” 


It is strange to find Mr. Barnett, who had. travelled 
from Moneymore to Killinchy, (about fifty miles, “to 
see that the poll should be fairly taken,” protesting virtu- 
ally against taking any poll at all. But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on a document, whose absurdity speaks 
for itself. The paper professes to bea “ protest” against 
certain proceedings of the Congregation of Killinchy ; 
yet there is not the name of a single: member of that 
society, among those appended to.it! | This circumstance 
alone determines it to be null, void and of no effect; for 
inno case whatever is any protest allowed to be tender- 
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edto any court, civil, or ecclesiastical,—much less, to. in-) 
terrupt; or\stay its: proceedings,—unless it emanates from 
itsown members, and»it attested by» their actual. signas, 
tures. | But the document is not) less futile in, its, alleged. 
reasons of, dissent,: than;it was, unadmissible; consider-: 
ing the parties with whom | it originated.,.It founds. its 
first objection on the omission: of forms, required) by. 
the Code: of Discipline published by the General Synod); 
but:we: can’ assure our readers that. section, 10,. contains 
no ‘regulations ;whatever respecting: polls ;jand Section, 
Xii,,none that are applicable to this case.',, The, whole of 
it is strictly confined to the one case of choosing .a,minis- 
ter’; and cannot possibly be: interpreted so\as to. extend 
tothe removal of a Congregation from one religious.asso- 
ciation to another. Thiswill appear from its own words, 
“<I f itappear that two-thirds of the votes, and|two-thirds 
of the stipend: ofall, the voters polled, be im favour of ithe 
candidate, the presiding ministers shall draw up «call, 
and.see it..signed.in the meeting-house.’—The protest 
specifies no instance of injustice—nor can any such be 
given. 

If. Mr. Barnett and his co-protesters had read the 
Code to which they referred, they must have been aware 
of this; and if so, we cannot acquit them of disingenu- 
ousness in. advancing their objection. We shall not 
attempt to disguise the feelings of pain with which we 
saw the names of Joun Barnett, and Hamiuron Rowan, 
affixed to a document like this. Times are changed, and 
new generations arise, with new feelings and ideas ; but 
we cannot help remembering there were once men who 
bore those names,;—once so honoured over Ulster,—who 
would have thrust their fingers into molten lead, sooner 
than append their signatures to a shuffling and disinge- 
nuous document intended to debara Christian Congre- 
gation fromthe means: of: asserting and vindicating its 
outraged put indefeasible rights. 

The Chairman then called on the Book-keeper for the 
eurrent year, to produce thelist of voters, containing the 
name of every: individual ‘entitled, to vote, and whose 
name had been: entered in» the, Committee Book up to 
the preceding: week.) This list was precisely the same 
as that which had been.employed at the preceding poll, 
on Tuesday the 4th of August, with.the addition of the 
names of» about 86: persons, who had, . in the. interval, 
established their ‘claim to vote: and itis to’ be observed 
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that their names) were inserted by the same, Committee, 
and in the same mamner,. as on, that oecasion ;. no, name 
being ‘admitted.into the list without.the consent of both 
parties)in the Committee, witha single exception. Thus 
was every reasonable guarantee afforded for, accuracy 
and fairness. It is. also deserving of notice, that.of 
the 36 persons who were thus added to the Catalogue, 
(after deducting a few who remained neutral,) asmajority 
were opposed to the. amendment... In taking the poll, the 
Committee-book was at hand, for the. purpose of, veri- 
fying the list, if, any dispute should arise as to.its accu- 
racy; but no such necessity arose, and no such reference 
was made. - The poll was conducted in a systematicand 
orderly manner: | two. tellers. were appointed, anda 
person to call, and another to superintend the accuracy 
of the roll-eall of voters. On summing: up, the votes, 
after every name had, been éwice called over, distinctly, 
the numbers stood as follow. 

For renouncing the Synod of Ulsterj.icccccccuss 219 

VIGNE. NALA WE RAO 

Some of the dissentients declined voting, either with 
the intention of joining in the protest, or under the im- 
pression of their further opposition being fruitless, 

Such has been the result of this, to the Congregation 
of Killinchy, eventful day. By the course they have 
followed, they have emancipated themselves from the 
intolerant bondage of ecclesiastical tyranny, and the 
persecuting violence of the Synod of Ulster, and thus 
proyed themselves the worthy inheritors of the spirit 
that actuated the glorious refurmers whofirst freed their 
Protestant forefathers from such acts as were passed at 
the Council of Trent and the Synod of Dort. 

Before the close of the proceedings, the Session having 
deliberated apart on the subject referred to their decision 
by the vote of the Congregation, came to a resolution 
that the Congregation should attach itself to the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster. This their advice and decision 
was communicated to the meeting by the Chairman, and 
received without a dissentient voice. Information’ of 
these proceedings having been forwarded to the Moderator 
of the Remonstrant Synod, that Gentleman, with a 
praiseworthy promptitude, summoned a meeting of the 
Body pro-re-natd, to consider this business ; which was 


held at Belfast, on Wednesday, the 9th day of September, 
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18359 and which “was numerously attended. « At this 
meeting a memorial was presented’ from certain mem- 
bers of the Congregation of Killinchy, referring to the 
resolutions agreed to at the meeting of that Congregation 
on the preceding Lord’s-day ; and praying that the Con- 
gregation of Killinchy, might be recognised as a wor- 
shipping society, in connexion with the Synod. The 
Rey. Samuel Watson and the Commissioners who ap- 
peared in support of the memorial having been: heard; 
and having answered with the most satisfactory explicit: 
ness, the questions which were proposed by various 
members of Synod, both respecting the moral character 
of the minister,—the nature of the measures pursued in 
this ‘case by the Presbytery of Belfast, and by: the Com- 
mittee of the General Synod of Ulster,—and the regu 
larity of the various proceedings adopted by the Congre- 
gation of Killinchy,—the following Resolutions, were 
unanimously adopted. 

1. “ ResoLvep Unanimous.ty,—That it appears from 
the documents and statements submitted to this Synod, 
that the Presbytery of Belfast in connexion with the 
General Synod of Ulster, did at a visitation of the Con- 
gregation of Killinchy, held in the year 1832, inquire in- 
to. the moral character and preaching of the Rev. Samuel 
Watson ; when they found the former to be blameless ; but 
took objection to the omission of certain disputed doctrines 
which it was affirmed he did not teach ; and thereupon 
affirmed that the Gospel was not preached in that Con- 
gregation: but that his people, notwithstanding, unani- 
mously supplicated that he might be continued as their 
minister. 

2. “ That in June 1835, the Synod of Ulster, without 
any memorial or other public document from the Con- 
gregation of Killinchy, appointed a Committee to inquire 
into its condition, and take it under their care: and that 
this Committee was continued in force by the adjourned 
meeting of the Synod held at Cookstown, in August last, 
notwithstanding a memorial adopted by 142 out of 207 
seatholders who voted on the question, praying that the 
appointment of the Committee might be rescinded, as 
injurious to the tranquillity and rights of the Congre- 
gation. 

3. “That the aforesaid Committee, at a meeting held 
in Killinchy, on the 19th of August ult., did, on similar 
grounds to those stated by the Presbytery of Belfast, 
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appoint that/a member) of their own body should preach 
in\the Congregation ef Killinchy every: third Sunday; 
such appointment being contrary to the wishes and with- 
out the consent of the minister, session; and» members 
of the Congregation, and in violation to the right of 
the people to have the Gospel. preached. unto ‘them by 
the| minister of their choice. 

4... That after due and public notice from the'pulpit, 
of fourteen days, the Congregation of Killinehy, did bya 
majority of 219 over 10, of the votes duly qualified and 
actually tendered, resolve: to withdraw from the. juris+ 
diction of the General Synod of Ulster, and enter into 
connexion with this» Synod, for the preservation of its 
internal peace,,and: the maintenance of its religious 
liberties: both of which were violated by the proceed- 
ings of the General Synod of Ulster, its Presbytery and 
Committee. 

WHEREUPON IT WAS FURTHER Resouvep  UNANI- 
MOUSLY,— 

5.) That this Synod, having been established, ‘among 
other purposes, for the preservation of the. religious 
liberties, and Christian privileges of Congregations, 
and for the maintenance of their right to choose their 
religious instructors freely and without dictation,—does 
hereby cordially yrant the prayer of the memorial from 
Killinchy ;.and. that the Rev. Samuel Watson and the 
Congregation of Killinchy are accordingly hereby re- 
ceived as.a minister and Congregation in connexion with 
the, Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 

6.) Resolved, that Mr. Watson and his people be an- 
nexed to the Presbytery of Bangor.” 

The, Minister, Session and Congregation of Killinchy 
having thus by an| express and formal act, withdrawn 
themselves. from:the discipline and jurisdiction of the 
General Synod of Ulster,~-and the Remonstrant Synod, 
a body of co-ordinate jurisdiction and authority, having 
received them under its care ;—all connexion between the 
General. Synod and the, Congregation; being: now: dis- 
solved, and all.pretence for the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority removed,—the Committee of, ,the General 
Synod, with its usual; regardlessness of principle, rule, 
and precedent, -proceeded:to pass. upon: Mx. Watson; 
a\sentence of suspension, Yes! they\actually passed :a 
vote declaring him,—though xo \longer.a member: of their 
church, and received! and: recognisedsas sa member \of 
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another sbody;—to« bev suspended: from “all ‘ministerial 
functions and privileges!) ‘This vote they adopted with- 
out @ particle of additional evidence to that on which their 
former award was iounded: nay; without giving him 
notice-of any charge tobe brought against him ; in’ vio- 
lation, therefore, of every ruleof° church discipline, 
even had Mr. Watson been subject: to their authority ; 
inthe face of their uwn former findmg, which recognised 
and continued Mr. Watson as the minister of Killinchy, 
only. recommending him to take an assistant ;—and in 
utter contempt for that general principle of all Protes- 
tant Churches, which confines their ‘ecclesiastical cen- 
sures to those who are within the pale of their own 
communion. What the object of this nominal and dis- 
graceful sentence may have been, we are unable posi- 
tively to state; but it probably was intended to serve as 
the foundation of an intrigue for depriving Mr. Watson 
of his bounty. On this point, however, we’ feel no ap- 
prehensions. Under the wise and liberal Government of 
Ear] Mulgrave, and Lord Morpeth, the interests of 
justice and truth are safe. 

It’ only remains to be stated, that: the Congregation 

of Killinchy, now in connexion with the Remonstrant 
Synod, numbers upwards of 700 families; and probably 
contains considerably more than 3000 individuals :—that 
its members are among the most respectable, well-con- 
ducted, intelligent, and independent men in that part of 
the County of Down :—that its minister, session, and 
people are harmonious, and contented; and well-pleased 
with the decisive measure which they took, in withdraw- 
ing from a connexion in which they could never hope 
for peace or comfort ;—that the minister has not been 
disturbed by the Synodical party in his ministrations on 
the Lord’s Day, although we have heard that some in- 
4terruption was to have been attempted ;—and that, never 
during his ministry, were these ministrations attended 
by amore numerous, or more attentive auditory.’ There 
is every reason to hope that the interests of religion will 
‘be greatly benefited by the change of circumstances which 
has taken place. 

We have heard that the Committee of the General 
Synod of Ulster are labouring to establish a new Congre- 
‘gation in Killinchy, to be connected with their own body. 
‘To this we see no objection, as there are some individuals 
of ‘their own ‘persuasion, for whom they are in duty 
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bound to make some provision. We would fain hope, 
however, that in pursuing this end, they will work only 
by lawful and honourable means; avoiding the usual 
methods of denunciation, backbiting, misrepresentation, 
and clamour ; and abstaining from those acts which can 
only tend to engender animosity and ill-will. If their 
proceedings are conducted in a proper and becoming 
Christian spirit, we feel assured that their brethren of 
the original Congregation will, not only, not take offence 
at their proceedings, but will assist them by their per- 
sonal recommendation and pecuniary aid. Indeed, at 
the Congregational meeting on the sixth of September, 
one of the members of the majority promised thus much 
tothe minority, in case they should withdraw, in the 
manner stated; and we know that he will keep his word. 
—If the two parties formerly in that Congregation, can 
no longer agree to walk together, their interest and 
duty alike dictate, that they should separate in peace. 


—f—- 


REVIEW. 

The Sect “ Every-where spoken against :” Two Sermons 
preached at Newry, in October, 1835. By the Rev. 
Joun MircHent. Published at the request of the Con- 
gregation. 8vo. pp. 35. 


Turse Two Discourses are worthy of universal cireu- * 
lation. We do not know a publication which is better 
calculated to open the eyes of the prejudiced and unre- 
fleeting, to the gross delusions which have been practised 
upon them, in somany instances, by their spiritual guides, 
Never have we seen a work of the same extent better 
calculated to put the deceived upon their guard, and 
make the deceiver blush. Mr. Mitchel has done the 
cause of truth good service, by the composition and 
publication of these most valuable sermons ; and we 
must add, that the members of his Congregation have 
done themselves honour by their vote of thanks to him 
for preaching them, and their request that they might 
be printed. They may be assured, they could not take 
a more effectual means of vindicating their own religi- 
ous character, or of animating and encouraging their 
worthy pastor in his labours, than they have adopted, 
by entering into the resolutions which are prefixed to 
the publication now before us; and which we have 
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auch jpleasure-.in laying before -the readers of:this 

miscellany. 

ou Resotven,— That thethanks of this Congregation be given tothe 
Ren JOHN MITCHEL, for the two interesting Sermons’ latély 
preached by him in refutation of the calumnies, circulated against the 

Scriptural doctrines taught in this House, and illustrative.of Unita- 
rianism,—the truth of Christianity. 

““Resoiven,— Lhat a respectful request be now made to our worthy, 
‘Minister, to allow those Sermons to be Published for the benefit of the 
Congregation, and the information of the Community.” 
~ioMr. Mitchel takes his text from Acrs, xxiii, 22. 
“Wedesire to hear of thee what thou thinkest ;—for, as 
concerning this sect, we know that every-where it is spoken 
against.” After a brief allusion to the circumstances of 
the Apostle Paul, to whom these words were addressed 

by the Jews’ at Rome; and to those of the primitive 
‘Christians, the sect which is referred to in the text,— 
‘Mr. Mitchel points out the resemblance between their 
situation then, and that of the believers in “ One Gon, 

THE FaTHeRr,” at the present day. Without adverting 
to other points of similarity, Mr. M. shows, what in- 
deed is too well known by the experience of almost 
every individual who has been. called upon. to take a 
part in this great controversy,—that the modern advo- 
cates for the scripture doctrine of ‘‘One God, and Oue 
Mediator between God and men, the Man. Christ 

_ Jesus,” have at least one particular of resemblance te 
the first followers of Christ ; that they also are “«@ 
Sect everywhere spoken against.” “ Because we follow not 
with our theological opponents, in professing tenets which 
we cannot find in the Bible, which we conscientiously 
believe to be opposed to the doctrine of the Bible,—no 
term of reproach has been thought too vile, no misre- 
presentation of our principles too gross, to be poured 
forth against us from the pulpit, and from the press ;— 
and still more frequently and disgustingly, even in the 
intercourse of private society.” 

_ “And would. to Gop, that in the explanation of our principles, we 
could but meet somewhat of the same spirit of candour among pro- 
fessing Christians around us, which St. Pau] met with even among 
the Jews'at Rome. 'They honestly desired to hear the Apostle’s sen- 
timents and views of :Christian doctrine from himself. This was 
fair—this. was candid. But how, seldom do we-thus find access to 
the ears and the understanding of our prejudiced, opponents! | How 
rarely do they thus discoyer the spirit of a candid, impartial enquiry ! 
Tustead of hearing from ourselves, either in the pulpit or through 
the® Press, or in friendly coriversation, what ‘we think of Curisy, 

P 
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and of the doctrine of Curist, most of them refuse to know anything 
about us, save through the misrepresentations of our opponents. 
We are like the first Christians a ** sect everywhere spoken against ;’” 
and we must be in error. Such is the awful unparalleled bigotry of 
these times!” 

The evil nature and pernicious results of bigotry— 
“the blind unreasoning prejudice of tgnorance,’—are 
next pourtrayed in a passage of uncommon eloquence 
and power ;—and that “assumed bigotry” which, with- 
out sharing the prejudices of the vulgar, turns them to 
profitable account,—and which in this age of cant and 
pretence, is often found to out-herod Herod in its de- 
nunciations of unpopular opinions, and to leave all 
competitors far behind in the race of intolerance,—is 
characterised in language, as just as jt is striking. The 
injury done to the cause of truth, by the conduct of 
genuine or pretended bigots,—the outrages which they 
have perpetrated upon the inalienable and indefeasible 
rights of conscience,—the cruelties which they have com- 
mitted upon the unhappy but innocent victims of their 
rage, in ancient times, are forcibly described: and the pas- 
sage is closed by the followieg reference to the circum- 
stances of the present times and our own country. 


~ *¢]t is true, and let us rejoice in it, that these evils have, in some 
degree, been checked by circumstances in our day. It is true that 
the increasing light and liberty of this age, and the consequently 
improved spirit of legislation and civil government, have put the 
maniac of religious intolerance, as it were, into a strait-waistcoat ; 
and, if they have been unable to, imbue him with a meekness of 
heart, have at least tied up his hands from doing all the mischief 
thatke could desire. It is true,—and we have much reason to bless 
Gop for it, that selfish and narrow-minded men, professing an ex- 
treme zeal for peculiar views of disputed theology, have it not now 
in their power, as they used to have, to chain down equally the limbs 
and the spirits of their fellows in ignominious thraldom ; have it net 
in thelr power, as they once had, to coerce the creed and the con- 
science of all around them ;—and to employ the axe, and the gibbet, 
and. the faggot, as the ready instruments either of conversion or of 
death. The infuriated bigots of our day are greatly hemmed in 
aud hampered in the exercise of that power which belongs to the 
arm of flesh :—-they cannot now employ the same sweeping measures, 
in fulfilment of their favourite objects :—they cannot now take the 
same range in the gambols of their intolerance. 

‘But it must be confessed, that some of them have shown them- 
selves sufficiently active within that sphere of mischief which is still 
open to them; that they are perfect adepts in the wielding of those 
weapons of calumny and defamation, which were employed against 
the Apostles and primitive Christians ; and that they are nearly able 
to fulfil all their benevolent purposes by Slander and backbiting, by 
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obloquy and misrepresentation of every kind. If the wisest and 
best Christian in the Community,—if the most conscientious and éx- 
emplary Minister of Christianity, but scruple to receive their crude 
and contradictory creed ; if he dare to prefer the Word of Gop to 
the commandments of men ;—immediately the cry of heresy is 
raised, and echoed, and rung, from the designing tongue of the 
calumniator, to the alarmed ear of prejudice and ignorance. He 
is trumpeted forth as an Arian, a Socinian, an Unbeliever, a Deist, 
an Atheist! These are awfully-appalling terms in the minds of 
humble, illiterate Christians ;—who are the most startled, because 
they are not aware of their import—just as children are frightened 
by stories of ghosts and hobgoblins. And it would be strange, in« 
deed, if the mass of mankind would not fly from such things, just 
as they would shun the contagion of pestilence, or the pit of per- 
dition. 

Thus bigotry still answers her purpose,—stil] accomplishes her 
end.—If she cannot cut out the tongue of truth ; she can, by a few 
talismanic sounds of defamation, stop the ear of ignorant prejudice. 
If she cannot imprison the body of the reputed heretic; she can 
thus do a great deal towards fettering the minds of the unreftecting 
multitude. If she is prevented from kindling her fires, and burn- 
ing out the heart of the supposed unbeliever; she can, at least, 
through the medium of the vilest and most groundless obloquy, 

cause endless heart-burning and unchristian strife, even amongst 
those whose hearts and hopes were one.” 

Mr. Mitchel next proceeds to examine in detail those 
charges which are most frequently and most confidently 
advanced against Unitarians, by their opponents: con- 
fining his attention to the principal points of accusation ; 
for as he truly observes, to attempt to answer all, 
would be to undertake an endless task. The first to, 
which he adverts is the very common but most ground- 
less assertion, that Unitarians feel no reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures; but, on the contrary, are ready to 
twist them for their own purposes, or to set them aside 
altogether. 

«In preferring this charge, our opponents seem to calculate safely 
upon a general want of Scripture knowledge, and of cali reflection, 
among the people to whom it is addressed, For persons of any re- 
flection must be satisfied, that it is our deep reverence for the Word 
of Gon, and for the dictates of Our own conscience, founded thereon, 
that has led us to the adoption of the principles we profess; and to 
that honest avowal of them, which, among other difficulties, has 
brought down such a shower of obloquy upon our heads, Whilst 
we flatly deny this charge, it will be proper to make ‘a few obset- 
vations upon it, 

“Although we regard our English translation of the Scriptures, as 
generally accurate, yet, wedo not profess to think that King James» 
translators were either inspired, or infallible. Neither do our/oppo. 
nents: and whoever reads their controversial writings wilk find, tha, 
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they are obliged to have more frequent recourse to a revision of the 
eriginal, and a correction of the translation, than we ;—although. 
the translators most probably entertained similar views of theology 
with themselves. We do not blame them for this, when there is 
any reason in the proceeding: for we reckon it proper, in all cases 
where the original will bear us out in reconciling Scripture with 
Scripture, to do the same. But we throw back this foul charge 
upon those who are hardy enough to make it; and we must refer it 
to the good sense of mankind to judge between us, as to our com- 
parative reverence for Holy Scripture ; and to decide for themselves 
who they are that most honour the volume of Divine revelation,— 
they, who must express their creed in the language of men ;—or they, 
whose creed is plainly expressed in the Word of Gop;—they, who 
are not content with the Bible, as the test of Christian faith ;—or 
they who are; and who look uponit as being so, sui generis, so in- 
comparably excellent, that they will neither impose upon others, nor 
suffer to be imposed upon themselves, any other test whatsoever.” 


The next charge te which Mr. Mitchel adverts, is’ 
that of lowering the dignity of the Son of God, and 
degrading him from his throne of glory. This accusation, 
as he shows, cannot justly be preferred against the 
body of Christians to whom he belongs; and if it 
might, through ignorance, have been advanced against 
others, certainly ought never to have been brought 
forward against him: as his sentiments and the argu- 
ments by which they are supported, have now been om 
record and before: the public, for a considerable: time. 
In connexion with this subject, we find the following 
passage. 


‘With the same observations we reply to all those foul and defa- 
matory charges which have been so long and so loudly rung upon 
the public ear, and which it has latterly been the* habit to whisper 
into the private ear—as that we deny Curist; that we have no faith 
ina Rzpermer; that we deny the Lorp that bought us;—in a. 
word, that we are Deists, and do not believe in Divine revelation 
at all. 

“Attacks of this nature upon our religious principles and character 
have of late become more private and confidential. It is customary, I 
find, for Ministers of religion, as well as others, to creep into houses, 
and endeavour to lead captive the silly people who will listen to their’ 
secret slander. Among many other instances, of a like nature, it 
is not long since a Minister of religion in this. town, pursuing this 
stealthy and sinister vocation, called upon a family connected with 
this Congregation, and expressed the utmost astonishment and hor- 
ror, to think that they could continue to wait on the ministry of a 
man who denied Curist. ‘These were the terms in which he is re-- 
ported, and, I doubt not, truly reported to have expressed himself. 
Can this person have any conscience, or any regard to truth ? 
Hither he is acquainted with my sentiments, or he is not. If he be; 
then must he, in this case, be speaking contrary: to the known truth :. 


‘ 
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=~if he be not, then is he, without:knowledge, and without evidence, 
deliberately calumniating me behind my back! And see what a 
character his foul calumny virtually gives of yourselves,—the whole 
of the intelligent Christian people of this Congregation! Accord 
ing to his representation, yow can have neither discernment, nor con- 
science. With the Word of Gop in your hands,—with the faith of 
Curist, we trust, im your hearts,—you are, nevertheless, it seems, 
constantly waiting on the ministry of a man who openly denies 
Curist! The absurdity, the falsehood, the malignity of such 4 
representation are about in equal shares, Certain people seem to 
think that mankind are easily deceived; and, indeed, too many are 
so ;—but some are not thus to be practised on.—Certain people must 
be of opinion, too, that the most absurd falsehood falling from them 
must come with the clearness and force of a self-evident truth ;—but 
the period for this species of palmistry is fast passing away ; and 
men are more generally begirining to think and judge for themselves. 
This man says,—(but who that knows us will believe him ?)—that 
we deny Curist.~ Would he were present that he might have his 
mind disabused, and that he might become the instrument of -dis- 
abusing the minds of others. I know there are minds which cannot 
be disabused ; and this person’s mind may be of that stamp. 

«Tt may be seriously questioned, whether that man be a believer 
in Divine revelation,—whether he believe in Gop,—-who can thus, 
before God, in the face of truth, and without any foundation of 
evidence, become, and continue, the false accuser of his brethren,’” 


How the ears of the vile wretch who has thus dis- 
graced himself, and prostituted his sacred calling, must 
tingle, at hearing this record of his infamy quoted ;— 
and how his cheek must be suffused with the burning 
blush of shame, on perusing the narrative of his guilt ! 
Bad, however, as that man must be, and contemptible 
in every point of view, we believe that he does not 
stand alone: nor is Newry the only place which ean 
bpast the industrious labours of such a stealthy defamer 
of the brethren, in his vile vocation ! 

With his observations upon this charge, Mr. Mitchel 
closes his Z%rst Sermon: and here we shall conclude 
our present notice; but before doing so, we must, as 
impartial critics, advert to two points of minor impor- 
tanee, which though they do not detract from the 
general merit of the discourse, yet deserve to be cor- 
rected in any future edition which may appear; and we 
hope that several will be required, 

In p. 7, Mr. Mitchel quotes Her. xi. 36, 38, as des- 
criptive of the sufferings of the early Christians for the 
sake of the Gospel. Now we think that the whole of 
the context, and more especially ver. 39 and 40, limit 
the application of the passage,—beyond all doubt or 
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question,—-to the case of the Old Testament saints ; 
and we feel persuaded that Mr. M. himself, on recon- 
sidering the passage, will be‘of the same opinion. 

The other point to which we allude, is an instance, 
as we conceive, of false reading. In p.13, Mr, M. 
cites 1 Tim. iii. 16, as containing the words, “ Gop 
was manifest in the flesh.’ Now we allow that in this 
passage, it may admit of doubt whether we should 
read with Sir Isaac Newron, “which was manifest,” 
&e. or with Professor Griespacn, “ He who was mani- 
jest.’ But we think that the balance of authority is so 
decidedly against that reading which Mr M. has follow- 
ed, that which-soever of the others may be right, this 
is certainly wrong. 

These however are only points of detail; but in sach 
matters “we are nothing, if not critical.” The Sermons 
are excellent and admirable; and we hope and trust, 
will soon find a place in the library of every family and 
Congregation of our religious body. In our next No. 
we shall give a brief analysis of the seeond discourse. 


—~<—— 


The Doctrines of the Reformation ; what they are, and 
what they are not: A Discourse preached on Sunday, 
August 23, 1835, with special reference to the Church 
of Geneva, and in sympathy with their Celebration on 
that day, of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Reformation. By Grorce Harris, Glasgow. 12mo. 
pp. 24. . 


We have not left ourselves room to notice this ex- 
vellent and interesting discourse at the length which we 
could wish, and which it well merits; but we cannot 
allow a publication of the Bible Christian to pass over, 
without cordially recommending it to the attention of 
the enlightened Christian public. It will be found 
clear in its statements, persuasive in its arguments, and 
accurate as well as perspicuous in its historical referen- 
ces. It admirably illustrates what are the true princi- 
ples of the Reformation—and admirably repels the 
unjust pretensions of some, that arrogantly assume the 
uame. We doubt not it will obtain an extensive circu- 
lation; and we are sure it will be found a useful aux- 
iliary to the cause.of Christian truth and liberty. 
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In the Minutes of a General Synod of Ulster, held 
at Belfast, in June, 1835, but adjourned to Cookstown 
on’ the 12th of August, we find the following mosr 
IMPORTANT OVERTURE, to which we request the earn- 
est attention of our readers. 


* DECLARATORY OVERTURE. 


«“ Whereas, doubts appear to exist respecting the mean- 
ing and extent of the resolution of last Synod, not to 
sustain any exceptions opposing the doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith; and whereas it is most desirable 
in itself, and indispensable to the renewal and maintenance 
of ecclesiastical communion with other Presbyterian Church- 
es, to adhere to an UNQUALIFIED SUBSCRIPTION OF FHE 
WeEstMInsTER CoNnFESSION OF Faira:—This Synod do 
NOW DECLARE, in accordance with the resolution adopt- 
ed at the last annnal meeting of this Body, that they 
will noi, from this time forth, receive ANY EXCEPTIONS 
OR EXPLANATIONS from candidates for the ministry ; 
and REQUIRE, that all who in future wish to become 
jicentiates or ministers of this church, shall subscribe 
its standards in terms of the formula agreed upon at 
Monaghan, in the year 1852, which is as follows: ‘ 
believe the Westminster Confession of Faith to be founded 
upon, and agreeable to, the word of God, and as such £ 
subscribe it AS THE CONFESSION OF MY FAITH. 

“After some discussion thereon, the Synod adjourned 
for one hour. 

“The debate on the declaratory Overture was then 
resumed; when it was moved and seconded, 

“ That the consideration of this Overture be postpon- 
ed until next annual meeting of Synod. 

“After a lengthened debate, the Roll was called, and 
the amendment negatived. The Overture was then put 
and agreed to. 

“Against this decision, Mr. S. Dill and others pro- 
»tested, and promised to assign their reasons in due 
time. These reasons were subsequently given in and 
read, and ordered to be held tz retentis.” 


Let our readers mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
foregoing extract. It is food for meditation, and de- 
serves to be thoughtfully considered. We believe it to 
be pregnant with important results. 
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The Arminians, of whom there are many in the 
Synod of Ulster, joined with the Calvinists, in those 
yacasures which led to the secession of the Remonstrants 
in 1829. The two parties, having got rid of those who 
were esteemed less Orthodox than either, have now 
begun to contend among themselves. The stern, gloomy 
Calvinism of the Westminster Confession, has triumph- 
ed in the Synod, and is now enthroned in the foregoing 
decree for “ unqualified subscription.” Can the Armi- 
nians reconcile it with their consciences, or their char- 
acters, to continue in the body?—Time will show ; 
but this much we may say, that if they do, they will 
stand disgraced and degraded, in the public opinion of 
Presbyterian Ulster. 

= << 
Inteltigence. 


OPENING OF THE EDINBURGH UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 

Tur new Chapel erected by the Unitarians of Edinburgh, on the 
Castle Terrace, and to which, as a mere distinctive appellation, they 
have given the name’ of Saint Marx’s, was opened for public 
worship on Sunday last, the 18th of October current. The build. 
ing is in the Flemish style, and is a lasting monument of the genius: 
of its eminent architect, David Bryce, Esq,, of Edinburgh. The 
interior combines every beauty and advantage which could be ima- 
gined ina place of worship, It is well lighted, well aired, well 
heated, and comfortably seated. It is fitted up in a style of great 
elegance, and above all, of good taste and perfect keeping, | It is 
admitted to be the best constructed place of worship in the city. 

The services of the day were opened by the Rev. Gzorcr Harris, 
of Glasgow. The Chapel was exceedingly crowded. 1t was intend- 
ed to accommodate 700 persons, but the whole passages were occu- 
pied, and there must have been at least 800 individuals present. 
The preacher chose for his text, the following passage from John iv. 
25, 24: “ The hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seck- 
eth such to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him'in spirit and in truth.” The discourse was 
a series of the’ most impressive eloquence, delivered in a noble, 
dignified, and most impassioned manner, Its peculiar beauty was 
its perfect adaptation to the occasion. Nothing was omitted which: 
ought to have been said, and nothing was said which the most fas- 
tidious could have wished to have been omitted. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. B. T. Srannus, minister of the con- 
gregation, officiated, The Chapel was again crowded ; the public 
of Edinburgh seemed’ to be animated with one common feeling of 
desire, to ‘come and see’ if any ‘ good thing ’ could ‘come out of 
Nazareth.’ The preacher took for the subject of his discourse, that 
passage in Isaiah, lii. 7; ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, thas 
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saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.’ He opened his discourse with 
a historical sketch of the occasion to which the prophet particularly 
adverted—to the misery of the Jews under the Babylonish captivity, 
and to the effect of the announcement of their emancipation upoa 
the feelings of the nation. It contained much that spoke to the 
best sympathies of our nature, and was applied in the most ingeni- 
ous and appropriate manner to the main object of the discourse, 
which was to illustrate tiie analogous message of Christ to the world 
—the nature of that message as being ‘ good tidings,’ and the man- 
ner in which alone they could be considered as tidings ‘of peace.’ 
He concluded his discourse, with the application of his previous 
remarks. to the peculiar oceasion on which they were assembled 
together; and so powerful was his final appeal to his audience, that 
all of them were deeply moved. 

The effect of the previous discourses, was to collect in the evening 
an audience so numerous, that the Chapel was crowded almost to suf- 
focation, and many went,away from total inability to procure accommo- 
dation. Mr. Harris delivered a discourse, remarkable for close argu- 
ment and clear deduction, for manly energy, and elegant illustration. 
It was calculated to be of great benefit to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity, by the clear and convincing manner in which it illus- 
trated and enforced upon those timid or selfish persons, who were 
more afraid of offending the prejudices of men than the majesty of 
God, the duty of publicly declaring their real religious sentiments, 
and in which it animated the wavering to support the cause of truth. 

The collection in aid of the funds of the Chapel, gave the best 
proof of the impression which the services had made, The gratu- 
itous assistance of many of the finest choristers of the city, added 
much to the power of the fine organ which had been built for the 
Congregation. ‘lhe friends of Unitarian Christianity have much 
reason to congratulate themselves, upon the effect produced by the 
services of the day, in which nothing whatever occurred, that could 
give rise to any feeling but that of unmixed satisfaction, and confi- 
dent anticipation of the future, 


—=—— 


SPEECH OF THE Rev. R. B. MacLenuann, on return- 
ing thanks for his health, proposed as a Toast, at his 
Ordination Dinner, in Dromore. 


Mr. Cuairman anp GENTLEMEN, | 

I use not the cant of oratory, or the ‘set phrase”’ of affected 
humility, when I say I am overpowered by this expression of your 
kindness and good feeling. I rise labouring under a host of dif- 
ferent emotions ;—of gratitude to my good God and most. affec- 
tionate heavenly Father, for his unvarying preservation of me, his 
blessing on my past exertions, and his guidance of me to the hono- 
rable and distinguished situation which I now hold ;—of some 
trembling, at the responsibility to God and man, which I have this 
day voluntarily imposed upon myself ;—and of exulting thankful- 
ness to you, Sir, and to my good friends around me, and to others,, 
no less kind, who are not present to my eye, for the exercise of that 
Christian charity, which prompted them to overlook my many fail- 
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ings, to set its highest value on whatever was in meof good, and 
to elevate me, by their honest suffrages, to the interesting offices 
of their guide, their pastor, and their friend. My gratitude | to God, 
and my feeling of responsibility, I will keep for the solitude of my 
awn.closet, and for the silence of my own heart ;—it becomes me 
now to speak oaly of the connection which has been this day formed 
between the First Presbyterian Congregation of Dromore, and myself. 

Your partiality is the more flattering, when I remember who, and 
what kind of men have been my predecessors in the ministerial 
office in your congregation ;—when I call to recollection that I have | 
been preceded by a Colville, a Black, a Cumming, a Bankhead, and 
by your late pastor, whose presence among us this evening is the 
only obstacle to my speaking of him as my head and my heart would 
dictate, to my speaking of him in language which your heads and 
your hearts would most. assuredly re-echo and approve. I will en- 
deayour to follow, humbly and at a distance, in the path beaten by 
the frequent footsteps of these gifted men; and to expound and 
adyocate these cheering, and elevated, and enlightened views of 
Christian doctrine and Christian duty, which have been enforced 
amongst you for centuries. Yet it is not JSecause these principles 
have been as heir-Jooms in your households, as rich legacies be- 
queathed. by sire to son, that 1 give them my approval; itis be- 
cause they seem to me consonant to plain scripture, and to right 
reason, I am not one of these who believe because their fathers 
believed, and retain, uninvestigated, the teachings of their nurses, 
or their schoolmistresses ; on the contrary, I cast aside, some years 
ago, after many an arduous struggle with my firmly-based, and 
deeply rooted prejudices, the creeds and the catechisms, the articles, 
and the confessions of my childhood, and enthroned the Bible in the 
paace of their domination. The reception of the pure, and simple, 
and exhilarating doctrines of Bible Christianity, with all their glad- 
dening depictures of the nature and attributes of God, and of the 
nature aud destiny of man, was the almost instantaneous result of 
my intellectual enfranchisement; and these doctrines, with all their 
beneficent consequences, it will be equally my duty and my delight 
to unfold amongst you. 

I cannot stand here, with a lineal descendant of Dr. Colville 
presiding at our festival, and with my immediate predecessor a guest 
at our table, without feeling that Iam an enlisted soldier in the 
cause of Christian freedom; and that I have already taken the vath 
of allegiance. It was, I baitiicae! in the year 1726, that your grand- 
father, Mr. Chairman, raised the voice of his protest against Syno- 
dical supremacy; and promulgated, in this place, the great Protestant 
principle that the Bibleis our only book of Jaws, and God our only 
lawgiver, and Christ Jesus our only master ; and joined with a large 
-and respectable majority of this congregation, the Presbytery of 
Antrim, in seceding from the General Synod of Ulster. The spirit 
of sacerdotal domination languished for a season, and this congre- 

ation was, for convenience sake, re-attached to the General Synod. 
But ecclesiastical sigan again waxed vigorous; and, not 
mary years since, your late estimable clergyman, Mr. Nelson, 
brought forth once more the time-worn banner round which your 
forefathers had rallied, and the venerable ensign again fluttered in 
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the sunshine and streamed upon the gales of heaven,—and the sons 
asserted the independence of their sires,—and the battle was again 
fought,—and the victory was again won,—and your Congregation 
joined the Remonstrant Synod, in preferring the teachings of Christ 
Jesus to those of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. ‘The ad- 
vantages of these repeated victories shall not, willingly, be lost or 
depreciated, while they remain in my custody. I will ever advocate 
the cause of Religious Liberty, both within and without the pale of 
the church ; I will ever oppose—so far as the opposition of argu- 
tment and persuasion are efficient—all attempts to lord it over the 
consciences of men, whether they assume the direct and palpable 
form of commanding us to interpret the oracles of God according 
to a prescribed interpretation; or whether they put on the less ob- 
vious, but not less pernicious, shape of awarding or withholding civil 
privileges and emoluments according to the consonance or dissonance 
of the religious opinions of the people with legalised formularies. 

But while I thus strenuously; and thus conscientiously maintain 
your and my interpretations of the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
conserve your and my christian franchises, I shall do so without 
entertaining the slightest, or most shadowy, or most transient emo- 
tion of enmity against any individual of the multitudes who differ 
from me in doctrine or in discipline. My judgment, my feelings, 
my religious prineiples unite in inclining me to love all mankind,— 
of whatsoever sect or denomination, of whatsoever language or 
eomplexion. I know that they are all my brothers; I know that 
they are the children of the same kind, heavenly parent: I know 
that “ God hath made of one blood all the nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth ;” I know that Christianity is a 
religion of peace and love; I know that there are generous-manded, 
and warm-hearted men of every creed and profession. I well re- 
member that the schoolmaster from whom I learned most of 
what was wise and true, and good, and beautiful, was a Roman 
Catholic, educated in Maynooth. I well remember that the com~- 
panion to whom my school-boy heart, with all its\fresh, and young, 
and warm affections, most closely linked itself, was then a member 
and is now a minister in the Established Church. I well remember 
that the friends around whom my educated judgment, and my 
disciplined feelings entwined themselves in folds, which time and 
absence have not loosened but tightened, believed, most of them, in 
the Athanasian Creed, in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Knowing and remembering these things, I must, I shall not. (by 
looking with aversion on any ef those who differ from me ig religi- 
ous opinions, or by treating them with rudeness or unkindness,) 
sin against my own heart’s attachments, and against the spirit of 
that gospel of which I am a minister, I trust also that I shall re- 
céive from my brother clergymen, of all denominations, in Dromore’ 
and its neighbourhood, that courtesy of intereourse, and that cordial 
co-operation in every measure for the common well-being, which I 
' am, myself, so desirous, so anxious to bestow. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the patient audi-- 
ence which you have afforded me; I again thank you trom the deep 
places of my heart, for the kind régards which have placed me in 
niy present honourable situation ; and I pray God, that the connex- 
ion’ this day formed between us, may be conducive to our earthly 
happiness, and to our everlasting felicity, 
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JoHN Cayre, Esq. 

Died—on Monday, 28th September, at his house in Preston-place, 
Dublin, on the 81st year of his age, John Cayre, Esq., after a long 
illness, which he bore with exemplary Christian resignation. This 
respectable gentleman was the last surviving French refugee, whom 
the love of religious liberty induced to seek a refuge under the 
British Government, at a time when the Protestants in his native 
land suffered much from persecution during the arbitrary reign of 
Louis XV. He came to Dublin in early youth, and resided there 
more than half a century ; where his innocent inoffensive demean- 
our, cheerful and polite manners, and kind and courteous disposition, 
made and secured to him many attached friends. Faithful to the 
principles in which he had been early trained, and for the mainte- 
nance of which he had suffered hardship in youth, he continued 
through his long life to bear his testimony both in word and in work, 
in profession and in practice, to the vital influence of pure Bible 
Christianity. On the breaking up of the French Congregation, in 
Dublin, at the death of their last pastor, Mr. Subremont, M. Cayre, 
with other members of the society, joined the Presbyterian Cougre- 
gation of Strand-street, of which he continued a zealous and at- 
tached member. His remains were interred on the morning of 
Thursday the 50th September, in the burial-ground of the old French 
Church, in Peter-street. The funeral service was performed by the 
Rey. Dr. Armstrong, co-pastor of Strand-street Congregation. 


SaMUEL ALLEN, Esq., M. D. 

Died,—on the 9th October, at Lisconnan, near Dervock, Samuel 
Allen, Esq. M. p., in the 58th year of his age. The death of this 
gentleman is deeply and universally regretted, and whilst the rich 
lament the loss of an affectionate friend, and an enlightened mem- 
ber of their society, the poor have been deprived of a liberal and un. 
wearied benefactor. Ardently attached to the great principle of 
religious liberty, and opposed to the great doctrines of Orthodoxy, 
he withdrew from the communion of the church in which he had 
been brought up, and became a member of the Unitarian Congre- 
gation, of Ballymoney. The disease of which he died was protracted 
and afflictive, but the hopes of the sincere and resigned Christian 
supported him throughout the while progress of his suffering. 


Tuomas Parrerson, Esq. 

Died,— At Greyabbey, on the of September, in the year 
of his age, Thomas Patterson, Esq. As a general merchant, he 
was highly respected by a very numerous connexion, in various ranks 
and employments. In his religious principles he was a decided 
Unitarian,—acknowledging but one God, the Father ; but one re- 
ligious master, Jesus Christ ; and but one rule of faith, the Bible. 
To his own numerous family his loss is irreparable; and while the 
Remonstrant Congregation of Greyabbey has been bereft of one of 
its most zealous and generous members, the cause of civil and re 
ligious liberty has been deprived of a steady and upright advocate. 
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MR. YATES’S ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION AT 


GENEVA. 
(From the Christian Reformer.) 

Srr,—Having been the only English Protestant Dis- 
senter who attended the late Jubilee of the Reformation 
at Geneva, I gladly avail myself of the opportunity, 
afforded by your Journal, of giving to my Dissenting 
brethren in general some account of that memorable 
and joyous event: and it appears to-me that I may best 
accomplish this object by relating the occurrences as I 
witnessed them, and, as far as I am able, describing 
the impressions as they were made on my own mind. 

It seems necessary, for the sake of English readers, 
to remark, as a preliminary observation, that the Swiss 
celebrate the great events of their history with an 
ardour of delight and a feeling of citizenship, to which 
we are perfect strangers. You see each individual 
showing a lively and personal interest in whatever con- 
cerns Switzerland, and, in particular, his own canton. 
Moreover, as Republicans, they consider the decrees 
and acts of their government as decreed and performed 
by themselves ; and, their communities being small, 
their historical knowledge is combined with sympathetic 
feelings, more like those which unite the members of a 
family than the usual sentiments of nationality, which 
may be perceived in the other states of Europe. 

Hence the Centenary of the Reformation has been 
celebrated with much enthusiasm in all the Protestant 
cantons. The Jubilee took place at Zurich in 1825, at 
Berne in 1828, at Basle in 1829, and at Neufchatel in 
1830. But the superiority of Geneva as the seat of 
religious inquiry, of intellectual cultivation, and of 
refined taste and moral correctness, as well as the 
deference paid to its high character by all the most 
enlightened parts of Europe, has conferred upon its 
Jubilee a degree of publicity and splendour much sur- 
passing the other portions of the Confederacy. 

Q 
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1 have not yet been able to ascertain many particulars 
respecting the way in which the Genevese commemo- 
rated their Reformation a century ago. But, I believe, 
Jean Alphonse Turretine, a theologian, whose writings 
I have long held in the greatest admiration, was one of 
the principal actors on that oceasion. The medal which 
was then struck is kept in many families as an heredi- 
tary possession, and it was exhibited in the Town 
Library, together with a very instructive and interest- 
ing collection of portraits, manuscripts, and autographs, 
illustrative of the local history, which were judiciously 
displayed during the late commemoration, and examined 
by the curious eyes of many thousands of persons, 
both citizens and strangers. 

The intention of the Genevese to observe their third 
secular festival having been formed and published some 
years ago, I no sooner heard of it than I resolved, if I 
should have it in my power, to avail myself of a source 
of gratification, instruction, and improvement, which 
was likely to be so peculiarly interesting in its charac- 
ter, and which could not possibly present itself a second 
time. Finding that I was able to accomplish this long- 
cherished desire, I also resolved to make beforehand a 
considerable tour in France, both that I might by 
familiarity with the language be better prepared for 
understanding all that was about to be said, preached, 
and transacted at Geneva, and also that the opportunity 
of previous inquiry into the state of religion, and 
especially of Protestantism among the French, might 
enable me to comprehend and appreciate better the 
communications relative to these topics, which were 
expected to be made from all parts of Protestant 
Europe. On presenting myself to the Secretaries ap- 
pointed to carry into effect the arrangements for the 
meeting, I was much gratified to find, that although I 
came to satisfy my own wishes and feelings, and not as 
a Deputy or a representative of the sentiments of 
others, I should nevertheless be permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of a Deputy, since it had been resolved to 
give tickets of admission not only to the Deputies, but 
to any clergymen or ministers who expressed a desire 
to attend the meetings; and I owe it as a mark of 
respect and gratitude to the conductors of this festival 
to mention, that at the close of the conferences I was 
honoured by receiving publicly, together with the De- 
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puties who attended from distant countries, a copy of 
the large and exquisitively finished commemoration 
medal in silver. 

The event from which the Genevese date their Re- 
formation, was a public and solemn act of their fore- 
fathers renouncing Popery, and resolving to live ac- 
cording to the Gospel. After the subject had been 
discussed in every possible way duriog three years, and 
immediately after a grand public debate, which lasted 
four weeks, and which was by previous agreement 
carried on by the leaders of the two opposite parties, 
the Council of Two Hundred met on the 10th of 
August (Old Style), in the year 1535,—and_ being 
called upon by Farel, the apostle of Reform, to come 
toa decision, declared that the Mass should be cele- 
brated in the churches no longer. To quote the lan- 
guage of the little work—the composition of which 
was entrusted to the younger Cellérier, and which was 
designed to instruct the rising generation of the Gene- 
vese in the history and the blessings of their Reforma- 
tion, to quote this admirable volume—“ Piety, inde- 
pendence, prosperity, instruction, industry, good re- 
nown, all date for us from August, 1835; since this 
month our fathers have been able to bless God and say, 
After darkness light.”* 

In reference to this important decree of the Genevese 
people, the day consecrated to the commemoration was 
Sunday, the 23d of August last. Deputies from various 
parts of Europe continued to arrive during the whole 
of the preceding week. But the time of the first general 
rendezvous was the Friday evening, and it took place 
in the Botanic Garden, a spot well adapted for sucha 
purpose. This garden is singularly interesting to all 
the lovers of that delightful science which it is formed 
to illustrate, because it has been planned and arranged 
by the most eminent systematic botanist of the present 
day ; here I had the pleasure of meeting his son, M. 
Alphonse De Candolle, who follows closely in the foot- 
steps of his father, and, if he survives, will nobly 
sustain his reputation, and who now succeeds him as 
superintendant of this garden, and Professor of Botany 
in the Academy. This place, though within the forti- 


* Jubilé de la Réformation. Histoires d’autrefois, Cherhuliez, Ge- 
néye et Paris. 
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fications of the city, has all the beauty and freshness of 
a rural retreat. Its parterres, which are necessarily 
formal on account of their scientific destination, but 
which are for the same reason enriched with the gay 
and elegant produce of every climate, are encompassed 
with lofty and verdant forest trees, admitting in their 
intervals views either of some splendid mansion of an 
opulent Genevese, or of the towering and ‘more gro- 
tesque edifices of the ancient city, or of the eminences 
connected with the range of the Jura mountains. As 
none but gentlemen with tickets were admitted into the 
garden, crowds of the inhabitants, of all ranks, were 
assembled on the outside, looking down from the over- 
hanging walls, or walking in groups under the trees, 
and full of curiosity to see and hear of those who had 
responded to the invitation of their esteemed pastors, 
and come from many renowned and enlightened coun- 
tries to render to their Church the homage of the most 
respectful and cordial congratulation. And it was truly 
a delightful sight to witness the reception of the stran- 
gers by the learned, accomplished, and true-hearted 
Genevese; to observe the happiness of those whose 
early friendships had been followed by a many years’ 
separation, who had studied perhaps under the same 
professors, or at a still earlier period of their lives had 
received together their first communion, and been thus 
publicly admitted as members of the church of Christ, 
after suitable instruction by the same pastor, in the 
grounds and doctrines of their faith. On this occasion, 
too, men of eminence and celebrity, who had known 
one another only by the fame of their talents and good 
actions, by correspondence, or by their published books, 
were rejoiced to meet face to face, and to commence a 
more intimate and lasting friendship. 

One of the principal arrangements of the meeting 
consisted in the Ecclesiastical Conferences, the first of 
which was held on Saturday, the second on Monday, 
and the third, which was an adjourned meeting, on 
Tuesday. The design of these meetings was the com- 
munication of sentiments suited to the occasion, between 
the Church of Geneva and the other Protestant churches 
of Europe, and that the Deputies might describe the 
condition and prospects of Protestantism in the differ- 
ent countries which they represented, and might ask 
and receive advice upon any matters which produced in 
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them doubt, difficulty, or distress. The place appro- 
priated for them was au ancient and very commodious 
church, called the Auditory (L’ Auditoire); and per- 
haps the style of its architecture might augment the 
tendency, which I several times experienced, to assimi- 
late this august assembly to the Synods and Councils 
which we read of in the early history of the Reforma- 
tion. Near the middle of one side of this spacious 
vaulted apartment was placed a long table, at which 
were seated the President and three Vice-Presidents, in 
the usual costume of the pastors of Geneva; beside 
them sat the two Secretaries, one of whom, M. Choisy, 
is a minister of the National Church and a Professor in 
the Academy, and the other, M. Lutscher, officiates to 
a numerous congregation of Germans resident in the 
city. The audiences, including some students of theo- 
logy, and citizens or strangers of distinction, who, 
though not Deputies, were admitted as spectators, va- 
ried from two to three hundred persons. 

The conferences were always opened and conclnded 
by prayer. The business of the first meeting on Satur- 
day commenced with an address from the venerable 
President, M. Duby, and similar addresses were de- 
livered in the course of the proceedings by the Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Cellérier, M. Martin, and M. 
Goty. These four addresses corresponded to the number 
of the principal nations represented in the congress, viz. 
Germany, France, the British dominions, and Switzer- 
land.—The address in each instance, in the most cordial 
manner and in the most eloquent and polished diction, 
expressed the joy and thankfulness with which the 
Church of Geneva welcomed the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives of the sister churches in various parts of the 
world; and, as it called on them in an alphabetical 
order to deliver their sentiments, the President was 
answered by the distinguished representatives of the 
Protestant states of Germany (Allemagne), and the 
three Vice-Presidents severally by those who came 
from France, from the British dominions, and from 
Switzerland (France, Grande Bretagne, Suisse.) 

At these conferences notice was taken, so far as the 
time allowed, of the written replies sent to the Church 
of Geneva by those who had not found it convenient to 
answer by deputation. A Latin letter, highly compli- 
‘mentary, was read, sent ny Protestant Faculty of 
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Theology in the University of Bonn ; I have since 
been informed by a friend, recently a student in that 
University, that the letter was composed by Professor 
Sack, who, though perfectly Orthodox in his opinions, 
had a pleasure in representing, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, the profoundest respect and warmest 
friendship towards the Genevese Church. Another 
letter in the same strain was read in French, written 
by command of the king of Prussia from Von Alten- 
stein, his Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
sovereigns of the other Protestant states of Germany, 
in conjunction with the Churches and Universities, 
expressed their congratulations by sending their princi- 
pal ecclesiastics, who are at the same time men of the 
first eminence for talent and learning. Ammon, of 
Dresden, Bretschneider, of Saxe-Gotha, and Rohr, of 
Saxe-Weimar, who hold at their respective courts the 
office of First Preacher, sat together, distinguished by 
their stars and other honorary civic decorations. Dr. 
Ammon, on hearing his name and title announced, 
spoke in French; Dr. Bretschneider addressed the au- 
dience in Latin; and then Dr. Rohr delivered a speech 
in German, the substance of which was explained by a 
friend who sat beside him. The addresses of these 
celebrated scholars will, no doubt, be given to the 
public when the volume appears containing the Procés 
Verbal, or Report of the festival; for it was decided, 
before I left Geneva, at a meeting of the Venerable 
Company of Pastors and Professors, that an account of 
the Jubilee should be published in one octavo volume, 
and the sermons preached in the different churches in 
another. f 

It has been made, and it will be made a matter of 
reproach to the Church of Geneva, that among the 
foreign deputies on this occasion so distinguished a place 
was occupied by the German Rationalists. But it is 
very wrong to conclude from this circumstance, that 
their sentiments are approved or in any way sanctioned 
by the Church of Geneva. In consistency with her 
general spirit of tolerance and her love of religious 
liberty, she may receive with honour and admiration 
every man of learning who is honoured and admired in 
his own country. Her professed principles are those of 
Protestantism, of the supremacy of the Seriptares, and 
the right of private judgment in their interpretation. 
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In consistency with these principles she sent forth her 
eall to all Protestant Europe, and received with gener- 
ous hospitality and with cordial greeting all who came 
to answer to her call, without inquiring into their 
particular creeds. I believe, that in point of fact, the 
Genevese, both clergy and laity, universally admit the 
Divine authority of Christianity, as proved by the 
recorded supernatural appearances, and that the most 
prevailing view of theology is a moderate Arianism. 
Nevertheless, when the German Churches, to which 
they had. sent their invitation, and whose fundamental 
principles are no less comprehensive than their own,— 
resolved, in conjunction with their civil governors, not 
only to comply with the request, but to select for the 
purpose those ecclesiastics who already occupied the 
highest station among them, the Church of Geneva had 
only to acknowledge the high honour conferred by those 
powerful and enlightened countries, and to receive their 
learned and accomplished citizens with proportionate 
respect. In short, no one by resorting to this solemn 
congress avowed attachment to any degree or shade 
either of heterodoxy or of orthodoxy, but only to truth 
and perfect religious liberty. 

The Protestant ecclesiastical councils, both of France 
and of the Swiss cantons, are called consistories. They 
are very numerous. Hence the conference was chiefly 
composed of deputies, both lay and clerical, sent by 
these bodies, and their addresses occupied a much longer 
time than the rest. Notwithstanding this circumstance, 
they abounded in variety, in animation, and in impor- 
tant sentiments and information. They described the 
origin, progress, and actual state of religious inquiry in 
the different communities; deplored the spirit of in- 
difference which had invaded many of them, and in- 
quired the means of correcting it. They explained 
and defended the great principles of Protestantism, and 
acknowledged the wisdom of the constitution of the 
Genevese Church, formed, as it is, upon a basis of 
comprehension, of truly evangelical charity, and occu- 
pying. that common ground on which all the sincere 
professors of religion may meet, without enmity and 
without disguise, may unite together to cherish the 
emotions of piety and goodness, and may aid each other 
in the attainment of truth. These addresses from the 
French and Swiss ministers were in many instances 
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distinguished by a fervid and high-toned eloquence, and 
all breathed ardent congratulation to that venerable 
Chureh, whose three hundredth birth-day they were 
met to celebrate. To me it was one source of great 
satisfaction, in attending this festival, to become ac- 
quainted with various ministers, especially from Nismes, 
Lyons, and the South of France, who, having been 
educated for the Christian ministry in the Academy of 
Geneva, are conspicuous for the candour and ingenu- 
ousness of their minds, for their extensive information 
and correct taste, for their zeal in the discharge of 
pastoral duties, and the excellence of their abilities for 
the pulpit. 

All persons who have been much abroad, and have 
been competent to form an impartial estimate, admit 
the fact, that bigotry prevails more in the British 
Islands than in any other Protestant part of Europe. 
Hence, though it was to me a subject of regret, it 
occasioned no surprise that my country was, compared 
with others, most inadequately represented at this con- 
gress. Deputies were there from Genoa, Florence, 
and St. Petersburgh, but not one from England. The 
Church of Scotland, though a daughter directly sprung 
from Geneva, nourished and instructed by her, and 
fostered and protected there in times of persecution, 
refused compliance with the invitation, because the 
Church of Geneva is not bound by so narrow a creed 
as the Westminster Confession; and in adopting this 
course, the Kirk has been countenanced by only one 
other body, viz. one of the four consistories of the 
Canton of Vaud. But, on the other hand, I am happy 
to observe, that the character of the British Empire 
was, to a certain extent, redeemed by the scriptural 
Presbyterians of Ireland, and by the Unitarians of 
Scotland. The three Presbyterian churches of Ireland, 
which harmonize with the Church of Geneva in taking 
the Scriptures alone as the rule of faith and conscience, 
that is to say, the Southern Synod, the Presbytery of 
Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, ap- 
pointed a joint meeting to be held in Dublin, at which 
a letter was prepared and signed, and a deputation 
commissioned to represent the three constituent bodies 
at Geneva. 1t was to me a moment of peculiar interest, 
when the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Dublin, on being 
called on as the head of this deputation, rose to read 
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and present the letter, and pronounced an address in a 
strain of high-toned eloquence, illustrative of the com- 
munity of principle and feeling between the Church of 
Geneva and his own constituents. Nor have I been 
less gratified to learn that. the Scottish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation agreed also upona letter addressed by their 
Secretary, Mr. Harris, of Glasgow, to the Venerable 
‘Company, and designed to express their congratulations, 
and to convey the assurance of their respect and Chris- 
tian sympathy. This letter and the no less admirable 
reply of the Venerable Company are published in the 
Christian Pioneer for this month, (pp. 361—365), and 
in Mr. Harris’s sermon preached at Glasgow, on the 
23d. of August, the day of the commemoration. . This 
discourse I beg, Sir, to recommend to the notice of 
your readers, not only on account of its general strain 
of sentiment, but because it explains various particu- 
lars relative to the history and constitution of the 
Genevese Church—a subject upon which, notwithstand- 
ing its great interest and importance, the English 
Unitarians appear to be as wanting in information as 
the rest of their countrymen. 

Before terminating the account of the Ecclesiastical 
Conferences, it is necessary that I should advert to an 
interruption of their delightful and edifying spirit, 
which occurred on the third day.. Some time ago, M. 
Gaussen, a pious, able, and. esteemed pastor, seceded 
from the Church on the same ground on which the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh and the single consis- 
tory of the Canton of Vaud refused to fraternize with 
it,—the same ground, in fact, on which the highly 
Calvinistic party in our country. find it to be incumbent 
on them to quit the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and to establish “ Trinitarian Bible Societies” in oppo- 
sition to it. M. Gaussen has been supported by a small 
party, distinguished by their gloomy repulsiveness and 
fanaticism, and incessant in their attacks on the National 
Church. During the continuance of the Jubilee, they 
also held meetings in their. new chapel, and they have 
not failed in their own way to do their utmost to attract 
notice, and advance their cause on this interesting occa- 
sion. Many members of, the conference, sharing the 
sorrows and regret which. this secession has. occasioned 
to the Church, and touched at the same time with the 
deepest admiration of the catholic and yet serious spirit 
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which pervaded the conferences, thought that this might 
be a favourable opportunity for healing the unhappy 
breach, and hence a motion was made and supported, 
as it appeared to me, chiefly by the Trinitarian mem- 
bers of the conference, proposing that a deputation 
should go to M. Gaussen and his party to invite and 
entreat them, in the most affectionate and respectful 
manner, to join the conference and terminate their 
opposition to the Church. This matter was discussed 
in a very able and animated manner, but without any 
violence or bitterness of feeling on either side, although 
I observed that the resident pastors and professors of 
the city certainly did insist very strongly on the hope- 
lessness of the proposed mission, and thus the debate 
proceeded for some hours, when up rose a youthful 
looking person, who in a most decisive tone declared 
the inutility of the scheme, and, if he did not come as 
an ambassador from the Rue de Tabogan, where the 
Seceders’ chapel is situated, was at all events understood 
to be the organ by which their sentiments were con- 
veyed. Addressing himself to the President and the 
whole of this venerable and numerous assembly, he 
told them the articles of his own creed and of the true 
church, and contrasted these with the Church of Gene- 
va, which, as he said, was sunk in infidelity and going 
to perdition. He concluded his harangue with a prayer, 
(or what he intended to be called such) for the conver- 
sion of the pastors and the people, which was expressed 
and delivered iu the same hard, bold, peremptory style 
as the speech which it concluded. This orator was the 
Rev. John Hartley, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and minister of the English Episcopal con- 
gregation. When he had ended, not a word was 
uttered in reply; the whole audience seemed shocked 
and disgusted by his effrontery : a motion was made to 
proceed to the order of the day, and thus by one: con- 
sent the well.intended motion was relinquished. The 
impression produced on me by Mr. Hartley’s speech, 
and by the reception it met with, was to satisfy me 
(and I believe it satisfied many others also) of the 
hopeless fanaticism and intractable violence of the se- 
ceding party, and of the perfect tolerance, wisdom, 
and moderation of the National Church. 

A second part of the arrangements of the Jubilee, 
consisted in the Eéte de la Jeunesse. 
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As the Roman youth assumed the Toga Virilis at a 
certain age, so the Genevese, both boys and girls, and 
of all ranks, from the poorest to the most opulent, pass 
at a period of life, which is perhaps too early, into a 
new social condition. At about fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, they resort to their pastors for the purpose of 
being instructed in the evidences, principles, and duties 
of the Christian religion; and at the end of this course, 
being sufficiently informed and satisfied upon the sub- 
ject, they are publicly recognized on a profession of 
their faith in Christ as members of the Church, and 
are admitted to receive their first communion. The 
Féte de la Jeunesse included all from six years old to 
the age of the catechumens. It was designed to impress 
upon their minds the great event which was celebrated, 
and at the same time to make it subservient to the 
highest purposes of moral and religious information. 
With a view to this object, Professor Cellérier, at the 
request of the Venerable Company, drew up with 
great care and skill a description of the state of Geneva 
before the Reformation, with an account of the char- 
acters and efforts of those excellent men by whom its 
transition to a condition of advancing liberty, intelli- 
gence, virtue, and happiness, has been effected. The 
events of this interesting narrative are always accom- 
panied with an excellent moral, in which the lessons of 
tolerance and charity are especially inculcated, whilst 
the author brings continually into view the fundamental 
principles of Protestantism, as asserted by the Church 
of Geneva, the supreme value and sole authority of 
the Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith. Six thousand 
copies of this book were given to the children, together 
with the small commemoration medal, finely executed 
in bronze, and displaying on one side the Bible opened 
and surrounded with light, together with the abbrevia- 
tion for “ Jesus” and the motto “ Post Tenebras Lux,” 
which the republic adopted with thankfulness, when 
they had emerged from the darkness of Popery, and 
which they retain to the present day. For the purpose 
of witnessing this distribution, which took place both 
in the parishes of town and country, I went to the 
principal church, St. Peter’s, which is the ancient cathe- 
dral. This spacious edifice presents one of the most 
beautiful Gothic interiors that I have seen on the Con- 
tinent. The gay tints cast upon its clustered columns 
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by the light which streamed through the painted win- 
dows, appeared to me to harmonize remarkably well 
with the scene that met the eye when directed towards 
the pavement, now resembling one flowery field in 
consequence of being covered by the children, whose 
attire was purposely lively and varied so as to be 
adapted to the festivity. They occupied the central 
parts of the area near the pulpit, and were encompassed 
by their parents and friends, looking on with affection- 
ate enthusiasm. The children sang hymns adapted to 
the occasion, in which they had been previously in- 
structed, and neither at this time nor at any other part 
of the ceremonies was the grand organ of St. Peter's 
deficient in its solemn office. Placed according to the 
usual practice on the Continent, over the great door at 
the end of the nave, it seemed to dispense its tones, 
however commanding or however melodious, with equal 
ease in every recess of the cathedral; and although I 
always listened to it with admiration, yet I do not 
recollect that it ever produced a finer effect than in the 
service preceding the distribution of the books and 
medals, when its pealing tones alternated with the soft 
and sweet choruses of the children. Besides the music, 
this religious service consisted of prayer, with an ad- 
dress to the children from the pulpit, which was very 
animated, affectionate, and solemn. This exhortation 
suggested to me the remark, which often recurred, that 
in the minds of the Genevese piety and patriotism 
unite into one sentiment. “ Soyez bons Genevois,” said 
the preacher, “ et pour cela soyez bons Chrétiens.” Their 
church being a truly national church, to which they are 
all attached, and their religion being constantly applied 
to direct them in the discharge of all public as well as 
private duties, the love of their country grows into a 
sentiment not only enthusiastic, but sacred and profound. 
Duty to God in them perpetually coincides with obe- 
 dience to the laws, attachment to peace, liberty, and 
order, and a regard to their country’s prosperity and 
virtuous fame. 

The amusements of the children, which were intended 
to follow the ceremony now described, were in some 
measure interrupted or delayed in consequence of the 
weather. They consisted in displays of fire-works, 
including the ascent of fire balloons, and in singing the 
national airs, dancing, and marching in procession. For 
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these purposes they assembled near some of the neigh- 
bouring villages. Those ladies and gentlemen who did 
not contribute to the universal festivity by performing 
at the oratorio on the Sunday evening, or in various 
other ways, were of great use in marshalling the chil- 
dren and tending them with a view to their innocent 
enjoyment, and all spoke of this part of the festival 
with the most lively interest. 

Having said thus much of the Féte de la Jeunesse, 
i now preceed to give some account of those devotional 
services and exhortations from the pulpit, in which the 
public celebration of great events of the national his- 
tory more properly consisted. 

By desire of the Venerable Company, one of its 
members, M. Bouvier, composed a Preparatory Service, 
which was performed in all the churches at five o'clock 
on Saturday evening, and a Thanksgiving Service, 
which was read at three o’clock on the Sunday, so as 
to conclude the public religious exercises of the day. 
I will extract a considerable portion of the address to 
the people, contained in the Preparatory Service, as 
adapted to give, so far as mere writing can do it, some 
idea of the style of the exhortations which were de- 
livered on this occasion. After a strong picture of the 
corrupt, ignorant, and hopeless state of the Christian 
Church before the Reformation, the address proceeds 
as follows :— 

“ The Lord raises up a strong man and mighty, who 
resembles a violent hail-storm, which breaks all before 
it, or a prodigious overflowing of waters ; with his 
hand he throws to the earth the crown of pride, and 
he treads it under his feet. This man was Luther. 
He calls to Germany ; Europe answers him. Crowds 
of labourers run to his harvest, and ancient errors fall 
before them like the wheat under the sickle. They 
strike to the right and to the left, and overthrow what- 
ever exalts itself against the knowledge of God. They 
require that nothing should be taught which cannot 
be justified by the Scriptures. The powerful ones of 
the earth in vain league against them: the evils inflicted 
on them only serve te make their faith more admirable, 
and to extend it like aflame. Sweden, Denmark, the 
Low Countries, England, Scotland, with parts of France, 
Hungary, Silesia, aud Bohemia, ardently receive the 
principles of the Reformation. It penetrates into Switzer- 
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land,»;our dear’ and beloved country.. The excellent 
Zuingle: had there given the signal. for it, as. Luther 
did elsewhere: Haller, Bucer, Gicolampadius, Bullin- 
ger,:answer to the appeal. Zurich, Berne, Bale, Neu- 
chatel awake, and we awake in our turn—we who are 
the least among the cities of Judah; they stretch out 
toous their hands, and may God bless them for it. 
Children of the Gospel, driven from France or_ other 
countries by persecutions, which in the hand of Ged 
became means of salvation for other nations, come to 
us in great numbers: William Farel, with his burning 
zeal, his knowledge of the Scriptures, and his greatness 
of soul ; Froment, with his intrepidity ; Viret,, with 
his eloquence and his spirit of piety; later, and. to 
crown the work, Calvin, with his knowledge, his ge- 
nius, and his rigour; Beza, with his talents and his 
great renown ;—illustrious names, .ever dear to the 
hearts of Protestants and Genevese, which will find 
defenders, even among their adversaries, as long as 
there shall remain any spark of honour and. loyalty in 
the world: these are our fathers in the faith, who were, 
after God, our light and our glory. 

“ There was something grand in seeing these men, 
without property or any outward advantage, who. had 
renounced all, because they esteemed it their, riches to 
be poor for Jesus Christ; alone and drawing multitudes 
after them; without support and yet full of confidence ; 
surrounded by gainsayers and persecutions, which did 
not arrest them for an instant. Even life is not dear to 
them, provided they finish their course with joy, and 
the ministry which they have received frem the Lord 
Jesus. ‘ Where are you going? ’—‘ 1 know not,’ said 
Farel, ‘I only know that Iam constrained by the 
desire of my heart to enter on the work-of the minis- 
try. I know that crosses and tribulations await. me, 
but Iam not afraid.’ ‘ IJ am Christ’s ambassador,’ , said 
he to those who wished to load him. with injuries and 
to stop his mouth, ‘I cannot but preach the truth to 
such as are willing to hear, 

“Yes! fear nothing, little flock! for it has. pleased 
God to give you the kingdom. Your children.shall,be 
known among the nations: all) who. see them) shall 
recognize them as a family whom the Lord hath blessed. 
Victory shall be the name of thy walls, and glory that 
of thy gates. \Thy sun shall go down no more, and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
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* God truly showed himself among: them. » The first 
seeds had been cast in‘ 1532 upon this uncultivated: and 
stubborn soil: scarce two years had passed away, when 
the fields were white and ready for the harvest. In the 
two solemn disputations of February; 1534, and of 
May, 1535, these faithful servants of God displayed 
so admirable a presence of mind, repelled: objections 
with so much force, quoted the Scriptures with so much 
aptitude, and established the true sense) with so much 
exactness and clearness, that it was visible to all that 
the spirit of the Father was with them. ‘He who 
justifieth me is at hand; who will dare to contend 
against me?’ Their adversaries confessed themselves 
conquered by the evidence of the truth; the ancient 
worship was abolished August the 12th, 1535, and the 
Edict of the Reformation was published soon after- 
wards. As in the time of Josiah, all the imhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the priests, the prophets, and the people, 
went up to the house of the Lord, they read the words 
of the book of the covenant, and engaged to keep with 
all their heart and soul the commandment written i 
the book. 

“ From this day our fathers were permitted to draw 
water in abundance from the fountain of salvation. 
This church, so contemptible and deformed, recovered 
the simplicity and purity of its origin; pastors after the 
heart of God; a living faith instead of: superstition ; 
the knowledge of all that can illuminate and improve 
the mind instead of ignorance and barbarism ; holiness 
instead of holy frauds; God instead of men im all 
‘things. And, what is still more wonderful, this Reform 
has tended to regenerate even that church which made 
it necessary, ‘and which repelled it. Under the shade 
of the Reformation we have become and have remained 
a free people. Our twin’ liberties were born and grew 
together under the eye of God, holding each other by 

the hand. Blessed day of refreshment and redemption, 
birth-day of Geneva, we will love thee, we will cele- 
brate thee, thou shalt be the most beautiful in our lives ! 

« But Christians, rejoice’ not in your earthly advan- 
tages, so much as that your names are written in heaven. 
* Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he knoweth 

‘me,’ saith the Lord; for therein do I delight.’ 
“ Worthily to celebrate the Jubilee of our Reformed 
Country; let us return with one accord to that faith, 
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that religious life, that Christian unity, which have 
made, it, what it is.” 

After this notice of the Preparatory Service, I shalt 
now conclude with a short account. of the proceedings 
of the day of celebration itself, 

At break of day the bells of all the churches, both 
in town and country, rang fora quarter of an hour. 
This was to welcome the arrival of the day. The 
- printed programme, published to announce the arrange- 
ments of the Jubilee, adds the following remark: “ Let 
the first thought of the faithful, when they open their 
eyes to the light, be to raise their soul to God and to 
give him thanks.” 

At nine o’clock and at twelve, sermons were preach- 
ed in all the churches of the city, or, as they here 
called, ‘the four temples,” by ministers who had been 
fixed upon for the purpose, according to the usual 
practice of the Church. I went, however, with some 
friends, to attend the early service of the day in one of 
the neighbouring villages, called Chésne, where M. 
Martin is the pastor. The “temple” is new and admi- 
rably formed for Protestant worship. Its shape is oval, 
with the pulpit on one side. It has in front a portico 
with a colonnade; and when we reached the avenue 
leading to it, we were delighted to observe the columns 
wreathed with flowers, festoons suspended in the inter- 
vals between them, and gay oleanders, geraniums, and 
other beautiful plants in pots, ranged in great profusion 
over the cornice. M. Martin afterwards told me, that 
his parishioners had contrived and executed this tasteful 
decoration, so expressive of the universal joy, without 
his knowledge. The edifice was completely crowded ; 
and though the chief mass consisted of the peasantry, 
yet others belonged to some of the most cultivated 
families of .Geneva,—I might add, of Europe: for, 
having on the evening of this same day the pleasure of 
being at Professor Munier’s, where all the strangers 
assembled by a general invitation, and being introduced 
to the celebrated historian and political economist, Sis- 
mondi, I found that, as an inhabitant of Chésne, he 
had been at church as usual: and here I may notice a 
circumstance which has often struck me, that there is 
no place where religion is held in such esteem, by men 
of high intellectual, endowments, as at Geneva. In 
France religion is almost universally neglected and 
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despised, not only by those who-are eminent’ as'the 
patrons.and cultivators) of science, but by the far more 
numerous classes of persons who have received the most 
moderate portion of philosophical or literary informa- 
tion... This. is every where the natural result of a 
system which is based on fraud and  intelleetuai degra- 
dation... Under the opposite plan of mental liberty and 
sincerity, in. which Christianity is regarded as recom- 
mending itself to the scrutiny and voluntary acceptance 
of every individual, and as a practical institution de- 
signed to make men good and happy, and to prepare 
them for that eternity which it reveals, men of the 
most. exalted genius and extensive acquirements may 
render to it the undisgnised homage of their reverence 
and love, feeling continually that the subject elevates 
and expands their intellect, and not that their intellect 
confers dignity upon the subject. Thus do I account 
for the becoming way in which religion is treated by 
the literati of Geneva, and of no other country with 
which I am acquainted. Having been led into this 
digression from the circumstance of having Sismondi 
as a fellow-worshipper in the village church, I will 
only add, that the preaching and devotional offices fully 
correspond with the interesting and sublime objects of 
the celebration... On this and ‘other occasions, at which 

_I was. present, tears of emotion and transport in the 
pastor produced the same manifestation of feeling in his 
hearers. Here also I found an opportunity to admire 
the perfect tolerance of this admirable Church. The 
village of Chésne is divided by a stream ; the portion 
of it which is on the side of Savoy is Catholic, and its 
population is exceedingly inferior to the other part, 
not only in numbers but in wealth and all that consti- 
tutes comfort and civilization....Nevertheless, one of 
the priests had been diligent and exemplary ; and as he 
was lately dead, the Protestant pastor, at the same 
time that he called. forth by his eloquent and fervid 
address the joy and thankfulness. of his flock for the 
blessings of the Reformation, promoted the most equi- 
table, kind, and indulgent state of feeling towards the 
Catholics, and beautifully adverted to the character and 
labours of their neighbour, the priest, “whose life,” 
said he, “ edified you all, and whose death’ has afflicted 
‘yon all.” 
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From this scene of beauty and comparative retires 
ment, we hastened to return within the walls of the! 
ancient and crowded city ; and as a contrast to the rural: 
temple, I repaired to the grandest and noblest of the 
sacred edifices of Geneva, the Cathedral. Here my 
distinguished and most kind and excellent friend, Pro- 
fessor Cheneviére, had been appointed to preach at 
noop, and [ was most anxious to hear him. The 
reader will easily conceive, that on an occasion which 
had excited the sympathy and interest of the most 
enlightened parts of Europe, and the most lively joy, 
enthusiasm, and gratitude of the Genevese themselves,— 
in a temple venerable from its antiquity and historical 
associations, imposing by its vastness, and admirable 
for its beauty and proportions,—with the sublime ac- 
companiments of a majestic organ responding to the 
national psalmody, simple, but impressive and endeared 
by habit,—and before a congregation which filled all 
the galleries and extended to the very doors, which 
consisted of several thousand persons, and which com- 
prised in that countless assembly many individuals of 
high renown for their talents and learning,—all this 
would have been incongruous and incomplete, had not 
the pulpit been occupied by a man who was. highly 
beloved and esteemed both by his brethren in the 
ministry and by his fellow-citizens, whose voice, action, 
and utterance, were in correspondence with the sur- 
rounding scene, and whose mental resources were com- 
petent to so great a task. In these circumstances, 
Chenéviere’s preaching appeared to me to fix every eye 
and to engage and occupy every soul. Nothing could 
exceed the impression as he called to their recollection 
the history of their deliverance, the time when their 
forefathers destroyed their very habitations, swept away 
the beautiful suburbs of the city, in order: that by 
retiring within the walls they might repel their Popish 
adversaries, and as he appealed distinctly and in suc- 
cession to the magistrates, the pastors, the young, the 
heads of families, and the whole nation, to preserve 
and adorn the Protestant profession. 

The different sermons preached in the morning, of 
course, became the topic of conversation, and various 
opinions were formed upon their respective merits. 1 
heard perhaps the highest praise’ bestowed on that 
preached at St. Gervais, by Professor Munier.’. At the 
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cathedral of St. Peter, M. Diodati, an orthodox Trini- 
tarian, universally esteemed for his talents and learning, 
his;useful diligence and his piety, preached at nine_ 
o'clock, and Cheneviére at twelve. At the conclusion. 
of the» service, I was talking with a minister from a 
distant canton who heard both; and though he agreed 
with me in admiring Cheneviére, he said he had been 
still more impressed by Diodati. As far as I could 
forma judgment from what I heard, Diodati’s address 
was more touching and pathetic—Cheneviére’s more 
remarkable for energy, and more rich in historical 
allusions. 

There was yet another most gratifying and decisive 
demonstration of the universal sentiment on the even- 
ing of the 23d. This was the illumination of the city, 
which was not suggested by the committee or direct- 
ed by the magistrates, but was the spontaneous act 
of the people. Besides the illumination of nearly all 
the fronts of the houses, pyramids and arches of flow- 
ers and verdure, with coloured lamps, were erected in 
the streets and open places. Among the transparencies 
was one at the house of a Jew with the inscription, 
“« La Liberté et la Tolérance.” Many of the Catholics 
also illuminated. Indeed it has been one of the most 
peculiar and delightful features of this religious festival, 
that, whilst the Protestants have indulged their grati- 
tude and exultation without any sentiment of bitterness 
or violence towards the Catholics, many of the Catho- 
lies, on the other hand, have manifested their kind and 
generous sympathy with the Protestants. They are 
candid and well-informed enough to perceive the neces- 
sity of the Reformation, and to acknowledge its bene- 
ficial influence even on their own more ancient Church. 
Many of the priests wished on this account to join in 
the commemoration at Geneva. Forty were prevented 
from coming by the interposition of their superior, the 
Bishop of Constance. Such is the conciliatory power 
of a church which is maintained in alliance with a wise, 
impartial, and paternal government, and which is con- 
stituted on a foundation of knowledge, usefulness, sin- 
cerity, and freedom.— What a contrast to that violent 
and blind bigotry, that implacable hatred, which in the 
British Islands subsists between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome, although these two 
churches comparatively speaking, differ little from each 


other, either in principle or in practice. 
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Another circumstance occurred on the same evening, 
which [shall mention, as it illustrates the spirit and 
influence of the Genevese, and the relation of friend- 
ship and affection in which the people stand to their 
pastors. None of the ministers are more loved and 
respected than those of St. Gervais. At the usual hour 
the housewives were preparing supper, which commonly 
consists, among the Swiss, of salad and other simple 
dishes, when the idea occurred, that, as the street was 
light as day, and brilliant with the expression of their 
common joy, they might make it a supper-room for 
the whole parish; and no sooner was the thought con- 
ceived, than they spread their tables under the open 
sky, and made ready to enjoy their meal together, as 
one great family. Their pastors were sought for to 
preside and to bless the entertainment. One of them, 
my valued friend, M. Chastel, had already retired to 
his chamber, but hastened to answer their call. By the 
addresses of some of the assembled parishioners to 
their pastors, and the improptu speeches of the pastors 
in reply, a renewed expression was given to the feel- 
ings which glowed in every heart. 

It was observed, that on this evening, when the 
streets were thronged with gazing multitudes, and 
when the illuminations with its various emblems, refer- 
red to the differences of religious profession, there was 
no disturbance of any kind, and no interference of the 
police. Indeed the remark might be to a great, extent 
applied to the state and habits of the people throughout 
the year in this well-ordered city. I believe a beggar 
is never seen there, although they swarm on the con- 
fines of France and Savoy ; a suitable provision for the 
deserving poor constitutes an important part of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and supersedes mendicity. 
Crimes also are extremely rare, and, as I am informed, 
are scarcely ever committed by the Protestant Genevese. 

I do not say therefore, that the Genevese could 
possibly do without a police and a system of criminal 
jurisdiction, or that the ecclesiastical edifices can ever 
supersede the use of prisons, jails, and penitentaries ; 
but I do not hesitate to express it as my opinion that 
among them, to a far greater extent than in any other | 
country, the religion of the state is the religion of the 
nation; the Voluntary System is the System of the 
Government; an unforced, sincere, and enlightened 
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iety anticipates and aids the requirements of. public 
justice and the force of law; the only Dissenters are 
those who wish to exercise lordship over their brethren ; 
the pastors, without being the objects of the unres- 
tricted choice of the people, are the objects of their 
warm and respectful attachments; the love of conntry 
blends into one grand idea with the love of God; and 
the duties and trials of earth become the daily prepara- 
tives for the hopes and blessedness of heaven. 

Hoping that this faint memorial may convey to your 
readers some portion of those impressions which I wish 
to remain upon my own mindto my dying hour, I 
remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

JAMES YATES. 


P. 8. Whilst I have been writing this account, a 
friend has undertaken to translate into English the 
work written by M. Cellérier, and presented to the 
children. It may not be improper thus tv invite the 
communications of any bookseller or other person, who 
may be disposed to aid in the publication. 


—iie 


A PANEGYRIC ON SCRIPTURE. 


A THOUGHTFUL mind can hardly entertain a doubt, 
that God has exercised a providential care over the 
moral as well as the material operations of nature : yet 
were it not for Scripture we should have no authentic 
evidence, that he had ever superintended the spiritual 
‘ concerns of his creatures. Though the Deity never 
“left himself without a witness, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness ;” yet to an 
inattentive observer, he seemed “to suffer all nations 
to walk in their own ways;” and with those who do 
not admit the testimony of the Bible, it must. still 
remain a subject of debate, whether he who so boun- 
tifully provides for the temporal wants of his children, 
and is himself of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
ever extended his plan of providence to their moral, 
spiritual, and eternal interests. It cannot, however, 
admit of a doubt, that such an interference would be 
perfectly consonant with his nature ; and if in any case 
we can ascertain, that.a particular line of conduct would 
be the natural result of his attributes, we may safely 
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presume that it has been adopted; for whatever variety 
and inconsistency may take place in the character of 
human agents, it is impossible that the Supreme Being 
should act otherwise than his most wise and gracious 
attributes require. In a Being of infinite perfection, we 
may depend upon this harmony between principle and 
conduct with as much certainty, as upon any of the 
laws of nature. 

The view which the Bible gives of this subject is, 
that in consequence of the propensity of mankind to 
vice and idolatry, God selected a particular family, and 
the nation into which it afterward expanded, for the 
purpose of preserving a knowledge of our origin and 
our Creator; that by a peculiar interposition of Provi- 
dence, this people was retained in the knowledge of 
the great principles of religion ; contributed to keep 
alive some principles of piety in surrounding nations, 
and finally became the instrument of manifesting the 
Messiah, and publishing a system of morality and reli- 
gion, calculated to render all mankind happy and 
immortal. 

This account encourages us to look for some extra- 
ordinary consequences of sucha dispensation. It leads 
us to inquire for some signal interpositions of Provi- 
dence, to counteract that propensity which all history 
tells us was so predominant. Far from being startled 
at such preternatural events, as are recorded in the 
Bible, we are naturally led to look to the chosen nation 
for a form of government, and a course of conduct very 
different from what we find in other countries; and in 
particular, to expect in the literary and religious com- 
positions of the Jews, a strain of sentiment consonant 
to their opportunities and destination. We may find 
their conduct very different from their principles; for 
this is the lot of humanity. We may discover that 
their history is encumbered with misrepresentation and 
fable; for this also is the unavoidable consequence of 
prejudice and pride. We may be shocked by savage 
and inhuman sentiments, uttered by their most distin- 
guished characters; for such is the inconsistency of 
man. But allowing for all the errors of their historians, 
and the vices of their heroes, we may still expect to 
find manifest traces of those characteristic features 
which must distinguish the government, history, char- 
acter and compositions of such a people from those of 
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other nations. If we are in possession of any consider- 
able number of their books, written in different ages, 
we shall look for vestiges of their peculiar opinions.and 
situation throughout them all. This we may reasonably 
demand. . The question is, whether these things are to 
be found in Scripture; if so, we may conclude, there 
was something supernatural in the history they record. 
—If we find every thing ona level with similar pro- 
ductions of other nations in ancient times, we shall: be 
induced to suspect the reality of such high pretensions. 

To these pretensions their historical records entirely 
correspond. There is an uniformity of principle and 
character in. them, which is perfectly consistent with 
our expectations ; and giving up to the most incredu- 
lous. whatever inferior circumstances may shock their 
belief, there are still such grand and essential facts 
remaining, as can neither be supposed to be fictitious, 
nor accounted for without the admission of divine 
agency. 

Their form of government is singular in its kind, 
peculiarly adapted to the professed object for which 
the people were appointed, the maintenance of true 
principles concerning God; an object that indicates no 
human policy, and is worthy of the care of Providence. 

The character of the Jewish nation is so different 
from every other, as to be in itself, even to the pre- 
sent. day, a standing miracle, and a confirmation of 
their history; and the completion of the plan by the 
birth of the Messiah, and the prevalence of his religion, 
so agreeable to the principles of their most ancient 
traditions, yet so offensive to their own prejudices, is a 
fact, that indicates such consistency in the whole system, 
as human power or design could not possibly have any 
share in producing. 

But what I wish principally to illustrate on the pre- 
sent occasion, is the peculiarities of their literary 
remains, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. These are numerous, composed at various 
periods, as singular as the people themselves, and 
replete with such statements as accord with the expec- 
tations. which their history had excited, but differ 
radically from the opinions of every other people ; 
sentiments totally discordant from the principles of the 
ancient. world, yet surpassing the most sublime concep - 
tions. of modern philosophers, not only capable of 
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enlightening idolatrous ages, but also of being the 
model and standard of sacred compositions to this:days 

“In the early writings of every country, we find 
attempts to account for the origin of the earth: and 
there is no point on which such extravagant theories 
have been devised. In matters of this kind, which are 
antecedent to human experience, and above the natural 
capacity of man, we find little difference between ‘the 
dreams of the most enlightened and most’ ‘barbarous 
nations, between the reveries of the learned in Indostan; 
Greece, or Rome: hence we may conclude, that if a 
cosmogony or theory of the earth be not a subject to 
which the human understanding is inadequate, it‘is at 
least one that an ignorant people would not be likely'to 
comprehend without some supernatural assistance.» Let 
any one then compare with the wild imaginations:of 
the most enlightened heathen nations, that) sentence 
with which Scripture is introduced, “ In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 

This sublime idea of a Being, who could create the 
heavens as well as the earth, is supported throughout 
the whole Bible. This expression does not represent 
an accidental flight of fancy, but ‘a grand, consistent 
principle. We hear of no other God from Genesis: to 
Revelations: all the civilized nations in the world are 
now unanimously agreed, that there is no other; sand 
‘to this day there has not been found in the annalsyof 
mankind ‘a genius who could give a more: sublime or 
consistent idea of the Supreme Being, or a more ration- 
al and sublime account of creation, than the Bible» has 
given. I speak not of those minuter incidents,: in 
which, agreeably to the custom of the eastern nations ° 
in ancient times, men metaphorically introduce the name 
of God to dignify their own opinions’ and actions ; but 
of the general tenor of Scripture from Moses'to Mala- 
chi, and from Matthew to John. iG 

Kven this liberal use of the name of Jebovah among 
the Jewish historians arises from another circumstance, 
in which Scripture differs from every human: composi- 
tion. Various and ‘inconsistent were the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers concerning divine Providence ; 
some denying that the gods ever suffered their tranquil- 
lity to be disturbed by human affairs ; others delivering 
the administration of the world into the hands of fate 
or fortune; and some ‘perhaps conceiving, that every 
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mortal/head was under the special care of a guardian 
genius. But en these subjects there is no fluctuation in 
the’ Bible... From the history of the creation of the 
world to the prophecy of its dissolution, every thing is 
ascribed to one God. The rise and fall of empires, 
the maintenance of pure religion, and the minuter tran- 
sactions of private life are all referred to the Lord. 
Every civil, _religious,. moral, and domestic duty is 
enforced by considerations. drawn from his attributes, 
from: his infinite power, wisdom and goodness, from 
his holiness, emniscience and omnipresence, from such 
sublime topics as it never entered into the hearts of any 
other people to conceive; which are nevertheless now 
universally admitted to be just, and undeniable. Upon 
the same principles the Jewish government was formed, 
and) to. the maintenanee of them it most eminently 
contributed. 

As the supernatural origin and special purpose of the 
Jewish constitution warrant us in expecting a preter- 
natural order of events in their history ; so the conduct, 
manners and language of this people would lead us to 
presume, that their government had a divine original, 
and had been founded for the accomplishment of some 
grand and important purpose. 

With respect to their literary remains, their trans- 
cendant' merit cannot appear so manifest to any as to 
one well versed in classical antiquity. Let any one 
compare the hymns and odes of the most renowned poets 
of Greece and Rome, with the Psalms of David, the 
book of Job, or the strains of Isaiah: I speak not 
only of sublimity of thought, and poetical embellish- 
ments ; but more particularly of the object of their 
praise ; and how puerile do they appear ; elegant trifles 
no doubt; ingenious fables. and sublime fictions ; but 
still fictions, fables and trifles! Whence then was the 
knowledge of these divine truths communicated to the 
Israelites? Did they learn it during those tedious ages 
which they spent in a secluded corner of the land in 
Egyptian bondage? Did they find it written on the 
sands of Arabia, which they traversed for forty years, 
in the condition of other wandering tribes? They were 
not taught it by the idolatrous and savage people of 
Canaan; nor by the neighbouring nations, from whom 
they were separated by the insurmountable barriers of 
Jaws, customs, and national antipathy. This knowledge 
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they had not to convey ; and this the Israelites possessed 
before they were slaves in Egypt, wanderers in Arabia, 
or conquerors of Canaan. They could derive it from 
no other source, than that to which it is traced in 
Genesis, the early communications of God to the pri- 
mitive generations of men, and particularly, the chosen 
seed of Abraham. 

To this pre-eminence Seripture is entitled, though 
we, read its sublimest strains in a prose translatien. 
While persons ignorant of the classical languages, won- 
der at the applause bestowed on the Greek and Roman 
writers, the Sacred books are the only works that will 
bear translation ; and even through that imperfect me- 
dium, they are acknowledged by the finest scholars, to 
exceed the noblest works of classical antiquity. 

There is no subject on which the wise and good, 
from Indus to the Tiber, so much excelled, as morals; 
and in their disquisitions and precepts on this branch of 
philosophy, some of them approach even to the excel- 
lence of Scripture. Why? Whence do you think 
proceeds this difference between their morals and their 
religion? In my apprehension it arose from this, that 
on this important part of knowledge all men are inspi- 
red. “ The inspiration of the Almighty has given us 
this understanding.” As God has inspired the brutes 
with animal instincts, so he has inspired all mankind 
with conscience, with certain moral principles, essen- 
tial to their peace and happiness both in a. state of 
nature, and in society, both here and hereafter; but 
though he has given us sufficient intimations of his 
nature in his works ;, though his eternal power of God- 
head might be clearly seen in the things which he has 
made, yet he did not think proper to make. religions 
knowledge a part of our nature. Here he left us to 
the exercise of our faculties ; and lest we should neglect 
this exertion of our powers as actually happened, he 
guarded against this fatal neglect by particular, Reve- 
lations. But even in morals there is an essential differ- 
ence between heathen philosophy and revealed religion, 
This difference consists in the motives or principles of 
action; and this is so important a. distinction, that I 
shall dwell om it in the sequel of this essay. " 

To do justice to the subject. in the sequel, of any 
essay, would bo a vain attempt. I shall. therefore pass 
oyer the fundamental doctrines, such, as, the existence, 
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nature, and character of God ; his providence and reyve- 
lations ; the certainty of a future state, and the condi- 
tion of salvation, with the many animating and awful 
sanctions peculiar to Scripture, and calculated to have 
the most powerful effect upon our hearts and conduct: 
and shall only speak of those profound, practical and 
peculiar principles of morals, by which the Bible is 
distinguished from every other composition. 

One striking instance of superiority is, that morality 
is every where connected with religion; and it appears 
both from reason and experience that without a refe- 
rence to religious motives moral precepts have little 
force. As laws are vain without morals ; so are morals 
without piety. 

Accordingly all our duties are enforced by the love of 
Gud. This principle, so rational, so impressive and 
endearing, was entirely unknown to idolatry. Yet it is 
calculated to supply the defects of every other motive 
by operating in secret with as much force as in pablic; 
and in Scripture it is made the basis of every duty. 
From it love, goodwill, and justice to man flow, as fer- 
tilizing streams from a common fountain. When this 
principle is enforced by Christian topics, as it is so 
beautifully by St. John, it may be said to constrain us, 
though by the silken cords of love, to walk according to 
the will of our Heavenly Father, who hath called us to 
his kingdom of glory. Thus are the two great com- 
mandments, love to God and love to man, which had no 
connection in ancient philosophy, bound together by the 
Strictest ties. 

Another principle peculiar to Scriptural morality, 
and revolting to Pagan prejudices is, that this love 
should extend to all mankind, to those nations which 
we call our natural enemies; to those tribes which are 
considered as destined to slavery, to those individuals, 
whom we never saw, and to those who treat us with 
incessant enmity and scorn. This puts an end to every, 
apology for revenge, retaliation, envy, and even resis- 
tance to trifling wrongs, so as to produce bitterness or 
wrath. 

It is also a maxim of evangelical morals, that to pro- 
mote the will of God should be the rule of our conduct, 
and to obtain his approbation our sole ambition. This 
not only excludes, but condemns glory, ambition, vani- 
ty, popularity, and other favourite passions and pro- 
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, pensities,.as motives. of conduct....,It, is,at.yarianee, with 
what the.ancients.considered, as the; summit , of human 
.excellence;,and. it.exalts; into the.highest, rank of, yir- 
. tues), those meek and; humble,, these/benevolent,, patient, 
and, forgiying dispositions, which, an. ungrateful world,is 
so. prone to,treat with scorn. sonoch 
.|.»While, we are thus taught to look to_the will of,,God 
_as the regulating principle, of, our,,lives, and, to. behold 
the praise or contempt,of mankind. as in-itself indifferent, 
_even.in the most public situations ;,. we are. enjoinedto 
examine our own, hearts; to consider, thought ,.as,.ac- 
tion ;’, not only, to ayoid,secret. as, much, as|,open vices ; 
. but to consider our mos private sentiments. as all.‘ set 
in,the light of the Divine countenance ;” and \to look 
upon purity of, thought; as the essence of yintue;, and 
while, we are instructed to exercise so severe a scrutiny 
into our own. hearts, we are. commanded to display,the 
greatest lenity in our judgment of others, and the most 
delicate tenderness to their prejudices. ) 
. Todo to others .as we think it reasonable that they 
should do to us, is one/of those masterly precepts, which 
extort assent; one of those practical principles, for. the 
neglect of which we can devise no excuse,: ene of those 
profound maxims of wisdom, which may be safely adopt- 
ed as universal rules of life, 

Another which vies with it in wisdom and universali- 
ty, of application is, .“‘mever to do eyil, that. good, may 
come.’ /Phis.like the former will stand the ,severest 
test, by which, any practical, rule can, be tried.,, »It will 
appear to be most wise and important \in/the; most,per- 
plexing, seasons... Nothing more/is necessary to prevent 
or toxremove the distractions,of the world than this, that 

»every. man should.“ do,to others,as;+he would have) them 
do to,him,” aud, that,in the most difficult.circumstances, 
no man should ever “do evil that good may come.” 

Without enumerating any more of the distinguishing 
principles of action inculeated in the Bible, I shall give 
a brief recapitulation of what has been proved. 

It appears to be the natural conclusion from the di- 
vine attributes, that God would include the moral inte- 
rests of mankind in his scheme of Providence; and it is 
asserted in Scripture that he has actually done so. The 
agreement of that history with our expectations is a con- 
firmation of both. But if the plan of Providence was 
actually such, it must have produced visible and striking 
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effects among the chosen’ people; and we havé aright 
to expect traces of them in the Bible, which gives an ac- 
éount of that dispensation. ''' We have accordingly found 
that the only people’ who’ ever’ had any knowledge! of 
‘true religion, or produced men that ‘acted’ under’ its'in- 
fluence, was this very people’ whose history we have 
there recorded—that they were in’ possession | of’ this 
‘knowledge of the Creator, creation and government ° of 
the world in their radest and most ignorant state: ‘and | 
that they still exist, adhering to the same principles,’a 
perpetual miracle, and a living monument of their histo- 
ry :—that their nation was, agreeably to intimations’ ‘in 
their earliest records, the means of publishing the’ Chris- 
tian religion, though they perversely rejected it them- 
selves—that from them alone has proceeded all the'trtie 
religion that now exists upon the face of the earth; ‘and 
that in their historical and religious books alone are these 
principles to be found. 

On the whole, such an interposition of Providenée 
was to be expected ; the Bible tells us that it actually 
took place : the particulars of that history agree with 
our expectation, and the phenomenon of this people ex- 
isting to this day, as anation, though dispersed over the 
whole world in a state of contempt; and of a religion 
emanating from them, which is now professed by all ci- 
vilized countries, that have had an opportunity of know- 
ing it: these phenomena are tantamount to a thousand 
arguments to prove ‘the great facts of sacred history’; 
and not to be accounted for on any other supposition 
than the truth of those facts. 

‘This is the enlarged and comprehensive view ‘which 
should be taken of divine subjects ; and, thotigh we 
shoald grant every thing that is commonly urged against 
the Bible, these great truths will never be shaken. 


Nemo. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GENEVA. 


[As much of the present number of the Bratz Curistian is 
occnpied with Mr. Yates’ account of the late commemoration at 
Geneva; and as Mr. Y. complains of the prevalent ignorance of 
the subject, it has seemed advisable to insert a short sketch of the 
history of the church in that city, since the reformation. . The 
Editor not being aware of the existence of any historical outline of 
“the tequired description, and of suitable length, has compiled the 
following from the best sources to which he has had access. Among 
these it would be unjust not to specify the articles on ‘‘ Nonsub- 
scription io Creeds,” which appeared in the Christian Moderator ; 
and which were acknowledged as his productions by Dr. Brucx; in 
the last number of that work. | 


I. Berore the period of the Reformation, Geneva was 
a small, ill-regulated, and turbulent community ; subject 
by turns to the tyranny of its bishop, the domination 
of the duke of Savoy, and the misrule of its own 
burghers. It received but little respect or considera- 
tion from foreigners, and exercised no influence what- 
ever on the general mind. In the year 153], the city 
was fortunate enough to shake off the yoke of the 
Savoyard, and to compel its bishop to abstain from all 
future attempts to establish a dominion over its secular 
affairs. In this struggle, the inhabitants were aided by 
their neighbours of Berne and Friburg; and an ami- 
cable intercourse has ever since subsisted between 
Geneva and those cities, which were the fosterers of 
her infant liberty. To this circumstance Geneva was 
indebted for the promulgation of the doctrines of the 
reformation among her citizens; for it was in the train 
of certain ambassadors from the states of Friburg and 
Berne, that the venerable Faren, her first protestant 
pastor, arrived within her walls, in the year 1583. 
He was a man of primitive zeal and simplicity of char- 
acter ; who disdained all compromise or concealment in 
matters of conscience. Accordingly, during his resi- 
dence, he ceased not to proclaim to the people of 
Geneva those principles, which, as a Reformer’ he 
professed, viz; that corruptions existed in the churca 
of Rome, not only affecting matters of discipline, but 
also of doctrine and morality :—that it was the duty of 
all men to labour in their several spheres for the cor- 
rection of these abuses:—that the standard of pure 
religious truth and duty is to be found in the sacred 
scriptures; wherein alone, are the genuine principles of 
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Christianity authoritatively, set. forth ;—that Christians 
are entitled to apply this standard, for themselves, ac- 
cording to their own judgment, without any regard to 
the dictates of the church ;—and that, nothing is to be 
made binding upon. the assent or consciences of men, 
which is not agreeable to, or expressly declared in the 
sacred volume. Acting upon these principles, Fareél 
denounced many of the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, as. unscriptural and untrue; and powerfully 
urged. his hearers to renounce these corruptions. It 
appears that the bold and plain preaching of Fare] was 
attended, at first, with some disorders. | Several popu- 
lar commotions ensued, accompanied with ‘loss of life. 
These tumults were quelled by the prudence and firm- 
ness of the magistrates and the principal citizens: but 
the important question which the missionary had started 
was still zealously canvassed ; and his tenets were ei- 
ther warmly, impugned or eagerly defended, according 
to the views which different individuals were disposed 
to take. By these discussions, some evils of a minor 
kind were, doubtless, generated ; but yet on the whole, 
truth was promoted, and the principles of the refor- 
mation advanced; until at length on the 22d. day of 
August, 1535, two years after the arrival of Farel in 
Geneva, the citizens, assembled in full council, after 
much debate, solemnly and deliberately repudiated the 
authority of the Roman church as usurped ;—renounced 
all subjection to her, either in discipline or doctrine ;— 
and determined to take their part and lot with the ad- 
yocates of the reformed religion. This is the event of 
which the church of Geneva celebrated the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary in the jubilee of the 23d of August 
last. 

Farel was earnestly solicited to remain at Geneva as 
the pastor of the church; and deemed it right to com- 
ply: but as his advancing years rendered him incapable 
of superintending alone, so important a charge, he 
adopted Viret for his colleague ; and in 1536, selected 
Joun Catvin to that office. This celebrated man had 
been. driven from France, his native country, by perse- 
cution; and after various wanderings, settled in Geneva 
as coadjutor to Farel. He was soon afterwards banished 
on account of his intermeddling temper ; but was re- 
called in 1641, six years after, the public adoption of 
the-reformation in that. city; and continued there till 
his death. 
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Calvin was one of the most illustrious men ‘of his 
own or of any other age: learned, actte, eloquent, 
intrepid and indefatigable, he combined in himself all 
the personal qualities that are required in one who is 
destined to regulate mighty movements, and to controul 
events. As he had rejected the tenets of the church of 
Rome, so he felt himself at liberty to innovate upon 
the system both of discipline and doctrine which had 
been established by preceding reformers. Soon after 
his settlement in Geneva, he succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing some opposition, in re-modelling the whole ecclesi- 
astical polity of his church, and reducing it to that 
form which it still retains, and which in these coun- 
tries, is known by the name of presbyterianism. Not 
satisfied with this, he sought to procure the church of 
Geneva to be adopted as a model of discipline ‘and 
worship by all other protestant communities; and so 
great, was his influence, that he prevailed on the church- 
es of the reformation ia Switzerland, France, the Low 
Countries, Hesse Cassel, Brandenburg, Holstein, Baden, 
Anhalt, and some of the Imperial Cities of Germany, 
to discard their former methods, and to adopt those 
approved at Geneva. Knox, the reformer of Scotland, 
was tle friend and disciple of Calvin; and introduced 
into his native country the system which his teacher 
had established. From Scotland it was imported into 
Ireland a little more than two centuries ago. It was 
at one time predominant in England; and still exists 
largely in the United States of America. 

For the promotion of learning among the ‘reformed, 
Calvin founded the Academy or University of Geneva ; 
in which he, and Brza, and several other eminent 
scholars lectured upon theology and other sciences, to 
the students who resorted in crowds from all parts of 
Europe, to hear the instructions of so illustrious a 
teacher. This institution continues to this day, with 
undiminished usefulness and reputation. 

Whilst he gave thus much of his attention to the ex- 
ternals of the church, he laboured still more assiduously 
to establish its faith upon his own peculiar principles, 
These were, in several material points, different from 
the tenets of Zwingle, Gicolampadius, and other Hel- 
vetic reformers who had preceded himself: but he 
doubtless believed them to be perfectly conformable to 
the word of God. In illustration of his’ theological 
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views, he composedia series of works, which will eyer 
remain, monuments of his erudition and genius. Among 
these may be especially mentioned his‘ Jnstitution,.of 
the Christian Religion,” a book cf singular ability, as 
must be acknowledged eyen, by those who differ most 
widely from the author's sentiments; a doctrinal “ Cate- 
chism’’ for the use of his church; and a learned “ Com- 
mentary’ upon all the books of scripture, except the 
Revelation. In these and all his other publications he 
insisted strongly upon that system of doctrine, which 
has been called after the name of its ablest defender, 
Calvinism : and from its important articles, he would 
not tolerate any departure. The exertions of Calvin, in 
diffusing his opinions, were almost super-human. _ He 
preached in public eyery day in each alternate week, 
seldom less than an hour each time. He, lectured, in 
Latin, to the students at the University, three days in 
the. week, during the greater part of the year. Hepaid 
aminute attention to the cases of discipline which oc- 
curred in the church of Geneva, labouring earnestly for 
the repression of disorders and the correction of offen- 
ders. He carried on a yoluminous correspondence with 
learned men in various parts of Europe; part of which 
has been published since his death: but the greater 
portion still renaains in M.S, in the library of the Uni- 
versity. He was perpetually engaged in controversy 
with the advocates of the church of Rome; or with some 
of -his fellow-reformers ; and thus was called on to issue 
a number of publications, several of which , must, haye 
required.a great deal of research. In, addition, to, this, 
he was involved in the management, of state-affairs: 
acting for a,considerable time, as_ secretary, to the.Su- 
preme Council of Geneva, and in that capacity drawing 
up all their documents and, state-papers., Such was his 
influence with the magistrates of Geneva, that it. was 
held by them to bea crime to dispute his judgment upon 
any article of the Christian faith ; and many were, banish- 
ed.from the city and its territory, who, had. been guilty 
of no, other offence., Among: these was the distinguished 
Castalio, the author of a Latin translation, of the Bible 
which has been greatly celebrated, :, and, which, though 
by;no.means representing the simplicity, of the original, 
deserves at least the praise of elegant latinity.,.A more 
severe fateawaited James Gruet: he had not only fallen 
into, opinions ,which, Calvin, judged heretical, but was 
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accused of having spoken disrespectfully of the great 
theologian himself, and of having attempted to under- 
mine his influence with the king of France. For these 
offences, he was actually put to death; nor does it ap- 
pear that Calvin ever made the slightest effort to procure 
a.remission of the barbarous sentence. But the most 
noted instance of his severity is the punishment inflicted 
on MicHAEL SERVETUS, a learned, noble, and virtuous 
Spaniard; who, having escaped from the dungeons of 
the Inquisition in France, made his way in disguise, to 
Geneva,.on his road to Italy; where he hoped to find 
protection. . While he remained in that city, he was 
arrested, at the instigation of Calvin; brought to trial 
for heresy in denying the doctrine of the trinity; con- 
demned by means of Calvin’s testimony, who produced 
his private letters. against him, written at a time when 
some degree of intimacy subsisted between them; and 
sentenced:to be burnt to death. The unfortunate Ser- 
vetus having refused to recant, fell a martyr to protes- 
tant bigotry : and years afterwards Calvin gloried in the 
deed. In truth the principle of toleration formed no 
part of his religious system ; nor did he scruple to rid 
the church of its heterodox members, by the severest 
penalties of thelaw. Thus he continued, the absolute 
dictator of the church and the republic of Geneva, till 
his death in 1564 at the age of nearly 55 years. Few 
men have accomplished so much in the same space of 
time, or have exerted so extensive and permanent an 
influence over the minds of men. His death may be 
considered as the close of the First Period in the history 
of the Reformed Evangelical church of Geneva; which 
embraces its renunciation of catholicism, and its vari- 
ous subsequent charges, ending in the complete estab- 
lishment of the discipline and doctrine recommended by 
Calvin. 

IL. After the death of this illustrious man; Beza ‘and 
the other doctors who succeeded him in the pastorship of 
the church and the superintendence of the University, 
contented themselves for a long time with explaining 
and defending the doctrines which he’ had inculeated : 
but at length some individuals were led to question the 
soundness of his decisions upon certain points ; chiefly 
those relating to original sin and the divine decrees. A 
good deal of animosity was engendered by the conse- 
quent discussions: and the reformed in Switzerland 
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were alarmed Jest results should ensue, highly: inju- 
rious to the protestant cause. To avert these appre- 
hended dangers, they adopted a most unfortunate plan; 
which, however, was also'sanctioned by almost every 
church of that period: this was, to require of every 
minister that he should signify his concurrence in a Form 
of Consent, or Confession of Faith, before he should be 
permitted to exercise any pastoral functions; and that 
he should adhere to the doctrines of ‘this formula, ‘in his 
preaching and writings. ©The creed employed for this 
purpose at Geneva, was one which Calvin himself had 
drawn up about the year 1550, as the basis of an agree- 
ment between his own and some neighbouring churches, 
upon which he had prevailed to adopt his ecclesiastical 
system: from this circumstance, it was called the “Con- 
sensus” or Agreement “of the churches at Geneva and 
Zurich.” The law of subscription to this document, se- 
cured for a time the tranquillity of the church; but 
there is reason to fear that, as in similar instances else- 
where, the agreement. was only external; and that a 
considerable diversity of opinion existed under the out- 
ward show of unanimity. In progress of time a race of 
men, both divines and laymen, arose, who, to say the 
least, were never remarked for extraordinary zeal on 
behalf of the sterner doctrines of the Consensus ;\ and 
who called in question the expediency of imposing any 
tests.or terms of communion except those which were 
enjoined upon his followers by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Some of these individuals, carrying forward to its neces- 
sary results the great principle of the reformation, the 
right) of private judgment—that saving truth which 
alone redeems: so. many errors and so many crimes,— 
denounced all such impositions: upon conscience, as ty- 
rannical usurpations. These principles eventually ob- 
tained the ascendancy in Geneva; and in the year 1706 
the Venerable Company of the Pastors, the Consistory 
of the church, and the Council of ‘Two Hundred, all 
coneurred in abolishing for the future, subscription to- 
the. Consensus, as a condition of church fellowship. 

It is certain that Bishop Burnett spent a part of his 
time: during his exile from England previous to the re- 
volation of 1688, in Geneva): and his biographer gives © 
him theeredit of having been instrumental in prevailing’ 
onthe church in that cityto:adopt the sacred scriptures 
aslits sole creed. ‘But, we believe, there are no docu- 
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ments existing which substantiate this assertion: and 
whether we consider Burnett as a minister of the kirk 
of Scotland, or as an English prelate, it must appear 
very improbable that he should have interfered for the 
promotion of a principle so liberal and comprehensive. 
{t is not impossible, however, that, as a theologian of 
the moderate school, he may have wished the Genevese 
to discard their Consensus, and adopt some other creed, 
less highly calvinistic ; and thus, perhaps, he may have 
aided in bringing that standard of orthodoxy into disre- 
pute. Itis well known, that Archbishop Wake, whose 
sentiments appear to have coincided very nearly. with 
those of Burnett, in a Latin letter to the Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors at Geneva written in the year 1719, 
strongly recommends mutual forbearance among the re- 
formed, on the subject of Universal Grace ‘and other 
difficult questions: and counsels a return, xot tothe Con- 
sensus ; but to the Old Helvetic Confession:* which he 
intimates, like the articles of the church’ of England, 
observed a cautious neutrality on such points:~and swe 
can see no improbability in supposing that Burnett may 
have previously exerted his influence for the same pur- 
pose. But the merit of adopting the scriptures: as the 
creed of the church is due to others, not to him. 

The immediate occasion of this important change was 
the appointment of M. Vian pr Beaumont, a divine of 
Neufchatel, to a church in Geneva.» On being required 
to subscribe the Consensus, as the confession of his faith, 
he refused to do so, except so far as it agreed with the 
holy scriptures; and the divines of the republic after 
long debates, decided, that this subscription was satis- 
factory. From the pastors an appeal was lodged before 
the magistrates ; who decided in favour of the Articles. 
But the divines who had supported M: Vial brought the 
matter before the Council of Two Hundred, which: is 
the legislative body of the state ; and this assembly, after 
a powerful and eloquent speech in favour of religious 
liberty, delivered by the celebrated theologian : Joun 
Axpuonso TURRETIN, (commonly called Turretin the 

ounger,) decreed that in future the following oath 
should be held sufficient—“ I swear and declare in the 
presence of God, that I hold the Holy Scripture to be the 
only rule of my faith; and that it declares, in a very 
clear manner, whatever is necessary to salvation, and I 
promise that I will be conformable thereto, both in my doc- 
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trine and practice.’ The person who administers. this 
oath, then adds the following exhortation: ‘‘ You are 
exhorted not to teach any thing contrary to the decisions 
of the Synod of Dort, the Forty Articles of Faith of 
the Reformed Churches of France, and our Catechism: 
they being esteemed agreeable to Scripture: and you 
are exhorted to this, for the sake of peace and union in 
the Church.” About the same time, the Catechism of 
the: church of Geneva underwent some modifications to 
bring it into anearer conformity with the spirit of libe- 
rality which began to prevail in the acts and principles 
of the church. This may be regarded as the close of 
the Second Period in the history of the Reformed Evan- 
gelical-church of Geneva; during which it was adorned 
by the characters and labours of several illustrious scho- 
Jars.and theologians: among whom it will be sufficient 
to allude to THeonore Beza, the two Turrerins,, fa- 
ther.and son, Picret, &c, &c.; by whom the celebrity 
of:the Church and University of Geneva were ably 
maintained. 

Ill. The Third Period in the narrative, comprises the 
history, of the church of Geneva from the year 1706, 
in which subscription to the Consensus was abolished, 
till the present time. During this long period, religious 
liberty: has produced its natural fruit, religious peace ; 
and asa necessary consequence, the church, though pre- 
senting an aspect most gratifying to the moralist and 
the theologian, affords but few of those striking events 
which call for notice in a condensed historical essay. 
The pastors and members of the flock have now been 
free for nearly 120 years, to pursue their religious in- 
vestigations, unfettered by any ecclesiastical authority; 
aud to follow divine truth wherever she might appear to 
lead... .There is reason to believe that. many have exer- 
cised this invaluable privilege. It is. undeniable that 
the divines of modern Geneva, have investigated and 
exhibited the truths taught in the sacred Scriptures with 
singular patience, calmness, and success. It is true that 
several:among them have seen cause to reject some doc- 
trines which were held by their predecessors in the days 
» .of Calvin ; exactly as that.great man and his cotempo- 
‘raries discarded some opinions that were entertained by 
their fore-runners in. the. Helvetic reformation: , and 
many that were professed by their Roman Catholic an- 
cestors: but this is no more than might haye been 
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expected from the progress of knowledge during a space 
of more than two centuries and a half. But no-where 
has Christianity more consistent defenders or more able 
expositors, than those who now adorn the church of 
Geneva; CHENEVIERE, Duspy, Munrer, CELLERTER, &c. 
&e. The reflecting reader will not be surprised to learn 
that there exists some diversity of sentiment both among 
the pastors and the people of Geneva; for this is the 
natural fruit of that free exercise of individual judg- 
ment, which is the honour and the blessing of their 
church. But still it may be doubted whether there is 
not as much real agreement of opinion, as can be found 
in any of those communities which employ Creeds and 
Confessions as their bonds of union. It is well under- 
stood that the great majority of the Genevese clergy 
‘and laity have been led to reject as unscriptural, the 
doctrine of the trinity, and those peculiar opinions re- 
specting human salvation which are usually called Cal- 
vinistic. But their style of preachiug is not dogmatical. 
The views of religion which they are most anxious to 
hold up to the minds of men are those cheering and ele- 
vating principles of our faith, which are in a great mea- 
sure common to all sects. They inculcate and they ex- 
emplify the religion of universal charity. — 

Sach was the happy condition of religion in Geneva, 
“when the return of peace, in 1815, opened up the Con- 
tinent once more to travellers from England ; several 
of whom repaired to that city, carrying with them their 
intolerant fanaticism, their restless activity, and their 
money. ‘Offended by the peaceful state in which they 
found the Genevese, and resolved at all hazards to at- 
tempt the re-establishment of the old orthodoxy, they 
found among the pastors and students of theology afew 
who were willing to second them in their plans; ard 
discord and dissension were once more rekindled. The 
principal agent in this work of mischief was M. Cesar 
‘Malan, ‘a licentiate of the church ; who, when called upon 
Occasionally to officiate in the pulpits of Geneva, did not 
fail to attack, most bitterly, the sentiments which num- 
bers of the regular pastors were kuown to entertain ; and 
“even to conyey pointed allusions to those ministers, per- 
sonally ; and his example was followed by some others. 
“To prevent the repetition of such scenes, the Consistory 
entered into a regulation on the 3d of May, 1817, “that 
‘without giving any judgment on the following questions, 
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or restraining in any degree the liberty of opinion, all 
students who desire to be set apart for the Gospel minis- 
try, and all ministers who aspire to the exercise of, pas- 
toral functions, shall promise to abstain from discussing 
in. whole discourses or parts.of discourses, 1. The man- 
ner in which the Divine Nature is united to the person 
of Jesus Christ; 2. Original Sin; 8, The Operation of 
Grace and Effectual Calling; 4, Predestination; and 
not to oppose in their public discourses, the sentiments 
of any minister or pastor on these subjects.” This act 
of Consistory is still in force. M. Malan, after much 
reasoning, at length was induced to promise compliance 
with the foregoing regulation; but.soon afterwards de- 
viated from it, ina very marked manner; and _ on be- 
ing remonstrated with by the Consistory, solemnly re- 
nounced his engagement; whereupon his license to 
preach was withdrawn; and the pastors were forbidden 
to introduce him into their pulpits. We believe this 
was. the occasion of the secession of M. Gautier, one of 
the most esteemed of the Genevese clergy. He, being 
of sentiments highly Calvinistic, continued, to employ 
M. Malan as his substitute, notwithstanding the probi- 
bition; and this conduct led to his removal from the 
pastorship in the national church ; whether, by his vo- 
luntary separation or by a special act of the Consistory 
we are at present unable to say; but the latter is the 
most probable. However this may be, neither henor 
his associates, Messrs. Malan, Guers, &c. are prevented 
from preaching and lecturing as much as they please 
in fabrics of their own; which have been provided for 
them by the liberality of their English friends and sup- 
porters. 

It is not to be expected that the Bible Christian, which 
has always advocated the freest range of thought and 
expression upon religious subjects, should approve of 
the Act of Consistory of the 3d May, 1817. It, seems 
to us a manifest infringement upon the Christian liberty 
of both pastors and people; anda barrier to the progress 
of truth. Had we been in Geneva at the time, we 
should probably have been found among its most deter- 
mined opponents ; and if we possessed any influence with 
the Consistory at present, we should exert that influence 
to the utmost, in order to procure its repeal. But, while 
we.thus join with those who severely condemn this regu- 
lation, we yet feel,it right to allude to some extenuating 
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circumstances, which are frequently overlooked in, cen- 
sures pronounced upon it. In forming a correct estimate 
of all the parts of this case, it ought to be borne in mind, 
(L,) that the regulation in question was not decreed by the 
Venerable Company of Pastors ; to whom it is sometimes 
erroneously imputed ; but by the Consistory, or, Synod 
of the Church; a mixed assembly, comprising not only 
the pastors, but several of the magistrates of the city 
and other laymen holding various offices in the church 
and state. The pastors, in fact; compose only a'minority 
of the body: which represents the entire community, of 
Geneva; and in this instance appears to have expressed 
their feelings accurately... (2,) It is to be observed,-that 
the Act itself refers only to public preaching, of a~ con- 
troversial kind. The ministers are at liberty to hold 
whatever opinions they please on disputed points; they 
are not prevented from maintaining them elsewhere than 
in the pulpit, by argument, either oral. or written: the 
press is left open to them for the free expression of their 
views ; nay, they are allowed to sfate their opinions’ as 
explicitly as they may think proper in theirsermons and 
other addresses; they are simply prevented from dis- 
cussing them controversially, in whole discourses, or parts 
of discourses. The grievance therefore is less than might 
at first sight appear. (3.) The prohibition is general 
and impartial. It extends to the Unitarians, as well as 
to. the Trinitarians ;—the Arminians, as well as the 
Calvinists... The attack and defence of the doctrines 
specified in the Act, are equally precluded. (4.) The 
law was voted by the majority of the adherents of both 
parties in the Consistory, as a pacific measure. /ad the 
decision of the question been. left to the Calwinistie members 
alone, the result would have been the same. It cannot 
therefore be fairly represented as» a. restraint forcibly 
imposed by, their theological opponents, upon that party, 
in particular. (5.) More than one of the anti-calvinist 
or anti-methodist pastors, resisted the enactment of this 
measure; feeling it to be a restraint which, ought, to| be 
imposed upon no christian ministry ; and have since ad- 
vised its repeal asa yoke peculiarly galling to themselves. 
(6.) If similar prohibitions are ever to. be: allowed, it 
seems that the church of Geneva is one of those in which 
they are most excusable; for. the whole community is 
there considered.as one church, of which every individual 
minister is a pastor.. Henceno\clergyman is.allowed to 
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confine himself to any particular congregation or place of 
worship; butperforms divine service, in rotation, invalk 
the churches of the city. Under this system, the danger 
of collision, if controversial preaching were introduced, 
would be peculiarly great; and such collision between 
those who successively occupy the same pulpit, must 
always be offensive. To all these: circumstances we 
must add that the Act of the Consistory, objectionable 
as ‘it is, contrasts most favourably with the measures 
adopted by the Calvinists when they were in power; 
and which there is too much reason to apprehend they 
would again pursue were they to obtain the ascendancy. 
There can be little doubt that in such a case, the Act 
of 1706 would speedily be repealed, and subscription 
to'the Consensus rigorously enforced: nor do the advo- 
eates of that party scruple to avow that such is their 
ultimate aim. If so, they of all men have the least 
reason to complain of any infringement upon religious 
liberty. aS 

But notwithstanding the difference of opinion which 
is'to be found upon this and: some other subjects, the 
accounts which well-informed travellers: give of the 
present state of Geneva, are highly favourable. Arts, 
sciences, and literature, are assiduously cultivated; and 
have diffused a refinement over society, which is’ no- 
where surpassed. The people are orderly, harmonious, 
and kind. They are attentive to the ordinances of re- 
ligion, without pharisaical sanetimoniousness; nor; as we 
have reason to believe, is there, in any city, a popula- 
tion of the same extent, more sober, more moral; and 
more virtuous than that of Geneva; none, m which 
acts of genuine goodness are more frequent, or crimes 
more rare. 

It only remains to: be mentioned, that in almost all 
the churches which, at first, adopted the model) of 
Geneva, a succession ‘of changes in theological senti- 
ment has taken place, similar to that now described. 
The progress of ‘opinion in the reformed churches: of 
France, Holland and Germany has carried the present 
race of theologians far beyond the limits reached by 
their ancestors; and there are but few of their Aca- 
demies or Consistories, in which the sentiments’ that, 
in'this country, would be called Unitarian, are not pre- 
dominant. Most of ‘these churches are, it is true, ‘still 
encumbered by the ‘old laws, requiring subscription to 
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the ancient symbolical: books’: but» there isnot ‘the 
slightest doubt that in very many instances, their sen- 
timents and their creeds are widely at variance. For 
this assertion we have the warrant of the Continental 
Society which has been formed by the zealots of Great 
Britain, in order to carry on a perpetual crusade against 
the opinions which prevail in the foreign reformed 
churches. Large sums of money have been sent abroad 
for this purpose; but the result has not hitherto answer- 
ed the expectations of its founders. . It is well known 
that the presbyterians of England, and the Synod of 
Munster and Presbytery of Antrim in Jreland, have 
long concurred with the church of Geneva in its’ com- 
prehensive terms of communion, Symptoms of increas- 
ing liberality have begun to show themselves. in the 
General Assembly of Presbyterians in America... The 
church of Scotland alone, and those dissenting sects 
which desire to be regarded as her offspring, and’ are 
willing to follow in her train, remain in the same state 
in which their ancestors were, five generations since. 
While all. the rest of the world. have been making 
progress, it is their pride and boast that they have stood 
still) © Yet even in their communities, it is well known 
that many individuals, both ministers and others, think 
for themselves upon religious subjects ; and are far from 
agreeing in all points with their Confessions of Faith. 


reas a 
BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS, 
( Continued from p. 442.) 
CHAPTER X. 


V.1. See Brief Notes. Matt. xix. 


' V. 5. For the hardness of your hearts he wrote this 
precept. 

Jerome’s comment on the parallel text in Matthew is, ‘* God is 
not said to have permitted this, but Moses; so that it is the coun- 
sel of man, not the command of God.’’ See Deut. xxiv. 1, 

The hardness of heart here mentioned, would otherwise, perhaps, 

vhave led to every species of cruelty and ill usage. The permission 
of divorce, therefore, was, with respect to the Jewish women, an act 
of humanity. , 

V. 11. Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry 

another, committeth adultery against her. 


_ See Brief Notes, Matt. v. 
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The, words, “‘saving for the cause of fornication,” are here tobe 
understoad, See Matt. v. 32... . 
Doddridge thinks that the word in;this passage translated een 


cation must be understood of aduliery. 


V, 12. And if a woman shall put away her husband 
and be married to another, she committeth adultery. 


Here also it would appear that the clause, |‘ saving, for, the cause 
of fornication,’’ is;to be supplied, 

“Put away her husband.” This practice prevailed among the 
Jews, at least with persons of high rank, as appears from Josephus, 
having learned it from the Roman women, 

The following is the Christian rule of »marriage. 

The union, of one man and one woman. is the law,.of God: 
“ wherefore they are no more twain.” ** What, therefore.God_ hath 
joined let not man put asunder.”’ See Gen. 11, 24, Matt. xix. 5, 6 
Mark x, 8, 9. If they agree to part, they must remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled ;' 1 Cor. vii. 11. Second marriages are allowed, 1 
Cor. vii. 39. Adultery is the only lawful cause’ of divorce, Matt. 
v.52. » The innocent party may marry again, because he is now, re- 
leased from. the matrimonial bond, by the infidelity of his wife: 
but the offending party must not marry, and thus profit by her own 
wrong, Ifshe marry another, she is guilty of adultery, because she 
is not released from her first marriage. Rom. vii: 3. ‘Whosoever 
marries her is guilty of adultery, because she is ‘still the wife of an- 
other man. Matt. v. 32. | If a man puts away his wife, for any other 
cause, he is guilty of causing Ler to commit adultery, by exposing her 
to. temptation, Matt.v.c2. These rules apply equally to both parties. 
Thisseems to be implied by this text, (ch, x, 12) and the reason 
of this case, Polygamy is directly contrary to the divine law given 
at the creation, and incompatible with these Gospel regulations, 


V.18. See Brief Notes, Matt. xix. 
V. 25. Than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God. 


That is, fop aman who ¢rusteth in riches, agreeably to ver, 24. 


V. 27. With men it is impossible, but not with God, &c. 

Humanly.speaking, it is impossible, on account of our evil incli- 
nations, and ‘the ‘numerous. temptations of prosperity. 

V. 30. But he shall, receive an hundred-fold now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, ‘and sisters, and mo - 
thers, &c. 

Dr. Owen,.Bp,, Pearce, and .others,..consider these words jas an 
interpolation, See Matt, xix..29; Luke xviii. 50... If admitted.to 
be genuine, it will be difficult to onengilé this declaration of. tem- 
poral abundance and prosperity with the circumstances of the infant 
church, 


V. 32. They. were’ amazed, and as they followed, 
tuey were afraid. 
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The astonishment and fear of the disciples arose from the danger 
which their master. formerly had experienced in Jerusalem. John 
vii. 45 ; viii, 40, 59. 

V.35..And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
come unto him, &c. 


From Matt. xx. 20, it appears that their mother was with them. 
The application may have been made by the three jointly. 


V..42..Accounted [worthy] to rule. 
V. 45. But to minister. 


«To minister,” in Scripture, signifies to serve. 
V. 46. Bartimeus, the son of Timeus. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. xx. 50. : “ib 

Mark, according to his custom, here explains this Syriac com- 
pound word, ~ 

CHAPTER XI. 

V. 1. See Matt. xxi. 

V. 18. And seeing a fig-tree afar off [at some dis- 
tance] having leaves, he came, if haply, [perchance ] 
he might find any thing thereon; and when he came to 
it, he found nothing but leaves; for the time of figs was 
not yet. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. xxi. 

“ And observing a fig-tree at a distance, full of leaves, he went’ 
to look for fruit on it, for the fig-harvest was not yet. And being 
come he found nothing but leaves,’—CamrsELt. 

The fig is of that tribe of vegetables wherein the fruit appears 
before the leaf. Though the fig-harvest was not yet come, yet. they 
might expect to find some unripe fruit, which were considered a 
great delicacy, and very refreshing. For, this reason, and. as. the 
fig-tree grew in the public road, they may have been already ga- 
thered, or the tree may have been barren. 

“<If the tree had not been barren, unripe fruit must have been 
found on it; whereas, if it had been the season when figs are usually 
gathered and eaten, it seems probable that none would have remain- 
ed on a fruitful tree in so public a situation,” —Nrwcomr, 

V. 14. And Jesus answered and said unto it ; No man 
eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. 

According to the Jewish manner of considering barren things, 
(Heb. vi. 8) Peter calls this a cursing, ver. 21. Our Lord’s action 
was not the result of disappointment, because he hungered; but it 
arose from a fixed attention to convey important truths in the most 
lively manner ;. as)the tree was barren ic was of no value, and as it 
stood in the public road, (Matt, xxi 12,) it was not private property. 


V.17..My house shall be called of all nations, the 
house of prayer. 


My house shall be called a house of prayer forall nations. —New- 
come, CampseLL, and marginal reading. 


V, 23. See Brief No’7s, Matt, xxi, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

oe 1. And digged a place for the wine-vat. 

See Brief notes, Matt. xxi. 53. 

The wine-press of Matthew and the wine-vat. here mentioned 
were parts of the same machine. A cavity was digged in the ground 
and lined with masonry to make it staunch; — over this the press for 
Mashing the grapes was erected, from which the juice ran into the 
hollow below. The tower was built for keeping the implements 
and vessels, and for the accommodation of the watchmen: or occa- 
sionally for defence against robbers. 


V.9. What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard 
do? he will come; &c 

According to Matt. (xxi. 41) these last, words. were ‘spoken by 
the'persons'whom our Lord was addressing: 


V.10. The stone which the builders rejected, &e. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. xxi. 42. 
“The parable” mentioned in ver. 12, is our Lord’s Coes from 
saims CXvili. 2Y. 


V. 13. See Brief Notes, Matt. xxii. 


Vi:d8i Then come unto him the Sadducees, which 
say there is no resurrection. 

Their master Sadoc taught that God was not to be served from 
mercenary principles. His followers interpreted this as a denial of 
a future state, 

The story which they mention here, seems to have been a kind Of 
commoneplace objection, as we meet with it in the old Jewish writers, 

VY. 27. He is not the God of the dead, but the God of 
the living. 

V. 29. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 

These words are a quotation from Deut. vi. 4. In the Hebrew 
they run thus; Jehovah our God, Jehovah one. In'such sentences 
there is no. substantive yerb in Hebrew. Campbe? thinks that they 
should be rendered as two sentencesin Deut. thus,— Jehovah is our 
God, Jehovah is.one. Our Lord’s words agree with the, Septuagint, 
which is the Greek version commonly used by the writers of the 
New Testament. 

V. 34. Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. 

That is, thou art not far from embracing the Gospel. 

V. 34..And no man, after, that. durst ask him any 
question. 

The people. saw bow completely those were foiled ‘who ae to 
ensnare him by captious questions, 

V. 38. And he said to them in his Gectrine ede the 
course of his teaching]. 

V. 39. The uppermost’ rooms [Gr. the first nye 
at feasts. 
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V. 40. Which devour widows’ houses and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers: these shall receive greater 
damnation. 

“ Which devour,” &c. . That is, whoruin widows and their fa- 
milies by their gluttony and extortion. 

“ Fora pretence ;” for the sake of outward appearance; and not 
with sincere piety. ‘ 

« Damnation,” literally condemnation or judgment ; of which it 
hence appears there are different degrees. With us this word is con- 
fined to the punishment of hell. By the unwarrantable use of the 
terms damned, damnation, damnable, and others of like import, an 
asperity is given to the original which it has not,—Campbell, 

Vcr. 41. The people cast money into the treasury. 

A chest was placed in one of the chambers of the temple to re- 
ceive the gifts of the people. Compare 2 Kings xii, 9. John viii. 20. 

Ver. 42. She threw in two mites, which make a farth- 
ing. 

The word translated farthing was adopted from the Latin, and 
signified a Roman coin, the fourth part of an as, in value near our 
halfpenny, as our word farthing [fourthing] is the fourth part’ of a 
penny. yapad fo 1h 

This is another instance of Mark’s accommodating his style to 
the Romans, for whom he is thought to have written. — 


—>— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND WITH GENEVA, ON THE OCCASION OF 
RECENT JUBILEE. i 

In our last number was exhibited to our readers in 
the letter of the Scottish General Assembly to the 

Church of Geneva, a specimen of rudeness worthy of 

the barbarism of the Vandals, and of dogmatical arro- 

gance not inferior to the assumption of Papal authority 
in the plenitude of its power. The heavy charges 
insinuated by the Scottish General Assembly, with their 
sentenge of excommunication pronounced against the 

Church of Geneva, were widely published wherever 

their influence extended, for a considerable time before 

the Venerable Company was furnished with an authen- 
tic copy of their indictment.—This was not fair dealing. 

It was inconsistent with the spirit, the letter, and the 

practice of British law, which requires that the accused 

should be apprised of the charges previous to the trial, 
and be heard in their defence before condemnation.—It 
was yet more inconsistent with the plainest, rules of 
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equity prescribed in the Gospel. Our Saviour lays. it 
down ‘as'a positive direction to all his followers that, in 
case of any charge to be brought, the matter should be 
privately communicated to the party supposed to be in 
fault ; for, that by a mild remonstrance and a patient 
hearing, the matter might be explained, and Christian 
brethren be reconciled. Jf this should fail through the 
perverseness of the accused, the succeeding steps of 
the process enjoined by our Lord are, to sift-and inves- 
tigate the truth of the charge by the aid of credible 
witnesses, so that every cirenmstance of the matter 
may be known and established. And it is only upon the 
most full‘and unquestionable proof of delinquency, im- 
penitence, and obstinate irreclaimableness, that fraternal 
intercourse is to be suspended towards the culprit, and 
that “he is to be considered as a heathen man and a 
publican.” 

The Church of Scotland adopts a course the very 
reverse of all these. She first listens to evil reports. 
concerning her brethren, and gives these reports a 
ready credence, admitting them to be true without any 
investigation, Without any private communication with 
the accused,— which Christ commanded to be the first 
‘step in case of misunderstandings among his disciples ; 
—without.any appeal to the calm judgment. of. impar- 
tial witnesses who might investigate the truth ‘of the 
charges,—which Christ directed. to be the second step 
of the process ;—without any reference to the rules of 
the Universal Church as found in the unerring direc+ 
tions of Himself and His apostles,—which Christ has 
appointed to be the third step; and the ultimate arbiter 
in such cases,—in short, without any trial, investigation, 
appeal to witnesses, or private communication,, ‘she 
‘taketh up reproaches against her neighbour,’ .from 
those “that backbite with their tongue ;’), and, by, 
refusing the hand of religious fraternity she pronounces 
against that neighbour the final sentence of .excommu- 
nication from religions fellowship or brotherly . inter- 
course. 

The promptitude with which the Scottish General 
Assembly published these unkind charges against, their 
brethren of Geneva, with this sentence of condemnation 
affixed, is singularly contrasted with the backwardness 
they have evinced in giving publicity to the strong and 
decided refutation of the charges, transmitted to them 
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without one moment's delay, by the Venerable Company 
of Pastors. Does not this appear to bea gross and crying 
iniquity ? Grave charges had been insinuated by them, 
against a Christian church, and a sentence of condem - 
nation pronounced as if those charges had been substanti- 
ated ; sure then it was the dictate of justice, and candour, 
and honesty, (if such virtues be any where enjoined by 
the Westminster Confession) to suffer the accused to be 
publicly heard in their own justification, and to let their 
defence be known, at least as widely as the charges had 
been proclaimed. Alas for the Church of Scotland! Is 
there no longer to be found in her courts, a Robertson 
or a Blair? 

The conduct of the General Assembly throughout the 
whole of this affair presents an evil and malignant aspect 
in every point in which it ean be viewed. The cordial 
invitation of the frank and unsuspecting Genevese af- 
forded an ample opportunity to the members of the 
Scottish church to satisfy themselves by personal obser- 
vation, as to the correctness or erroneousness of the evil 
repurts they had taken up. Why, then, did they not 
depute trusty delegates to Geneya, to declare with can- 
dour and openness the grievous rumours they had heard, 
to investigate the truth of these rumours, to demand a 
clear, public, and explicit answer to the charges alleged, 
and to bring back to the General Assembly such a report 
as might either have justified them in a withdrawal from 
religious communion, or have led them to renounce their 
jealousies, suspicions, and groundless surmises, against 
a church endeared to them by so many ancient, close and 
tender associations ? 


; TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ty our next number, we hope to lay before our readers “ Speci- 
mens of the Correspondence between the Reformed Churches of Eu 
rope and that of Geneva, on the occasion of the Jubilee.” 

The letter of Rev. C.J. M‘Anisrer, shall appear next month: 
as also, Lines on “ Thy kingdom, Come.” 

The Communications of W. J. and of B.C. D. shall receive 
early attention. 

The letter of “ A Unitarian Christian” recommeuding the deli< 
very ofsermons without notes, has been received : but it is believed 
that the object of the writer will be attained by our thus calling the 
attention of ministers and congregations to the subject. 

Several articles of review, including notices of Mr. Mitchell’s 
Sermons and the 2d vol. of Dr. Channing’s Works are unavoidably 
postponed. 


Correspondents are again earnestly requested to forward their 
communications early in the month. 


THE 


Bible Christian. 


No. XII. JANUARY, 1836. Vou. VI. 


TO, THE. REV... J..D. HULL, 


Assistant Curate of Bangor, Diocese of Down. 


Rev. Srr,—My attention has been drawn to a Pastoral 
Address that has just appeared from you to your Parish- 
ioners. Although in that address there are several prin- 
ciples and precepts laid down, in which I cordially agree 
with you, yet I think it teaches error; and as a minister, 
residing in your neighbourhood, I desire, as far as I can, 
to correct it. In doing so, I trust I shall not allow any 
expression to drop from my pen, personally offensive to 
you. I write not against men, but opinions. My religion 
teaches me the precept which you would instil, “to hold 
the truth in love ;” and not to hate my neighbour, though 
I may dislike his creed. Oh! that men would practi- 
cally understand this Charity, the chief of the Christian 
graces. Then would they cease to make a difference of 
creed an excuse for reviling,—persecuting,—murdering 
one another; and the fiery partizans that stalk over the 
nation, and act on religious prejudices to gain political 
ends, would be rubbed of the sting by which they are 
wounding the vitals of their country ! 

I have said that there are several principles and pre- 
cepts in your Address that meet my approval. It is 
needless to dwell on them; but permit me to notice one, 
which you avow in words, and yet violate in spirit. I 
admire the counsel which you give your flock, “ to study 
the Scriptures privately with diligence ;” and most heartily 
do I concur with you in thinking, “that it is the ne- 
glecting of these, for human compositions, that has uni- 
formly been the cause of heresy and error.’ But I do 
not agree with you in thinking that the Jews and Ro- 
manists alone have been led into this mistake. I think 
that the Church, of which you are a member, has follow- 
ed in the same path. The HUMAN CompPosITIONs, that 
constitute the standards of your own Church, have been 
the fruitful source of error—have handed down heresy 
for “sound doctrine” from sire to son; and have per- 
petuated the errors of Romanism in a sect that has re- 

' U 
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nounced the name. For example, in the Order for the 
Visitation of the sick, ‘ the sick person is moved to make 
a special confession of his sins”—after which confession, 
the minister declares, “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to his Church to absolve all sinners who 
truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy for- 
give thee thine offences; and, by Ais authority committed 
to me, L absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
Have we not here taught in plain words the doctrines of 
special (or auricular) confession and absolution? 1 will 
not stop to notice your Book of Common Prayer—trans- 
lated as it is from the Mass-book—your kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper—the acknowledgment of a temporal 
king (or queen, as the case may be) as head of a spiri- 
tual church, &c. &c.; but I shall content myself with 
asking you, how you can maintain the great Protestant 
principle of the Bible and the Bible only, while you cling 
to “human compositions,” and subscribe to human 
creeds? It must be plain to you, that if the Articles, 
Liturgy, and Homilies of “ your own apostolical church,” 
(as you call it,) contain only what is in the Bible, they 
are useless, and if they contain more, they must be dan- 
gerous. 

You speak of incrustations that had defaced the beauty 
of our holy religion in former times, which Luther and 
the other reformers removed. 1 admit that these great 
men—venerated be their memory !—did much to restore 
our faith to its primitive simplicity ; but they would 
have been more than men, had they been able at once 
to see all their errors. They had opened their eyes 
after a long night of darkness; and as the blind man, 
cured by the Saviour, at first saw men but “as trees 
walking,” so were they unable, in an instant, to see the 
length and the breadth of Christian truth, There are 
still incrustations about the truth, that obscure its 
lustre, and they too must be removed by a more diligent 
study of the Scriptures—a more complete and unreser- 
ved rejection of “ HUMAN Compositions.” May the all- 
wise Jehovah hasten the time, when there shall be but 
one Master, even Christ, and one Creed even the Bible. 

But I chiefly desire to consider the doctrine of the 
Trinity which you mildly insinuate, but your church 
positively deelares, is necessary to salvation. In reading 
that part of your Address, in which you largely insist 
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on this doctrine, I could not he)p asking myself, did the 
Apostles in their Sermons and Epistles, hold up the Trin- 
ity as you have done? Inthe Acts we have asummary of 
several discourses of these holy men of God recorded 
—and as they were preaching to many who before knew 
nothing about the gospel at all, we might surely expect 
that they would teach verv plainly a doctrine which, if 
we do not believe, we must, “without doubt, perish 
evérlastingly.” But strange to say, you may read over 
all these Sermons, and you will not read one syllable 
about the Trinity. 

You first assert that there is One God, and then add 
that “in this unity of the Godhead—in this oneness of 
Essence, there is a Trinity of Persons.” I receive the 
former assertion as a great truth—the foundation of 
all truth—revealed by the Eternal Himself—written, 
as with a sunbeam, on every page of Scripture; but the 
latter I reject as a heresy, gathered from the writings 
of Plato, and introduced into the church by the “ vain 
philosophy ” of early times. 

You endeavour to prove a Trinity from texts of Scrip- 
ture, which declare plainly enough that there is a God, 
a Christ, and a Holy Spirit; but which say nothing 
about these Three being One Essence. Thus you cite 
John, xiv. 26. “ But the comforter, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things.” 
This text does not say}that the comforter sent is the God 
who sent him ; neither does it say that the Spirit which 
came in Christ’s name is Christ himself. Again, you 
quote Matt. xxviii. 19. where we read, “ Baptizing in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” It was very natural to suppose, that the 
Apostles would instruct mankind in the one God the 
Father, in the one Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Ghost, the comforter ; but it was not natural to suppose, 
and neither do we find, that these Three are one and 
the same Being. The truth is, that from the beginning 
of Genesis to the end of Revelation, there is no mention 
of a Trinity; it was not in use till long, long after the 
death of Christ and his Apostles; and was at length 
introduced by men whose pride would not suffer them 
to stoop to the simple doctrine of “ Christ erucified.” In 
addition to the arguments for a Trinity that you ad- 
vance from Scripture, I am astonished to find that you 
seek proofs for it from the mythological fooleries of 
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Heathenism. Surely, surely, Heathenism is no source 
from which to. prove Christian doctrine; although, I 
grieve to say, it isthe source from which some doc- 
trines and ceremonies, falsely called. Christian, have 
been derived. 

In endeavouring to show the scripturality of the word 
« Person,” as used in your church, you refer to Heb. 1, 
8, where Christ is called “the express image of his 
Father’s person.” I presume that you know the original 
Greek from which this is translated ; and, if you do, 
you must know that Person in this passage means Nature 
or Essence, and therefore actually disproves your point, 
while to the unlearned, it seems to establish it. But if 
by Person you mean Being, (and it is hard to conceive 
what else you mean by it,) I cheerfully admit that God 
is a Being, and that Christ is a Being, but I deny that 
these two Beings are one Being. Indeed you will find 
that on this subject, the difference between Christians 
is rather a difference of words than ideas. Few, I think, 
really believe that the Father and the Son, the Sender 
and the Sent, the Giver and the Gift, the Anointer and 
the Anointed, are the same Being. Few, I trust, be- 
lieve that God, the unchangeable God, died on the cross, 
although a doctrine so awfully false, is, by a dishonest 
trick, taught as if from the scriptures, in one of the 
Epistles in your Book of Common Prayer.* 

The Trinity, as propounded by your Church, cannot 
be received by any one without an entire prostration of 
his understanding—for it requires us to believe that the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Son, but yet it teaches 
that the Son is begotten by the Holy Ghost; and while 
one of its creeds maintains that Christ is of one sub- 
stance with the Father—another of its creeds asserts 
that there is one person of the Father, and another 
of the Son. You allege that “it is a great mystery, 
which you do not pretend to explicate.’ If any one 
desire to see an attempt to explicate it, I beseech him 
to read that monster of “human composition,” the 
Athanasian Creed. By pronouncing it a mystery, you 
shield yourself from all argument, and fix it on as stable 


*See the Epistle for the second Sunday after Trinity. 


+We read of mysteries in the New Testament, but they were 
mysteries which when revealed were known and understood by all. 
Sec Mat. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. xiii, 2, &c, &c. 
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a foundation as Transubstantiation itself; the one is as 
easily proved from scripture as the other, and both seem 
to be very nearly related to that: woman represented in 
the Apocalypse, on whose forehead there is a name 
written—MYSTERY. 

In the course of your Address you speak of the diffi- 
eulty which young inquirers after the truth encounter. 
Believe me that it is not the young alone that are per- 

lexed and puzzled with the doctrine of Three Persons 
in One Nature, and Two Natures in One Person. It is a 
difficulty that has often disturbed the mind of mature 
Christians. Let me lay before you the thoughts of Dr. 
Isaac Watts on the subject. He was a good and pious 
man, and his memory is justly revered. He held, 
during the greater part of his life, the opinions that he 
had learned from his Catechism ; and you have probably 
taught his Divine Songs, in which these opinions are 
embodied, to the children of your Parish. In the latter 
part of his life, by a more diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, he was led to discover his errors. Mark, I entreat 
you, his feeling and fervent reflections on the Trinity, 
as taken from his “Solemn Address to the Deity.” 

‘“‘ Hadst thou informed me, gracious Father! in any 
place of thy word, that this divine doctrine is not to 
be understood by men, and yet they were required to 
believe it, I would have subdued all my curiosity to 
faith. But I cannot find thou hast any where forbid 
me to understand it, or make these inquiries, I have 
therefore been long searching into this divine doctrine, » 
that I may pay thee due honour with understanding. 
Surely, I ought to know the God whom I worship, 
whether He be one pure and simple Being, or whether 
thou art a threefold Deity, consisting of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

“Thou hast called the poor and ignorant, the mean 
and foolish things of this world, to this knowledge of 
thyself and thy Son. But how ean such weak creatures 
ever take in so strange, so difficult, and so abstruse a 
doctrine as this, in the explication and defence whereof, 
multitudes of men, even men of learning and piety, have 
lost themselves in infinite subtleties of disputes and 
endless mazes of darkness? And can this strange and 
perplexing notion of three real persons going tu make 
up one true God, be so necessary and so important a 
part of that Christian er ton which, in the Old Tes- 

U 
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tament and the New, is represented asso plain and 
easy, even to the meanest understandings.” 

May the spirit of pious.and. scriptural inquiry that 
moved the mind of this good Christian, animate you 
and your brethren ; and may the day soon come, when 
the heresy of a Triune God shall die away, and all who 
search the scriptures shall agree in believing, from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament—from the teachings 
of the Saviour himself—from the Sermons and Epistles 
of his Apostles—and from the general tenor of scripture, 
that Christ is not God, but “ His Beloved Son in whom 
He is well pleased.” 

I have felt it my duty to examine your Address, 
disseminated, as it is, in the adjoining Parish, and thus 
brought nigh to our doors. What I have written, I 
have written seriously. May it meet your serious at- 
tention ; and may it tend to the advancement of that 
truth which is able to make us free—free from error, 
and free from sin. Let us: strive to imitate Myles Co- 
verdale, that good and honest man, of whom you speak, 
who has been lately extolled by you and your brethren 
as a Saint, but was persecuted by your ancestors as a 
Demon, of whose bishopric you tell us; but of whose 
sufferings you say not a word: let us imitate him, who 
BOUGHT THE TRUTH by patient study of the Scriptures, 
and who soup 1T NoT, though tempted by the smiles of 
Royalty, and assailed by the persecuting spirit of your 
“apostolical” Church, which at last “ brought down his 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Allow me to subscribe myself, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your friend and fellow-Christian, 


CuHarwtes J. M‘ALEsTER. 
Holywood, November 27, 1855. 


— 
BRIEF NOTES ON SELECT TEXTS. 
( Continued from p. 526.) 
CHAPTER XIII. 


V. 1. What manner of stones ! 


See Brief Notes. Matt. xxiv. 

“Stones,’’ Josephus says that some of those used by Herod were 
25 cubits long, 8 high, and 12 broad,— Ant. xv. xi. 3. 

A cubit is somewhat more than a foot and a half. 
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V. 6. For many shall» come in my name, saying, oI 
am Christ. 
Several of these pretenders ate recorded in history, 


_V. 7. Wars. 

These arose a few years after the death of Christ and continued to 
the. destruction of Jerusalem. 

V. 9. For they shall deliver you up to councils, &c. 

*< Councils,” The Sanhedrim. : : 

* Rulers,” Roman governors. 

* Kings,” Antipas and Agrippa, ‘ 

“ For a testimony against ” [ Gr. to ] “all nations.” 

V. 10. And the gospel must first be preached among 
all nations. 

That is, throughout the Roman empire. 

V. 12. Now the brother shall betray the brother to 
death, &c. 

The Roman historians ascribe the severity of the persecution | of 
the Christians to informers among themselves, and describe them as 
“hated of all men.” In this, however, the Romans confounded the 
Christians with the Jews. 

V. 17, 18. But woe to them that are with child, and 
to. them that give suck in those days! And pray that 
your flight be not in the winter. 

All these circumstances would retard their flight. 

V. 22. For false Christs and false prophets shall rise, 
and shall shew [fictitious] signs and wonders, to seduce, 
if it were possible, even the elect, [the disciples or 
christian converts. | 

V. 24. See Brief Notes. Matt. xxiv. 29. 

V. 27. And he shall send his angels, and shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds. 

He shall send forth his messengers, and they shall assemble his 
elect from the uttermost parts of the earth.—Doddridge, 

V. 29. Itis nigh. 

Or, “he is nigh,’? meaning the Son of man. 

V. 32. But of that day and that. hour [or season} 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. 


“‘ Neither the Son.’’ Some crities are of opinion that this form of 
expression means only, that it was not proper for Christ to make it 
known; but that the Father will reveal it at the proper time.— See 
Townsend's Harmonies. Observe the gradation. 
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MARK-——CHAP. XIV. 


V. 1. After two days was the feast. of the passover, 
and of unleavened bread, &c. 


Wednesday i in. Passion week. 

“I apprehend that the preceding discourses were delivered on the 
Tuesday of the week in which he suffered ; and he[probably uttered 
the following words that evening, which was just two days before 
the paschal lamb was eaten,”’—Doddridge, 

They were to eat unleavened bread to denote the haste with Which 
they departed from Egypt, which did not allow of time for’ preparing 
their bread in the usual way. 


V. 3. And being at Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the: Leper,.as he sat.at meat, there came a woman hay- 
ing an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard. 


See Brief Notes, Matt. xxvi; see also John xii, 5. 

« Ointment of Spikenard,”’ of liquid nard. 
‘ & Poured it on his head,’’as he reclined at meat on a couch. 

“ She brake the box.” The word rendered break, signifies also:to 
shake, in order to mix a fluid before it is poured out, to preventany 
parts from settling at the bottom, and also to “break” opens 


V. 12. the first day of unleavened bread [' Thursday. ] 
V. 14. Where is the guest chamber where [ shall eat 
the passover with my disciples? &c. 


As the people came to Jerusalem from all parts three times a:year, 
to celebrate the festivals appointed by the law, the houses were open 
to strangers, and the inhabitants furnished them with beds, 


V..18, And they sat and did eat [or were eating. ] 


The following ceremonies took place at the Paschal supper :—~ The 
master of the family began the feast with a cup of wine, which hav- 
ing solemnly blessed, that i is, having adored the name of God oyer 
it, he divided among the guests, (Luke xxii. 17.) and afterwards 
washed his hands :—Then the supper began with unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs, which when the, master and the rest of the company 
had tasted, some young person asked the reason of what was, pecu- 
liar in that feast, (according to Exod. xii.. 26.) which introduced 
the haggadah, that is, the showing forth or. declaration of it; (in 
allusion to which we read of showing forth the Lord’s death, 1 ‘Cor. 
xi, 26.)—Then the master rose up and took another cup, and'washed 
his hands again, before the lamb was tasted; and in this interval 
Christ. may. have washed the feet of his disciples. Then after eating 
the passover, after having delivered to each a piece of bread, follow 
ed another cup, which was the sacramental cup at this [at the Lord’s] 
supper :—+Then, after some pious and friendly discourse, the whole 
family, after having drunk at least a fourth cup, sang some psalms 
of praise: and sv the solemnity ended.— Ainsworth apud Deddridge. 

To the first cup Paul seems to allude, 1 Cor, x. 16. “The cup of 
blessing which we bless,” distinguishing it from the cups which the 
Jews blessed at the Passover. 
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In the celebration of the passover the Jews had two suppers; the 
first sacramental, at which the paschal lamb was eaten; the second 
ordinary, at which they partook of other meat... Christ probably 
stood during the first, according to. the Law of Moses, and then 
reclined or sat during the second, and in this posture administered 
the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper,—Pool’s Synopsis. 

V..19.. The night before the crucifixion. 

V. 20. That dippeth with me in the dish. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. xxvi, 25. 

V. 22. Take, eat. 

‘ Eat,” is omitted by Griesbach. 

V. 24. This is my blood of the new Testament, which 
is shed for many. 

The word here rendered Testament is also rendered Covenant ; it 
is used to signify the Christian dispensation. The Gospel is called 
a Testament, or Will, because by it certain blessings are bestowed 
or bequeathed; it is called a covenant, because. certain conditions 
are required of those who would enjoy or inherit these blessings. 

“ When the sacramental cup, here and in 1 Cor. xi. 25, is called 
the new covenant, it must signify the seal of it. ‘The title of our 
Bible is improperly and obscurely rendered (Old and New Testa- 
ment) by a piece of complaisance to the old Latin versions. The old 
covenant had no reference to the death of any testator, which is the 
idea chiefly insisted on by those who would retain our common 
version of the word.’’——Doddridge. 


V. 25. I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God. 

I will not taste any more wine till the time of the erection of the 
Messiah’s kingdom; referring ‘to his resurrection, at which. his 
kingdom properly was erected. —Harwyod. 


V. 32. Gethsemane. 


This garden lay in one of the vallies between the little hills of 
Mount Olivet. 


V. 40. Wist [knew.] 

V. 41. It is enough. 

Allis over; Campbell. It is done; Newcomes 

V. 43. Staves [plural of staff.] 

V. 44. And he that betrayed him had given them a 
token. 

« A token.” In the Greek “the signal agreed on between them,” 
it being dark, and his followers being strangers to the person of 
Jesus. 

V. 51. And there followed him a certain young man, 
having a linen cloth cast about his naked body ; and the 
young men laid hold on him. 
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“A young man; ” adisciple, or, one of the neighbourhood who 
came to discover the cause of the disturbance. 

“A linen cloth.” This may have been the yesture;in which se 
slept, or a thin upper garment.— Newcome. 

Pocotke observes that it is the custom among the Arabs to wear 
a large blanket, and in summer a sheet. Young people, especially 
of the poorer sort, had oothing on but this blanket or sheet. 

“The young men ;” the soldiers. — Campbell. 


V. 53. Morning of Good Friday. 

V. 56. Their witness [ testimony ] agreed not together. 
“ Agreed not together.” In the Greek, were not equal or alike, 
Were not sufficient.— Newcome and Campbell. 


V. 58. Made without hands. 
Not liable to decay. See 2 Cor. vi.; Col. ii, 11; Heb. ix. 11. 


V. 64. Ye have heard the blasphemy. 


*¢ Blasphemy” properly denotes in Scripture, calwmny, detraction, 
reproachful, or abusive language. That the Greek word rendered 
blasphemy and its conjugates are in the New Testament very often 
applied to reproaches, not aimed against God, is evident froma 
variety of passages; but in many of them our English translators, 
sensible that they do not refer to God, have not used the word dlds- 
pheme or blasphemy, but rail, revile, speak evil, &c. In Jude, v9, 
a reproach brought even against the devil, which is rendered a rail- 
ing accusation, is in the Greek a blasphemous accusation. That 
this word comprehends all verbal-abuse, against whomsoever uttered 
- is universally admitted by the learned.— Campbell. 


V. 64. They all condemned him to be guilty of death. 

Agreeably to Lev. xxiv. 16. 

V. 65. To cover his face, 

By this they indicated that they considered him as a malefactor, 
and convicted of guilt. See Esther, vii. 8. 

V. 66. And as Peter was beneath in the\palace, 


It would seem that ‘in. front of the palace there was.a porch or 
portico, into which Peter went when challenged by one of the maids. 
This led into a hall for the reception of strangers and persons in 
waiting, where Peter was warming himself at the fire, when he de- 
nied his master. This ball was beneath, or lower than the court or- 
judgment, hall, where Jesus was on his trial. 


MARK-—CHAP. XV. 
V. 2. Thou sayest it, 


The Hebrew writers speak of this as tus most solemn mode of 
asserting an affirmative. See Townsend's’ Harmony, “p. 451. 


V. 5. But he answered nothing. 


He made no further answer than in verse 2. 
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V. 6. Now at that feast he released, &c. 


He/according to.custom released unto them one prisoner : perhaps 
as a memorial of their deliverance from their captivity in Egypt. 


V: 16. Pretorium. 


A Latin word signifying the hall orpalace of a governor or Pretor, 
See Brief Notes. Matt. xxvii. 


V. 21. And they compel one Simon to bear his cross. 


Jesus was forced to bear his cross through the city, John xix. 17 ; 
but when he was got without the gates, and fainting, perhaps, under 
the burden, they then compelled Simon to. carry it to the place of 
crucifixion. 

This ‘* Rufus ”? was perhaps the same mentioned in Rom xvi, 13; 
his name being Roman, 


V. 23. And they gave him to drink wine mingled 
with myrrh. 

Matthew says, “ Vinegar to drink mingled with gall; but the 
two Evangelists speak of the satne ingredients, For though Mark 
termis that wine which Matthew calls vinegar he may really have 
meant vinegar, which was a common drink among the ancients 
(Numb, vi. 5;) and made of wine. 

As to the word translated gal/, it may have signified any bitter 
drug whatever. 

It was customary to give stupifying draughts to prisoners at their 
execution, Prov. xxxi. 6. “Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish : ” i. e. to him that is condemned to death. 


V. 25. And it was the third hour, and they crucified 
him. 

Christ spent the night in the hall of the High Priest. In the 
morning he was delivered to Pilate. From that time the examina- 
tions continued till the sixth hour, according to John (xix, 14 ;) not 
the sixth according to the Jews, but according to the Romans, which 
was the first by the Jewish reckoning. From that time till the 
third hour of the Jews or ninth of the Romans, preparation was made 
for the crucifixion, which took place at that hour. At the sixth, or 
according to the Romans the twelfth, the darkness began and lasted 
till the ninth.—Pool’s Synopsis. 

Campbell prefers the solution of this given by those who consider 
the day as divided into four parts, answering to the four watches of 
the night. These coincided with the hours of 3, 6, 9, and 12, or 
in our way of reckoning 9,12,5, and 6 ; which suited also the solemn 
times of sacrifice and prayer in the. temple; in cases. wherein they 
did not think it of consequence to ascertain the time with great ac- 
curacy, they did not regard the intermediate hours, but only those 
more noted divisions which happened to come nearest the event 
spoken of. Mark says,, “and it was the third hour ;’’ from which 
we have reason to conclude that the third hour was past ; John says, 
«and it was about the sixth hour;”’ from which T think it probable 
that the sixth hour, was to come, 

“ They crucified him,” Greek, nailed himto the cross ; which was 
done while the cross lay on the ground. 
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V. 26. And the superscription of his accusation was 
written over [Gr. inscribed] &c. 

V. 27, And with him they crucify two thieves, [ Gr. 
robbers. | 

V. 32. And they that were crucified with him zeviled 
him. 

This is what is called an ewallage of numbers, the plural being put 
for the singular. Luke xxiii, 39, says, “And one of the male- 
factors,” &c,-—Doddridge. 

V. 23. There was darkness over the whole land. 

See Brief Notes, Matt. xxvil. 45. ; 

V. 34. Which is being interpreted. 

Here again Mark interprets these Hebrew or Chaldaic words, 
taken from Psalms xxii. 1, for the information of his Italian readers. 
_ V. 36. Andone ran and filled a spunge full of vine- 
gar, &c. 

A mixture of vinegar and water was the common drink of the 


Roman soldiers, and might be provided for their use in the heat of 
the day. 

V. 40. James the less. 

James the younger ; inferior in age to James the son of Alpheus. 

V. 42. And now when the even was come (because it 
was the preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath, ) 
(or Saturday, ] &c. 


“ Even;” the former evening which began at our three after noon ; 
or, between 5 and 6 o’clock on jFriday, at which latter hour the 
sabbath commenced, * 


V. 43. Joseph, of Arimathea, an honourable coun- 
sellor, &c. 

We seems to have been a member of the great Council or San- 
hedrim, See Luke xxiii. 50, 

MARK—CHAP. XVI. 

Y. 1. And when the sabbath was past. 

After 6 o’clock on Saturday evening. 

V, 2, And very early in the morning, the first day of 
the week, they came unto.the sepulchre, &c. 

This was Easter Sunday. 

Luke and John speak of the beginning of their journey ; Mark, 
of thé end. 

‘Che distance of the sepulchre from Jerusalem was not one mile. 
_V. 4. For it was very great. 

This should be read immediately after verse 3. 


V. 8. See Brief Notes. Matt. xxviii. 
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Vv. 9. Mary Magdalene, out of whom he cast seven 
devils. 

“Seven devils ;” many demons. See Lev, xxvii 18. 21 ; Deut. 
xxviii! 7, 25; Jobv. 19. The number seven is often used indefi- 
nitrly for many. 

V. 12. After that, he appeared in another form unto 
two of them. 

He appeared unto them in the form of astranger. See Luke 
xxiv. 15. 16. ' 

V. 14. Afterward he appeared unto the eleven [apos- 
tles.] 

As Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5.) calls the company of the apostles the 
twelve, though Judas was dead: so Mark here calls them the eleven, 
though Thomas was absent. (See John xx. 24.) ; 

V. 16. He that believeth and is baptized shall be sav- 
ed; but he that believeth not shall be damned. 

* Shall be saved ;” shall be in a state of salvation. 

“ Shall be damned,” [condemned ; ] “ shall be in a state of con- 
demnation.” See John iii, 19.—Newcome. 

V. 20. Confirming the word with signs following. 
Amen. 

That is, with the signs and miracles following and confirming 


their preaching. 

“ Amen.” The proper signification of this word is true, as 
spoken of things; observant of truth, as spoken of persons; some~ 
times truth in the abstract. In the Old Testament it is sometimes 
used adverbially, denoting a concurrence-in any wish or prayer, 
and is rendered by the seventy so beit. Inthe New Testament 
it is frequently used in affirmation for verily and truly. 


—>— 
ON THE STANDARD OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


( To the Editor of the Bible Christian.) 


Str.—In consequence of absence from home, it was 
only a few days ago that your April number of the 
Bible Christian came into my hands ; in which I read an 
article entitled “Hints for Preachers,” which truly aston- 
ished and afflicted me. The motive of the writer may 
be good, but his opinions appear to me calculated to sap 
the foundation of moral principles, to loosen the bonds 
of Christian fellowship, and to extract from religion its 
sweetest, holiest drop of social enjoyment. 

At page 114 we nieet the following paragraph ; 
« Another class of sacred orators may be censured for fix- 
ing the standard of moral principle and devotional feeling 
too high ;” and thus on the end of the next page, 

Vv 
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‘And so becausé the’ preacher’ may be met’ every day 
bustling through a; crowd; solicitous. about,his: worldly, 
affairs, &c;, he-must, whenin the pulpit, as the minister 
of God's word, lower.its standard, in ordernot to scan= 
dalize his daily practice! Pray, how far should: he lower 
it? for it seems to be implied that. preachers) should 
measure excellence by their own pigmy qualifications. 
Massillon, and Fenelon are allowed to-elevate before their 
hearers a higher standard for imitation, than would be= 
come modern Unitarians. Bet what are we told in» 
scripture ? “ Be ye perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect!” And who is there set forth as 
ougmodel for imitation ?. Not afrailmortal, but the son of 
Gal himself, “who left us an example that weshould fol- 
low his steps.” Shall a minister then presume to set aside 
these holy commands and be withheld by the eonscious- 
ness of his own frailty from urging forward all, disciples 
of Christ to the only goal which they should ever keep 
in view? In worldly professions this is not the case. 
The teacher of painting sets before his pupils the: finest 
productions of genius, and encourages them to draw: in- 
spiration from models which he can himself rarely hope 
to equal. He never thinks of setting before the young 
artists, such patterns only as correspond with his own 
imperfect style of execution; or turning their attention 
away from examples of transcendant excellence, lest a 
contrast should be observed, between them and his own 
feeble productions. And yet itis hinted to a Christian 
teacher that ‘he should not soar too high for his audi- 
tory, but. suit his preaching to their convictions and 
practice!” Alas, alas, this is too often done by worldly- 
minded preachers of the gospel, They require no en- 
couragement to modulate their strains to earthly mea- 
sure, But the pure-minded Christian pastor should not 
be withheld by such ‘considerations ; avoiding. vain) de- 
clamation, common-place extasies, and puerile repeti- 
tions, he should look to the bible as his guide,.and to 
Christ as the spotless example which he should ever hold 
up to view, If his. conduct be exemplary out, of. the 
pulpit, it may serve to illustrate and enforce his argu- 
ments ; but if he be immoral or even frivolous, he is to 
be condemned, not for presenting his.hearers with too 
high a standard for imitation, but falling so shamefully 
short of it himself :—uot for the subject. matter, of, his 
doctrine, but for the, glaring discrepancy between. his 
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preaching and his practice.’ ° No minister who “is to be 
seen inthe ball-room” is judicious in ‘adopting ‘in his 
sermons the fashionable saintish cant of denouncing dan- 
cing as 2 heinous sin; but lethim earnestly exhort to pu- 
rity of lifeas taught in the gospel ; and not lower his high 
standard to the scale of his own, or his auditors’ conduct. 

The next point which the writer discusses is “ Family 
worship.” After a quaint eulogium on this “edifying 
exercise,” he goes on to furnish excuses for its non-per- 
formance ; some of which will be found to answer every 
description’ of family, except the inhabitants of some 
‘rural district,” where time, it may be presumed, pass- 
ing-heavily, the pastor may expect his flock to fill up 
thelagging hours with domestic devotion ; but in popu- 
lous cities there is not a moment to be spared for such 
old fashioned pious rites. Religion is there to be made 
subservient to worldly affairs, and we are to be told by 
our pastors, that “the innocent recreations of the young 
eanhardly be expected to give way to family prayer!” 
As well might it be said that they should not give way 
tothe sanctity of the sabbath, or to any other sacred 
duty which habitually or incidentally occurs. It is vain 
to: throw out the insidious observation, that “family 
worship is not inposed by any express command in the 
gospel.” How many Christian graces are merely infused 
by: the spirit of the gospel, not taught by letter. Where 
have we in the New Testament the clear, express com- 
mand to build temples for public worship and to resort 
to them ata certain hour on Sunday? But we read, 
“‘Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together :” 
andwe judge it expedient to fix a place and time for 
the:performance of this now sacred duty. In like man- 
ner Christians and Presbyterians especially, have adopt- 
ed-and’ sanctified family worship.’ Its kindly influence 
is allowed by all; it harmonises perfectly with the spirit 
of the gospel, and’ has been practised by the pious and 
good in every age.” It began in the time of the apostles, 
in ‘those churches or domestic reunions to which Paul 
sends such friendly greetings. | «Salute ye the brethren 
which are in Laodicea; and Nymphas, and the church 
which is in his house.” Col. iv. 15. “Aquila and Priscilla 
salute you much in the Lord, with the church that is in 
their house.” Y Cor. xvi. 19: Such assemblies consisted, 
no doubt; of moré than the family, and served as nur- 
series to Christianity, before she ventured to walk alone 
in the world. But because the demestie altar cannot 
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now be surrounded» by: such.“ burning lights,” is it:to 
be entirely demolished? | Because Christianity has gone 
forth inher strength and: beauty; and been: lodged in 
more splendid mansions, is she no longer a fit: guest for 
the family circle ? 

Nature, by developing: the affections before she ex- 
pands the intellect, teaches us that pious feelings should 
be» inspired before religious; truth canbe thoroughly 
investigated. Who that has read: Joraam ANDERSON; 
where he speaks of his: childhood and. his) mother, or 
Sinvio) Pextico’s thoughts in prison om the same subject; 
or CowPer’s well known lines, does not feel that home 
is the true birth-place of piety inthe soul? Indeed this 
principle is often recognised where family devotion. is 
disregarded ; and mothers will teach younger children 
to repeat prayers which drop into disuse‘as they; advance 
and become members of the grown up. circle... But why 
is devotion to be thus laid aside at the moment that in- 
tellect should set its stamp upon the affections? Why 
are the early buddings of piety allowed to be choaked 
up by the tares of this world—to lie -hidden for years, 
till the cold breath of sorrow casts a blight on the earthly 
weed, and the long neglected heavenly plant is.revived 
and watered into maturity by the tears of affliction? 
Surely family worship, by its fostering care, might have 
directed their growth difterently.. We should not then 
have to be told that “ parents.and children cannot walk 
to the house of the Lord in company!” Except in the 
rare case of parents being of different persuasions, there 
should be but one religious’ soul in a family and its 
homage should be daily offered at the throne.of mercy. 
Heaven: is often called our “long: home.” Oh! that 
homes on this earth were made a preparation for that 
eternal abode, so that the feelings connected with home 
and heaven would become blended into one sentiment ! 

Our Presbyterian ancestors were: zealous performers 
of family worship. While: we reject. their | Calvinistic 
errors, we should not despise their godly practice, which 
has contributed: nota little to bind them: in) the striet 
bond: of Christian fellowship. When a Calvinist «is 
tempted to repudiate the doctrines of his church, the 
struggle is dreadful. -Dogmas have'to be uprooted which 
were'early planted in his/heart, and which grew up and 
flourished amid all the kindly feelings of his nature. 
Home and happiness, the family bible, and the five 
points are so amalgamated, that to separate them becomes 
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impossible. With heartfelt sorrow I must confess this 

isorarely the'case when: Unitarians,are urged torenounce 

the worship of their fathers. ('They-have been brought 

up| more: freesand: independents: Religion with them 

was merely ‘an sintellectual aveekly exercise...Ac;warm 

heart yearns for something more, and in carrying: for- | 
ward call itslove «and» afiection to heaven, feels that it 

has broken none ‘ofits earthly religious sympathies. 

‘But: to return to ‘the’ point at. issues; The writer” 
grants that family worship is: any“ interesting» and edi- 
tying exercise,” bat :he wishes’ to withdraw. from. it the 
saiiction: of a gospel command, and allows the sufficiency 
of some: most frivolous excuses for its non-performance:® 
It appears to me, on the contrary, to bea sacred duty; 
sanctioned» by scripture, most. powerful in) its effects; 
and incumbent:on every Christian family) to. perform. 
Noris it necessary to sacrifice to it the social enjoy~:' 
ments of the young or the avocations of the busy.» The» 
wise ‘man ‘has said, ‘‘ There is a time for every thing.» 
Surely then, ten or Sfteen) minutes maybe found daily 
tooworshipGod | together!) And why should. family 
devotion interfere with prayer in private? - Our Saviour 
frequently retired to pray to “his God).and our God,” 
yet thesonly form of prayer which he left bis disciples 
is social, and implies that it should be offered up daily 
—itis short, yet meets ail our wants. . There is a com- 
mon, but highly expressive saying, that “« Wherever» 
there is a will there is a way.” Had we really the de: 
sire for this pious exercise, arrangements would soon be 
made in every family for its performance, choosing) the 
hoar which would suit best with its domestic: habits and : 
occupations. 

Where the members are grown up and liable: to:hé 
dispersed in the evening ;,or where: difference of age 
sends the younger ones) to retirement: early, perhaps 
family prayer may have its most, suitable) place ‘before 
breakfast—a meal which generally brings all the family 
together, and often with thoughts and feelings less:un- 
der the excitement of . worldly passions» than, in: the» 
evening. I cannot understand of whom the author speaks 
when he says, that. “a large majority of the heads|) of: 
families. are disqualified by xaétwre and education, trom 
presiding on such, occasions.” . Does be mean that they 
cannot read their bibles, or. repeat. the Lord's, prayer:¢: 
If natural infirmity or: ignorance prevents this, is there 
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no other member of the family who ean officiate ? Surely 
solemnity of tone is not the chief requisite in devotion. 
But if by educational. disqualification he mean a distaste 
for scripture reading, formed in’ the pursuit of worldly 
knowledge, then I'say that surely such a person unwar- 
rantably depreciates the word of, God. If ‘he read his 
Bible, or any of its devotional books, ‘the psalms, for 
instance, more frequently, he would find himself im- 
proved both in religious knowledge and religious taste. 

To eonelude ; I agree with Nemo in thinking that a 
minister “should not indulge im indisereet and offensive 
language.” But I nevertheless think it is his bounden 
duty to, urge and to stir up to the exercise of family 
prayer by everyjudicious means in his power; whether 
in the pulpit or in private. He should seek out and en- 
deavour to obviate the causes of repugnance to this duty, 
afford facilities for its performance, either by friendly 
advice, by furnishing simple formularies, or by inspiring 
the young with a desire for it. Atmarriages, he should 
enjoin it as an important domestic duty, at baptisms he 
should repeat the injunction, and remove any remaining 
hesitation as to its performance; thus should he lead 
his flock by households till each would arrive, “no wan- 
derer lost,—a family in heaven!’ I have often thought 
that were Scotland dead as a nation, the noblest epitaph 
that could be engraven on her tombstone would be her 
* Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

I have trespassed rather: much on your pages, Mr. 
Editor, and ina strain which I fear will not charm all 
your readers, One word more and I have done. The 
new year is approaching ; that season when all reflective 
minds review their conduct and remodel it, if necessary. 
Is it a vain hope to indulge, that bringing the subject 
of family worship before Bible Christians may induce 
them to give it a serious consideration? Iam disposed 
to believe that many approve of it who have not courage 
to begin, or perhaps only revive the custom. I grant 
there are difficulties to be encountered; the cold indif- 
ference of sonie, the giddiness or even mockery of others, 
and worst of all that worldly gluttony of time which will 
not yield even a small portion to nourish religious feel- 
ings. But what may not zeal and affection accomplish ? 
One heaven-inspired spirit in a family may organise and 
harmonise all. Let it bea work of love+no reproaches 
—no taunts, and surely God will prosper the pious un- 
dertaking. O. 


A yo AF 
‘OPAY WICL'BE DONE!” 


*©O’ER my defenceless head the tempests lour, 
The! waves of sin and death against me flow 3 
Oh! Father save me from this dreadful. hour— 
Yet for this cause came I on earth below; 
But if this cup of agony and woe 
May not, except I drink it, pass away ; 
Father thy will be done—yea be it: so, 
Lordot my life, ] own thy sovereign sway. 
YT yield my will to thine, and bless thee and obey.” 


Oh! heavenly words; Oh! dayspring from on high, 
Thou who didst come in mercy and in love, 
To heal the broken heart, to chase the sigh, | 
And dry the tear of sorrow—to remove 
The sting of sin and death, and who didst prove 
The gvave’s destruction, and the sinner’s friend ; 
To thee all power on earth, and heaven above, 
Was given by God—yet thou didst condescend 
For lost and guilty man, thy sacred head to bend! 


Image of God !—the new and living way ! 
Shall we, for whom thou diedst, thy counsel slight ? 
Shall we renounce the king of Zion’s sway, 
Whose yoke is easy, and his burden light ? 
No—when beneath the afflicting band of might 
Our hopes are blighted, or our joys decay, 
Then, Saviour! then, be thy example bright, 
Our guide, our imitation, and our stay; 
Then may. we meekly bow, and like our Lord obey. 


When in this weary scene of war and strife, 
We are rejected and despised of men, 
Oh! may we emulate thy spotless life, 
Who when reviled didst not reyile again ; 
Oh! when some much loved hand inflicts the pain 
Of deep ingratitude, and proves untrue ; 
Tf friends forsake us, or if foes arraign, 
«Father forgive! they know not what they do;” 
This be our prayer, and thus thy heayen-ward steps pursue, 


Father ! who dwellest enthroned in cloudless light, 
Thou, whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
Whose spirit fills creation—in. whose sight 
Heaven is not:pure, andangels are but vain ; 
Thou, high and lofty one! dost not disdain 
The prisoner’s sigh, the sinner’s contrite tears ; 
Thou, merciful and gracious! dost sustain 
Our morn of life, and our declining years, 
‘And from the bed of death dost chase our gloomy fears. 


Father of love !—for thou didst love our race, 
And send the brightness of thy glory down 
To lighten our dim eyes, and through thy grace, 
Obtain for-us free access to thy throne: 
We thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth | and own 
Him thy best gift, the shepherd of our soul ; 
Teach us like him to win the immortal crown, 
And subjugate our wills to thy controul ; 
Father | thy will be done, while endless ages roll! 


348 


LECTERS FROM FOREIGN CHURCHES, ON THE 
“ GENEVESE JUBILEE, 


Wuen, the church of Scotland was invited by. her. 
sister, or rather, her parent church in Geneva, to anite 
in commemorating the era. of the Reformation, it might 
have been,expected that, instead of returning a_harsh ° 
and. calumnious.reply;, she. would have received the 
communication as a.token of good will, and acknow- 
ledged it in.afriendly spirit. Ifany doubts had existed, 
respecting either/the soundness of the principles or the 
correetness, of, the practice of the Genevese church, an 
opportunity .was..now presented, by which they might 
have been set at.rest. Had the members of the Scottish 
Assembly appointed a deputation to attend at the Jubi-. 
lee, they might . have. satisfied themselves by personal 
observation, as.to. the correctness or erroneousness of 
the evil reports, which had reached them. They might, 
at.least,, have inquired into the facts, before they con- 
demned.their ancient ally as an apostate, and cast her 
out. of communion as no longer worthy of their sympa- 
thy... Had. this. course been followed, the General 
Assembly would have been enabled, either to pronounce 
sentence on grounds more solid than vague rumour and 
conjecture,—-or to renounce their jealousies, suspicions 
and groundless. surmises, entertained against a church 
endeared, to them. by so many old recollections, of so 
intimate and affecting a kind, 

But this would have placed the church of Scotland 
in‘a dilemma, Like the other children of this world, 
she also.is wise in her generation. She is aware that 
the recognition ofa church like Geneya, which rejects 
all. nninspired formulas and confessions of faith, would 
be inconsistent with her policy and her present position. 
She, is conscious that an appeal to the Bible as the only 
standard. of faith, would be to her a very dangerous mea- 
sure. She knows that her influence and her existence 
depend on keeping up popular prejudices, and rest much 
more on sustaining, by means of these, the mystical and 
contradictory, dogmatism of the Westminster. divines, 
than on recommending the simple and unembarrassed 
precepts and doctrines of Christ, and his apostles. She 
feels most sensibly that the religious light and freedom 
proclaimed in the blessed Gospel, are distorted, obscur- 
ed,.and, curtailed, in the formula, she has unhappily a- 
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dopted. And she is neryously_aliye to. the painful con- 
viction that, as soon as her people shall be satisfied with 
the Holy Scriptures as their only confession of faith, 
they will either renounce her spiritual guidance, or com- 
pel her to go forward to a thorough reformation. 

‘The man must be wilfully blind to the signs of the 
times, who does not observe that this period of ‘regene- 
ration and refreshing is approaching with ‘continually 
accelerated progress, and that it must arrive at no very 
distant day. Every effort made to retard it, only hastens 
its career. Even these disgraceful proceedings’ onthe 
part of the Scottish general assembly towards the church 
of Geneva, though intended to obstruct the progress’ of 
Evangelical liberty, have been overruled by a kind Pro- 
vidence to open the eyes of many who had been deceiv= 
ed, to disabuse their minds of evil’ prejudices, and to 
give them a clearer insight into the secret machinations 
by which ecclesiastical domination is sustained in Pres- 
byterian courts, under pretence of maintaining their con- 
fessions of faith, and adherence to antiquated formulas. 

Under all these circumstances we pity, from our very 
hearts, the church of Scotland, and all such ‘Presbyte- 
rian communities as have surrendered the liberty of the 
glorious/gospel, and enslaved themselves to the thraldom 
of men’s inventions. Instead of occupying as they ought 
todo, in this spirit-stirring age, a dignified and com- 
manding station in the general church, as the champions 
of religious freedom,—instead of claiming that’ exemp- 
tion from all human control in spiritual matters ‘which 
is secured to them in the great charter of salvation, they 
are obliged to truckle to the dogmatical assumption of 
their trail fellow-mortals, to stifle and suppress the a- 
vowal of individual conviction, and virtually to submit 
to a domination similar to that from which their’ fore-° 
fathers, the early reformers, emancipated themselves, 
at such a heavy expense of suffering and privation. 

If any authority save that of Christ and his Apostles,’ 
is to bear sway in his church,—if “heavy burdens’ and 
hard to be borne” are to be laid upon men’s consciences,— 
if religious liberty is to be invaded and trodden down,— 
and if a-spiritual usurpation is to “lord it over God’s 
heritage,” —it is of no consequence what may be the name’ 
or title of the tyrannical power which perpetrates these 
grievous wrongs,—whether it be Pope, Emperor, or 
King,—Cardinal, Bishop, or Presbyter,—council, con- 
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clave, or synod,—parliament, convocation, or general 
assembly. Whensoever any of these, or any other in- 
dividual, or body of individuals, by whatever name they 
may be called, presume to interfere with the inalienable 
and sacred rights of conscience, or to set up their opi- 
nions, or rules, or traditions, or interpretations, in place 
of that only infallible guide which divine. wisdom - has 
bestowed upon mankind as the all-sufficient director;— 
then there is introduced the encroaching spirit of eccle- 
siastical usurpation which is subversive of christian li- 
berty ; and which, in whatever form it appears, whether 
of popery, prelacy, or presbytery, is the very same in 
substance, spirit, action, and design; and ought to be 
resisted, inexorably and unyieldingly, by every faithful 
guard of the citadel of truth; by every honest disciple 
who is resolved at all hazards to preserve inviolate his 
allegiance to the great captain of his salvation. 

Turning from the rude bigotry and uncharitableness 
of the church of Scotland, which have impressed an in- 
delible blot on this page of her history, we gladly lay 
before our readers some documents of a very different 
description. These have been selected from an immense 
mass of epistles, from protestant communities in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, all breathing the same spirit. of 
warm and brotherly affection towards the church of 
Geneva. It will be seen that several churches claiming 
for themselves as high a name for orthodoxy, so called, 
as the Scottish General Assembly can pretend to, did 
not hesitate to respond to the courteous invitation of 
Geneva with Christian kindness and fraternal regard. 
Among these the communication from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the name of the prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church of England and Treland, deserves to be 
particularly noticed. The urbanity displayed in his let- 
ter is worthy of his station as a Christian minister, and 
his character as a well-bred gentleman ; and is remark- 
ably contrasted with the clownish and ill-mannered con- 
duct of the General Assembly. The Archbishop’s letter 
is thus noticed in the official details of the jubilee in 
Geneva. 

“ Nor has the Church of England failed to transmit 
to that of Geneva the expression of her kind wishes and 
of her high interest, ina letter full of good will, writ- 
ten by the archbishop of Canterbury, in the name~ of 
the prelates of the United Churchof! England: and Ire- 
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land. The obligation imposed upon the bishops of. that 
church not to leave their diocese for any foreign mission 
will deprive us of the pleasure of seeing amongst us any 
deputy from them.” 

“ Although we are extremely. flattered,’ says the Archbishop, 
“by the desire expressed by the Venerable Company, to receive ‘at 
the Jubilee, deputies representing the English Clergy, the practice 
ofsour church does not permit us to avail ourselyes of this obliging 
invitation. But you may reckon upon our cordial sympathy ; and 
I haye.much pleasure in expressing a hope that the solemn comme- 
moration of an event, which was as glorious for Geneva, as propi- 
tious to the success of the Reformation, may be accompanied by an 
abundant effusion of spiritual blessings.” 

The following official letter from the court of Prussia 
in the name of all the Protestant churches in her exten- 
sive dominions, to the Pastors of Geneva, on occasion 
of the Jubilee, will be read with much interest. It has 
not yet appeared in any of the British journals. It wil] 
be seen from it, that though the reformed churches of 
Prussia retain the denomination of Calvinists, and pay 
to the memory of Calvin the honour which it merits, 
they follow his opinions, only “ dans tout ce qu’il a eu 
ad évangéliquement grand et de vraiment apostolique,” and 
that they consider a church “ demeurer ferme et inébran- 
lable dans la doctrine évangélique,” only when it is 
founded “ sur la parole de Dieu qui seule est infaillable.” 
This official document from the court of Prussia, affords 
a valuable testimony, most important at the present cri- 
sis, to the progress of reform amongst the continental 
churches. It must cheer the hearts and encourage the 
exertions of the non-subscribing Presbyterians in Ire- 
land, to be thus assured that the cause which they have 
been vindicating so strenuously amidst calumny and 
persecution, prevails so widely in foreign countries ; 
and that the sufficiency of the scriptures,—the great 
principle which forms the bond of this union, is so ex- 
tensively recognised, among their Christian brethren in 
distant lands. The deputy appointed to be. the repre- 
sentative of the churches of Prussia, was Dr. Gebser, 
Professor and Superintendant of the University of 
Konigsburg. 

( Translation. ) 
To THE MopERATOR OF THE VENERABLE CoMPANY OF 
THE Pastors or GENEVA. 

Siz,— His Majesty has received your communication of the 31st 

of last December, in which you inform all the evangelical clergy of 
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the Prussian monarehy, that you are preparing to celebrate the 
third centenary of the Reformation at Geneva. After having taken 
your letter into consideration, His Majesty has referred it, for an- 
swer, to the minister undersigned. The annexed document is 
destined to express to the Venerable Company, the interest we take 
in the festival which you are about to celebrate, and we request you 
to communicate it to that respectable body on the day of Jubilee. 
(Signed) 
ALTENSTEIN, 


Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs to His Majesty, 
the King of Prussia, 
Berlin, July 30, 1835. 


To THE VENERABLE COMPANY OF THE PASTORS OF FHE 
CANTON oF GENEVA. 


“The undersigned minister of state cannot refrain from expressing 
to the Venerable Company of the Pastors of Geneva, as well in 
his own name as in that of all the evangelical clergy of the Prus- 
sian monarchy, the lively and profound interest which they take in 
this third centenary of the Reformation at Geneva, 

When we consider the powerful effect which the Reformation in 
that city has had upon other countries, in propagating pure evange- 
lical truth, and establisnaing the most appropriate religious forms ; 
when we reflect on the salutary results which the Reform’ of the 
sixteenth century has produced upon the church and upoa the faith,— 
upon all the aspects of life, and all the relations of civil society.— 
as well as on the considerable share which the church of Geneva 
can claim in this work ;—when we think upon the happy influence 
which has been and is still exercised upon religious knowledge and 
practice by the distinguished doctors who have proceeded from her 
bosom; and especially by him who on account of his rare qualities, 
his vast learning, his fiery zeal, his heroic courage, and his strength 
of character, has principally directed this work, and has made for 
himself a name generally known and admired, and whose writings 
are still an abundant source of blessings :—when we weigh all those 
circumstances, it is impossible but that from every quarter of the 
evangelical church, and especially from the Prussian states, which 
gratefully rank themselves among those on whom the Reformation 
of Geneva has exercised a salutary influence,;—all eyes should be 
turned with joy towards the church of Geneva, and with lively 
thanksgiving towards the throne of him who is the source of so 
many benefits :—-it is impossible for us not to mingle our ardent 
vows, and fervent prayers, with the prayers and vows which on the 
23d of August will ascend from Geneva to the God of mercy, to 
praise him, to bless him, and te implore his powerful protection for 
the time to come. 

May the church of Geneva remain firm and unshaken, in the 
doctrine of the Gospel, by resting its foundation upon the word of 
God, which alone, is infallible! May the light of pure Christian 
truth continue for ever to shine in the midst of it! May the spirit 
of its Keformer, in every thing that he possessed evangelically grand, 
and truly apostolic, reign for ever in that church! May it grow 
unceasingly, in knowledge, faith, charity, and hope! May it par- 
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take abundantly, and to the remotest times, of those blessings of 
which its return to the pure doctrines of the Gospel has been the 
source! May it, uniting to a Christian firmness, a moderation and 
Nene likewise Christian, finally dispel every thing that may assail 
them ! 

May the whole evangelical church be penetrated with the senti- 
ment that in spite of all differences in the outward forms of wor- 
ship, and in some: doctrines of minor importance, it can only be 
one; being erected on the same foundation, which is Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever! May it, in this feeling, 
unanimonsly watch over its precious and dearly purchased treasure ; 
unanimously struggle against every thing that could tend to deprive 
her of it—-unanimously pursue, with firmness and faith, imperish- 
able blessinys,—eternal salvation. 

ALTENSTEIN, 
Minisier for Ecclesiastical Ajfairs to His Majesty, 
the King of Prussia. 
Berlin, July 30, 1935. ‘ 

Similar official communications were sent by the 
courts of other Protestant states on the continent; and 
from various churches and universities. The deputies 
from several of these are men of the highest distinction 
for erudition and talent, and whose literary labours 
have raised them to very elevated stations in their re- 
spective countries. Among these may be particularly 
mentioned, BRETSCHNEIDER, of Saxe Gotha, Ammon, 
‘of Dresden, and Rour, of Saxe Weimar. ‘The ofti- 
cial journal of Geneva announces the appointment of 
these distinguished men in the following terms: “ The 
kingdom of Saxony has deputed to Geneva, the vener- 
able and illustrious Doctor Ammon; first chaplain to 
the court, and member of the upper chamber of the 
states. The works of this theologian, his great cele- 
brity, the high dignities with which he is invested, 
render this selection most honourable. M. Ammon has 
himself written to announce his speedy arrival in our 
walls. ‘I shall have the honour,” he says, ‘ to assist at 
the third Jubilee of your church, our beloved sister in 
Jesus Christ, as deputy from the Protestant church of 
Royal Saxony, that tender nursing mother of the Refor- 
mation in the North of Germany.” 

“The Grand Duke, of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, by a 
special decision, of which a copy has been transmitted 
to Geneva, has resolved to depute the celebrated theo- 
logian, Doctor Bretschneider, superintendant general, 
nd member of the Upper Consistory of Saxe Gotha ; 
and the latter in a letter full of affection, announces 
his arrival. 

Ww 
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“The Grand Duchy, of Saxe Weimar, has not 
been behind. Like the neighbour churches, she has de- 
puted her first pastor, Doctor Rohr, superintendant 
general, a theologian, no less celebrated than those al- 
ready named. ‘ Be assured,’ writes the Consistory, ‘that 
on the day appointed for your festival, all the Protes- 
tant hearts of the Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar, will 
unite, in our temples, their feryent prayers for the 
safety and stability of your Reformed church, which, 
like our own, rests solely and entirely on the Holy Gospel, 
and_on the eternal words of our Saviour.” 

“Among these important circumstances, that which 
most strikes the mind is, that they indicate a happy 
epoch, in which all feelings of rivalry and of hostility 
have completely disappeared, between the Lutheran 
communion, and the churches of the Calvinistic Refor- 
mation. A clergy which only recognises the Bible for 
the rule of Faith, by that very act, establishes for a 
principle, love, esteem, and respect for every man who 
derives his sincere convictions from this sacred code, | 
whatsoever be the differences which separate their con- 
victions respectively.”* 

To any mind that is sincerely impressed with genuine 
Christian feelings,—to any mind that receives the gos- 
pel as a system of boundless good will, and of brotherly 
kindness to the whole human race,—to any mind that 
is heartily disposed to embrace such a system, to act 


® We are sure that we only do justice to our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, and to the church of Geneva, in guarding them 
both against the imputation of being supposed to express any ap- 
proyal, of the opinions put forth by Dr. Amon, and Dr. Roar. 
BRETScHNEIWER, so far as. appears from the only publication of bis 
that has fallen into our bands, seems to be a writer of a very differ- 
ent, and a much superior stamp. If the marks of distinction paid 
to Ammonand Rohr at Geneva, be made matter of charge against 
the clergy\of Geneva,—let it also be taken into account, that the 
only portions of their works which have hitherto been translated 
into English, have been so translated and published by the Orthodoa 
Editors of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, a work chiefly intended 
for studedts of the ministry, and sanctioned by the approval of Drs. 
Chalmers, Wardlaw, &c.; and the parts thus circulated, contain 
some of the most offensive passages in the whole of their works. 
Under these circumstances, it would be still more absurd to charge 
the errors of these theologians upon the church of Geneva, than it 
would be to impute them to the Kirk of Scotland, . See ‘the obser- 
vations, of Mr, Yates upon this.point in the’ last number of the 
Bible Christian, p. 486-7. Ed. 
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upon it, and to show forth its efficacy by love towards 
allithe disciples of Christ, without any distinction of 
ehurch or sect, as the most certain evidence of attach- 
ment tothe Redeemer himselfj—to any such mind it 
must afford the greatest satisfaction, to observe from 
these documents that the spirit of evangelical charity is 
diffusing itself so widely amongst our fellow Christians 
on the continent of Europe. ‘The minor distinctions by 
which they have heretofore been separated, have for 
sometime been gradually melting away, and are now 
rapidly sinking into oblivion. It is not the authority of 
the Augsburg Confession, nor of the Helvetic Confes- 
sion, but the authority of the Holy Scriptures, that 
they are zealous to maintain. It is not Luther, or 
Calvin, or Zwingle, that they acknowledge as _ their 
spiritual guides,—but Jesus Christ, the only head of 
the church, aud his inspired apostles; and whatever 
veneration they may feel for the memory of their Re- 
formers, this neither leads them to palliate their faults, 
nor to-close their eyes against their errors and imper- 
fections. 

The following letter from the class or Synod of 
IverRDOoN and Orsgs, in the canton of Vaud, with the 
reply of the Pastors of Geneva, exhibits a beautiful 
specimen of Christian concord and brotherly love among 
churches entertaining very different opinions on some 
theological tenets. We have great pleasure in laying 
this correspondence before our readers, because it evin- 
ces in practice what we have always maintained in 
principle, that, wherever the true spirit of Christian 
charity is cultivated, a difference in speculative opinions 
will not be permitted to interrupt a friendly intercourse, 
or to cool the ardour of brotherly love among those 
who worship the same God, and believe in the same 
Redeemer. 


Repiy oF THE SyNoD oF IverDon anp ORBE, CANTON 
DE VAUX. 


To the Moderator and Members of the Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors of Geneva. 


Genriemen, and Honourep Breraren,— We have received, with 
gratitude, your letter of the 31st December, 1834, in which you 
invite us to take a partin your Reformation Jubilee, and request 
the communion of our prayers. 

We regard it as a duty to present to God on this occasion, espe- 
cial:prayers aud supplications for you, Gentlemen, and for all the 
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‘ portions of his church, and we shall implore our Divine Master, 
that this festival may be signalized by an abundant effusion of. His 
Holy Spirit. 

We also accept the invitation which’ you have Beck pleased’ to 
transmit. We think it our duty, however, to ‘explain with frank- 
ness, the object which we propose,) in: sendjng deputies on this so- 
lemn occasion... We intend to celebrate, with you, Gentlemen and 
Honoured Brethren, the fact of the blessed Reformation, and of 
the right which it has consecrated, to free men from ‘all human 
authority in matters of faith, in order to subject them to the sole 
authority. of the Word .of God, But this right of free inquiry, 
may-be appealed to, under many different systems, For ourselves, 
we must declare that it has led us to cherish increasingly the. evan- 
gelic doctrines, as they have been preached by the Reformers, and 
expressed in the Confession of Faith of the churches of Switzer- 
land :—a formulary which we regard, not as an authority, .but as 
the faithful expression of those doctrines. We have commissioned 
our Dean, M. Metter, pastor of Poray, and M. Baury, pas- 
tor-at Sentier, who will represent us, to declare, if necessary, in a 
formal manner, that such are our sentiments, in this respect. 

Receive, Gentlemen and Honoured Brethren, our prayers that 
“God may load your church, with his most precious blessings. 


(Signed,) 


L. Meurer, Pastor, Dean of the Synod. 
L. Bercer, Secretary. 


Iverdon, 10th June, 1835. 


LETTER OF THE VENERABLE COMPANY TO THE SYNOD 
oF IVERDON AND ORBE. 
Geneva, June 27, 1835. 

Gernttemen AND Honourep Breturen,—The V. C. has received 
with gratitude, the brotherly communication, by which you have 
replied to its letter of the 51st of last December. The V. C. thanks 
you for the communion of your prayers, and will hear as brethren 
and receive with respect, the distinguished men, who are commission- 
ed to represent you af ourassembly. Faithful to the exclusive au- 
thority of the Bible, not only as a principle of liberty but as a 
standard of truth, peace, and life, we understand and’ we accept all 
the consequences, Besides, diversities of interpretations will the 
less surprise us in our brethren, as they also exist among ourselves. 

The authority of the Bible triumphant over that of men, is the 
circumstance which the church of Geneva, especially ‘celebrates in 
its Jubilee. This great recollection will be the soul of our festival ; 
and the Bible opened to the eyes of all will be displayed upon our 
two. medals, as upon the seal of your synod. 

In consideration of the boundless blessing of the Bible restored 
to the church, all those who acknowledge Jesus for their Master 
and his word for truth, may well, as it seems to-us, notwithstanding 
some difference of opinion, unite inthe same prayers, within the 
same temple, whilst blessing the same God. 
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«oi We Reena ourselves; .Gentlemen and Honoured Brethren, 
on your agreement with. us in, this: sentiment; and we beg von fo 
accept with our brotherly wishes, the assurance of our high consider- 


_ation.and. of. our-sincere attachment.;. 


(Signed,) : 
J. Cuolsy; Professor 
Secretary to the Venerable Company, 


«The canton of Berne, which. is justly considered as 
at the head of the Swiss confederacy,» does great ho- 
nour both to itself and’ to Geneva, in’ the cordial and 
affectionate letter addressed by the’ church of the'Re- 
public to the Genevese Pastors. Our space. will. not 
permit us to. give more than an extract from this admi- 
rable document. 


HXTRACT FROM. THE.ANSWER OF THE SYNOD oF BERNE. 


Berne, June 30, 1855, 


*-*.* How could it be possible for us to forget at this moment, 
and when: you address to us an invitation so fraternal, the intimate 
relations which have united the reformed churches of Geneva and 
of Berne, since the first days of their new existence? Has not your 
church amply rewarded ours, for haying been its support in the first 
steps of religious liberty, by returning to us the light of its doctrine 
and the counsels of its wisdom? And can we forget all that God 
has done for the advancement of his kingdom upon earth, by kind- 
ling, through the efficacy of his spirit, the lamp of the Gospel, in 
the city of Geneva, to shine afar, on the face of the nations? 

We also would remain faithful to the principles of the’ Reforma- 
tion; faithful to the fundamental truths of Christianity’which it 
has proclaimed, which are contained in the Gospel; and which 
thence beam forth with still increasing splendour, the more that free 
inquiry, guided. by the spirit of truth shall dissipate the shades of 
human opinions ;—faithful also to the. principles of toleration and 
of brotherly charity 5 which, whilst it resists error, never repels or 
condemns those who are in error. For we have faith in the power 
of. truth, and’ of ,him who guides us thither. 

-c From these feelings and principles, we accept, with gratitude and 


(joys your invitation, honoured and beloved brethren !, persuaded as 


we are, that the solemn, commemoration of the divine work wrought 


through the Reformers, will not remain without a blessing ; will 


confirm us allin the principles of the Gospel, and of the Refor- 
mation; and will strengthen the ties which unite us ina common 
feeling of gratitude to God, and of brotherly love. 

The deputies appointed by the Synod, whom we request you to 
receive as our representatives, are M. Srizxuin, President of the 


» Synod, M.; Wxss,. Vice-president, M. Morer, Dean, and M, Bas.. 
./SEGER, Secretary to the Synod. 


From ‘the Synods: or» consistories.of the: Protestant 


“churches of France, communications were addressed to 


Rey: 
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the church of Geneva, all breathing the same spirit of 
fraternal kindness and union, of attachment to religious 
liberty, and of profound veneration for the holy scrip- 
tures, as the only unerring guide of belief and conduct. 
Out of a great variety of letters from reformed church- 
es in all parts of France, we shall give extracts from 
three, viz. from the consistory of Paris, the consistory 
of Nismes, and the church of Havre. These will be 
sufficient to show to our readers, not only the high 
estimation in which the church of Geneva is universally 
held, but the wide and rapid progress of pure Bible 
christianity over the continent of Europe. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANSWER OF THE CoNSISTORY OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCH oF PaRis. 


Paris, 28th Apru, 1855. 


* * * The history of Geneva offers a noble example of the 
energy and influence which religion, when brought back to the 
purity of its source, has given to a small nation; and the history of 
the reformed churches proclaims the henourable rank which that 
powerless city has occupied among them by the influence of reli- 
gion, learning and morality. 

In both these points of view, the return of the anniversary of the 
Genevese Reformation, must excite a lively sympathy in all por- 
tions of the evangelical reformed church; and the churches of 
France, in particular, will, upon this occasion, feel the recollection 
of the intimate and precious relations which'they have maintained 
and still maintain with that of Geneva, powerfully rekindled. 

The consistory has appointed M, Monon, sen. to repair to Geneva 
at this epoch, as its deputy to the Venerable Company. Our choice 
of this pastor will appear to you an additional proof of the sincer- 
ity of those good wishes which he will be charged to express, in the 
name of the church of Paris. 

We pray the Lord, on this occasion, to renew upon your church 
his most abundant blessings; and to cause the solemn festival of 
this year to contribute to strengthen more and more, the ties of 
brotherhood, which ought to unite all churches that profess the pure 
Gospel, ¥ ¥ ~ 


(Signed, ) 


Larron pe Lapesar, 


Secretary to the Consistory, 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANSWER OF THE ConsISTORY oF 
THE RerorMED CHURCH oF NISMEs. 
Nismes, June 27, 1836. 
* * * Tf the freedom of religious opinion, which Geneva has 


been the first in fairly trying, has produced in her own bosom and 
around her, discrepancies, and even deep diversities in the manner 
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of contemplating some mysterious parts of Christianity,..we, have 
not deemed this ‘a reason for refusing to her the commuuion of our 
prayers. Ithason the contrary seetned to us to be the more urgently 
our duty, to, implore, with her and: for her, the Father of Spirits, 
that he may cause his truth to shine forth, and especially that he 
may remove from the minds of men, all those passions by which 
they are darkened. We hope that your profound attachment to,the 
Gospel, your spirit of toleration and of peace, will turn to the good 
of the church and to the progress of piety, this crisis, which others 
as well as you experience. Christianity will emerge from it, we 
confidently trust, more powerful and more pure. In it,’ is life and 
truth. You wish, we wish, for nothing besides it!) » May God‘be 
pleased to crown your efforts and ours, to understand and feel it 
thoroughly; and to cause it to fructify in the hearts of those who 
hear us. 

M. Ferpryanpn Fonranzs, Pastor of Nismes, and’ M. Durann, 
of Castres, Deputies from the Consistory, have agreed to depart 
for Geneva, in company. 

(Signed, ) 
VINCENT, 


President of the Consistory of Nismes. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANSWER OF THE REFORMED 
Cuurca at Havre. r 


* # * Your festival is also ours; we feel as you do, all the im- 
portance of the benefits which the religious Reformation effected in 
your city, three centuries ago, has produced to the world, and espe. 
cially to France. We see as the consequences of this event, light 
triumphant over darkness;—the authority of the Bible triumphant 
over the authority of men ;—freedom of inquiry and of belief tri- 
umphant over that barbarous despotism, which held conscience in 
slavery, and proscribed as a crime the exercise of some of the no- 
blest faculties, which the Creator has bestowed on man, | 

The Bible established as the sole authority in matters of faith ; 
liberty for each individual to examine this divine book, and to de- 
duce according to his own judgment, the articles of belief which he 
there finds established, without ever being obliged to subject his 
faith to the interpretation of men fallible as hiniself,—and as a con- 
sequence, the duty of every Christian to tolerate those among his 
brethren who in virtue of their right of inquiry have formed opi- 

-nions different from his own, and to leave to God alone the charge 

of excluding from salvation those whom his justice will find unde- 
serving of it, —these are to us, as to you, the great principles which 
the religious Reformation of the sixteenth century has re.establish- 
ed; and which will cause us to bless for ever the memory of the 
courageous men who achieved it. 

We hope that these principles, which, in our eyes, are the only, 
certain pledge of truth, peace and life for the Christian world, will 
eventually triumph over the obstacles which they still meet with, i in 


various places. , 


5 ran B << 
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You are, called, Gehtleinen, by Providetice;!to’ contend) in)ithe 
foremost rank, in’ deferiée’ of toleration) and of liberty... We pray 
God that he may strengthen you in this glorious struggle ;, and:that 
he’ may aid you to destroy. the spiritual tyranny: of those blinded 
men, who,/in the Protestant as in the Catholic’ world, yet claim to 
themselves the dismal privilege of condemning their brethren ‘in the 
name of the God “ who is love,” and of judging then’ in the'name 
of the book of glad tidings, ‘which ‘has'said, “(judge not / ?y Then 
you will have worthily completed the work of the Reformersi; We 
invite with all our prayers, this happy result, relying with an entire 
‘confidence, on the protection of the Most High; and on that power 
of faith, of knowledge and of talent which he has shed upon “you 
insso.great abundance. If you attach any importance fo the fact, 
that a church, firm in its faith, is united to’ you, heartsand'soul,— 
applauds your’efforts, and would sincerely wish:that its, feebleyaid 
were worthy of being tendered to you,—lI esteem it a pleasure to 
dnnotince! to; you, that) such are the dispositions of the Reformed 


church of Havre. 
(Signed, ) vs 
N, Pounain, Pastor? 


In fecording so many instances of respect and) affec- 
tion exhibited towards the church of Geneva, that free 
and fearless asserter of religious truth and freedom, by 
our brethren in''so many countries on the continent, of 
Europe: we cannot help expressing our regret that the 
British islands seemed to take so. little concern in.an 
epoch of the reformed church so deeply interesting, to 

‘all Protestant: conmunities.. Thechurch, of Scotland 
‘availed’ herselfef the occasion, only to. exhibit. such 
spiritual pride, 'presumption, and bigotry, as, have.co- 
‘vered her with shame. |The Dissenters .of. Kngland,of 
‘every class, including even the Unitarians, manifested 
onthe occasion a cold and heartless. indifference. that 
‘must be perfectly astonishing to the Genevese, who no 
‘doubt confidently expected an overflowing of, brotherly 
Sympathy from the representatives and descendants,of 
Nad virtuous and pious men who, more, than. a century 
“ago, united with them in the rejection.of, human. formu- 
“Jaries,—and ‘in maintaining. that the holy scriptures.are 
‘the only confession of faith forthe disciples of Christ. 
“Tt is’ true, indeed, that the English, Dissenters. were 
represented in’ Geneva by a zealous, able, and intrepid 
“advocate ‘of religious: freedom, and, Bible Christianity, 
“'the Rev. James: Yates: but he,)it, appears, came there 
without any credentials, saye those of his own high and 
“merited celebrity:: "Why was\not) this eminent: divine 
“deputed asthe authorised representative of the religious 
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body of which he has been so long a distinguished orna- 
ment, and whose principles he has so ably _ illustrated 
and defended? We cannot for a moment, suppose, that 
our brethren in England are indisposed to express their 
deep interest for the concerns of a church which, like 
themselves, zealously vindicates the rights of conscience; 
‘and we can only ascribe their oversight on this occasion 
to their want of union and co-operation, a fatal defect 
in their system, which we should fear, will not only 
prevent their increase but ultimately annihilate them as 
a public body. 

It is very gratifying to us to record, that the Presby- 
terians of Ireland have exhibited on this interesting 
occasion, a degree of respectful attention highly honour- 
able to themselves, towards the church which they, in 
conjunction with the church of Scotland, acknowledge 
as. their common mother, and to which they are so 
deeply indebted. The letter of the Synod of Ulster to 
the Venerable Company of Pastors, though a_ little 
tinctured with dogmatical theology, is respectful, frank, 
and cordial. It breathes a very different .spirit from 
the horrible calumnies which were uttered six years ago 
in that Reverend Assembly, against the church of Ge- 
neva. We hail with sincere delight the appearance of 
increasing mildness and charity evinced in their letter ; 
and we have only to regret, that a deputation from their 
body did not visit Geneva to witness how Christian 
brethren of varying opinions could meet together in 
harmony and love, that they might import.into, their 
own Synod, the imitation of so pleasing an example of 
Christian unity and concord. 

As the non-subscribing Presbyterians. of . Ireland, 
were the only body of British Protestants represented 

‘at this great assembly of the reformed churches, our 
readers will no doubt be desirous to know what. were 
the sentiments expressed by the deputation... After the 
various delegates from Germany, Prussia, and France, 
had been called upon by the Venerable Company, to 
present their credentials, and had offered their fraternal 
salutations in terms worthy of their office as. represen- 
tatives of Christian communities,—the deputation from 
Ireland was the next invited to take a place in the 
Assembly. On presenting the official letter, the Rev. 
Dr. Armstrong, of Dublin, who was,at the head of the 
deputation, expressed himself to. the following, effect, 
to the Moderator and Venerable Company :— 
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‘© My very dear brethren in Jesus Christ our Lord, 

“ The salutations offered to you by the venerable deputations from 
the churches of Germany, Prussia, and France, have been. heard 
by me with much emotion. The sentiments of Christian affection 
which they have so touchingly expressed, are equally honourable to 
you, to themselves, and to the churches which they represent. In 
all those sentiments I most cordially sympathise ; and, on the part 
of our churches in Ireland, I have to declare our full participation 
in the fraternal good will, in the respectful greetings, in the prayers 
for your prosperity, union, and peace, which have been uttered in 
this assembly with such deep emotion, and have been heard with 
such lively sensibility. 

** But, dear and honoured brethren ! permit ws to go farther than 
they have gone. The salutations you have hitherto heard are only 
JSraternal ; they are conveyed to you from churches allied to yours 
as sisters of the same family, But as to us, we claim a relation 
much more intimate, and more dear. The church of Geneva is to 
us a mother, From her maternal bosom our fathers, three centuries 
ago,- imbibed the pure milk of the word of God—the holy nourish- 
ment of the gospel of truth. As children, far removed in person 
from their home, but always attached to that home in heart and in 
soul, do we bear to our dearest mother, from a distant land, the 
tribute of our fervent affection, and the tender congratulations of 
filial love. 

“As Geneva was the mother and instructress of our churches in 
their infancy, so has she ever since been their example and their 
guide. We have profited by that example. She was the foremost in 
carrying forward the work of the Reformation, commenced by those 
eminent men that have adorned her history, and whose memory is 
so deservedly cherished. We have followed in her steps. She was 
the first of the reformed churches that vindicated the right of pri- 
vate judgment, asserted the free examination of the holy scriptures, 
broke asunder those chains and fetters which human authority had 
imposed upon religious freedom, acknowledged the Bible alone as 
the sovereign rule of faith and worship, emancipated herself from 
the burthen of uninspired confessions, and threw off every yoke 
save that of the Son of God, who alone ‘is the way, the truth, 
and the life,’ 

*¢ She was, also, the first of the reformed churches which pro- 
claimed to mankind the universal love, and the boundless charity 
inculcated in the gospel of our divine master. She was the first 
that extended the right hand of fellowship and fraternity to Chris- 
tians of every church and denomination, and to the whole human 
race, She was the first that acted on the divine principle that * God 
is no respecter of persons, but that in every nation, he that feareth 
him’ and worketh righteousness is accepted of him,’ In all this 
splendid career it is our pride and our boast that we have been 
among the first to imitate her example, and to tread in the same 
path. The same principles by which she has been so long and so 
eminently distinguished, are firmly maintained by those Presbyterian 
bodies which we have the honour to represent. For more than a 
century they have been zealously advocated by two of these bodies, 
the Synod of Munsrrr, and the Presbytery of ANrrim. The third. 
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body, the Remonstrant Synod of Uxsrer, has been recently formed 
upon the same foundation ;. and has at length secured its religious 
freedom after a noble struggle against intolerance and bigotry. 

«Permit us, therefore, Venerable Friends and Brethren, in the 
name of these Irish bodies to present to you our most affectionate 
salutations ; and to pray that the eternal God may shed upon you 
his choicest blessings ; may give you: union, peace, and happiness ; 
and may continue to render your church, as he has hitherto done, a 
faithful, firm, and impregnable bulwark, in defence of the pure and 
undefiled religion of his beloved Son,” 


—>— 
REVIEW. 


The Works of Wiliam Ellery Channing, D. D. Vol. 
IT, pp. 500.. Hedderwick and Sons, Glasgow, 1835. 


Tuts beautiful and correct edition of the Works of 
Dr. Channing is now complete, and truly rejoiced we 
are to have it in our power to direct the lovers of truth 
and liberty to it as. to a pure and perennial fountain, 
from which they may imbibe the holy principles of genu- 
ine and unadulterated christianity. There is no elass of 
readers for whom appropriate mental nourishment is not 
provided in the admirable volumes now beforeus. The 
literary reader will turn with deep interest to those pages 
in which Dr. Channing has reviewed the life and writ- 
ings of the angelic Miron, with a profundity and ori- 
ginality of thought akin to that of him who is the subject 
of the discourse. He will be rewarded for the perusal 
by an analysis of the sublime and beautiful in poetry, 
and a deeply searching investigation of the higher prin- 
ciples of criticism, to which the English language pre- 
sents nothing equal, nothing to be compared. The 
politician will find ample materials for reflection in the 
philosophical estimate of the character of NaPpoLEon : 
a work which, by a few master strokes of eloquence, 
dispels the illusions that great achievements, high talents, 
and splendid success had thrown around a character, so 
often made the object of insane flattery while living, and 
of not less insane admiration since bis death. The pa- 
triot and philanthropist will ponder with deep attention 
the lessons which are contained in the Thoughts on 
Power and Greatness ;—the Considerations on National 
Literature,—and the Discourse on War. The Christian 
will find in the sermons on the origin of the Gospel one 
of the clearest and most comprehensive statements of 
the Christian Evidences, that has ever come under our 
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notice ; and in the various other treatises which the 
edition contains are presented, able, and energetic de- 
fences of the principles of civil and more especially of 
religious liberty ; copious and convincing arguments in 
support of the simple doctrines of primitive Christianity, 
as opposed to human corruptions by which it has so 
often been deformed and disgraced ; and appeals most 
persuasive and powerful, to the understanding and 
the feelings, enforcing the pure and holy results, to 
which the religion of the Gospel necessarily leads. It 
is the great merit of Dr. Channing asa writer, that 
while his intellectiscapable of grasping the mostabstruse 
and difficult subjects, he places the various steps and 
results of his investigations in a light so clear and strik- 
ing, that they are obvious to the perceptions of the least 
reflecting. And to this it is owing, that while the 
volumes before us contain so much of interest and at- 
tention of the most abstract philosophical reasoner, they 
are, at the same time, not less calculated to impress the 
mind of the plain unlearned reader. Hence we can 
cordially recommend them as containing one of the best 
collections with which we are acquainted of family ser- 
mons, such as might be read with advantage to the chil- 
dren and servants of an ordinary household. In truth 
one of the best discourses which the volume contains is 
one expressly on the duties of children. We. might re- 
commend the works of Dr. Channing to the ministers 
ef religion, as a noble monument and example of what 
has been achieved in the discharge ef the duties of their 
calling, by one of their fellow-workmen. If the tri- 
umphs of the pulpit be, to make the hearer attentive, 
inquiring, humble ;—to send him from the place of wor- 
ship forgetful of the preacher, thoughtful only of -him- 
self and his own condition ;—to inspire the sentiments of 
shame, grief, remorse for evils done, or talents unim- 
proved ;—to fill the soul witha holy love and admiration 
of that which is pure, innocent, and good ;—to arm the 
mind with faith unwavering, fortitude unshaking, and 
perseverance not to be turned aside,—if these be the 
triamphs of the pulpit,~-then is the brow of Dr. Chan- 
ning unincompassed with a wreath of unfading laurels. 
We know not the writer who has more completely at- 
tained these objects. 

The Second Volume, which has lately appeared, 
completes this elegant, uniform, and correct edition. To 
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those who have previously procured the first volume we 
need say nothing. They will of their own accord hasten 
to possess themselves of its companion. Those who have 
not yet purchased either we would exhort to buy both, 
without delay. All who have these volumes we exhort 
to read, study and reflect upon them ;—to speak of them, 
to lend them, and to recommend them. By putting 
them into an extensive circulation they will disseminate 
the good seed of just and liberal Christian sentiments, 
—which cannot but produce, in time, an abundant har- 
vest of valuable fruit. 


—~— 


REVIEW. 


« The Sect everywhere spoken against :’—Two Sermons 
preached at Newry, in October, 1835, and published at 
the request of. the Congregation. By the Rev. Joun 
MircHe1, Newry, 1835. pp. 35. 8vo. 


In our last notice of this publication, after adverting 
to the very gratifying testimony of approval contained 
in.a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Mitchel, from his 
congregation, for preaching the discourses which it con- 
tains,—and in their resolution requesting him to allow 
them to be printed,—we proceeded to give a brief analysis 
of the topics on which the author touches in the first of 
the sermons before us. We now resume our observa- 
tions for the purpose of introducing to our readers, the 
principal subjects discussed in the second discourse. 

In pursuing his observations on the charges which 
are commouly preferred against the Worshipers of ONE 
Gop, THE FaTHeERr, “ the sect” which, in modern times, 
is “every where spoken against,’ Mr. M. adverts to an 
accusation which is very frequently advanced ; and, in 
fact, forms with many, the chief ground of odium and 
obloquy in’ which they are held; viz, that they under- 
value the redemption that is Christ Jesus; that they 
treat it as a subject of little or no importance; that they 
have, in fact, no faith in a crucified Saviour.. We be- 
lieve there is no one who is in the habit of listening to 
the addresses of those ministers, and the conversations . 
of those other emissaries, who have signalized their zeal 
in opposition to that “ which they call heresy,” who will 

“not admit that this is the charge which is, of all others, 
most frequently preferred; and which, of all others, prodx- 
* 
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ces the greatest effect on the minds of the usual auditors. 
In replying to this accusation, Mr. 'M. first with explicit- 
ness and charity, states his own view of the death ‘and 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ There is,” he 
says, ‘evidently, but one or other of three views which 
can be taken of this subject. Christ must have suffered, 
either as God—or as man,—or as an intermediate being. 
The first we hold to be impossible ;—the second we hold 
to be unwarranted ;—the third we regard as true ; and 
we leave it, not to the exclusive readers of trinitarian 
tracts,—but to the honest aud intelligent readers of .the 
Bible, to decide for themselves, which of these views is 
formed on the Holy Scriptures.” Respecting the degree 
of importance and efficacy which is to be ascribed to the 
mediation and especially to the death of Christ, Mr. M. 
makes the following statement ; which we regard as so 
eminently just, reasonable and scriptural, that every 
unprejudiced follower of the faith of the New Testament, 
must, we think, on reflection, pronounce it “ worthy of 
all acceptation.” 


. of Whilst we regard the offering up of the Mezssraw as a ‘‘ propiti- 
ation for the sins of the world,” we do not look upon the death of 
the Reprexmer as appeasing the wrath, or conciliating the favour 
of Gop to sinners:—because the Scriptures plainly teach us.to re- 
gard the whole arrangements of Gospel grace, displayed. in the 
coming, and the, mediation, and the, death of Curisz, as having 
originated in the antecedent love and mercy of the great Father of 
all. For you know it is the express declaration of our. Saviour 
Himself, that ** Gop so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’ And you know the corresponding declara- 
tion of His Apostle John,—“ In this was manifested the love of Gop 
towards us, because that Gow sent His only begotten Son into the 
world that we might live through Him.” “ Herein,” saith He, “is 
love—not that we loved Gon, but that He first loved us.”? «The 
mediation of Crist is not, we think, represented to us in, the 
Gospel, as the procuring cause of the Father’s love, but, on the 
contrary, the Father’s love is there distinctly described as having 
been the procuring cause of the mediation of Cuanrisr, and of all 
the invaluable blessings which are thereby secured to the true be- 
liever. The great and blessed effect of the whole arrangement, 
accordingly is,——not to reconcile Gop to man ;—that is not whatvis 
wanted ;—-but, on the contrary, to reconcile man to Gop; thatis 
what is wanted. It is man who is at enmity,—at enmity with Gop 
by his wicked works: and the great and gracious design of the 
coming and death of Curist is just to do away that enmity, and to 
set us at peace with our Maker; and the earnest, the uniform’en- 
treaty of the Gospel of Curist, addressed to the sinful childrentof 
men, is just this—“Be ye reconciled,unto Gon,” 
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_//*)But-this; you-will observe, is not the view which Calvinism pre- 
sents of this subject. Calvinism would lead you, on the contrary, 
to,suppose that the great Father of the Universe was an inexorable 
judge, in whom there was no free grace or voluntary mercy ; and 
who was prepared to have plunged our guilty race into endless per- 
dition, had not His arm of vengeance been, as it were almost con 
trary to His own will, arrested by the interposition of His Son,» 
to. whose pity and compassion, therefore, and not that of the Father, 
sinners (and that but a portion of them, arbitrarily chosen,) must 
exclusively owe their redemption. What a strange—what an aston- 
ishing perversion is here of the doctriae of Curisr! and with what 
eyes do they look into the Scriptures, who can find such a system 
there!’ p. 25. 

Another imputation too generally cast upon Unitari- 
ans, is, that they rest their hope of salvation on the 
merits of their own righteousness, and set an unwar- 
ranted estimation upon the value of their good works. 


«Now, it might be sufficient, in reply to this accusation, to ask, 
upon what ground is it advanced? Or is there any evidence of 
the fact? I believe and am persuaded there is none, 

“ For my own part, I know that this charge does not apply to 
me :—nor am I acquainted with any human being to whom it ap- 
plies ; and, though I have conversed upon this subject with many 
‘persons, of various denominations, I have never yet met with an 
individual of any creed, whose sentiments should expose him toa 
tharge of this nature. Do not all Christians humbly confess them- 
*selvyes sinners before Gon? Do not all Christians earnestly solicit 
pardon from Gon, in the name and through the mediation of Curis# ? 
Do not all Christians look for salvation to the mercy of Gop, through 
‘thé redemption that is in Curisr Jesus? Do not these things, 
brethren, constitute the substance of our preaching, the burthen of 

‘@urprayers, and the foundation of our hopes? And why, there- 
fore, should such slanderous accusation be broughtagainst us? ”’ p. 25. 
_.. The last of the accusations against believers in ONE 
~Gop, THE Fatuer, which Mr. Mitchel examines, is 
the allegation that they scarcely deserve the name of 
Protestants: that’they are rather friendly to Popery; 
“and would have little objection to see a popish ascen- 
~dancy established in this country. False, absurd, and 
_idiculous as this assertion must appear to every reflect- 
.ing-mind, we know that it is extensively believed. In 
» fact, more than half of the opposition which Unitarian- 
‘ism has encountered in the North of Ireland, has arisen 
“from political rather than religious causes. It is Orange- 
_asm more than Orthodoxy, that has excited the distur- 
_pbances. with which so. many congregations.of. our per- 
tosuasion ‘have been'-visited or threatened; and kindled 
the animosities' by which society has been torn asunder. 
On this subject Mr. M. states and ably vindicates the 
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principles of perfect religious toleration which Unita- 
rians hold, with reference to all their fellow Christians > 
and from the benefit of which the Roman Catholics are 
not excluded. But the imputation of looking upon the 
peculiar doctrines of the Roman Church with approba- 
tion, he treats with just contempt. 

“‘ Vile and shameless calumny! ‘The authors of it know it well 
—that we long and earnestly contended with what we take to {be 
the yery worst ingredients of Popery, in the General Synod of Ulster 
—the virtual claim of infallibility, and the hateful spirit of intoler- 
ance ;—for, wherever these things exist, there is the spirit of Po- 
pery: and that, rather than remain subject to so foul a yoke, we 
perilled everything dear to men in this. life, to escape from the house 
of bondage. ‘This evil spirit we hope and believe to be on the de- 


cline among our Roman Catholic brethren; and soon may it die, 
wherever it exists, 


‘* The authors and circulators of this calumny know well—that 
we stand at a much wider and more irreconcileable distance from 
the leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, than they themselves. 
That Church has the Athanasian creed as the symbol of her faith ; 
and all. the so-called Orthodox Churches among Protestants have 
built upon the very same foundation. They are, therefore, in pere 
fect agreement with her, in everything relating to what they mutu- 
ally profess to regard as the very foundation of Christianity. Upon 
this fundamental point, however, as all the world knows, we stand 
on the other side,—we are the very autipodes to both.” p. 28. 

The conclusion of this discourse affords so many 
striking passages of excellent sense and powerful reason- 
ing that we are tempted to continue our extracts; but 
our space is limited and we must forbear. We rejoice to 
be informed that since our last notice of this publication, 
the whole of a large impression, (1500 copies, ) has been 
sold off. We should be sorry, however, that its circu- 
lation should stop even at these wide limits; and would 
earnestly recommend a re-impression of these discourses 
to be undertaken, with the author's leave, either by the 
Irish Unitarian Christian Society, or the Unitarian Soci- 
ety for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge... We 
would recommend those who may act on this suggestion, 
to adhere to the praiseworthy example which the present 
publishers have set, by selling the little work before us 
at so cheap arate. The dearness of Unitarian books has 
greatly impeded their circulation in those quarters where 
they would be most useful; but never have we known 
an instance in which authors or publishers have brought 
them within the reach of those who cannot afford to: buy 
expensive works, without feeling all. their reasonable 
expectations with regard. to the sale more than. answered. 
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The Union and Reciprocal Influences of Science and Re- 
‘ligion: a Discourse occasioned by the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
published at the request of many who heard it preached. 
By Wixu1am H. Drummonp, D. D., M. R. 1. A.A—Dub- 
lin, Hodges and Smyth, Belfast, Archer—8yo. pp. 24. 


Tuts discourse is worthy of Dr. Drummond’s high 
character as a philosopher, a theologian, and a pulpit 
orator. We can scarcely say more in its commendation, 
than is implied in the fact, that although our expectati- 
ons had been highly excited by the accounts which we 
had received from some who heard it delivered,—its ap- 
pearance in print has more than realised them all; nor 
do we wonder at the deep and general anxiety which pre- 
vailed, among the congregation, to have it published. 

The preacher takes his texts, (for there are éwo,) from 
PsALM, xix. 1. and cxi. 2.. After a brief introduction, 
on the alliance between natural and revealed religion, 
Dr. Drummond adduces many passages of scripture, 
wherein the sacred. writers refer to the operations of 
nature as teaching the knowledge of God, and as’ calcu- 
lated. to inspire devout sentiments in the heart of man. 

“What stirred in David such emotions of fervent piety, as the’con- 
templation of the wonderful works of God in heaven, in the earth, 
the sea, and all deep places? ‘ The heavens,” said he, “ declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge,” Read the 104th Psalm, and see how he exalts the power, 
the) majesty, the goodness of the Creator, by describing him as 
clothed with light—careering on the clouds as his chariot—walking 
on the wings of the wind—making the tempests and lightnings the 
agents of his mandates—rebuking the floods and fixing their impas- 
sable bounds—anon, clothing the earth with the exuberance of his 
bounty—ordering the seasons—supplying the wants of every living 
creature—-assigning to each its proper habitation—and evincing his 
uncontroulable dominion over all animated existence, by withdrawing 
his vital breath, or sending forth his spirit to renovate the face of 
the earth. Well might he declare after such a noble survey of 
creation, ‘The glory of Jeliovah shall endure for ever—Jehovah 
shall rejoice in his works.” Yes,—he describes the ever-blessed God 
as rejoicing to behold those glories of the universe, which he has 
‘spread before the eyes of man to excite his admiration, and stimulate 
his industry in searching them out.”? p. 7, 8. 

y Dr. D. next discusses the religious effect of the study 
of nature upon the mind; and here we must regret that 
it is:impossible for us todo justice to the couclusive rea- 
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soning and impressive eloquence which this part of the dis- 
course contains. We can only insert the following 
sentences, in which,—though torn from their connexion, 
—felicity of allusion, and beauty and energy of diction, 
combine to form a passage of exceeding power. 


“Not only do those objects in creation which we denominate 
great, on account of their magnitude, but those which are least, 
contain conspicuous evidence of the Creator’s power and wisdom. 
The same observation made in Scripture of Time with respect to the 
Deity, may be made of Sracz, It is written that ‘’a thousand years 
are to tHE Evrernat as one day, and one day as a thousand years.” 
May we not affirm that to rHz Inrinire a thousand leagues are as 
one ell, and one ell as a thousand leagues? Whatever we conceive 
possible to be done, can be done by the Omnipotent. The revolu- 
tions of centuries are to him but asa moment. The dimensions of 
the scolar system are to him but as the circumference of an artificial 
globe ; and he shows the wonders of creative power not less in the 
animalcules of a drop of water, than in the finny shoals, the whales 
and leviathans, that tempest the ocean. The same power that kin- 
dled the solar fires, that girded with its belts the vast planetary orb 
of Jupiter, and encircled Saturn with a luminous ring, also kindled 
the tiny glow-worm’s lamp, tinted the pearly dome of the shell-fish 
with the hues of the morning, and wove the filmy texture of the 
midge’s wing. In the fibres of a moss—in the structure of a. fly, 
what matchless contrivance and beauty! The most exquisitely 
finished works of art when subject to the scrutiny of a microscope, 
appear course and deformed—but the works of God on the contrary, 
appear ten-fold more beautiful, It is only when subjected to such 
a scrutiny that their matchless beauty, their brilliant colouring and 
gorgeous panoply become manifest. Then does the corolla of -a 
flower grow with richer crimson, and the dots on a beetle’s shard 
equal or surpass the burnished splendor of the emerald, the chry~ 
solite and ruby in the diadem of kings.” p. 10, 


Many such passages are to be found in this admirable 
composition. Indeed the whole discourse is one ‘con- 
tinuous strain of highly wrought eloquence, which’ is 
worthy of the illustrious theme that it describes. “The 
form alone is prose; the thoughts are instinct with the 
poetry of feeling and of truth. jorg 

In the third portion of his discourse, Dr. Drammond 
points out the influence of religion upon science ;and 
man animated peroration, applies the subject of the 
sermon, to the occasion by which it was suggested. For 
his observations upon these subjects, we are compelled 
to refer our readers. to the publication. itself;.and: sure 
we are, that any lover of nature and of :the Bibleswho 
may be led to peruse it in consequence of those remarks, 
will thank us for calling his ‘attention to a production so 
interesting ‘and so eléyating, as that now. before uss... 
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.REMONSYRANT CONGREGATION OF CARRICKFERGUS. 


» Tue Presbyterian Congregation of Carrickfergus, in connexion 
with the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster has, since its foundation, 
been labouring under the greatest inconvenience from want of a 
suitable house of worship; and aware of the check that is thus put 
upon their farther usefulness and respectability, the members of the 
Congregation appeal to the liberality of the Christian Public for 
assistance, towards erecting a suitable Meeting-house. 

The Congregation was formed in the year 1831, by a number of 
individuals uniting themselves together for the worship of God, 
and the maintenance of religious liberty, freedom of conscience, 
and the unrestricted right of private judgment. 

Tn the year 1834, the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, after due 
inquiry into their number, character, and resources, admitted and 
recognised them as a Presbyterian Congregation under its care. 

On the 19th of July, 1835, a call was unanimously given to the 
Rev. James Matcom, requesting him to become their stated Minis-~ 
ter, who was accordingly, on the month of September following, 
regularly ordained among them. 

The congregation is now taking active steps towards erecting a 
convenient Meeting-house ; for which purpose they have already. 
collected in Carrickfergus and the neighbourhood, the sum of £150. 
But as it cannot be expeeted that from their own resources alone 
they can possibly accomplish this end, it is respectfully solicited, 
that their liberal Christian friends in other quarters will lend their 
generous support to this infant society, im the maintenance of free 
inguiry, and the spread of religious knowledge. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Rev, J. Malcom, 
Carrickfergus, or any member of the Congregation. 
oe Carrickfergus, January, 1836. 


Witson’s IuLUsTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 


.¢ Tue lovers of scriptural truth will be gratified to learn, that the 
whole‘impression of this excellent and most useful work has been 
sold off, and that the author proposes, if he meet with sufficient 
encouragement, to issue another with additions and improvements, 
We would most earnestly direct the attention of our readers to this 
proposal, which we think in every point of view, deserving of pub- 
lic support. Asa calm, sober, and scriptural work, it yields to 
none, that has yet appeared upon the subject. The information it 
contains, is extensive and correct; the arrangement is such as ren- 
ders its contents doubly valuable to the student of scripture, We 
must add, that as the work of a person who in the intervals of 
jéisure allowed by a laborious employment, has fouud time to ac- 
quire the’ learning and to prosecute the research which this work 
displays,—and has devoted himself to this object with such praise- 
worthy, perseverance. and such ,marked advantage to the cause of 
truth,—it presents itself, under)an. aspect, doubly interesting to the 
mind; and we, trust the, author, itis meet. with that, patronage, 
which as an author and a man, he-well deserves. 


To THE READERS OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


Arter having, for two years, had the entire management of the 
Bible Christian, I am compelled by the pressure of other avocations, 
to return it to its former conductors. I feel pleasure in being 
enabled to state, that, while in my hands, its circulation has not 
diminished, and would indulge a hope that its reputation, as a 
religious and literary work, will not be found to have materially de- 
clined. 


To the Subscribers, and to the Contributors, generally, I beg to 
return my best thanks for their support. There are Some among 
the latter to whom I should have much satisfaction in testifying more 
particular acknowledgments ; but this would, I fear, offend their 
delicacy. I earnestly solicit a continuance of their favour to my suce 
cessors in the management. 


Tue Bist Curistian will, in future, be published on the first 
day of every month.—In size it will be diminished one fourth, 
and in price one half; and it is hoped that efforts will be made 
by its friends, throughout the country, to procure for it a much 
“more extensive circulation than it has at present, in order to 
indemnify the proprietors for the risk and sacrifice thus incurred. 
The work is about to be brought within the reach of. Almost every 
member of those religious communities, of whose character and intere 
ests, it has been a faithful guardian ; and of whose sentiments it has 
been the willing organ. It now remains for them to show, whether 
there exists among them zeal enough to carry on a work like this 
with proper spirit and energy ; or whether it is to be allowed to lan- 
guish for want of support. On this point I feel but little apprehen- 
sion ; for I am perfectly convinced that if this appeal be properly 
enforced by those whose duty it more especially is to take the lead 
in matters of this kind, it will be responded to, as every appeal of 
the kind has hitherto been, with alacrity and zeal. 


J. SCOTT. PORTER, 
Belfast, January 1, 1836. 
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